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Lord  Hawkesbury — Rule  of^bQ — Account  of  it — Injurious  to  Ameru 
can  commerce — Special  mission  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney^^ 
Convention  with  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland — Most  favourable 
ever  made — President  rejects  it  without  consultmg  Senate — Impress* 
ment — Account  of  it — Opinions  of  Foster^  Mansfield  and  Chatham 
— Convention  with  Lord  St.  Fincent — Chesapeake — England  offered 
reparation — Refused  to  consider  the  affair  in  connexion  with  other 
topics  in  discussion — Mr.  Rose — Mission  ineffectual — Orders  in 
council — Great  sensation — Erskine  arrangement — Unsuccessful—' 
Erskine  withdrawn — Mr.  Jackson — His  correspondence  with  govern^ 
ment — Dismissed — England  expresses  no  mark  of  displeasure — An* 
tedated  decree — England  refuses  to  repeal  orders — Declaration  of 
1812 — War — Remarks  on  neutrality — Mediation  of  Russia — JVot 
successful — Peace  of  Ghent — JVo  disputed  point  settled — Peace — 
Policy  of  America —  fVar  o/*  1 8 12,  good  effect  on  national  character. 

We  shall  give,  in  this  chapter,  an  account  of  the  different 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain, 
and  finally  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Ghent.  We  propose 
to  divide  this  period  into  two  parts  ; — the  first  relating  to 
events  immediately  preceding  the  orders  in  council  of  1807, 
and  the  other,  comprehending  the  portion  of  time  from  that 
event  to  the  peace  above  mentioned. 

VOL.    II.  1 


2  TREATY  OF  GHENT  WITH  ENGLAXD. 

We  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  the  treaty 
of  1794  in  reality  settled  but  few  of  the  important  points  in 
discussion.  If  Europe  had  relapsed  into  its  original  condi- 
tion of  peace  and  quietness,  this  circumstance  would  have 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  with  little  relief;  but  subse- 
quent events  gave  to  those  questions  an  importance,  no  one 
could  have  anticipated..  As  the  power  of  France  increased 
on  the  land,  that  of  England  seemed,  with  corresponding 
industry  and  activity,  to  magnify  itself  on  the  ocean  ; — fresh 
conquests  led  to  new  blockades,  and  retaliation  became  a 
pretext  for  renewed  and  aggravated  outrages  on  neutral 
rights.  They  were  repeated  and  enforced  every  year  with 
increased  severity  and  an  alarming  augmentation  of  power, 
till  a  place  of  refuge  or  safety  could  be  found  for  the  neu- 
tral, neither  on  the  ocean,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  peace,  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens,  aflFord- 
ed  a  momentary  respite,  but  with  that  slight  exception,  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  two  belligerents  actually  waged 
a  maritime  war  upon  America  from  the  year  1792  to  1812. 

Rufus  King,  of  New- York,  was  appointed  in  May  '96 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  re- 
mained till  1803,  in  that  country."*  He  discussed  in  a  full 
and  satisfactory  manner  the  principal  provisions  of  maritime 

*  We  shall  give  in  this  note  a  continuation,  from  the  last  chapter,  of 
the  hostile  acts  of  Great  Britain  : — 

"  1797,  April  11.  Horatio  Nelson  declared  Cadiz  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade. 

"  1799,  March  22.  All  the  ports  of  Holland  declared  in  a  state  of 
rigid  blockade. 

« 1799,  Nov.  27.    The  blockade  of  March  suspended. 

"  1803,  June  24.  Instructions  issued,  not  to  interrupt  the  direct 
trade  between  neutrals  and  the  colonies  of  enemies,  unless,  upon 
the  outward  passage,  contraband  articles  had  been  furnished  by  the 
neutrals. 

"  1804,  January  5.  Certain  ports  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
declared  in  blockade.    The  siege  of  Curacoa  converted  into  blockade. 

**  1804,  August  9.  A  rigorous  blockade  established  at  the  entrances 
of  the  ports  of  Fecamp,  St.  Vallery,  and  other  places  on  the  French 
coast." 
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law,  in  which  the  United  States  feel  an  interest,  though  with 
the  exception  of  two^conventions  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of 
'94,  already  mentioned,  he  did  not  succeed  in  agreeing  on 
any  formal  instrument,  regulating  the  commerce  or  defining 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  To  the  article  6f  impressment,  Mr. 
King  gave  particular  attention,  and  made  great  progress  in 
securing  an  arrangement  that  would  have  afforded  essential 
protection  to  our  seamen.  But  it  failed  from  a  cause  that 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  Violations  of  neutral  rights, 
though  very  galling,  were  trifling  during  his  residence  in 
England,  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing years.     Mr.  King  returned  to  this  country  in  1803,  and 

was  succeeded  by  James   Monroe  of  Virginia.*" As  it 

will  be  necessary  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  British  government  in  1806 
by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  we  have  presented  only  a 
very  brief  summary  of  Mr.  King's  negotiations.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  diplomatic  inter- 
course of  Mr.  Monroe.  Early  in  1804  he  proposed  to  the 
British  ministry,  by  direction  of  his  government,  a  conven- 
tion regulating  the  right  of  search,  blockades,  contrabands, 
&c.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  found  in  the  state  pa- 
pers for  that  year.  The  war,  between  France  and  England, 
having  been  renewed  in  1803,  the  British  government  hav« 
ing  given  indications  of  returning  to  her  former  maritime 
pretensions,  and  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  commercial  part  of  the  treaty  of  London  having  expired 
in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  it  was  matter  of  very 
pressing  importance,  not  only  that  the  rights  of  the  neutral 
should  be  finally  ascertained  and  secured,  but  that  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  be  placed 
upon  a  firmer  and  more  permanent  footing  than  the  law  of 
the  respective  countries  afforded.  From  that  period  to  the 
year  1815,   the  whole  American  commerce   to   the  British. 

•  Robert  Liston  (afterwards  Sir  Robert  Liston)  succeeded  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleuipotentiary.  lie  was 
appointed  in  March  1796. 
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possessions,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  rested  upon  the 
uncertain  and  most  unsatisfactory  protection  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Undoubtedly,  it  might  b^  expected,  that  mutual  in- 
terest would  maintain,  on  both  sides,  a  continuance  of  such 
regulations,  as  should  be  just  and  equal.  But  the  conven- 
tion, submitted  to  lord  Hawkesbury  by  Mr.  Monroe,  embrac- 
ed only  articles  having  a  reference  to  our  maritime  rights  ; 
it  failed,  for  the  same  reason  that  all  other  negotiations  of 
the  like  tenor  have  failed,  with  the  British  government. 

Matters  stood  in  this  situation  till  August,  1805,  when, 
by  an  instruction  of  the  British  government,  of  the  17th,  the 
^<  direct  trade  with  the  enemies'  colonies  was  made  subject 
to  restrictions."  This  revived,  in  full  force,  the  celebrated 
rule  of  the  war  of  1756.  Few  acts  of  the  belligerents 
have  more  deeply  wounded  the  rights  of  this  country  or  done 
a  more  serious  mischief  to  its  commerce.  We  shall  take  an 
opportunity,  in  this  place,  in  order  to  avoid  future  repetition, 
to  compress  into  a  brief  form  those  general  considerations, 
that  belong  to  the  history,  application  and  justice  of  this 
assumed  principle  of  maritime  law."^ 

This  rule,  generally  called  the  rule  of  the  war  of  ^56, 
WS8  then  first  universally  promulgated,  and  applied  in  strict 
rigour,  though  it  existed  previous  to  that  time,  particu- 
larly in  1744.f  An  impression  has  generally  prevailed, 
that  it  was  not  exercised  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  ; 
but  Robinson,  in  the  note  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
furnishes  undoubted  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  and,  if  the 
application  was  not  universal,  it  was  only  because  some  of 
the  enemies'  colonies  bad  been  opened  before  the   war,  for 

.  ♦  We  refer  the  reader  to  a  work,  entitled  "An  Examination  of  the 
British  Doctrine,  which  subjects  to  Capture  a  Neutral  Trade,  not 
open  in  time  of  peace."  This  dissertation  was  understood  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Madison.  One  of  the  best  productions  on  the 
other  side,  is  "  War  in  disguise,  &c."  by  Mr.  James  Stephen,  who 
made  himself  conspicuous,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  on  the  Ameri- 
can question.  We  shall,  shortly,  have  occasion  to  refer  to  his  speech 
on  the  orders  in  council, 
f  Robinson's  Reports,  vol.  vi.  Append.  Note. 
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the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with  provisions.  Here  the 
colonial  trade  was  not  altered  (flagrante  bello)  by  the  pres^ 
sure  of  the  enemy.  In  the  admiralty  courts,  the  principal 
discussions  have  been  on  the  modifications  or  relaxations  of 
the  rule.  We  shall  give  the  general  principle  in  the  words 
of  the  author  before  quoted : 

"  The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  trade  being  founded  on  a  sys- 
tem of  monopolizing  to  the  parent  state,  the  whole  trade  to  and 
from  her  colonies,  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  competent  to  neutral 
states,  in  time  of  war,  to  assume  that  trade  on  particular  indalgen- 
ces,  or  on  temporary  relaxations,  arising  from  the  state  of  war. 
Such  a  trade  is  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  protection  of  a 

neutral  character." "  The  neutral  has  a  right  to  carry  on  his 

accustomed  trade,  in  time  of  pence,  he  is  excluded  from  the 
colonial  trade ;  he,  therefore,  suffers  no  injury,  in  being  excluded 
from  it  in  time  of  war.  If  he  is  admitted  to  it,  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  enemy.  But  a  neutral  has  no  right 
to  interpose  in  u  war,  and  afford  aid  to  one  of  the  belligerents. 
Whenever  suspensions  of  the  colonial  system  have  been  enacted 
by  the  mother  country,  before  war,  the  admiralty  has  always  re- 
spected them  flagrante  bello." 

The  British  government  maintained,  from  the  time  the 
war  with  France  began  in  1792,  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  and  again  upon  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  tiH 
1805,  the  substance  and  spirit  of  this  rule.  They  did  not 
allow  the  direct  trade  betv^^een  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  but  various  relaxations  mitigated  the  severity  of  the 
application.  An  indirect  trade  was  permitted,  and  as  proof, 
the  courts  required  no  other  state  of  things  than  that  the 
goods  should  have  been  fairly  imported,  and  the  duties  paid 
on  them  ;  a  continuation  of  the  voyage  was,  therefore,  made 
to  depend  upon  the  evidence  furnished.  But  the  court  of 
appeal,  in  the  case  of  the  Essex,  in  1 805,  established  that 
the  trade  was  illegal,  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  not  being 
broken.  The  sole  reason  of  this  extraordinary  decision  was, 
that  the  duties  on  the  cargo  had  not  been  paid  in  money,  but 
by  a  bond  of  the  importer,  a  distinction,  that  embraced  the 
whole  foreign   trade  of  the   United  States.     The  decision 
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rapidly  and  eagerly  spread  itself  among  the  public  and  pri« 
vate  armed  vessels  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  the  ports  of  that  country  were  crowded  with 
American  vessels  for  trial.^    ^ 

The  rule  of  '56,  and  its  modifications,  or  relaxations,  are 
liable  to  numerous  objections.  A  colony  is  part  of  a  coun* 
try,  and,  therefore,  as  much  subject  to  commercial  regula- 
tions as  any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  peace,  the  parent 
State  has  the  whole  monopoly  of  a  colony ;  in  war,  it  has  the 
aame  right  to  regulate  its  trade.  A  belligerent  can  acquire 
no  rights  to  the  territory  of  another,  but  by  conquest ;  or  to 
control  its  trade,  except  upon  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  blockade  or  contraband,  so  far  as  the  neutral  is  concerned. 
If  neutrals  are  allowed  to  have,  in  war,  only  the  trade  per- 
mitted in  time  of  peace,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  few  limitations 
as  possible  should  be  put  to  this  trade  ;  for  war,  at  the  best, 
euts  off  a  great  deal  of  trade,  in  the  customary  form  of  con- 

*  This  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  not  a  deviation  from  the 
strict  principle  of  the  English  gorernment,  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  a 
neutral  with  an  enemy's  colony  ;  but  it  was  exceedingly  fatal  to  tlie  Ame- 
rican commerce,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  whole  trade  which  it 
interrnpted,  bad  been  safely  and  confidently  conducted  since,  at  least, 
1801,  not  only  under  the  protection  of  an  opinion  of  the  king's  advocate 
general,  oflficially  communicated,  but  also  of  the  order  of  August  1803. 
That  instruction  has,  already,  been  cited ;  but  in  1801,  the  minister  in 
England,  Mr.  King,  having  protested  against  certain  decisions  of  the  vice- 
admiralty  courts.  Lord  Hawkeshury  notified  to  him,  in  a  formal  manner, 
the  opinion  of  the  principal  law  oflBcer  of  the  crown,  which  is  in  these 
ifvords: — "The  high  court  of  admiralty  have  expressly  decided  (and  I  see 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  court  of  appeals  will  vary  the  rule),  that  land- 
tog  the  goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral  country,  breaks  the 
continuity  of  tbe  voyage,  and  is  such  an  importatiou  as  legalises  the 
trade ;  though  the  goods  l>e  reshipped  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on  account 
of  the  same  neutral  proprietors,  and  forwarded  for  sale  to  t-lie  mother 
country." — The  decision  of  1805  was  founded  on  this  consideration,  that 
as  the  duties  were  not  actually  paid,  the  greater  part  being  returned  in 
the  shape  of  debentures  (a  provision  of  the  custom  house  laws  of  this 
country,  with  which  the  English  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted), 
the  importation  was  not  a  bona  fide  one.  See  judgment  of  Sir  William 
Chraat,  in  case  of  William.— —12o^n«on,  vol.  v.  p.  387. 
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trbbands  and  blockades.     Neutrality  is  not  a  new   state  of 
tbingS)  as  it  respects  the  conduct  of  the  neutral; — he  is  plac* 
ed  in  that  situation  hy  the  conduct   of  other  parties.     The 
state  of  war  or  peace  of  a  third  party  cannot,  by  any  natural 
right,  affect  the  right  of  a  neutral  nation  to  conduct  its  com- 
tnerce,  for  neutrality  is  a  continuation  of  its  former  condition. 
Tbe  condition  of  the  belligerent  is  changed  ; — the   right   to 
disturb  the  condition  of  the  neutral  is,  therefore,  a  conven- 
tional one.     If  the  war  opens  a  new  course  of  trade  in  inno- 
cent articles,  the  neutral  has  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
he  may  in  this  way  remunerate  himself  for  the  privations  the 
laws  of  nations  compel  him  to  submit  to.     A   neutral  has  a 
right  to  carry  neutral  commodities  from  one  port  to  another 
of  the  mother  country.     Why  not  from  a  colony  to  the  mo- 
ther country  ?  In  time  of  war,  the  mother  country  may  alter 
her  commercial  regulations  ; — she  may  allow  the  neutral  to 
export  or  to  bring  to  her  articles   not  permitted   in   time  of 
peace.     We  see  no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
trade  of  a  colony  and  that  of  the  mother  country.     Both  are 
systems  of  monopoly  ;  both  subject  to  such  commercial  regu- 
lations as  the  parent  state  may  choose  to  adopt.     This  right 
cannot  be  conceded  to   the   belligerent,   because  it  would 
really  throw  into   his   hands  the   principal  part  of  the  com« 
merce   of  the   world.     The   neutral  has  no  interest  in  the 
war;  and  the  just  construction  of  the  laws  of  war  is,  that 
they  should  abridge  the  rights  of  a  third  party  to  the  smallest 
possible  degree  ; — for  example,    the  whole  business  of  con- 
traband is  one  of  convention.     We  allow,  too,  the  legitimacy 
of  a  blockade  only  on  the  consideration,  that  the  belligerent 
has  actual  possession  of  the  waters,  or  the  territory,  and  has 
tbe  means  of  establishing  and  enforcing  on  it  his  own  muni* 
cipal  regulations,  precisely  as  he  could  do  at  home.     Great 
Britain  has,  also,  repeatedly  suspended  her  own  colonial  acts, 
in  time  of  war,  and  opened  new  trades  to  the  neutral.      Con- 
trabands,  as  they  are  specified  in  most  conventions,  consti- 
tute but  a  very  small  portion,  indeed,  of  the  trade  of  every 
country.     But  to  supply  one  belligerent  with  them,  may  do 
a  vast  injury  to  the  other.     On   this  ground,  the  neutral 
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foregoes  the  slight  benefit  of  a  trade  in  those  articles.  The 
isolonial  trade  has  a  very  different  character.  To  arrest  ves- 
sels, engaged  in  this  business,  upon  any  part  of  the  ocean,  is 
conceding  to  the  beUigerent  the  exercise  of  a  great  power, 
exerted  in  an  oppressive  manner. 

-     In  itself  the  right  of  navigation  is,  of  course,  as  unlimited 
as  the  ocean,  and  the   right  of  commerce   depends  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  nation,  whose  ports  we   wish   to  frequent. 
The  privileges  of  commerce  do  not  depend  upon  the  laws  of 
nations,  but  upon  the  will  of  the  parties  ;  and  these  privi- 
leges are  regulated  by  treaties.     Nations  are  not  under  any 
obligation  to  account  to  the  world   for  their  commercial  re- 
gulations ;  and  regulations  that  depend  upon  treaties  are  (of 
course)  not  affected  by  a  war  in  which  either  party  may  en- 
gage.    War  does  not  deprive  neutrals  of  a  single   right, — 
their  commerce    remains  unshackled,  with  the  exception  of 
those   articles,   that  are   directly  and  immediately  useful  in 
war.     Undoubtedly,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the   belligerent 
to  contract  as  much  as  possible  the  trade  of  the  neutral ;  but 
utility  does  not   constitute  a  right.     The  neutral  abandons 
the  trade  in  contrabands    because  the    belligerent  considers 
these    articles  dangerous  ; — -it  is  di£Scult  to  understand  why 
he  should  abandon  a  trade,   perfectly  innocent.     If  bellige- 
rents are  allowed  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  neutrals, — to  abridge 
their  commerce,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive,   why  the   neutral 
should  not  be  allowed  to  profit  by  all  the  trade  that  is  open. 
Great  Britain   allows  a  relaxation  in  her  navigation  laws  in 
time  of  war  ; — she   allows  a  trade   to  a  colony  whose  sup- 
plies are  intercepted   by  the    war.      She   allowed  a  license 
trade,  to  a  very  great  extent,   during   the  war  with  France 
from  1802  to  1811.*     The  rule  of  '66  annihilates  the  neu- 
tral character  ;  it  makes  all  trading  nations  parties  to  a  war; 
it  denies  to  a  neutral  the  right  of  commerce  during  the  war, 
for  if  the  principle  may  be  made  to  apply  to  a  colony,  it  is 
obviously  perfectly  easy  and  just  to  transfer  the  whole  seve- 

*  From  a  statement,  made  to  the  Hoqse  of  Commons,  it  appears 
that  53,277  licenses  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  were  granted  during  this 
period. 
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rity  to  the  mofbier  country.  But,  in  truth,  the  belligerent 
has  nothing  to  do  with  enforcing  the  municipal  laws,  the  co- 
lonial acts  o{  its  enemy. 

Mr.  Pitt  died  in  January  1806,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministry  in  the  beginning  of  February,  in  which  Mr. 
Fox  was  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Department,  awakened 
hopes  that  American  alFairs  would  assume  a  more  favourable 
aspect.  No  change,  however,  in  the  views  or  proceedings 
of  government,  took  place.  The  new  ministry  appear  (o 
have  imbibed  the  sentiments  that  governed  former  adminis- 
trations. England  had  entered  too  deeply  upon  a  system  of 
policy,  to  be  disturbed  by  the  private  or  personal  wishes  or 
opinions  of  individuals.  Nothing  seemed  to  remain  to  min- 
isters, from  whatever  political  party  they  were  taken,  but 
to  keep  the  nation  firm  and  steady  in  its  course.  Mr.  Fox 
died  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Our  own  government  deternfined,  at  this  time,  to  make  H 
fresh  and  stronger  efibrt  for  a  maritime  arrangement';  not 
only  induced  to  this  step  by  a  change  of  ministry  in  England, 
but  feeling  every  day  more  and  more  the  great  necessity  of 
securing  a  formal  protection  for  neutral  commerce.  In  May, 
a  commission  was  issued,  appointing  Mr.  Monroe,  still  resi- 
dent in  London,  and  William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  jointly 
and  severally,  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraor- 
dinary to  the  court  of  St.  James.*  They  were  directed  to 
propose  the  terms  of  a  convention  more  ample,  and  embrac- 
ing a  greater  number  of  points,  than  the  one  unsuccessfully 
presented  in  1804  hy  Mr.  Monroe.  These  commissioners 
concluded,  on  the  31st  December  1806,  a  treaty  of  amity, 
navigation  and  commerce  with  lords  Holland  and  Auckland. 
Although  this  instrument  was  not  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  yet,  as  the  most  favourable  arrangement  ever  made 
with  Great  Britain,  it  is  in  every  view  an  important  event 
in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  country.     We  shall  briefly 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  place,  that  Anthony  Merry,  appointed 
in  February  1803,  succeeded  Mr.  Listen  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary.  He  remained  till  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Erskine. 
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state  the  principal  provisions  of  it.     The  articles  of  the  treii-' 
ty  of  1794,  not  expired,  were  confirmed  in  their  foil  tenor; 
— the  trade  to  India  was  made  a  direct  one  ;*  the  treaty  of 
'94  allowed  any  trade  to,   but  only  a  direct  trade  from,  the 
British   possessions  in  the  East  Indies  ; — a  reciprocal   and 
perfect  liberty  of  commerce  and   navigation  was  agreed  on 
between  the  United  States  and  British  dominions  in  Europe. 
As  to  the  West  Indies,  all  parties  remained  in  full  possession 
of  their  rights  ;  but   the   colonial   trade  (11th  article)  with 
an  enemy's  colony,    was   regulated  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  this  country.     The  commissioners   were   permitted,  by 
their  instructions,  to  adopt  the  principle,  in  relation  to  a  co*-: 
lonial   trade,   that  is  found  in  the  supplement  of  the  treaty 
(added  in  October)   of  June  1801,  between   England   and 
Russia.     This  was  not  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  the 
rule  of  '56,  though  not  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the   belligerent ;  it    was   only  an  abridgment  of  the 
right.     The  United  States  could  not  consent  to  destroy  the 
continuity  of  the  voyage  more  than  by  landing  the  goods  and 
securing  the  duties  on  changing  the  vessel.     This  is  all  the 
government  could  concede,  and  no  other  evidence  of  this  fact 
could  be  furnished,  than  the  documents  of  the  custom  house 
officers.     The  American   government  have   never  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  the  rule  of  '56  ;  but  as  the  commerce 
of  the  country  had  accommodated  itself  to  the  various  relax- 
ations, introduced  since  '92,  and  as  this  commerce  was  ex- 
ceedingly valuable, — without  renouncing  any  principle  what- 
ever, they  were  desirous  of  conferring  upon  it  all  the  con- 
sistence and   protection,  circumstances   would  admit.     The 
precise  meaning  of  the  11th  article,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  British  orders,  instructions  and  decisions  of  courts,  does 
not  appear   to   have   been  altogether   understood.      At  the 
time  the  convention  was  made,  the  only  point  in  controver- 
sy, on  the  application  of  the  rule  of  '56,   between  the  two 
governments  was,  what  constituted  a  continuity  of  a  vogage. 

*  In  this  respect  Jay's  treaty  was  preferable,  the  homeward  trade 
being  only  a  direct  one.  A  direct  outward  trade  would  be  attended 
with  many  inconveniences  to  this  country. 
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The  conyeniion  defined  this  ;  and,  in  reality,  obtained  all  the 
United  States  at  the  time  sought.  Provisions  were  exempt- 
ejd  bom  the  list  of  contraband.  This  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  treaty  of  '94.  On  the  nght  of  search  and  im- 
pressment, no  stipulations,  at  all  effectual,  were  made.  Our 
government,  in  their  instructions,  consented  to  the  right  of 
searicb, — but  with  such  modifications  as  exist  in  conventions 
with  other  states  ; — that  is,  that  the  neutral  should  never  be 
compelled  to  send  his  boat  on  board  an  armed  vessel,  nor  be 
required  to  assist  the  belligerent  in  the  very  detention,  from 
which  he  is  suffering.  It  is  sufficient,  that  he  should  be  de- 
tained, and  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  belligerent  to  send, 
as  he  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  these  purposes.  It  is, 
also,  in  many  cases  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  neutral  to 
undertake  that  business;  the  crew  being  often  small,  and  the 
boats  bad.  The  papers  of  the  vessel,  and  the  lives  of  the 
men,  are,  in  this  way,  put  in  jeopardy. 

The  President,  without  consulting  the  Senate,  refused  to. 
ratify  this  treaty,  principally  because  the  instrument  did  not 
contain  a  provision  against  impressments  on  the  high  seas.. 
It  is  certainly  now  a  subject  of  great  doubt  whether  this  pro- 
ceeding was  judicious.  The  treaty  gave  a  permanent,  and, 
in  roost  respects,  a  satisfactory  character  to  American  com- 
merce, for  ten  years  at  least,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies ;  and,  con^pared  with  previous  and  subse- 
quent .treaties,  is  probably  the  most  favourable  arrangement 
ever  made  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  concluded  with  lords 
Holland  and  Auckland,  under  the  Grenville  administration,  of 
which  Mr.  Fox  was  a  principal  member  till  his  death.  This 
country  could  not  have,  expected  to  obtain  such  advantageous 
terms  from  any  other  ministry.  The  parties  had  laboured, 
with  great  zeal  upon  the  points  in  dispute  ;  and  they  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  uncommon  talents  and  an 
unusual  portion  of  experience.  It  cannot  be  questioned  but 
that  they  entered  into  the  undertaking  with  a  sincere  desire 
tp  conduct  a  long,  irritating,  and  unprofitable  discussion  to  an 
honourable  conclusion. 

This  treaty  is   another  of  the  illustrations  furnished  by 
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the  diplomatic  history  of  the  country,  of  the  impracticability 
of  obtaining  from  England  an  acknowledgment  of  the  general 
laws  of  nations,  touching  the  right  of  search  and  impress- 
ment, as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  making  any  satisfactory 
arrangement  concerning  the  West  India  trade.  It  is  quite 
evident,  that  England  would  not  have  peaceably  renounced 
her  construction  of  maritime  law,  and  if  this  country  had 
insisted  on  it  as  indispensable,  a  war  would  have  proved 
inevitable.  But  this,  America  never  has  done  ;  the  war  of 
1812  was  not  declared  on  these  grounds.  One  administra- 
fion  refused  to  sign  a  convention,  in  which  there  was  no 
stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impressment ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  denial  of  this  right,  on  the  part  of  England, 
was  ever  made  by  America  a  condition  of  peace  or  war ;  it 
has  always  been  considered  matter  of  negotiation.  If  the 
country  was  not  prepared  to  proceed  to  hostilities  for  the 
roost  just  protection  of  the  rights  of  her  own  seamen,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  the  policy  that  should  dictate  the 
rejection  of  a  treaty,  in  other  respects  advantageous,  which 
was  simply  silent  on  this  topic.  The  government  could  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  situation  of  England,  that  promised  a 
'  relaxation  of  the  principle  ;  arid  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney  were  convinced,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  on  this  head. 

England  has  ever  insisted,  wuth  remarkable  zeal,  on  the 
abstract  right  of  impressment,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  her  seamen  in  foreign  service,  as  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving  her  own.  She  has  appeared  to 
think  there  was  a  great  demand  for  her  men  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  American  commerce  offered  uncommon 
temptations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  undoubted  truth  is, 
that  the  population  of  America  has,  generally  speaking,  pro- 
duced sailors  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  Foreign  seamen 
have  never  been  preferred  in  any  of  her  ports  ;  and  if  any 
preference  was  shown,  it  was  certainly  rather  for  men  from 
the  Baltic  than  for  British  seamen.  A  large  supply  of  for- 
eign sailors  could  not  have  found  employment  either  in  the 
public  or  private   service  of  this  country.     The   American 
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navy,  in  times  of  peace,  comparatively  absorbing  few  sailors^ 
the  demand  was  altogether  for  the  merchant  service.     That 
demand   was   uniform,  and    the  increase  regular,   for  great 
numbers  of  men  are  never  unexpectedly  wanted  on  sudden 
^emergencies,  as  in  England.     The  native  population   of  the. 
country,  therefore,  not  only  supplied  the  demand,  but  easily 
kept  pace  with  the  increase,  a  remark,   which,  we  belie¥e, 
admits  of  but  few  exceptions  till  the  peace  of  1814,  15.    ., 
This  is  one   of  the    earliest  species  of  employment,  io 
which  the  Americans  made  themselves  known.     While  uq« 
der  the  crown,  American  seamen  were   subject   to   all   the 
liabilities  of  native  born  subjects,  and  many  were  impressed) 
particularly  during  Lord  Chatham's  wars  with   France.    .It 
was  well  known  to  the  American  colonial  or  provincial  gov* 
ernments,  that  the  practice  of  granting  powers  to  the  adrni* 
ralty  to  issue  press  warrants  was  considered  legal  and  consti- 
tutional in  the  British  courts.     This  power,  it   is  true,  baa 
been  constantly  disputed  ;  and,  till  the  timeof  the  celebrated 
argument  of  Sir  Michael  Foster,  in  1743,  was  submitted  to 
with  very  great  reluctance.     Mr.  Justice  Foster   considers 
the  practice  to  be  of  ancient  date,  to  have  been  ^^  uniformly 
continued  to  the  present  time,  and,   on  that  ground,  to  have 
now  become  a  part  of  the  common   law.     No  statute  has, 
however,  expressely  declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown. 
But  it  is  implied   in  a   great   number.''     This  circumstance 
formerly  gave   rise  to   much   embarrassment  and   difficulty. 
But  the  legality  of  press  warrants  is  now  established  ;  and 
as  a  number  of  decisions  have  been  made  concerning  them, 
it  is  not  likely   that   any  doubt,   as  to  their  legality,  could 
exist  in  a  court  of  justice.     Indeed,  we   have  the  following 
words  of  lord   Mansfield  on  this  point : — ^'  The   power  of 
pressing  is  founded  upon  immemorial  usage  allowed  for  ages. 
If  not,  it  can  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon,  nor  can   it   be 
vindicated  or  justified  by  any  reason  but  the  safety  of  the 
state.     The  practice  is  deduced  from  that  trite  maxim  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  England,  that  private  mischief  had  bet- 
ter be  submitted  to,  than  that  public   detriment   and  incon-' 
venience  should  ensue.     Though  it  be  a  legal  power,  it  may. 
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Vke  many  others,  be  abu^d  in  the  exercise  of  it.''  As  an 
authority  of  a  character  entirely  different  from  that  of  lord 
Mansfield,  we  shall  quote  the  words  of  lord  Chatham.  This 
18  an  extract  from  a  remarkable  speech  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Faulkland  Islands,  in  November  '70.  Lord 
Chatham  was  at  the  time  in  the  opposition : 

"  My  Lords,  the  subject  on  which  I  am  speaking,  seems  to  (Sail 
upon  me,  and  I  willingly  take  this  occasion  to  declare  my  opinion 
upon  a  question,  on  which  much  wicked  pains  have  been  employed 
to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  distress  government. 
My  opinion  may  not  be  very  popular,  neither  am  I  running  the 
race  of  popularity.  I  am,  myself,  clearly  convinced,  and  1  believe 
every  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  English  navy,  will  ac- 
knowledge that,  without  impressing,  it  is  impossible  to  equip  a 
respectable  fleet  within  the  time  in  which  such  armaments  are 
usually  wanted.  If  this  fact  be  admitted,  and  if  the  necessity  of 
arming  upon  a  sudden  emergency  should  appear  incontrovertiblei 
what  shall  we  think  of  those  men,  who,  in  the  moment  of  danger^ 
wpuld  stop  the  great  defence  of  their  country.  Upon  whatever 
principle  they  may  act,  the  act  itself  is  more  than  faction — it  is 
labouring  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the  community.  I  whoiiy 
condemn  their  conduct,  and  am  ready  to  support  any  motion  that 
may  be  made  for  bringing  those  aldermen,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  execution  of  the  admiralty  warrants,  to  the  bar  of  this 
house.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion  upon  necessity.  I  am 
satisfied,  that  the  power  of  impressing  is  founded  upon  uninter* 
rupted  usage.  It  is  the  Consuetudo  Regni^  and  part  of  the  common 
law  prerogative  of  the  crown."* 

By  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  tenor  of  treaties,  a  belli- 
gerent has  a  right,  only,  to  take  out  of  a  neutral  vessel 
enemies  engaged  in  jnilitary  service  ;  no  where  has  he  a  right 
to  takeout  his  own  subjects.  The  municipallaw, that  isthe 
law  of  allegiance  of  a  country,  cannot  extend  to  the  high 
aeas — -if  so,  it  would  apply  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and 

*  See,  also,  a  passage  in  Junius  (vol.  ii.  p.  35L  Woodfall's  edition) 
written  about  the  same  time,  together  with  the  opinions  of  Messrs. 
Wedderburn,  Glyn  and  Dunning. 
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to  property  a$  well  as  to  per^ns.  If  a  sovek'eign  has  dhU^ 
a  right  to  the  persons  of  his  subjects  on  the  hfgh  seas^  &6 
always  has  that  rtght.  He  may  want  their  services  as  well 
against  an  internal  as  an  external  enemy,  and  for  other  pur* 
poseB  than  those  of  war.  If  he  has  a  right  to  take,  he  has, 
also,  a  right  to  search.  But  on  the  occasion  of  every  war^ 
in  which  England  has  been  engaged,  American  seamen  have 
been  visited  with  the  arbitrary  and  pernicious  effects  of  tbii 
system.^  It  is  true  it  is  a  municipal  regulation  of  a  foreign 
nation  ;  but  in  practice  it  affects  the  neutral  more  deeply 
than  the  subjects  of  a  government,  from  which  the  law  ema« 
nates.  A  great  many  projects  to  remedy  the  evil  have  been 
conceived;  but  none  have  been  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
as  America  would  not  consent  to  any  arrangement,  that 
should  not  secure  her  citizens  from  impressment  on  the  high 
sms.  Mr.  King  in  1803,  was  on  the  eve  of  concluding  an 
advantageous  convention  with  lord  St.  Vincent,  the  6rst  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  It  was  in  these  words : — "  No  seaman  or 
seafaring  person  shall  upon  the  high  seas,  and  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  either  party,  be  demanded,  or  taken  out  of  any 
sirip  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens,  or  subjects  of  one  of 
the  parties,  by  the  public  or  private  armed  ships,  or  men  of 
war  belonging  to  or  in  the  service  of  the  other  party  ;  and 
strict  orders  shall  be  given  for  the  due  observance  of  this 
engagement."f  As  the  United  States  did  not  object  that 
theif  vessels  should  be  visited  in  port  under  the  protection 
of  the  consul,  this  article  afforded  all  necessary  security. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  ultimately  refused  to  sign,  on  the  pretext, 

*  We  are  aware  that  the  evil  is  one  of  long  standing  between  the 
governments.  Seamen  were  impressed  as  early  as  1792  on  the  coafll 
of  Africa,  and  in  British  ports  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France. 

f  Jane  1797  to  1801 — ^2059  applications  for  seamen  impressed  in- 
cluding many  made  previous  to  those  years  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr. 
Pinkney — 102  only  British  subjects — less  than  l-20th  of  the  whole 
impressed — 1142  discharged  as  not  being  British  subjects — more  than 
one  half — 805  for  further  proof^with  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
wholoi  or  a  greater  part,  at  least,  were  aliens. 
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that  the  narrow  seas  should  be  exempted  from  the  operatioti 
of  the  provision.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  mare  clausum  would  be  revived  on  that  occa- 
sion, but  it  served  effectually  to  frustrate  the  convention. 

^^  Is  there  a  question  of  cootraband,  is  the  vessel  destined  to  a 
blockaded  port  in  violation  of  established  principles,  or  does  she 
contain  enemies'  property,  the  greatest  extent  to  which  the  mari- 
time law  is  carried  by  any  nation  ?  In  these  cases  she  is  con* 
ducted  to  port  for  trial,  the  parties  are  heard  by  an  impartial  and 
responsible  tribunal,  and  are  heard  again  by  appeal,  if  they  desire 
it.  Are  any  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  neutral  vessel  in  the 
naval  or  military  service  of  the  enemy?  If  such  are  found,  they 
are  made  prisoners,  but  as  prisoners  they  have  rights,  which  the 
opposite  belligerent  is  bound  to  respect.  This  practice,  (impress- 
ment) however,  looks  to  other  objects  than  are  here  recited.  It 
involves  no  question  of  belligerent  on  one  side,  and  of  neutral  on 
the  other.  It  pursues  the  vessel  of  a  friend  for  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose, which  it  executes  in  a  manner  equally  unlawful.  Every  com- 
mercial vessel  of  the  United  States,  that  navigates  the  ocean,  is  lia- 
ble to  be  invaded  by  it,  and  not  an  individual  on  board  any  of  them 
is  secure,  while  the  practice  is  maintained.  It  sets  up  every  offi- 
cer of  his  majesty's  navy  as  a  judge,  from  whose  decision  there  is 
no  appeal.  It  makes  him  a  judge  not  of  property,  which  is  held 
more  sacred,  nor  of  the  liberty  of  his  fellow  subjects  only,  however 
great  the  trust  and  liable  to  abuse  on  the  main  ocean,  but  of  that 
of  the  citizens  of  another  power,  whose  rights,  as  a  nation,  are 
trampled  on  by  the  decision  ;  a  decision,  in  rendering  which  every 
rule  of  evidence  is  violated,  as  it  puts  the  proof  of  innocence  on 
the  accused,  and  is  further  highly  objectionable,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  often  guided  more  by  the 
fitness  of  the  parly  for  service  than  any  other  circumstance. 

"  It  is  possible  that  this  practice  may  in  certain  cases,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  have  been  extended  to  the  vessels  of  other 
powers,  but  with  them  there  was  an  infallible  criterion  to  prevent 
error.  It  would  be  easy  to  distinguish  between  an  Englishman  and 
a  Spaniard,  an  Italian  or  a  Swede  ;  and  the  clear  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  his  national  character,  and,  perhaps,  of  his  desertion, 
would  establish  the  British  claim  to  the  individual,  and  reconcile 
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the  nation,  into  whose  service  he  had  entered,  to  his.  surrender. 
But  the  very  circumstances^  which  would  constitute  an  Infallihle 
criterion  in  those  cases,  would  be  sure  to  produce  endless  error  in 
the  other.  Who  is  so  skilful  in  physiognomy  as  to  distinguish  be- 
twcien  an  American  and  an  Englishman,  especially  among  those 
whose  profession  and  whose  sen  terms  are  the  same  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  practice,  as  applied  to  a  foreign  nation  to  any  great 
extent,  has  grown  out  of  the  American  revolution,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  not  to  see  in  it  the  assertion  of  a 
claim,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  that  great  event.  When 
the  character  of  this  claim,  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
practice  are  maturely  weighed,  it  must  furnish  cause  for  surprise, 
that  some  just  and  friendly  arrangement  has  not  long  since  been 
adopted  to  prevent  the  evils  incident  to  it.^' 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  regular  course  of  this  narra- 
tion. We  have  already  said  the  American  government  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty  of  1806.  But  notice  of  this  cir- 
cumstance was  not  received  in  England  till  July  of  the  next 
year  ;  where  Mr.  Pinkney  remained  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. We  have  not  spoken  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  ministers  iti  this  country  with  our  own  governmenrt 
during  the  period,  of  which  a  brief  account  has  just  been 
given.^ — It  would  be  but  a  repetition  ;  and,  in  reality,  with 
the  exception  of  Spain  to  a  certain  extent,  all  our  important 
negotiations  have  been  conducted  in  Europe  ;  particularly 
with  France  and  England. 

During  the  spring  of  1807,  the  vexatious  conduct  of  the 
English  on  the  American  coast  continued.  The  unfortunate^ 
disastrous   and   profligate   affair   of  the    Chesapeake"*    took 

*  Untied  States  frigate  Chesapeake, 

Chesap£ake  Bat,  June  23,  1807. 
Sir, — Yesterday,  at  6,  a.  m.  the  wind  became  favourable,  and  know- 
ing youf  anxiety  that  the  ship  should  Rail  with  all  possible  despatch, 
we  weighed  from  our  station  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  stood  to  sea.  In 
Lynnhaven  bay  we  passed  two  British  men  of  war,  one  of  them  tlie 
Bellona,  the  other  the  Melnmpus  ;  their  colours  flying,  and  their  ap- 
fiearance  friendl}'.  Some  time  afterwards,  we  observed  one  of  the 
two  line  of  battle  ships  that  lay  off  cape  Henry  to  get  under  way,  and 
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plaee  in  June,  and  on  the  second  day  of  July  followinj^,  tki 
President  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  aU  British  vessels, 

stand  to  sea  ;  at  this  time  the  wind  became  light,  and  it  was  hot  until 
near  four  in  the  afternoon  that  the  ship  under  way  came  within  halt. 
Cape  Henry  then  bearing  n.  w.  by  w.  distance  3  leagues.  The  com- 
munication which  appeared  to  be  her  commander's  object  for  speakiifg 
■the  Chesapeake,  he  said  he  would  send  on  board ;  on  which  I  ordered 
the  Chesapeake  to  be  hove  to  for  liis  convenience.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  officer,  he  presented  mo  with  the  enclosed  paper  No.  1.  from  the 
captain  of  the  Leopard,  and  a  copy  of  an  order  from  admiral  Berkeley, 
which  another  officer  afterwards  took  back,  to  which  I  gave  the  en- 
closed answer.  No.  2,  and  was  waiting  for  his  reply.  About  this  time 
I  observed  some  appearance  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  said  to  captain 
Gordon,  that  it  was  possible  they  were  serious,  and  requested  him  to 
have  his  men  sent  to  their  quarters  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  not 
using  those  ceremonies  which  we  should  have  done  with  an  avowed 
enemy,  as  I  fully  supposed  their  arrangements  were  more  menace 
than  any  thing  serious.  Captain  Gordon  immediately  gave  the  orders 
to  the  officers  and  men  to  go  to  quarters,  and  have  all  things  in  readi- 
ness ;  but  before  a  match  could  be  lighted,  or  the  quarter  bill  of  any 
division  examined,  or  the  lumber  on  the  gun  deck,  such  as  sails,  ca- 
bles, &c.  could  be  cleared,  the  commander  of  the  Leopard  hailed ;  I 
could  not  hear  what  he  said,  and  was  talking  to  hiin,  as  I  supposed, 
when  she  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  did  great  execution. 

It  is  distressing  to  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  found  from  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained  over  our  unprepared  and  unsuspicious  state,  did 
not  warrant  a  longer  opposition ;  nor  should  I  have  exposed  this  ship 
and  crew  to  so  galling  a  fire  had  it  not  been  with  a  hope  of  getting  the 
'  gun  deck  clear,  so  as  to  have  made  a  more  formidable  defence :  con- 
sequently our  resistance  was  but  feeble.  In  about  twenty  minutes  af- 
ter I  ordered  the  colours  to  be  struck,  and  sent  lieutenant  Smith  on 
board  the  Leopard,  to  inform  her  commander  that  1  considered  the 
Chesapeake  her  prize.  To  this  message  I  received  no  answer ;  the 
Leopard's  boat  soon  after  came  on  board,  and  the  officer  who  came  in 
her  demanded  the  muster  book.  I  replied  the  ship  and  books  Were 
theirs,  and  if  he  expected  to  see  the  men  he  must  find  them.  They 
called  on  the  purser,  who  delivered  his  book,  and  the  men  were  ex- 
amined, and  the  three  men  demanded  at  Washington, -and  one  man 
more,  were  taken  away.  On  their  departure  from  the  ship,  1  wrote 
the  commander  of  the  Leopard  the  enclosed  No.  3,  to  which  I  received 
the  answer  No.  4.    On  finding  that  the  men  were  his  only  objecti  and 
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bearing  9  king's  pommission  to  depart^  and  forbidding  all  to 
enter  the   w^t^rs  of  the  United  States.     The  government, 

that  he  refused  to  consider  the  ship  his  prize,  and  the  officers  and  crew 
bis  prisoners,  I  called  a  council  of  our  officers,  and  requested  their 
opinion  relative  to  the  conduct  it  was  now  our  duty  to  pursue.  The 
result  was,  that  the  ship  should  return  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  there 
wait  your  further  orders. 

I  have  sent  this  letter  to  you  by  Captain  Gordon,  in  order  that  .y ^ 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  such  information  as  you  may  wislf. 
With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAMES  BARRON. 

Hon.  RoBE&T  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  J^avy,  fVashingion. 

No.  1. 

The  captain  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Leopard,  has  the  honour 
to  enclose  to  the  captain  of  the  United  States' ship  Chesapeake,  an  or- 
jder  from  the  honourable  vice  admiral  Berkeley,  commander  in  chief 
.of  his  majesty's  ships  on  the  North  American  station,  respecting  some 
deserters  from  the  ships  (therein  mentioned)  under  his  command,  and 
supposed  to  be  now  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake. 

The  captain  of  the  Leopard  will  not  presume  to  say  any  thing  in 
adilition  to  what  the  commander  in  chief  has  stated,  more  than  to  ex- 
press a  hope,  that  every  circumstance  respecting  them  may  be  adjusted 
in  a  manner  that  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  countries 
may  remain,  imdisturbed.  H.  M*  ship  Leopard,  at  sea, 

June  22, 1807. 
To  the  commander  of  the  U.  S,  ship  Chesapeake, 

No.  2. 

I  know  of  no  such  men  as  you  describe.  The  officers  that  were  on 
the  recruiting  service  for  this  ship,  were  particularly  instructed  by  the 
government,  through  me,  not  to  enter  any  deserters  from  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  ships;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  being  here:  I  am  also  in- 
structed never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any  ship  that  I  command  to  be 
mustered  by  any  other  but  their  own  officers.  It  is  my  disposition  to 
preserve  harmony,  and  I  hope  this  answer  to  your  despatch  will  prove 
satisfactory.  JAMES  BARRON. 

^t  sea,  June  22,  1807. 
To  the  comtnander  of  his  B.  M.  ship  Leopard. 

No.  3. 
Bir, — I  consider  the  frigate  Chesapeake  your  prize,  and  am  ready 
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also,  determined,  at  once,  to  suspend  all  negotiation,  tiH 
reparation  was  made  for  the  outrage.  The  immunity  of  a 
national  ship  from  search,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  is  not 
contested  by  any  nation  ;  and  the  terms  of  reparation,  de- 
manded by  the  American  government,  on  this  occasion,  were 
not  only  a  formal  disavowal  of  the  act  and  restoration  of  the 
four  men  taken  out,  but  as  a  security  for  the  future,  an  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  practice  of  impressment  under  the  Ame- 
rican flag.  It  was  a  particular  injunction  to  the  American 
minister  in  London  not  to  treat  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesa- 
peake separately,  but  to  consider  all  those  injuries,  which 
properly  fell  under  the  same  head,  as  one  entire  subject. 
For  this  assault  upon  its  dignity  and  sovereignty,  the  coun- 
try had  a  right  to  exact  a  solemn  and  public  form  of  retribu- 
tion and  acknowledgment.  Both  England  and  France  have, 
within  the  last  century,  sent  an  extraordinary  ambassador 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  apology  for  a  violation  of  nar- 
tional  sovereignty,  infinitely  less  important. 

This  mode  of  discussion  met  with  an  unfavourable  recep- 
tion from   the  British  government.     The  act  of  the  officer 

to  deliver  her  to  any  officer  authorized  to  receive  her.  By  the  return 
of  the  boat  I  shall  expect  your  answer,  and  liave  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

JAMES   BARRON. 
Chesapeake,  at  sea,  June  22,  1807. 
To  the  commander  of  his  B,  M.  ship  Leopard. 

No.  4. 

Sir, — Having  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  fulfilled  the  instructions  of 

my  commander  in  chief,  I  have  nothing  more  to  desire,  and  must  in 

consequence  proceed  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  repeating 

that  I  am  ready  to  give  you  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  do  most 

Bincerely  deplore  that  any  lives  should  have  been  lost  in  the  execution 

of  a  service  which  might  have  been  adjusted  more  amicably,  not  only 

with  respect  to  ourselves ;  but  the  nations  to  which  we  respectively 

belong.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

S.  P.  HUMPHREYS. 

Leopard,  at  sea,  June  22,  1807. 

To  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Chesapeake,  ^  3  killed, 

1 18  wounded. 
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had  been  early  disayowed,  and  a  promise  of  ample  reparation 
made.  But  England  refused  to  consider  this  matter  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  impressment,  or  any  other  point 
•then  under  discussion.  The  proclamation  of  the  President 
was,  also,  regarded  as  in  some  degree  assuming,  by  the  act  of 
the  American  government  itself,  restitution  for  this  unfortu- 
nate business,  England  professing  to  consider  the  measure 
altogether  in  a  hostile  light,  and  as  precluding  the  offer  of  re- 
paration they  were  disposed  to  make.  Here  Mr.  Monroe's 
mission  terminated. 

The  ground,  the  ministry  took  on  this  occasion,  was  attend- 
ed with  every  advantage  they  could  hope  to  derivie  from  de- 
lay, though  their  ships  were  exposed  the  whole  time  to  the 
very  great  inconvenience  of  being  deprived  of  their  usual 
ports  and  places  of  resort  on  the  American  coast.  They 
could  not  have  desired  a  war; — there  had  been,  perhaps, no 
period  since  the  French  revolution,  when  policy  more  clearly 
pointed  out  to  them  the  propriety  of  avoiding  difficulties  with 
this  country.  Napoleon  had,  a  short  time  before,  succeeded 
in  overwhelming,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  the  strength 
and  pride  of  Prussia  ;  and  he  appeared  no  longer  to  have  an 
enemy  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula.  When  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  was  issued,  before  notice  of  it  could  even  be 
transmitted  to  the  British  government,  the  alternative  of  trans- 
ferring the  negotiation  to  the  United  States,  or  of  declaring 
war,  was  offered  to  England.  Mr.  Canning  (September  3,) 
at  once  informed  Mr.  Monroe,  that  a  minister  would  be  sent 
to  the  United  States,  provided  with  proper  instructions  to 
bring  this  unhappy  dispute  to  an  honourable  conclusion.  G, 
H.  Rose  was  accordingly  sent,  and  arrived  in  this  country  in 
January  1808.  But  his  mission  was  altogether  unsatisfacto- 
ry. He  had  positive  instructions  not  to  treat  of  the  affair 
of  the  Chesapeake,  while  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
was  in  force ;  nor  was  he  permitted  at  all  to  connect  the 
subject  of  impressments  from  private  vessels  with  that  matter. 
The  British  government  still  considered  the  proclamation  as 
a  hostile  measure,  as  assuming  retribution ;  and,  while  in 
force,  no  arrangement  for  the  wrong  done  could  be  made  on 
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equal  terms.  They  had  at  oDce  disavowed  the  act  of  tkt 
officer,  and  voluntarily  made  an  offer  of  reparation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  government  regarded  the  prockr 
mation  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  for  the  purpose  of  prot» 
tecting  their  citizens  and  shores  from  outrages,  not  only  rimi- 
lar  to  this,  but  from  a  repetition  of  scenes  scarcely  less  a 
violation  of  national  rights,  though  presenting  a  less  striking 
eharacter.  The  proclamation  was  not  directed  alone  to  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  it  had  in  view  the  conduct  of  the 
British  officers  on  the  coast,  from  the  beginning  of  the  £u^ 
ropean  war.  This  consideration  of  the  matter  on  the  part  of 
America  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Rose. 
The  affairs  of  the  two  countries  were,  at  this  time,  in  a 
more  aggravated  and  alarming  state  than  they  had  been  since 
1794.  We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  the  year  1807  3 
it  is  the  termination  of  the  first  period  we  proposed  to  con»- 
aider  in  this  chapter;  a  period-  immediately  preceding  th^ 
orders  in  council.*"  With  the  brief  exception  of  a  singly 
year,  France  and  England,  since  1793,  had  been  constantly 
at  war.  America,  setting  out  with  the  fairest  prospects,  and 
with  the  sincerest  determination  to  maintain  an  exact  and 
impartial  neutrality,  saw  every  year  fresh  inroads  made  on 
her  rights  and  commerce ; — she  was  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  either  of  retiring  altogether  from 
the  ocean,  and  adopting  the  policy,  recommended  by  one  of 
her  Presidents  in  a  work  written  during  the  revolution  war, 
>— or  of  becoming  a  party  in  the  contest.  Her  studious,  un>- 
ceasing  negotiations  had  availed  nothing ;  one  scheme  of  a 
convention  the  British  government  refused  to  accept,—^ 
another  the  American  government  refused  to  ratify  ; — not  a 
maritime  right,  not  a  commercial  privilege  was  secured  ;«*«»- 
her  diplomatic  labours  had  not  meliorated  a  single  decree  of 
the  belligerents,  had  not  delayed  for  a  single  hour  their  rapid 
course,  in  sweeping  to  destruction  neutrals  and  all  their 
rights.  We  cannot  say  the  country  bore  these  indignities 
with  composure  ;  but,  at  least,  they  bore  them  with  patience'i 

*  First  orders  promulgated  in  November  1807. 
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in  the  hope  that  relief  wnould  still  be  found  in  negotiation^ 
At  Ihe  time  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  few  persont 
believed  the  forbearance  of  the  government  or  of  the  people^ 
cfMild  have  been  put  to  a  more  cruel  trial.  But  our  neutralit* 
ty  aarvived  even  that  affair. 

-  la  the  mean  time  important  events  had  taken  place  id 
Blurope.  In  November  1807,  the  first  orders  in  council 
were  issued  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  February  of  the  next  year, 
a  copy  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  the  President*  . 
They  will  be  found,  at  length,  in  the  documents  accompaoy- 
iiig  that  message.  On  account  of  their  length,  we  shall  here 
give  only  an  abstract,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  in- 
telligent writer  of  the  day  : 

"  All  trade  directly  from  America  to  every  port  and  country  of 
Europe,  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  from  which  the  British  flag 
ts  excluded,  is  totally  prohibited.  In  this  general  prohibition, 
every  part  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  at  present  of  Sweden,  is 
included ;  no  distinction  whatever  is  made  between  the  domestic 
produce  of  America,  and  that  of  the  colonies  reexported  from 
Ihence, 

''  The  trade  from  America  to  the  colonies  of  all  nations,  remains 
mialtered  by  the  present  orders.  America  may  export  the  pro- 
rduce  of  her  own  country,  hut  that  of  no  other,  directly  to  Sweden. 

^  With  the  above  exception,  all  articles,  whether  of  domestic  or 
colonial  produce,  exported  by  America  to  Europe,  must  be  landed 
in  England,  from  whence  it  is  intended  to  permit  their  reexporta- 
■tiOn,  under  such  regulations  as  may  hereafter  be  determined. 

"  By  these  regulations,  it  is  understood  that  duties  are  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  articles  so  reexported  ;  but  it.  is  intimated,  that  an 
exception  will  be  made  in  favour  of  such,  as  are  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  that  of  cotton  excepted. 

"Any  vessel,  the  cargo  whereof  shall  be  accompanied  with  cer- 
tificates of  French  consuls  abroad  of  its  origin,  shall,  together  with 
the  cai^o,  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation. 

"  Proper  care  is  taken  that  the  operation  of  the  orders  shall  not 
commence  until  time  is  afforded  for  their  being  known  to  the 
parties  interested." 

The  orders  had  been  preceded  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
British  government,  (October  16,  1807,)  recalling  and  pro- 
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hlbiting  British  seamen  from  serving  foreign  princes.  We 
do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  priority  of  these 
orders  or  of  the  French  decrees;  though  it  is  well  known 
they  were  issued  on  the  solitary  and  broad  ground  of  retattr 
ation  ;  the  British  courts  of  admiralty  ever  considered  them 
in  that  light.  But  in  war,  retaliation  has  a  very  compre- 
hensive meaning  ;  a  thing  entirely  unwarrantable  in  itself,  is 
excused  on  this  pretext.  And,  after  all,  it  is  in  some  de*- 
gree  uncertain  fiow  far  the  British  government  can  reasona? 
bly  pro6t  of  this  justification  ;  though,  as  it  respects  the  nQti- 
tral,  not  affording  the  slightest  apology,  relief,  or  consobr 
tion.  Any  one,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  look  into  the 
very  full  examination  on  the  orders  in  council,  before  the 
House  of  Commons,''^  will,  at  least,  be  inspired  with  sppe 
doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  mischief  the  Berlin  decree  did 
British  commerce.  We  admit  the  matter  is  a  perplexed 
one,  particularly  as  it  related  to  the  course  of  exchange; 
and  we  are  far  from  being  in  a  situation  to  give  an  opinion 
on  it.  But,  in  another  point,  retaliation  furnished  a  stiU 
feebler  excuse.  The  British  orders  were  a  much  greater 
grievance  to  the  neutral  than  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees ; 
for  England  possessed,  in  some  degree,  the  power  to  execute 
them.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  circumstances, 
that  the  very  navy,  directed  to  enforce  these  orders,  was  at 
the  same  moment  virtually  engaged  in  protecting  neutral 
commerce  from  the  operation  of  the  French  decrees.  The 
right  of  retaliation  was   not  exercised   for  a  year  ;    for  no 

*  On  the  petitions  from  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  London,  against 
orders  in  council  in  1808.  These  petitions  were  heard  by  evidence, 
and  by  counsel  (Mr.  Brougham)  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  One  of  the 
most  concise,  and,  perhaps,  ablest  defences  of  the  "orders,"  will  be 
found  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stephen,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, March  6th,  1809,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  relative  to  the 
**  late  overtures  of  the  American  government."  This  speech  is  report- 
ed at  length  in  A  pp.  to  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xiii.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  to  state,  that  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the  orders  in 
England,  declared  that  British  trade  suffered  very  much  two  or  three 
months  previous  to  the  orders  in  council,  in  consequence  of  the  Berlin 
decree,  or  of  the  great  power  of  Bonaparte  on  the  continent. 
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other  notice  was,  in  the  outset,  taken  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
than  in  prohibiting,  in  January  1 807,  all  trade  between  those 
countries  of  Europe  so  much  under  the  influence  of  France 
as  to  reject  British  trade. ^  England  waited  to  ascertain 
whether  the  French  would  carry  their  threats  into  execu- 
tion, and  whether  neutrals  would  acquiesce  in  those  mari- 
time usurpations. 

The  British  orders  produced  an  extreme. sensation  in  this 
country.  The  neutral  was  placed  between  confiscation  and 
confiscation  ;  if  he  went  to  a  French  port  without  touching 
nt  a  British,  and  paying  such  taxes  or  duties  as  the  govern- 
ment ehose  to  impose,  he  was  liable  to  capture ; — and  if  he 
touched  at  the  British,  he  was  certain  of  condemnation  when 
he  arrived  at  the  French.  The  actual  loss  by  capture,  to 
the  declaration  of  war  in  June  1812,  was,  in  itself,  very 
great ;  but  a  still  more  severe  loss  arose  from  the  alarm  these 
orders  spread  through  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community, 
from  the  necessity  merchants  were  under  of  so  shaping 
their  adventures  as  not  to  expose  their  property  to  destruc- 
tion, and  from  the  various  restrictive  acts,  to  which  th^ 
American  government  thought  itself  compelled  to  resort  for 

*  The  effect  of  the  order  of  January,  wns  to  forbid  the  coastiDg 
trade  of  the  enemy.  Ou  the  part  of  England  this  miglit  have  been  a 
judicious  undertaking,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ground  assumed 
on  this  occasion  was,  that  the  British  government  did  not  choose  to 
interrupt  the  commerce  of  neutrals.  When  General  Armstrong  pro- 
tested against  the  Berlin  decree,  within  a  month  after  its  promulga- 
tion, he  received  an  answer  from  the  French  minister  Decr^s,  that  the 
instrument  did  not  apply  to  America.  During  the  first  twelve  months 
of  this  decree,  American  commerce  increased  with  England,  and  the 
case  ef  the  Horizon,  and  of  the  first  orders  in  council,  were  both  known 
at  the  same  time  in  the  United  States.  We  have  in  '96,  '97,  and  in 
1800,  specimens  of  decrees  somewhat  similar  to  the  Berhn.  They 
were  never  executed  out  of  the  limits  of  France.  As  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment, the  aid  of  America  could  not  be  justly  invoked  in  checking 
the  evils,  the  acts  of  one  belligerent  did  to  the  commerce  of  the  other. 
And,  after  all,  the  misfortune  of  this  country  was,  that  whether  the 
belligerents  adopted  offensive  measures,  or  simply  those  of  retaliatioD| 
America  was  one  of  the  first  &nd  greatest  victims. 

vojp.  II.  4 
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the  protection  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens. 
In  consequence,  there  was  a  vast  capital  lying  idle,  and  a 
great  number  of  en terprizing,  industrious,  intelligent  citizens 
living  without  employment.  To  shield  itself  against  these 
constant  inroads  on  its  neutrality,  the  United  States  had 
recourse  only  to  such  measures  as  a  desire  of  peace  could 
dictate.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  not  vigorous  enough 
for  the  occasion.  Negotiation  abroad  having  failed,  a  course 
of  municipal  regulations,  in  the  shape  of  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions, was  commenced  in  1806.  The  first  measure  was 
an  act  to  forbid  the  importation  of  certain  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  from  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  after 
November  of  that  year.  This  was  followed  by  the  em- 
bargo of  December  1807,  and  the  nonintercourse  of  March 
1809  ; — we  do  not  mention  the  partial  or  supplementary 
acts.  From  the  first  nonimportation  act,  the  nation  was 
subjected,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  to  a  restrictive 
system  ;  but  the  trade  was  never  so  extensive,  or  more 
profitable,  than  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  this 
period.  The  imports  and  exports  were  both  greater  than 
they  had  been  in  any  former  years,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  country  was  obviously  making  a  rapid  and  solid  pro- 
gress. In  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  the  export  trade  had 
acquired  an  ^'  augmentation  of  89,331,109  dollars  ;"  but  in 
1807,  it  was  reduced  in  an  instant  to  the  aggregate  of 
22,430,960  dollars,  only  1,677,862  more  than  the  amount 
in  1791,  the  second  year  after  the  organization  of  the  pre- 
sent government.*  The  restrictive  system  was  adopted  to 
secure  the  rights  and  save  the  property  of  the  citizens,  to 
prepare  the  country  for  a  war,  or  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  circumstances  of  irritation  and  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerents  ; — an  experiment  attended  with  little 
success.  The  belligerents  were  too  powerful,  too  deeply 
engaged,  to  be  diverted  from  their  course  by  measures  so 
entirely  passive.  It  is  impossible  to  compel  countries  like 
France  and  England,  abounding  in  such  infinite  resources,  to 

*  Seybert.    Statistical  Annals. 
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abandon  a  whole  system  of  policy,  particularly  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  one  for  which  they  were  then  contending,  by 
depriving  them,  for  a  few  years,  of  the  commerce  of  a  single 
neutral  state. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  it  was  intimated  to  the  British 
government,  that  the  embargo,  and  the  acts  supplementary 
to  it,  would.be  repealed,  as  it  respected  that  country,  when- 
ever the  orders  in  council,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  should  be  suspended.  This  offer  England  re- 
jected, refusing  to  obtain  a  favour  from  America  by  a  con- 
cession to  France.  The  embargo  was  considered,  by  the 
ministry,  as  a  municipal  measure,  affecting  only  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ;  nor  did  they  pretend  to  make  any 
cM>mplaint  of  it.  But  they  took  a  very  different  view  of  the 
orders  in  council, — in  their  opinion,  a  right  of  retaliation, 
enercised  against  their  enemies. 

The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  country  be- 
ooming  every  day  greater,  there  appeared  no  alternative  but 
an  entire  suspension  of  commerce  with  all  the  world,  or  war 
both  with  England  and  France.  We  shall  extract  a  para- 
graph from  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  November  1808  : 

'*The  aggressions  of  England  and  France,  collectively  affecting 
almost  the  whole  of  our  commerce,  and  persisted  in,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  remonstrances,  explanations  and  propositions  the  most 
candid  and  unexceptionable,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  ma- 
ritime war  waged  by  both  nations  against  the  United  States.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  ultimate  and  only  effectual  mode  of  pesisting 
that  warfare^  if  persisted  in,  is  war.  A  permanent  suspension  of  com- 
merce, after  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  peace,  would 
not  properly  be  resistance, — it  would  be  withdrawing  from  the  Con- 
test, and  abandoning  our  indisputable  right  freely  to  navigate  the  ocean. 
The  present  unsettled  state  of  the  world,  the  extraordinary  situa- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  are  placed,  and  the  necessity,  if 
war  be  resorted  to,  of  making  it  at  the  same  time  against  both  na- 
tions, and  these  the  two  most  powerful  of  the  world,  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  hesitation.  There  would  be  none  in  resorting  to 
that  remedy,  however  calamitous,  if  a  selection  could  be  made  on 
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aDj  priaciple  of  justice,  or  without  a  sacrifice  of  national  inde- 
pendence.^' 

This  gloomy  prospect  was  for  a  moment  relieved  by  a: 
circumstance,  bailed  as  most  auspicious  in  the   outset,  but, 
which  ultimately  added  to  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  and 
provocations.     We  now  refer  to  the  negotiation,  completed 
ia  April  1809   by  Mr.  Erskine,^  an  arrangement  that  sus- 
pended, for  a  short  time,  the  appearance  and  necessity  ot 
war.     The  proposition  made  by  that  minister,  that  the  or- 
ders in  council,  of  January  and  November  1807,  should  be 
withdrawn,  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  as  far  as  respected  the.- 
United  States,  provided  the  intercourse  should  be  renewed, 
between  America  and  England,  was  received  with  great  sat- 
isfaction  by  this  government.     An  immediate  answer   was^ 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  President  would,^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  11th  section  of  the  statute,  commonly 
called  the  nonintercourse  act,  issue  a  proclamation,  so  that 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  might  oa: 
the  same  day  be  renewed,  in  the  manner  provided  in  that 
act.     Accordingly,  on   the  very  day   (April  19)   on  which 
this  note  was  written,  the  following  proclamation  was  offi^ 
cially  published  : 

"  By  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  proclamation.  Where- 
as it  is  provided  by  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress^, 
entitled  ^^  an  act  to  interdict  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  their  depen- 
dencies,  and  for  other  purposes,"  that,  ^'  in  case  either  France  oi^ 
Great  Britain  shall  so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts,  as  that  they  • 
shall  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,'^ 
the  President  is  authorized  to  declare  the  same  by  proclamationi 
after  which  the  trade  suspended  by  the  said  ^act,  and  by  an  act 
laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  bar-, 
hours  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  may  be  renewed  with  the  nation  so  doing.     And  whereas, . 

*  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  David  M.  Erskine,  were  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary.  Mr.  Rose  left  this  country  in  March 
1808. 
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the  honourable  David  Montague  Erskine,  his  Britannic  majestj'i 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has,  by  the 
order  and  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  to  this  govern- 
ment, that  the  British  orders  in  council,  of  January  and  November 
1807,  will  have  been  withdrawn,  as  respects  the  United  States,  on 
the  10th  day  of  June  next — Now,  therefore,  1,  James  Madison, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim,  that  the  orders 
in  council,  aforesaid,  will  have  been  withdrawn  on  the  said  tenth 
day  of  June  next,  after  which  day,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Great  Britain,  as  suspended  by  the  act  of  Congress  above 
mentioned,  and  an  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels 
in  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several 
acts  supplementary  thereto,  may  be  renewed." 

Mr.  Erskine  having  likewise  offered  reparation  for  the  af- 
fair of  the  Chesapeake,  the  proposition  was  accepted  by  the 
American  government ;  and  he  declared,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  a  minister,  possessing  full  powers,  would  be  sent  to  this 
country,  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  all  the  points  in  discussion. 
Bpt  the  satisfaction,  the  arrangement  of  the  1 9th  diffused, 
was  soon  dispelled,  for  on  the  3d  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
the  British  minister  gave  official  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  his  government  had  not  thought  proper  to  con- 
firm the  provisional  agreement  he  had  entered  into.  It  was 
W6ll  known,  at  the  time,  that  the  motive  of  this  refusal  of 
the  ministry  was  the  circumstance  of  the  envoy's  having  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions.  In  consequence  of  this  communica- 
tion,  the  President  issued  a  second  proclamation  of  August 
9,  1809,  declaring  that  the  nonintercourse  act  was  again  in 
force,  in  regard  to  Great  Britain.  The  British  government 
also  issued  orders  to  protect  from  capture  such  American 
vessels  as  bad  left  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the 
original  proclamation  of  the  President. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  business  ; — justly  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  American  government  and  people,  exceedingly 
increasing  the  probability  of  war.  We  believe  that  no  doubt 
now  remains,  but  that  it  would  have  been  for  the  benefit  of 
Great  Britain  to  have  confirmed  the  arrangement  of  April^ 
1809,— -or  what  was,  in  reality,  equivalent  to  it,  the  propo- 
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tition  of  the  American  government,  of  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. England  would  not  accede  to  either,  on  the  ground, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  would  amount  to  a  virtual  repeal 
of  her  orders.  Mr.  Erskine  certainly  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions, as  he  admits  himself,  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Canning  ; — 
he  attempts  no  justification  of  his  conduct,  in  relation  to  the 
two  conditions  of  his  instructions,  concerning  the  colonial 
trade,  and  the  enforcing  the  embargo  against  France,  by  the 
means  of  English  men  of  war,  though  he  offers  satisfactory 
explanations  upon  some  minor  points."^     He  closes  a  letter, 

*  These  instructions  of  Mr.  Canning,  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine, 
of  January  23,  1809,  not  only  contain  two  extraordinary  propositions, 
but  as  they  constitute  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Smith,  we  shall  extract  them  entire. 
"From  the  reports  of  your  conversations  with  Mr.  Madison,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  it  appears,  1st,  that  the  American  government 
is  prepared,  in  the  event  of  his  majesty's  consenting  to  withdraw  the 
orders  in  council,  of  January  and  November  1807,  to  withdraw,  cotem- 
poraneously,  on  its  part,  the  interdiction  of  its  harbours  to  ships  of 
war,  and  all  nonintercourse  and  nonimportation  acts,  so  far  as  re- 
spects Great  Britain,  leaving  them  in  force  with  respect  to  France,  and 
the  powers  which  adopt  or  act  under  her  decrees.  2dly,  what  is  of  the. 
Utmost  importance,  as  precluding  a  new  source  of  misunderstanding, 
which  might  arise  after  the  adjustment  of  the  other  questions,that  Ame- 
rica is  willing  to  renounce,  during  the  present  war,  the  pretension  of 
carrying  on,  in  time  of  war,  all  trade  with  the  enemies'  colonies,  from 
which  she  was  excluded  during  peace.  3dly,  Great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  operation  of  the  embargo,  and  of  the  bona  fide 
intention  of  America  to  prevent  her  citizens  from  trading  with  France, 
and  the  powers  adopting  and  acting  under  the  French  decrees,  is  to  be 
considered  as  being  at  liberty  to  capture  all  such  American  vessels  as-, 
may  be  found  attempting  to  trade  with  the  ports  of  any  of  those  pow-. 
ers ;  without  which  security  for  the  observance  of  the  embargo,  the 
raising  of  it  nominally,  with  respect  to  Great  Britain  alone,  would  in 
fact  raise  it  with  respect  to  all  the  world.  On  these  conditions,  his 
majesty  would  consent  to  withdraw  the  orders  in  council,  of  January. 

and  November  1807,  so  far  as  respects  America." "  Upon  receiving 

through  you,  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  a  distinct  and 
official  recognition  of  the  three  above  mentioned  conditions,  his  ma- 
jesty will  lose  no  time  in  sending  to  America  a  minister,  fully  empow- 
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dated  August  10,  the  last  he  appears  to  have  written^  with 
this  expression  : — '^  Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  have 
deviated,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the  orders  I  bad  re^ 
ceived,  but  a  thorough  conviction  upon  my  mind,  that  bj  so 
doing,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  should  accomplish  the  object  which 
his  majesty  had  in  view,  when,  by  too  strictly  adhering  to  the 
letter  of  my  instructions,  I  might  lose  the  opportunity  of 
promoting  essentially  his  majesty^s  wishes  and  interest." 
The  instructions  to  this  minister,  and  the  entire  correspond- 
ence, have  since  been  published. 

In  the  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Erskine,  the  Americao 
government  relinquished  the  ground, taken  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake,  that  they  would  not  treat  of 
that  affair,  except  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  impress- 
ment. The  government,  also,  expressed  no  dissatisfactioni 
that  the  officer,  admiral  Berkeley,  had  not  only  been  recalled, 
but  had  recently  been  appointed  to  a  high  command  at  Lis* 
bon.  Nor  could  America  have  been  satisfied  with  the  partial 
explanation,  given  by  Mr.  secretary  Canning  to  Mr.  Pinkney, 
of  the  reasons  of  the  disavowal  of  the  Erskine  arrangement; 
particularly  as  the  secretary  intimated,  that  the  minister  then 
in  America  would  be  furnished  with  instructions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Propriety  obviously  required,  the  explanation  should 
be  given  on  the  spot ;  and,  as  the  confidence  of  his  govern- 
ment had  been  withdrawn  from  the  individual  who  framed 
the  provisional  convention,  he  was  an  unsuitable  person  for 
that  purpose.  These  instructions  were  never  executed  by 
him; — a  duty  that  naturally,  and  with  great  fitness,  fell  upon 

ered  to  consign  them  to  n  formal  and  regular  treaty." "  Upon  the 

receipt  here  of  an  official  note,  containing  an  engagement  for  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  American  government,  of  the  three  conditions  above  spe- 
cified, his  majesty  will  be  prepared,  on  the  faith  of  such  engagement, 
either  immediately,  (if  the  repeal  shall  have  been  immediate  in  Ame- 
rica) or  on  any  day  specified  by  the  American  government  for  that 
repeal,  reciprocally  to  recall  the  orders  in  council,  without  waiting  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  And  you  are  authorized,  in  the  circum- 
stances herein  described,  to  take  such  reciprocal  engagement  on  his 
majesty's  behalf."    Par.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  Append.  124, 125, 12C. 
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•fcts  successor.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  state,  that  Mr, 
Erskme  was  not  invested  with  full  power  to  make  a  treaty ; 
atid  he  had  never  exchanged  his  powers  with  any  persons 
properly  authorized,  on  the  part  of  the  American  government. 
When  the  convention  was  made,  he  stood  in  the  h'ght  only  of 
an  accredited  minister.  In  a  recent  instance,  our  government 
withheld  their  sanction  from  a  treaty,  concluded  by  envoys 
invested  with  full  powers,  and  especially  accredited  for  that 
purpose.  •  The  ratification  was  refused,  in  that  case,  without 
the  customary  form  of  submitting  it  to  that  body,  hivested, 
tinder  the  constitution,  with  the  examination  of  treaties.  It 
is, indeed,  evident,  from  an  expression,  in  Mr.  Erskine's  letter, 
of  April  18th,  that  he  himself  did  not  possess  a  full  power.  It 
18  as  follows  : — "  On  these  grounds  and  expectations,  I  am 
instructed  to  communicate  to  the  American  government,  his 
majesty's  determination  of  sending  to  the  United  States  an 
envoy  extraordinary,  invested  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  all  the  points  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries."  At  that  time,  Mr.  Erskine  was  authorized  to  bind 
his  government,  only  on  the  three  conditions  of  his  instruc- 
tions ;  he  was,  moi-eover,  authorized  to  assure  the  American 
government,  that  if  they  wished  to  act  upon  the  arrangement, 
before  a  formal  treaty  could  be  made,  full  and  immediate 
effect  should  be  given  to  it  in  England. 

The  next  negotiation  presents  us  with  still  greater  circum- 
stances of  irritation,  though  of  a  novel  character  ;  it  began  in 
anger,  and  was  speedily  termindled.  Francis  J.  Jackson,  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Erskine,  who  had  been  recalled,  arrived  in 
the  autumn  of  1809,  in  this  country.  Having  presented  his 
credential  letters,  he  had  two  conferences  wuth  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  but  verbal  communication  did  not  extend  beyond 
thai  point.  On  the  9th  of  October,  the  Secretary  addressed 
him  a  note,  complaining  that  no  distinct  or  solid  reasons  had 
been  given  for  the  disavowal  of  the  Erskine  arrangement, 
with  the  additional  remark  that  the  government  was  entitled 
to  receive  not  only  a  formal  disavowal  from  a  public  func- 
tionary on  the  spot,  but  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
laws  of  nations  (Yattel)  required,  that  the  reasons  should  be 
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^^  solid  and  weighty/'  The  case  was  an  extraordinary  one : 
in  the  usual  conventions,  made  between  nations,  no  part  of 
them  were,  in  general,  subject  to  be  executed,  till  ratified 
by  the  respective  governments.  But  the  arrangement  of 
1809  was  cxirried,  by  the  American  government,  into  imme- 
diate  execution  ;  and  the  merchants,  relying  upon  the  good 
faith  with  which  it  was  concluded,  sent  their  vessels  to  sea, 
as  soon  as  the  time,  fixed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, would  allow.  The  letter  concluded  with  the  following 
expression: — '^  To  avoid  the  misconceptions,  incident  to  oral 
proceedings,  I  have  the  honour  to  intimate,  that  it. is  thought 
expedient,  that  our  further  discussions,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, be  in  the  written  form."  An  answer  was  written  to 
this  letter,  on  the  11th,  by  Mr.  Jackson  : 

^^  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  official  letter  of  the 
9th  inst.  towards  the  close  of  which  you  ioform  roe,  that  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  put  an  end  to  all  verbal  commuoicntioD, 
between  yourself  and  me,  in  discussing  the  important  objects  of  my 
mission.  Considering  that  a  very  few  dnys  have  elapsed,  since  I 
delivered  to  the  President  a  credential  letter  from  the  king,  my 
master — and  that  nothing  has  been  even  alleged  to  have  occurred, 
to  deprive  m^  of  the  facility  of  access,  and  of  the  credit  to  which, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  I  am  by  that  letter  entitled,  I  be- 
lieve there  does  not  exist,  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  a  precedent 
for  such  a  determination,  between  two  ministers,  who  have  met 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  terminating  amicably  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  their  respective  countries ;  but,  after  mature  re- 
flection, 1  am  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it,  by  recollection  of  the 
time  that  must  necessarily  elapse,  before  I  can  receive  his  roajes- 
ty^s  commands  upon  so  unexpected  an  occurrence,  and  of  the  de- 
triment that  would  ensue  to  the  public  service,  if  my  ministerial 
functions  were,  in  the  interval,  to  be  altogether  suspended.  1  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  entering  my  protest  against  a  pro- 
ceeding, which  1  can  consider  in  no  other  light,  than  as  a  violation, 
in  my  person,  of  the  most  essential  rights  of  a  public  minister,  when 
adopted,  as  in  the  present  case,  without  any  alleged  misconduct  on 
his  part." 
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This  declaration  was, perhaps,  hasty ;  and  the  opinion,  here 
expressed,  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  be  incorrect* 
,Two  disccrssions  bad  been  held,  and  such  progress  made  in 
the  topic,  as  to  render  a  precise  statement  necessary,  in  or- 
der that  the  views  and  propositions  of  the  respective  parties 
might  be  exactly  understood, — a  proceeding  not  unusual  in 
diplomacy. ^  A  very  recent  instance  took  place  in  the  nego- 
tiation, in  1808,  between  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Canning. 
The  late  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  govern- 
ments rendered  such  a  precaution  abundantly  necessary,  va- 
rious and  important  misconceptions  having  arisen  from  neglect 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  The  instructions,  sent  by  Mr. 
Canning  to  Mr.  Erskine,  originated  entirely  in  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  latter  gentleman  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  conversation  with  members'^  of  the  government. 
Mr.  Jackson  was,  also,  somewhat  incorrect  in  the  construc- 
tion he  put  on  the  intimation  of  the  Americaa  secretary  ;  the 
language  not  admitting  of  a  meaning,  so  broad  and  compre- 
hensive. It  was  apparently  intended,  that  the  restriction  to 
Written  communication  should  apply  only  to  the  particular 
discussions  then  in  hand ; — by  no  means  to  a  denial  of  all 
verbal  intercourse  whatever.  Mr.  Jackson  was  satisfied  with 
an  explanation  of  this  matter,  subsequently  given. 

The  correspondence  between  the  American  secretary  of 
state  and  the  British  minister  began  under  these  and  other 
unfavourable  auspices ;  it  had  a  speedy  and  unfortunate  ter- 
mination. Omitting  other  matters,  that  led  to  some  angry 
remarks,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  particular  topic, 
that  immediately  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Jackson. 
It  turned  upon  the  point,  whether  the  whole  of  Mr.  Erskine^s 
instructions  were  known  to  the  American  government.  We 
shall  begin  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Jackson's  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  where  this  subject  is  first  mentioned: 

"  It  was  not  known,  when  I  left  England,  whether  Mr.  Erskine 
bad,  according  to  the  liberty  allowed  him,  communicated  lo  you  in 
extenso  his  original  instructions.     It  now  appears  that  he  did  not. 

^  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Smith  and  Madison. 
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But  in  reverting  to  his  official  correspondence  and  particularly  to  a 
despatch  addressed  on  the  20th  of  April  to  his  majesty's  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  I  find  that  he  there  states,  that  he  had 
submitted  to  your  consideration  the  three  conditions,  specified  in 
those  instructions  as  the  ground  work  of  an  arrangement,  which, 
according  to  information  received  from  this  country,  it  was  thought 
in  England  might  be  made  with  a  prospect  of  great  mutual  advan- 
tage/ Mr.  Erskine  there  reports  verbatim  ei  seriatim  your  ohseryd' 
tiOns  upon  each  of  the  three  conditions,  and  the  reasons,  which 
induced  you  to  think,  that  others  might  be  substituted  in  lieu  of 
them.  It  may  have  been  concluded  belween  you,  that  these  latter 
were  an  equivalent  for  the  original  conditions,  but  the  very  act  of 
substitution  evidently  shows,  that  those  original  conditions  were  in 
fact  very  explicitly  communicated  to  you,  and  by  you  of  course 
laid  before  the  President  for  his  consideration.  1  need  hardly  add, 
fbat  the  difference  between  these  conditions,  and  those  contained 
lii  (he  arrangement  of  the  18th  and  19th  of  April,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  require  no  elucidation,  nor  need  1  draw  the  conclusion, 
which  I  consider  as  admitted  by  all  absence  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  American  government;  viz.,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances his  majesty  had  an  undoubted  and  incontroveitible  right  to 
disavow  the  act  of  his  minister.  I  must  here  allude  to  a  supposi* 
tion,  which  you  have  more  than  once  mentioned  to  mc,  and  by 
which,  if  it  bad  any  the  slightest  foundation,  this  right  might  per- 
haps have  been  in  some  degree  affected.  You  have  informed  me 
that  you  understood  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  tyvo  sets  of  instructions 
by  which  to  regulate  his  conduct,  and  that  upon  one  of  them, 
which  had  not  been  communicated  either  to  you  or  to  the  public, 
was  to  be  rested  the  justification  of  the  terms  finally  agreed  upon 
between  you  and  him.  It  is  my  duty,  sir,  solemnly  to  declare  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  President,  that  the  despatch  from  Mr. 
Canning  to  Mr.  Erskine,  which  you  have  made  the  basis  of  an 
official  correspondence  with  the  latter  minister,  and  which  was 
read  by  the  former  to  the  American  minister  in  London,  is  the  only 
despatch  by  which  the  conditions  were  prescribed  to  Mr.  Erskine 
for  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  with  this  country  on  the  mat- 
ter to  which  it  relates." 

This   paragraph  plainly  intimates  that  the  American  go^- 
verQtnent  were  acquainted,  with   Mr.  Erskioe's  instructions. 
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They,  therefore,  must  have  known  that  the  convention  was 
contrary  to  those  instructions  ;  and  it  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  convention  was  disavowed, 
a  conclusion  strengthened,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  en* 
voy,  by  the  absence  of  all  complaint  on  the  part  of  America. 
But  the  extract  ends  with  a  qualifying  phrase,  inconsistent  in 
its  meaning  with  the  leading  feature  of  the  paragraph.  If 
Mr.  Erskine  had,  in  the  belief  of  the  American  government^ 
other  instructions  than  those  he  communicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can secretary,  it  is  quite  obvious,  the  American  government 
could  not  positively  have  known  that  the  convention^  con- 
cluded, was  at  variance  with  his  instructions.  If  an  envoy 
has  several  sets  of  instructions,  if  he  exhibits  only  one  set  to 
the  minister,  with  whom  he  treats,  and  after  that  makes  a 
treaty  at  variance  with  the  instructions  exhibited,  particularly 
of  the  simple  and  precise  character  of  those,  shown  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  the  impression  on  the  minister's  mind  probably 
would  be,  that  he  had  not  seen  all  the  instructions  of  the 
envoy.  In  the  letter  of  October  19th  of  the  secretary  of 
state  will  be  found  a  particular  answer  to  the  quotation  already 
made  from  Mr.  Jackson's  letter  of  the  11th  : 

^^The  stress  you  have  laid  on  what  you  have  been  pleased  to 
state,  as  the  substitution  of  the  terms  finally  agreed  on,  for  the 
terms  first  proposed,  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  surprise. 
Certain  it  is,  that  your  predecessor  did  present  for  my  considera- 
tion the  three  coDditions,  which  now  appear  in  the  printed  docu^ 
ment — that  he  was  disposed  to  urge  them  more  than  the  nature 
of  two  of, them  (both  palpably  inadmissible  and  one  more  than 
merely  inadmissible)  could  permit,  and  that,  on  finding  his  first  pro- 
posal unsuccessful,  the  more  reasonable  terms,  comprised  in  the 
arrangement  respecting  the  orders  in  council,  were  adopted." — 
*'  The  declaration  that  the  despatch  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Er- 
skine of  the  23d  January,  is  the  only  despatch  by  which  the  condi- 
tions were  prescribed  to  Mr.  Erskine  for  the  conclusion  of  an 
arrangement  on  the  matter  to  which  it  relates,"  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  to  this  government,  and  1  need  hardly  add,. that  if  that 
despatch  had  been  communicated  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement,  or 
if  it  had  been  known,  that  the  propositions  contained  in  it,  and 
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which  were  at  first  presented  \>y  Mr.  Erskine,  were  the  only  one§ 
on  which  he  was  authorized  to  make  an  arrangement,  the  ar^ 
rangement  would  not  have  been  made.^' 

In  this  extract  the  secretary  distinctly  states,  that  Mr. 
Jackson's  letter  furnished  the  government  with  the  first  in-- 
forniation,  that  Mr.  Canning's  despatch  of  the  23d  of  Janua- 
ry contained  the  conditions  upon  which  a  treaty  alone  could 
be  concluded ;  a  positive  declaration,  that  the  ADfierican 
government  did  not  know  before  that  Mr.  Erskine  did  not 
possess  other  instructions,  than  those  shown  to  the  secretary ; 
and  if  the  government  had  possessed  that  knowledge,  the 
convention  never  would  have  been  made.  It  is  important  to 
mark  this  expression,  because  here  the  controversy  on  that 
particular  point  could  well  have  terminated  ;  neither  party 
was  under  any  obligation  to  return  to  it.  The  language  of 
these  letters,  both  of  secretary  and  minister,  had  not  been 
particularly  mild  or  conciliatory.  They  both  obviously  wrote 
under  some  degree  of  irritation.  But  no  permanent  offence 
had  been  given,  Mr.  Jackson  having  declared,  he  was  satisfi- 
ed with  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  respecting  the 
form  of  intercourse.  Mr.  Jackson's  answer,  under  date  of 
October  23d,  is  in  the  following  words : 

^'  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  informing  you,  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  disavow  the  agreement  concluded  between 
.you  and  Mr.  Erskine,  because  it  was  concluded  in  violation  of  that 
g^entleman^s  instructions,  and  altogether  without  authority  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  terms  of  it.  These  instructions,  I  now  understand  by 
your  letter,  as  well  as  from  the  obvious  deduction,  which  I  took 
the  liberty  of  making  in  mine  of  the  11  th  instant,  were  at  the  time 
in  substance  made  known  to  you ;  no  stronger  illustration,  there- 
fore, can  be  given  of  the  deviation  from  them  which  occurred, 
than  by  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  your  agreement.  Nothing 
can  be  more  notorious  than  the  frequency  with  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  complicated  negotiation,  ministers  are  furnished  with 
a  gradation  of  conditions,  on  which  they  may  be  successively  au- 
thorized to  conclude.  So  common  is  the  case,  which  you  put 
bypothetically,  that  in  acceding  to  the  justice  of  your  statement,  I 
feel  myself  impelled  to  make  only  one  observatiou  upon  it,  which 
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is,,  that  it  does  not  strike  me  at  bearing  upon  the  consideration  of 
th^  unauthorized  agreement  concluded  here,  inasmuch  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  Mr.  Erskine  had  no  such  graduated  instructions.  You  are 
already  acquainted  with  that  which  was  given,  and  I  have  had  the 
Iionour  of  informing  you,  that  it  was  the  only  one,  by  which  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  to  conclude,  were  prescribed.  So  far 
from  the  terms,  which  he  was  actually  induced  to  accept,  having 
been  contemplated  in  that  instruction,  he  himself  states,  that  they 
were  substituted  in  lieu  of  those  originally  proposed." 

This  language  may  bear  a  double  construction,  though  the 
presumption  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  foreign  minister  would 
not  attempt  to  insult  a  government,  to  w^bich  he  was  accre- 
dited, in  the  gross  manner  that  one  form  of  interpretation 
would  imply.  If  Mr.  Jackson  intended  only  to  say,  that  the 
convention  was  disavowed,  because  it  was  in  violation  of 
Mr.  Erskine^s  instructions,  that,  as  he  had  now  ascertained 
those  instructions  were  known  to  the  American  government, 
and  as  he  had  himself  informed  them,  that  those  were  the 
only  instructions  Mr.  Erskine  possessed,  the  American  go- 
vernment could  not  have  been  surprised  the  convention  was 
disavowed,  assuredly  no  cause  of  objection  or  exception 
could  justly  lie  to  this  language.  There  is  manifestly  no 
intimation  in  this  construction,  that  the  American  government 
knew  at  the  time  of  the  convention  all  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  Erskine,  and  the  government  always  admitted  that  they 
had  seen  a  part  of  his  instructions.  The  other  interpreta- 
tion of  this  language,  and  the  one  the  government  obviously 
assigned  to  it,  is,  that  the  American  government  did  know  at 
the  time  of  the  convention,  that  the  instructions  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Erskine  were  the  only  ones  he  possessed.  What^ 
ever  construction  may  be  aflBxed  to  this  language,  the  remark 
is  just,  that  to  renew  the  intimation,  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  envoy,  a  gratuitous  proceeding.  Owing  to  indisposi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  reply  to  this  letter  before 
the  1st  of  November.     He  observes:. 

^^  I  abstain,  sir,  from  making  any  particular  animadversions  oM 
fieveral  irrelevant  and  improper  allusions  in  your  letter,  not  all 
■coroportiog  witb  the  professed  disposition  to  adjust,  in  an  aQiScable 
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trinnnier,  the  differences  unhappily  subsisting  between  t^  two 
cocAitries.  But  it  would  be  improper  to  conclude  the  few  bbserva* 
tldbs,  to  which  I  purposely  \la\tt  myself,  without  adverting^  to  ybof 
repeftition  of  a  language,  implying  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  this 
g'overoment,  that  the  instructions  of  your  predecessor  did  not  ad-* 
thorjze  the «  arrangement  formed  by  him.  After  the  explicit  and 
peremptory  asseveration,  that  this  government  had  no  such  know* 
ledge,  no  such  arrangement  wauld  have  been  entered  into,  the 
view  which  you  have  again  presented  of  the  subject,  makes  it  my 
duty  to  apprize  you  that  such  insinuations  are  inadmissible  in  the 
intercourse  of  a  foreign  minister  with  a  government  that  under- 
stands what  it  owes  to  itself.^' 

Whatever  character  may  be  ascribed  to  this  language,  it 
ptit  it  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  explain  that  portion  of 
his  letter,  at  which  the  American  secretary  had  taken  of- 
fence. The  secretary  himself,  in  the  course  of  their  short 
eorrespondence,  had  already  offered  ari  explanation  upon 
another  topic  that  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  irritating  to  the 
minister.  Mr.  Jackson  was,  evidently,  a  man  of  talents  ;  his 
eorrespondence  is  conducted  with  ability ;  certainly  with 
more  power  of  argument  and  expression  than  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors  ;  he  had  been  employed  many  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  his  country  ;  and  was,  therefore,  in 
every  respect,  competent  to  judge  of  the  meaning  Mr.  Smith 
had  ascribed  to  his  language.  It  was  quite  apparent,  that  a 
direct  attack  by  a  foreign  functionary  upon  the  honour  and 
veracity  of  a  government  was,  under  all  circumstances,  inad- 
missible. After  Mr.  Smith  had  undertaken  to  interpret,  on 
his  part,  the  language  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  to  attribute  to  it  a 
meaning,  that  every  diplomatic  agent  must  know  was  ex- 
ceedingly offensive,  there  was  presented  to  the  latter  gentle- 
man the  alternative,  either  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
construction  of  the  American  secretary.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Jackson  obviously  did  not  consider,  that  he  was  under 
any  obligation  to  offer,  an  explanation  of  his  own  language. 
The  government,  with  whom  he  was  sent  to  treat,  had  un* 
dertaken  to  interpret  the  phrases  and  sentences  of  his  letters, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  construction^  not  only  rested  in 
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their  discretion,  but  he,  in  justice,  could  only  be  made  aq-^ 
swerable  for  his  own  expressions,  and  not  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  others.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  view  the 
British  minister  took  of  this  unfortunate  business  ;  and  with 
these  impressions  he  replied  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Smith. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  from  Mr.  Jackson's  answer  of  No* 
vember  4th : 

"  I  am  concerned,  sir,  to  be  obliged  a  second  time  to  appeal  td 
those  principles  of  public  law,  under  the  sanction  and  protection  of 
which  I  was  sent  to  this  country.  Where  there  is  not  freedom  of 
communication  in  the  form  substituted  for  the  more  usual  one  of 
verbal  discussion,  there  can  be  little  useful  intercourse  between 
ministers ;  and  one,  ^at  least,  of  the  epithets,  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  apply  to  my  last  letter,  is  such  as  necessaHljf 
abridges  that  freedom.  That  any  thing  therein  contained,  may  be 
irrelevant  to  the  subject.  It  is  of  course  competent  in  you  to  en? 
deavour  to  show,  and,  as  far  as  you  succeed  in  so  doing,  in  so  iiair 
will  my  argument  lose  of  its  validity ;  but  as  to  the  propriety  of 
my  allusions,  you  must  allow  me  to  acknowledge  only  the  decision 
of  my  own  sovereign,  whose  commands  I  obey,  and  to  whom,  alone, 
1  can  consider  myself  responsible.  Beyond  this,  it  suffices  that  I 
do  not  deviate  from  the  respect  due  to  the  government,  to  which 
I  am  accredited. 

"  You  will  find  that  in  my  correspondence  with  yoo,  I  have 
carefully  avoided  drawing  conclusions  that  did  not  necessarily  fol- 
low from  the  premises  advanced  by  me,  and,  last  of  all,  should  1 
think  of  uttering  an  insinuation  where  1  was  unable  to  substantiate 
a  fact.  To  facts,  such  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them,  I 
have  scrupulously  adhered,  and  in  so  doing,  I  must  continue,  where- 
ever  the  good  faith  of  his  Majesty's  government  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, to  vindicate  its  honour  and  dignity,  in  the  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  me  the  best  calculated  for  Ihat  purpose." 

On  the  8th  of  November,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  from  the  Department  of  State  : 

'^  In  my  letter  of  the  19th  ult.  I  stated  to  you,  that  the  declara- 
tion in  your  letter  of  the  1 1th,  that  the  despatch  from  Mr.  Canning 
to  Mr.  Erskine  of  the  23d  January,  was  the  only  despatch  by  which 
the  conditions  were  prescribed  to  Mr.  Erskine  for  the  conclusion 
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of  an  arraDgement  on  the  matter  to  which  it  related,  was  then  for 
the  first  time  made  to  this  government ;  and  it  was  added,  that  if 
that  despatch  bad  been  communicated  at  the  time  of  the  arrange 
ment,  or  if  it  had  been  known  that  the  propositions  contained  io  U^ 
were  the  only  ones  on  which  he  was  authorized  to  mbke  an  ar- 
rangement, the  arrangement  would  not  have  been  made. 

^^  -In  my  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  adverting  to  the  repetition  in 
joar  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  of  a  language  implying  a  knowledge 
of  this  government  that  the  instructions  of  your  predecessor  did 
not  authorize  the  arrangement  formed  by  him,  an  intimation  was 
distinctly  given  to  you,  that  after  the  explicit  and  peremptory  as- 
severation that  this  government  had  not  any  knowledge,  and  that 
with  such  a  knowledge,  such  an  arrangement  would  not  have  been 
made,  no  such  insinuation  could  be  admitted  by  this  government. 

"  Finding  that  in  your  reply  of  the  4th  instant,  you  have  used  a 
language^  which  cannot  be  understood,  but  as  reiterating  and  even 
aggravating  the  same  gross  insinuation,  it  only  remains,  in  order  to 
preclude  opportunities,  which  are  thus  abused,  to  inform  you  that 
no  further  communications  will  be  received  from  you,  and  that  the 
necessity  of  this  determination  will,  without  delay,  be  made  known 
to  your  government.  In  the  mean  time,  a  ready  attention  will  be 
given  to  any  communications  affecting  the  interests  of  the  two  na- 
tions through  any  other  channel  that  may  be  substituted.^' 

Mr.  Jackson  immediately  withdrew  with  every  member  of 
his  mission  from  Washington  ;  he  made  New-York  the  place 
of  his  residence.  ^  The  Secretary  of  Legation  was  desired, 
by  the  British  minister,  to  give  notice  of  that  circumstance 
to  the  Department  of  State.  The  government,  without  de- 
lay, requested  the  recall  of  Mr.  Jackson.  And  on  the  14th 
of  March  1810,  Mr.  Pinkney,  the  American  minister  in 
London  (whose  commission  had  been  renewed  in  February 
1808),  received  notice  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  directed 
to  return  to  England,  but  his  recall  was  not  accompanied 
with  any  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  his  own  government. 
We  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  pass  over  in  entire  silence 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Jackson,  though  the  extracting  a  portion  of 
the  correspondence  has  exceeded  the  limits,  we  have  in  most 
cases  prescribed   for  ourselves.     Being  the  second  instance 
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of  a  minister  having  been  withdrawn,  at  the  request  of  the 
government,  since  the  constitution,  and,  on  some  other  ac-* 
epunts,  an  important  point  in  the  diplomatic  historj  of  the 
period,  we  have  endeavoured  to  present,  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  the  subject  would  admit,  and  without  entering  into  a  pro* 
tracted  discussion,  a  complete  view  and  illustration  of  this 
whole  transaction.  Separate  from  the  uncommon  feeling  it 
awakened  at  the  time,  it  was  attended  with  the  serious  and 
lamentable  consequence  of  an  interruption  of  an  important 
negotiation. 

Thus  a  second  negotiation  was  broken  off.  Eighteen 
months  had  passed,  and  no  reparation  whatever  had  been 
made  for  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  country  was 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  disputes  of  the  belliger- 
ents ;  and  the  prospect  every  day  diminished,  that  it  would 
be  able  peaceably  to  rescue  itself  with  honour  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  occasion.  England  at  this  time  manifest- 
ed a  great  degree  of  indifference  concerning  her  relations 
with  America,^  and  probably  not  apprehending  a  war,  she 

*  We  shall  here  conclude  the  series  of  British  orders  and  instruc- 
tions. 

Jan.  8th.  1808.  Carthagena;  Cadiz,  St.  Lucar  and  intermediate 
ports  declared  in  blockade. 

March  28th.  1808.  Duties  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament  on  all  mer-^ 
chandjse  exported  from  Great  Britain  under  regulations  of  orders  in 
council  of  November  11  and  27. 

April  11th.  1808.  Public  and  private  armed  vessels  directed  not  to 
interrupt  neutrals  bound  to  British  "  islands,  colonies,  or  settlements, 
in  the  West  Indies  or  South  America,  to  whomsoever  property  may 
appear  to  belong,  and  notwithstanding  such  vessel  m$iy  not  have  re-« 
gular  clearances  and  documents  on  board." 

April  14th.  1808.  Exportation  of  cotton  wool  to  foreign  places  pro- 
hibited till  end  of  next  session  of  Parliament.  Provisions  of  late  or<t 
ders  in  council  confirmed. 

May  4th.  1808.    Island  of  Zealand  declared  in  blockade. 

June  23d.  1808.  American  and  British  vessels  permitted,  by  act  of 
Parhament,  to  bring  to  British  ports,  directly  from  America,  merchan- 
dise of  American  growth  or  manufacture,  "subject  to  such  duties  only 
as  were  payable  on  the  like  commodities  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries." October 
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bxtl  doubtless  resolved,  that  no  negotiation  should  induce  her 
to  make  a  change  in  her  foreign  policy.  The  information^ 
that  the  recall  of  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  requested,  was  re- 
eeived  with  perfect  coolness,  and  in  giving  notice  that  his 
return  would  be  directed,  Lord  Wellesley  indulged  in  no 
coinplaint.  .  On  the  contrary,  he  signified  with  great  courtesy 
bift.«oncern  that  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  two  coun^* 
tries  had  been,  for  a  moment,  interrupted. 

We  consider  the  affair  of  Mr.  Jackson  altogether  as  a  per-^ 
sonal  one.  He  had  no  instructions  to  enter  into  the  business 
of  Mr.  Erskine's  convention,  nor  various  other  retrospective 
affiurs  into  which  the  warmth  of  discussion  led  the  two  minis- 
ters. The  circumstance,  that  brought  about  the  immediate 
end  unfortunate  termination  of  his  mission,  was  not  at  all  of 
an  official  nature.  At  any  rate,  this  event  did  not  cause 
the  slightest  change  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two 
governments.  Mr.  Pinkney  remained  in  England  as  the  en- 
Toy  of  this  country,  and  in  July  1810,  Lord  Wellesley  in- 
formed  that  gentleman,  it  was  his  intention  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States.  Still,  some  dissatis- 
faction  was  expressed  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  that 
the  business  of  the  nation  wks  left  in  the  hands  of  a  charg6 
in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Pinkney  was  directed  to  take 
a  corresponding  step,  as  it  respected  the  affairs  of  his  own 
country.  In  order,  however,  not  to  interrupt  the  narration, 
we  shall  state  here,  that  no  minister  having  been  appointed, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
as  late  as  January  1811,  Mr.  Pinkney,  by  the  direction  of 
'bis  government,  requested  an  audience  of  leave.  He  ap* 
pointed  Mr.  Smith  charge  d'affaires.  The  American  govern- 
ment was  still  desirous  of  an  arrangement  with  England,  and 
as  early  as  January  1810,  a  few  months  after  the  affair  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Pinkney  was  instructed  to  renew,  under 

October  14tb.  1808.  French  leeward  Carribean  islands  declared  in 
blockade. 

April  26th.  1809.     Holland  declared  in  blockade. 

May  24th.  1809.  This  blockade  suspended  for  a  time  on  account  of 
Erskine  arrangement. 
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the7>rigiQal  commission  of  Maj  1806,  a  negotiation  <<  re4 
Itting  to  wrongs  committed  between  the  parties  on  the  higb 
seas  or  other  waters,  and  for  establishing  the  principles  of 
navigation  and  commerce  between  them."  ^  This  attempt 
was  also  ineffectual. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  another  perplexing  and  irritatipg 
discussion,  the  last  of  that  unprofitable  series,  that  preceded 
the  war ;  we  refer  to  the  controversy  respecting  the  repeal 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.     The  act  of  March  1809, 
and  of  May  1810,  gave  the  President  power  to  suspend  by 
proclamation  the  operation  of  the  embargo,  of  the  nonimpor* 
tion  and  of  the  nonintercourse  laws  in  relation  to  that  power^ 
who  should  repeal   such   parts  of  her  maritime  decrees,  si 
affected  the  rights  of  neutral  powers.     We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  in  June  1809,  the  President,  in  consequence 
of  declarations  made  to  this  government   by  Mr.  Ersktne^ 
gave  notice,  in   the  manner  prescribed   by  the  act,  that  the 
trade  was  open  to  a  renewal  with  Great  Britain.^     On  the 
5th  of  August  1810,  a  few  months  after  the  passing  the  act 
above  mentioned,  the  French  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M» 
de  Champagny,  duke  of  Cadore,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
American  minister  in  Paris,  which  has  already  been  quoted 
in  the  chapter  on  the  continental  system.     This  was  a  coni- 
ditional  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  in  a  two  fold 
sense ;  one  condition  applied  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  other 
to  the  United   States.     The  last   is   one  the  United   States 
herself  proposed   to  the  belligerents.     At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  arrangement,  she  had  virtually,  and  in  substance, 
taken  the  same  position  in  regard  to  England  that  France, 
now  upon  her  own  original  declaration,  proposed  to  her  to 
assume.     The   condition,  concerning  the  United   States,  is 
clearly,  that  they  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected, 
not  in  any  manner  France  herself  might  intimate,  but  in  the 
manner  the  United  States  themselves  had  proposed,  a  form 
of  proceeding  that  applied  equally  to  both  belligerents.     The 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  was  fair 
and  legitimate; — merely  accepting  the  condition  offered  by 

*  Sec  section  4  of  act  of  May  1810. 
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America.     The  same  condition  had  been  accepted  in  the 
year  1809,  bj  Mr.  Erskine  as  envoy  of  Great  Britain.     The 
act  of  the  French  government  announced  in  M.  de  CbftOH 
pagny^s  letter  of  August  1810,  was  met  with  instant  good 
faith  by  the  President ;  and  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  2A 
November,  giving  notice  that  all  the  restrictions,  imposed  by 
tba  act  of  the  jfirst  of  JVlay  1810,  in  regard  to  France  and 
her  dependencies,  were  discontinued  from  the  date  of  the 
instrument.     On    the   other    hand,   the   declaration   of  the 
French  government  was  explicit  and  direct,  viz. : — "  after 
the  first  day  of  November  1810,  they  (the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan)  will  cease  to  have  effect."     And  the  condition 
exacted   on  the  part  of  the  United  States   was,   that  they 
should  cause  certain  sections  of  the  nonintercourse  laws  of 
March  1809,  to  be  enforced  against  Great  Britain.     As  this 
edict  of  the  French  government  was  founded  on  the  law  of 
May  1810,  the  contract  became  complete  between  the  bel- 
ligerent thus  revoking,  and  the  United  States.     And  in  the 
^^  unexpected  and  improbable  emergency"  that  Great  Britain 
did  not  rescind  her  orders  in  council,  the  nonimportation  act 
would  be  enforced  against  that  country.     The  President  de« 
Glared  in  his  proclamation  of  November  2d,   that  the  act 
would  be  enforced.     This  circumstance  should  have  satisfied 
the  French  government.     Still,  we  find  instructions  given  to 
the  President  of.  the  Council  of  Prizes  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  after  the  President's  proclamation 
was  known  in  France,  to  which  indeed,  a  reference  is  made 
in  the  document  itself,  to  suspend  all  causes  that  might  aris^ 
under  the  decrees  after  November  1st,  till  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary 1811,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  law  of  May 
1810,  and  the  proclamation  of  November  of  the  same  year, 
would  be  enforced.     If  this  was  done,  the  captures  should 
be  declared  void,  and  the  vessels  and  cargoes  delivered  to 
their  ow^ners.     The  French  government  did  not  furnish  the 
American  with  the  evidence  of  any  decree  relating  to  the 
revocation,  and  the  declaration  of  M.  de  Champagny  of  Au- 
gust 5th,  was  afterwards  clogged  and  embarrassed  by  the 
report  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
letter  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
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A  representation  of  the  declaration  of  M.  de  Champagnj 
was  made  without  delay  to  Great  Britain,  accompanied  with 
tha  assurances  of  all  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United 
States  in  France,^  that  no  condemnations  had  taken  place 
sioce  the  revocation,  and  a  repeal  of  her  orders  was  claimed 
on  the  ground,  that  they  were  only  retaliatory.  As  a  neu- 
tral nation,  it  could  not  signify  to  America  what  conditions 
France  exacted  from  England  ;  and  on  this  particular  occa^ 
sion,  America  did  not  join  with  France,  or  any  other  nation 
in  calling  upon  England  to  renounce  her  maritime  principles. 
She  invited  that  country  to  repeal  orders,  passed  in  retalia- 
tion of  decrees,  that  France  declared  no  longer  to  exist.  But 
England  resisted  this  application  on  the  ground,  that  she  was 
furnished  with  no  evidence,  the  decrees  had  been  rescinded ; 
that  the  decree,  affecting  the  repeal,  had  never  been  promul- 
gated, that  vessels  were  still  captured  and  condemned  under 
them^  that  she  was  not  bound  to  be  satisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence that  had  satisfied  a  neutral  power,  and  that  conditiodB 
were  exacted,  which  never  could  be  complied  with.  It,  cer- 
tainly, is  true,  that  no  evidence  of  any  decree  could  be  found, 
nor  was  any  decree  promulgated  till  long  after  this  period, 
but  if  Great  Britain  placed  no  reliance  on  the  positive  and 
direct  declaration  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, no  great  value  could  have  been  attached  to  a  decree. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr,  Pinkney  ieft  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1811.  In  February  of  the  same 
year,  A.  J.  Foster  was  appointed  envoy  to  this  country.  He 
accomplished  nothing.f  He  was  the  last  minister  sent  be- 
fore the  war,  and  remained  till  it  was  declared.     In  Novem- 

*  Barlow's  Letter  of  March  2d,  1812. 
Russell's  do. 

Russell's  affidavit — Appendix.  Arguments  on  the  Snipe,  p.  386, 
and  following, 
f  Mr.  Foster  protested  against  the  possession  of  that  portion  of  West 
Florida  between  the  Perdido  and  the  Mississippi  in  October  1810,  but 
the  American  government  refused  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
subject,  as  that  territory  was  the  undoubted  property  of  the  United 
States. 
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her  1811,  the  government,  bowerer,  accepted  the  termi^ 
proposed  hj  Mr.  firskine  in  1809,  for  the  reparation  of  the 
wrongs  done  bjr  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake.  Thejr  were 
in  substance  as  follows  : 

:1.  That  the  British  government  disavowed  thel  act  of  Ad^ 
miral  Berkeley. 

S.  Agreed  to  restore  the  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  such  place  as  the  American  government  should  name. 

3.  A  suitable  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  families  of 
the  men  killed  in  action  and  of  the  wounded. 

In  May  1811,  and  at  other  times,  tiH  the  29th  of  July 
1812,  judgment  was  pronounced  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  in  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  on  the  Fox,  the  Snipe,  the  Martha^ 
the  Vesta,  and  other  American  vessels,  detained  under  the 
orders  in  council  and  brought  to  adjudication.  These  ves* 
seis  were  all  condemned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate 
the  causes  of  this  act.  The  Court  allowed  full  weight  to  the 
argument  that  the  orders  in  council  were  retaliatory  mea- 
sures,"^ but  as  no  decree  had  been  passed  or  promulgated 
repealing  the  French  decrees,  the  time  had  not  arrived  when 
that  argument  could  be  applied  with  the  force  that  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  fact  of  the  repeal  was  notified  to  the  American 
minister  in  Paris  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs,  and  that 
the  notification  was  published  in  the  Moniteur,  the  official 
French  paper,  four  days  after  the  communication  made  to 
General  Armstrong, 

In  April  1812,  the  British  government  published  a  <^  de- 
claration" on  the  orders  in  council.  This  state  paper  enters 
into  a  brief  history  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  orders,  and 
explains  the  terms  upon  which  they  would  be  repealed.     The 

*  Argument  on  the  Snipe. — "  For  retaliatory  orders  they  are,  they 
are  so  declared  in  their  own  language,,and  in  the  uniform  language  of 
the  Government  which  has  established  them.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  would  cease  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to  be  retaliatory, 
and  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory  from  the  moment  the  enemy 
retracts  in  a  sincere  manner  his  measure,  on  which  they  were  intended 
to  retaliate." 
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fallowing  extract  will  show  the  sense  they  entertained,  after  a 
lapse  of  eighteen  months  of  the  proceedings  of  the  imperial 
'government,  and  of  the  representations  of  the  American  diplo- 
matic agent  concerning  the  French  decrees  : — "  That  if  at 
any  time  hereafter  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  shall  by  some 
authentic  act  of  the   French  government,  publicly  promul- 
gated, be  expressly  and  unconditionally  repealed,  then  and 
from  thenceforth  the  order  in  council  of  the  7th  day  of  January 
1807,  and  the  order  in  council  of  the  26th  day  of  April  1809, 
shall  without  any  further  order  be,  and  the  same,  hereby,  are 
declared  from  thenceforth  to  be  wholly  and  absolutely  revok- 
ed."     The  decisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the 
declaration  of  April  181 2,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  construc- 
tion put  by  the  British  government  on   the  note  of  M.  de 
Champagny.     England  did  not  consider  the  French  decreda 
repealed.     The  nonimportation  act  had  now  been  in  op^Mh 
tion  more  than  a  year,  and  there  was  no  probability  that  the 
form  of  revocation  pointed  out  in  the  state  paper  of  April 
1812,  would  take  place.     In  this  situation,  the  United  States 
had  two  alternatives  presented  to  its  consideration,  either  of 
continuing  that  act  in  force,  or  of  proceeding  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.     The  government  adopted  the  latter  measure. 
War,  having  been  preceded  by  an  embargo  of  90  days,  was 
declared  on  the  18th  of  June  of  the  same  year.     The  Ameri- 
can government,  doubtless,  supposed  it  oflFered  all  the  evidence 
it  ever  could  possess,  that  the  French  decrees  were  repeal- 
ed ; — it   never   could    have    anticipated    the    extraordinary 
document  of  April  28th,  1811  ;  communicated  to  its  minister 
in  Paris  more  than   a   year  after  it  purported  to  have  been 
passed  ;  a  decree  not  known  in  this  country  at  the  time  the 
war  was  declared.      Having  already  niade  some  remarks  on 
this  instrument  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  is  only  necessary,  in 
this  place,  to  observe  that  the  decree  was  communicated  to 
the  British  ministry  on  the  20th  of  May  1812,  and  on  the 
23d  of  June  the  same  year  an  order  was  issued,  repealing 
the  orders  in  council. 

The  history  of  the  war  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  of 
this  work.     We  shall,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
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many  unfortunate  circumstances  accompanied  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  declaration,  as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  con- 
test, which  the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  the  people,  in  its  pro^ 
gross  and  towards  its  close,  well  redeemed.     Neutrality  was 
80  obviously  the  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment seemed  so  ill  adapted  to  a  state  of  hostilities,  that  we 
oannot  be  surprised  if  every  other  expedient  was  first  tried 
and  exhausted.     But  the  doctrine  of  neutrality,  the  ark  of 
safety  and  prosperity  to  this  people,  a  doctrine,  that,  in  most 
cases,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  or  too  exactly  main- 
tained, was  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  of  toleration ;  the 
restrictive  system  was  not  a  successful  one — it  produced  no 
efifect  on  the  belligerents.     The  country  was   wasting  and 
perishing  under  it,  and  the  passions  of  the  political  parties 
were  inflamed  to  a   dangerous  degree.     It  would,  perhaps, 
bli?e  been  better  that  a  war  should  have  been  declared  in 
1 808,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  already  mentioned,  on  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Republic.     It  would,  we  admit,  have  been  an  unusual 
thing  to  have  declared  war  against  two  nations,  at  war  with 
each  other,  but  both  were  then  actually  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  America ;  and,  owing  to  the  particular  condition  of  one 
of  them,  a  war  with  England  appeared  to  be  virtually  a  war 
with  both.     It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  about  that  pe- 
riod, began  the  severest  operation  of  the  French  decrees,  the 
British  orders,  and  of  our  own  restrictive  system.  After  1808, 
to   the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  the  commerce  x)f  the 
country  was  of  comparatively  trifling  value ;  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  of  November,  America  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  belligerents  to  abandon  her  right  of  freely  navi- 
gating the  ocean.     A  determined  opposition  was  made  to  the 
war  with  England, but  we  believe  that  much,  if  not  the  greater 
part  of  it,  arose  from  an  apprehension  it  would  lead  to  an  al- 
liance with  France.     It  was  extremely  natural  that  this  ap- 
prehension should  be  felt  by  one  of  the  political  parties,  be- 
cause an  alleged  preference  for  the  measures  of  one  of  the 
'  belligerents,  w-as  the  principal  cause  of  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  our  own  government.     The  war  was  declared  at  a 
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time  wheD  the  French  emperor  was  in  the  height,  not  only  of  • 
his  power,  but  of  his  prosperity  ;  his  armies  had  all  passed^ 
the  Vistula,  in  a  rapid  and  victorious  march  for  the  capital  of 
Russia,  and  he,  himself,  was  in  Poland  employed  in  organic''- 
ing  that  kingdom  into  a  new  confederation,  of  which  he  waf*- 
to  be  the  protector.     But  the  correspondence  of  America  with^^ 
France  at  this  period,  and  the  dnsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
claims  of  the  one  government  upon  the  other,  clearly  show^- 
that  no  event  was  less  likely  to  take  place  than  an  alliance- 
between  the  two  countries.    We  have,  already,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  continental  system,  presented  an  outline  of  the  proceed**^ 
ings  of  the  United  States  with  France,  just  before  and  during;^ 
the  war  of  1812,  though  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  whole  course  of  policy  of  this  government  from  its 
foundation  in  1789,  nay,  from  the  first  year  after  the  peace 
of  '83,''^  has  been  most  sedulously  to  avoid  every  possible  ap<*- 
proach  to  alliances  or  connexions  with  the  European  nations* 
America,  fortunately  exonerated  from  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  '78,  reaped,  at  an  early  hour,  the  full  measure  of 
all  the  experience  that  the  pernicious  consequences,  with 
which  she  was  threatened  on  that  occasion,  could  give  her. 

Early  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  the  emperor  of 
Russia  offered  his  mediation  to  procure  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties between  England  and  the  United  States.  Russia,  hav* 
ing  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  England,  in  the 
summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  the  commerce  of 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  restored  to 
its  former  extent  and  vigour;  that  event  freed  it  from  the 
restraints  to  which  it  was  subject,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostile  acts  of  England  ;  but  the  American  war  having  re- 
newed this  state  of  embarrassment,  the  northern  nations 
were  again  deprived  of  the  whole  of  the  valuable  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  America  accepted  the  mediation,  and 
commissioners  were  named  to  proceed  to  Russia.  England, 
however,  did  not  consent  to  treat,  either  at  St.  Petersburg, 
or  under  the  mediation  of  a  third  power ;  but  proposed  to 

*  See  chapter  on  Russia. 
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meet  tbe  American  envoys  directly,  in  London,  or  at  Got- 
tenburg.  It  is  immaterial,  whether  this  negotiation  was 
proposed  at  the  suggestion  of  England,  or  was  the  voluntary 
act  of  Russia, — those  two  powers  being  at  that  time  closely 
united.  Some  prejudice  had  been  excited  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  reports  that 
the  government  was  disposed  to  enter  into  a  more  intimate 
connexion  with  France.  Not  only  the  relations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  Russia,  were  remarkably  amicable,  during 
the  whole  war  with  England,  but  they  were  in  an  unpromis- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  state  with  the  French  emperor.  We 
have  before- us  a  letter,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Mr.  Monrrfe),  dated  July  1,  1812,  to  the  American  minis- 
ter in  Russia  ^Mr.  Adams),  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  : — "  With  France,  our  affairs,  in  many  impor- 
tant circumstances,  are  still  unsettled  ;  nor  is  there  any 
certainty,  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  them  will  be  ob- 
tained. Should  it,  however,  be  the  case,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  will  produce  any  closer  connexion  between  the  United 
States  and  that  power.  It  is  not  anticipated,  that  any  event 
whatever  will  have  that  effect." 

The  negotiation  for  peace  with  England  was  finally  open- 
ed at  Ghent,  where  the  British  commissioners,  lord  Gambier, 
Messrs.  Henry  Gouldburn  and  William  Adams,  arrived  in  Au- 
gust 1814  ;  the  American  commissioners,  Messrs.  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bayard,  appointed 
April  17,  181 3,  and  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell,  added 
to  the  commission  January  18, 181 4,  being  already  assembled 
in  that  city.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  a  peace,  conclud- 
ed the  24th  of  December  1814.*  The  treaty  made  no  altera- 

*  This  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  principally  relates  to  boundaries. 
We  shall  extract  a  portion  of  it,  omitting  the  details  that  relate  to  the 
expenses  of  commissioners,  &c. : 

"  Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  between  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  and  the  United  States,  and  between  their  respective 
countries,  temtories,  cities,  towns  and  people,  of  every  degree,  without 
exception  of  places  or  persons.  All  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
shall  cease  as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been  ratified  by  both  par- 
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lion  in  the  situation  of  the  countries,  for  the  terms,  pro'posed 
bj  the  commissioners  of  the  respective  nations,  were  mutu- 

ties,  as  hereinafler  mentioned.  All  territory^  places  and  possessions 
whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other,  during  the  war,  or 
which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  excepting  only 
the  islands  hereinafler  mentioned,  shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and 
without  causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery 
or  other  public  property  originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places, 
and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty,  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property.  And  all  archives, 
records,  deeds  and  papers,  either  of  a  public  nature,  or  belonging  to 
private  persons,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  may  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  either  party,  shall  be,  as  far  as  may  be  prac« 
ticable,  forthwith  restored  and  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities  and 
persons  to  whom  they  respectively  belong.  Such  of  the  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  as  are  claimed  by  both  parties,  shall  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  party  in  whose  occupation  they  may  be  at  the 
tijne  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  until  the  de- 
cision respecting  the  title  to  the  said  islands  shall  have  been  made  in 
conformity  with  the  fourth  article  of  this  treaty.  No  disposition  made 
by  this  treaty,  as  to  such  ])osse8sion  of  the  islands  and  territories 
claimed  by  both  parties,  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  be  construed 
to  affect  the  right  of  either. 

"  AaT.  2.  Immediately  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  by  both 
parties,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  orders  shall  be  .sent  to  the  armies^ 
squadrons,  officers,  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  powers,  to  cease 
from  all  hostilities :  and,  to  prevent  ail  causes  of  complaint  which  might 
arise  on  account  of  the  prizes  which  may  be  taken  at  sea  after  the  said 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed,  that  all  vessels  and 
efifects  which  may  be  taken  after  the  space  of  twelve  days  from  the 
said  ratifications,  upon  all  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  from 
the  latitude  of  twenty-three  degrees  north,  to  the  latitude  of  fifty  de- 
grees north,  and  as  far  eastward  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  as  the  thirty- 
sixth  degree  of  west  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  shall 
be  restored  on  each  side  :  that  the  time  shall  be  thirty  days  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  north  of  the  equinoctial  line  or  equator, 
and  the  same  time  for  the  British  and  Irish  channels,  for  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies :  forty  days  for  the  North 
Seas,  for  the  Baltic  and  for  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  :  sixty  days 
for  the  Atlantic  ocean  south  of  the  equator,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope :  ninety  days  for  every  other  part  of  the  world 
south  of  the  equator:  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  for  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  without  exception. 
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ally  rejected ;  the  disputed  points  of  iDaritime  law,  and  the 
subject  of  commerce  were  reserved  for  a  future  discussion* 

"  Art.  3.  All  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  land 
as  by  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty,  as  hereinafler  mentioned,  on  their  paying  the  debts 
which  they  may  have  contracted  during  their  captivity.  The  two  con* 
tracting  parties  respectively  engage  to  discharge,  in  specie,  the  advan* 
ces  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  other  for  the  sustenance  and 
maintenance  of  such  prisoners. 

"  Art.  4.  Whereas  it  was  stipulated  by  the  second  article  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  that 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States  should  comprehend  all  islands  with- 
in twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and 
lying  between' lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the 
aforesaid  boundaries,  between  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  one  part,  and  East 
Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore 
have  been,  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  whereas  the  several 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  which  is  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  the  island  of  Grand  Menan,  in  the  said  Bay  of  Fundy, 
are  claimed  by  the  United  States,  as  being  comprehended  within 
their  aforesaid  boundaries,  which  said  islands  are  claimed  as  be- 
longing to  his  Britannic  majesty,  as  having  been  at  the  time  of,  and 
previous  to,  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  :  in  or- 
der, therefore,  finally  to  decide  upon  these  claims,  it  is  agreed  that  they 
shall  be  referred  to  two  commissioners,  to  be  appbinted  in  the  following 
manner,  viz :  one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  the  said  two  com- 
missioners so  appointed,  shall  be  sworn  impartially  to  examine  and  de- 
cide upon  the  said  claims,  according  to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore them  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  United  States, 
respectively.  The  said  commissioners  shall  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to 
such  other  place  or  places  as  they  shall  think  fit.  The  said  commis- 
sioners shall,  by  a  declaration  or  report,  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
decide  to  which  of  the  two  contracting  parties  the  several  islands 
aforesaid  do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of 
the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
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A  general  peace  having  been  concluded  in  Europe,  no  objec- 
tion existed  to  this  course.     An  account  of  the  negotiation 

three.    And  if  the  said  commissioners  shall  agree  in  their  decision, 
both  parties  shall  consider  such  decision  as  final  and  conclusive.    It 
is  further  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of  the  two  commissioners  differing 
upon  all  or  any  of  the  matters  so  referred  to  them,  or  in  the  event  of 
both  or  either  of  the  said  commissioners  refusing,  or  declining,  or  wil- 
fully omitting,  to  act  as  such,  they  shall  make,  jointly  or  separately,  a 
report  or  reports,  as  well  to  the  government  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
as  to  that  of  the  United  States,  stating,  in  detail,  the  points  on  which 
they  differ,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  their  respective  opinions 
have  been  formed,  or  the  grounds  upon  which  they,  or  either  of  them, 
have  so  refused,  declined,  or  omitted  to  act.    And  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  hereby  agree  to  refer 
the  report  or  reports  of  the  said  commissioners,  to  some  friendly  sove- 
reign or  state,  to  be  then  named  for  that  purpose,  and  who  shall  be 
requested  to  decide  on  the  differences  which  may  be  stated  in  the  said 
report  or  reports,  or  upon  the  report  of  one  commissioner,  together 
with  the  grounds  upon  which  the  other  commissioner  shall  have  re- 
fused, declined,  or  omitted  to  net,  as  the  case  may  be.    And  if  the 
commissioner  so  refusing,  declining,  or  omitting  to  act,  shall  also  wil- 
fully omit  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  has  so  done,  in  such 
nianner  that  the  said  statement  may  be   referred  to  such  friendly 
sovereign  or  state,  together  with  the  report  of  such  other  commission- 
er, then  such  sovereign  or  state  shall  decide,  ex  parte,  upon  the  said 
report  alone.    And  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  such  friendly  sove- 
reign or  state  to  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters  so  referred. 
"  Art.  5.  Whereas  neither  that  point  of  the  highlands  lying  due 
north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  designated,  in  the 
former  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers,  as  the  north-west  an- 
gle of  Nova  Scotia,  nor  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut 
river,  has  yet  been  ascertained  ;  and  whereas  that  part  of  the  bounda- 
ry line  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers  which  extends  from 
the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix  directly  north  to  the  above  mention- 
ed north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  the  said  highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers   that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river ;  thence,  down  along  the  mid- 
dle of  that  river,  to  the  forty-fifth  degi'ce  of  north  latitude  ;  thence,  by 
a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or 
Cataraguy,  has  not  yet  been  surveyed  ;  it  is  agreed,  that  for  these  se- 
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of  Ghent"^  having  been  published  in  1822,  we  take  this  op« 
portunity  to  refer  to  it  for  a  history  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  mission. 

Toral  purposes,  two  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  sworn  and  au- 
thorized, to  act  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  article,  unless  otherwise  specified  in 
the  present  article. 

•*  Art.  6.  Whereas,  by  the  former  treaty  of  peace,  that  portion  of 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from  the  point  where  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataragny 
to  the  lake  Superior,  was  declared  to  be  "  along  the  middle  of  said 
river  into  lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  strikes 
the  communication  hy  water  between  that  lake  and  lake  Erie,  thence 
along  the  middle  of  said  communication  into  lake  Erie,  through  the 
middle  of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and  lake  Huron,  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  water 
communication  into  the  lake  Huron,  thence  through  the  middle  of  said 
lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  lake  Supe- 
rior.'' And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  what  was  the  middle  of  the 
said  river,  lakes  and  water  communications,  and  whether  certain  isl- 
ands lying  in  the  same  were  within  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  or  of  the  United  States  :  in  order,  therefore,  finally  to  decide 
these  doubts,  they  shall  be  referred  to  two  commissioners,  to  be  ap- 
pointed, sworn,  and  authorized  to  act,  exactly  in  the  manner  directed 
with  respect  to  those  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  article,  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  this  present  article. 

"Art.  7.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  two  last  mentioned 
commissioners,  after  they  shall  have  executed  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authoriz- 
ed, upon  their  oaths,  impartially  to  ^x  and  determine,  according  to  the 
true  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  that  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of 
the  two  powers,  which  extends  from  the  water  communication  be- 
tween lake  Huron  and  lake  Superior,  to  the  most  north-western  point 
of  the  lake  of  the  woods,  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  parties  the  se- 
veral islands  lying  in  the  lakes,  water  communications  and  rivers, 
forming  the  said  boundary,  do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with 

*  The  duplicate  letters.  The  fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  docu- 
ments relating  to  transactions  at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent,  collected 
and  published  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  the  commissioners  at 
that  negotiation.    Washington,  1822. 
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This  was  the  end  of  the  war, — a  measure  into  which  the 
country  obviously  entered  with  infinite    reluctance.     Tbe 

the  true  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty'-three  ;  and  to  cause  such  parts  of  the  said  boundary 
as  require  it,  to  be  surveyed  and  marked. 

.    ^  Art.  8.  The  several  boards  of  two  commissioners  mentioned  in 
the  four  preceding  articles,  shall,  respectively,  have  power  to  appoint 
pi  secretary,  and  to  employ  such  surveyors  or  other  persons  as  they 
shall  judge  necessary.    Duplicates  of  all  their  respective  reports,  de- 
clarations, statements  and  decisions,  and  of  their  accounts,  and  of  the 
journal  of  their  proceedings,  shall  be  delivered  by  them  to  the  agents 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  to  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  who 
may  be  respectively  appointed  and  authorized  to  manage  the  business 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  governments.    Tbe  said  commissioners 
fihall  be,  respectively,  paid  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  agreed  between 
the  two  contracting  parties,  such  agreement  being  to  be  settled  at  the 
time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty.    And  all  other 
expenses  attending  the  said  commission  shall  be  defrayed,  equally,  by 
the  two  parties.    And  in  the  case  of  death,  sickness,  resignation,  or 
necessary  absence,  the  place  of  every  such  commissioner,  respective- 
ly, shall  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  such  commissioner  was 
first  appointed,  and  the  new  commissioner  shall  take  the  same  oath  or 
afirmation,  and  do  the  same  duties.    It  is  further  agreed  between  the 
two  contracting  parties,  that  in  case  any  of  the  islands  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  preceding  articles,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  parties  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  between 
the  two  countries,  should,  by  the  decision  of  any  of  the  boards  of  com- 
missioners aforesaid,  or  of  the  sovereign  or  state  so  referred  to,  as  in 
the  fodr  next  preceding  articles  contained,  fall  within  the  dominions 
of  the  other  party,  all  grants  of  land  made  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  by  the  party  having  had  such  possession,  shall  be  as 
valid  as  if  such  island  or  islands  had,  by  such  decision  or  decisions, 
been  adjudged  to  be  within  the  dominions  of  the  party  having  had 
such  possession. 

"  Art.  9.  The  United  States  of  America  engage  to  put  an  end,  im- 
mediately after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  to  hostilities  with 
all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  with  whom  they  may  be  at  war  at 
tbe  time  of  such  ratification ;  and  forthwith  to  restore  to  such  tribes  or 
nations,  respectively,  all  the  possessions,  rights  and  privileges,  which 
they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been  entitled  to  in  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  |)reviou8  to  such  hostilities :  Provided  always,  that 
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Frendi  4-eTokition  cost  the  United  States,  substantially,  two 
w«rs ;  w«  «ciild  hardly  have  expected  to  escape  at  a  less 
price.  America  is  not  a  member  of  the  holy  alliance  ;  she 
is  wyt  «onBect«ed  with  any  nation  by  the  form  of  her  govem- 
)Bent,  or  by  situation,  or  family  compacts.  But  she  is  one 
of  the  gr^at  confederation  of  Christian  states, — one  of  those 
)K>wers  who,  by  religion,  arts  and  sciences,  i!ompose,  what  is 
called  the  civilized  part  of  the  world.     In  this  respect,  Ea- 

.Im^h  tribes  or  nations  shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  against 
the  United  States  of  America,  their  citizens  and  subjects,  upon  the  ra- 
tification of  the  present  treaty  being  notified  to  such  tribes  or  nations, 
and  shall  so  desist  accordingly.  And  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages, 
on  his  part,  to  put  an  end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians 
with  whom  he  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  and 
forthwith  to  restore  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  respectively,  all  the  po«- 
sessiODSf  rights  and  privileges  which  they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been 
entitled  to,  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  previous  to 
such  hostilities :  Provided  always,  that  such  tribes  or  nations  shall 
agree  to  desist  from  ajl  hostilities  against  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
bis  subjects,  upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  being  notified 
to  such  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  so  desist  accordingly. 

"  Art.  10.  Whereas  the  traflic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  whereas  both  his  Majesty  and 
the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its 
entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  both  the  contracting  parties 
shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  accom])lish  so  desirable  an  object." 
The  commissioners  were  duly  appointed,  under  these  respective  ar- 
ticles ;  but,  as  their  reports  on  all  the  points  of  boundaries  have  not 
yet  been  accepted  by  the  respective  governments,  we  are  obliged  to 
abstain  from  making  any  remarks  on  those  topics.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  treaties  and  conventions  with  Great  Britain,  to  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  we  shall  mention  in  this  place,  that  in  January  1802, 
Mr.  King  concluded,  with  lord  Hawkesbury,  at  London,  a  convention, 
by  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  000,000/.  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  for  the  benefit  of  British  creditors  under  the  sixth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  '94,  on  condition  of  being  released  from  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  article.  A  commission  was  appointed,  under  the  seventh 
article  of  the  same  instrument,  on  the  subject  of  American  claims  for 
capture,  who  awarded  a  large  sum,  which  was  paid  by  Great  Britain, 

VOL.    11.  S 
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rope  becomes  only  a  geographical  term.  America,  maintain- 
ing a  more  constant  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  European  continent,  than  (with 
one  exception)  they  hold  with  each  other,  must,  unavoida- 
bly, partake,  in  some  degree,  of  the  changes,  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Her  territory,  it  is  true,  is  not  exposed  to  in- 
vasion or  dismemberment ;  but  she  has  rapidly  created  a 
great  connexion  and  influence,  moral,  political  and  commer- 
cial, which  will,  at  all  times,  render  her  liable  to  become 
involved  in  the  general  quarrels,  that  disturb  the  old  world. 


(     69     )  ^. 


CHAPTER    II. 

COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  OF   1815  WITH  G.  BRITAIN. 

f 

Pitt  first  proposed  a  reciprocity  of  duties — Introduced  a  bill  into  Par* 
liament  in  1783/or  that  purpose — Failed — Eden^s  remarks — 1790, 
date  of  navigation  laws  of  this  country — System  of  protection  still 
continued^  though  application  altered — Adams^  Clay  and  Gallatin 
negotiate  a  convention  at  London  with  Robinson^  Adams  and  GouU 
bourn — Points  of  laws  of  nations  not  touched — Convention  strictly 
commercial — East  but  not  West  India  trade  regulated — Remarks  on 
specie — Perfect  equality. of  importation  duties  and  tonnage  rates-^ 
Colonial  possessions  give  England  great  advantages — Theory  of 
convention  unequal — Siill  favourable  in  practice  to  U,  States — Ab 
trade  with  Indians  allowed — JVor  between  respectiiie  territories  on 
this  continent-^Consuls — Adams  minister  to  England — Bagot  to 
this  country. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Ghent  was  immediately  succeed- 
ed by  a  commercial  convention,  concluded  at  London  in  the 
following  July,  a  document  of  uncommon  importance  and  in- 
terest, being  the  first  successful  endeavour,  on  the  part  of 
the  U.  States,  to  abolish,  by  the  grave  process  of  a  treaty, 
all  discriminating  duties,  charges  and  tonnage  rates.  The 
experiment  was  made  under  the  most  formidable  circumstan- 
ces, that  could  be  assembled, — the  trade  of  the  country  be- 
ing thrown,  at  once,  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
wealthiest,  as  well  as  greatest  commercial  nation  of  the  old 
world,  encouraged  and  reinforced  by  the  contributions  and 
resources  of  colonies  and  possessions  in  every  sea  and  on 
every  continent.  These  surprising  advantages  awakened 
apprehensions  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  our  ministers  for  the 
result  of  the  operation.  And  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation, 
one,  who  has  been  much  employed  of  late  years  in  discus- 
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sions  with  Great  Britain,  expressed  to  his  own  government 
a  decided  and  deliberate  opinion  against  the  plan  ;  a  judg- 
ment, that,  in  regard  to  the  first  action  of  the  convention  of 
1815,  was  undoubtedly  well  founded. 

William  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the  English  Exchequer,  is  en- 
titled to  the  applause  of  having  first  proposed  an  abrogation 
of  duties  between  the  United  States  and  Gfeat  Britairr^ 
probably  urged  to  it,  rather,  by  the  original  habits  of  trade, — 
a  desire  to  continue  the  ancient  commercial  system  of  his 
country,  than  by  a  partiality  for  the  principle,  embraced  in 
the  arrangement.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  great  minister 
entertained  the  idea,  then  prevalent  in  England,  that 
the  mother  country  could  readily  attract  back  to  its 
ports  the  whole  American  commerce,  in  the  manner  it  was 
carried  on  before  the  revolution.  And  as  the  commission- 
ers, in  concluding  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  had  not 
succeeded  in  making  provision  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  navigation,  the  proposition  should  rather  be  considered 
a  measure,  merely  necessary  to  restore  and  confirm  the  for- 
rher  commercial  intercourse,  undoubtedly  important  to  Great 
Britain,  as  the  American  colonial  market  was  one  of  the  best, 
the  world  offered.  Few  statesmen  have  possessed  a  more 
capacious,  profound  intellect  than  William  Pitt,  though  not 
altogether  adapted  to  the  times,  in  which  he  governed 
England,  from  an  absence  of  that  energy  and  decision,  with 
which  his  illustrious  father  was  so  amply  endowed  ;  but  we 
have  no  idea,  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  long  politfcal 
and  eventful  life,  he  had  deliberated  fully  and  maturely  upon 
this  great  commercial  subject,  a  conception  of  modern  times, 
proceeding  directly  from  the  freedom  of  enquiry,  now  in- 
dulged  in  regard  to  all  important  political  concerns,  and  as 
immediate  and  distinct  a  deviation  from  the  commercial  sys- 
tem upon  which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  Englishman,  then 
rested  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  For  the  first  time 
Chancellor  (in  the  Shelburne  administration)  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced,  in  March 
1783,  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  country,  in  which  will  be 
found  this  remarkable  language  : 
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"  And  wh«f eai  Jt  is  highly  expedient,  that  the  intercowree  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  said  United  States  should  be  establish^ 
^d  OB  the  DBiost  enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both 
countries,  but,  fronni  the  distance  between  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca, it  must  be  a  considerable  time,  before  any  convention  or  treaty, 
ft)t  establishing  and  regnlating  the  trade  and  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  said  United  States  of  America  upon  a  perma- 
dent  foundation  can  be  concluded. 

"  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  temporary  regulation  of 
the  commerce  and  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  said 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to  evince  a  disposition  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  amity  with  the 
said  United  States  of  America,  and  in  confidence  of  a  like  friendly 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  said  United  States  towards  Great 
Britain,  be  it  further  enacted,  thai  from  and  after  the 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  merchandises  and  goods  on  board  the 
same,  shall  be  admitted  into  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  subjects  of  other  in- 
dependent sovereign  states,  but  the  merchandises  and  goods  on 
board  such  ships  or  vessels  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  said 
tlnited  States,  being  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
.  said  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  and  charges 
only  as  the  same  merchandises  and  goods  would  be  subject  to,  if 
they  were  the  property  of  British  subjects  and  imported  in  British 
built  ships,  or  vessels  navigated  by  British  natural  born  subjects.'* 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  during  the  time  aforesaid, 

the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  said  United 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  his  Majesty's  islands, 
colonies  or  plantations  in  America  with  any  merchandises  or  goods 
of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  the 
aforesaid  United  States,  with  liberty  to  export  from  his  said  Majesty's 
Islands,  colonies  orplantations  in  America  to  the  said  territories  ofthe 
said  United  States  any  merchandises  or  goods  whatsoever,  and  such 
merchandises  and  goods,  which  shall  be  so  imported  into,  or  ex- 
ported from  the  said  British  islands,  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  and  charges  only,  as 
the  same  merchandises  and  goods  would  be  subject  to,  if  they 
^were  the  property  of  British  natural  born  subjects,  and  Imported  or 
exported  in  British  built  ships  or  vessels, navigated  by  British  seamen. 
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^^  AdcL  be  it  further  enacted,  that  duriog  all  the  time  hereinbe- 
fore limited,  there  shall  be  the  same  drawbacks,  exemptions  and 
bounties  on  merchandises  and  goods,  exported  from  Great  Britain 
into  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Slates  of  America,  as  are  al- 
lowed in  the  case  of  exportation  to  the  islands,  plantations  or  colo- 
nies now  remaining,  or  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in 
America." 

The  bill  met  with  opposition,  and  was  shortly  dismissed 
to  a  noiseless  death,  principallj  on  account  of  political  con- 
siderations. The  Shelburne  administration  was  then  nearly 
crowded  out  of  place  by  the  profligate  coalition  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North,  and,  though  the  measure  was  supported  by 
the  former,  while  in  opposition,  it  was  not  renewed  when  be 
came  into  power,  an  event,  (though  of  short  duration)  that 
soon  after  happened. 

On  this  occasion  a  principal  adversary  of  the  proposition 
was  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals, with  whom  the  unratified  treaty  of  1806  was  nego- 
tiated, in  which  a  portion  of  the  same  principle  of  reciproci- 
ty was,  for  the  first  time,  introduced.  Feeble  reports  only 
of  the  debates  of  those  remarkable  times  now  remain,  but, 
among  other  things,  that  gentleman  said, 

^'  The  American  states  lay  so  contiguous  to  our  West  India  isl- 
ands, and  the  bill,  giving  the  Americans  leave  to  trade  with  them, 
there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt,  but  they  would  supply  them  with 
provisions  from  the  continent  of  America  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
provision  trade  of  Ireland,  which,  at  present,  supplied  the  British 
West  Indies; — the  fisheries  of  that  kingdom  would,  of  course,  be 
ruined.  The  next  thing  to  be  apprehended  was,  that  we  should 
totally  lose  the  carrying  trade,  for  as  the  Americans  were  to  be 
permitted,  linder  this  bill,  to  bring  the  West  India  commodities  to 
Europe,  so  he  feared  the  six  hundred  ships  of  this  country,  which, 
that  trade  employed  at  present,  would  become  useless,  not  only  to 
the  great  decrease  of  our  revenue,  but  the  absolute  destruction  of 
our  navy,  arising  from  the  destruction  of  that  great  nursery  for 
fieamen.  The  sugar  refinery  of  England  would,  also,  he  feared, 
be  destroyed  by  this  bill,  for  as  the  Americans  could  carry  the  raw- 
sugars  to  their  own  country,  and  manufacture  them  much  cheaper 
than  we  could  here,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  they  would 
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be  able  t6  undersell  us  in  every  market.  He  was.  not  without  his 
apprehensions  for  the  loss  of  the  hat  trade,  for  as  by  the  provision- 
al  treaty  they  had  the  fur  trade  resigned  to  them  and  at  their 
door,  so,  of  course,  they  could  manufacture  hats  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  we  could,  and  consequently  would  monopolize  the  supply 
of  the  West  India  islands  with  that  branch  of  commerce.  There 
was  another  circumstance  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest;  the 
Americans  on  their  return  from  our  ports  might  export  our  manu- 
facturing tools,  and  our  artificers,  emigrating  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  run  the  risk  of  losing  our  manufactures,  perhaps  the  only 
advantage  we  as  yet  possessed  over  the  Americans,  and  seeing 
them  transplanted  to  America.'' 

^^  The  next  enacting  clause  admitted  the  ships  of  aliens  and 
the  cargoes  as  the  cargoes  of  British  subjects :  on  this  it  was  observ- 
able, that  the  distinction  was  not  so  unfavourable  as  many  gentle- 
men might  suppose,  for,  though  foreign  ships  paid  a  duty  to  the 
light  houses,  they  were  exempted  from  a  shilling  per  man  per 
month,  and,  also,  from  a  tonnage  and  poundage  duty,  which  was  paid 
by  British  merchant  ships.  But  the  other  part  of  the  clause,  which 
admitted  all  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  was  of  a  more  serious  nature,  as  it  purported  to  give 
to  a  people,  now  become  a  foreign  state,  the  trading  privileges  of 
British  subjects.  How  was  the  king,  hereafter,  to  make  treaties 
with  the  European  powers,  who  claimed  to  be  treated  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured  nation  ?  And  was  parliament  prepared  to 
consent  to  the  admission  of  all  the  world  as  British  subjects  ?  Be- 
sides how  would  it  operate  as  to  subsisting  treaties  ?  He  would  se- 
lect the  Russian  treaty  of  commerce  as  an  example.  [Here  Mr. 
Eden  read  two  several  articles  of  the  Russian  treaty,  importing  that 
the  subjects  of  each  contracting  power  shall  have  leave  to  trade 
in  all  the  ports  and  towns,  where  such  leave  shall  be  granted  to 
any  other  nation,  and  that  they  shall  pay  no  greater  duty  for  the 
importation  or  exportation  of  their  commodities,  than  is  paid  by  the 
subjects  of  other  nations.]  Would  not  the  bill  in  question  be  a  direct 
contravention  of  that  treaty  ?  The  renewal  of  that  treaty  was  pro- 
bably now  in  agitation,  as  it  was  within  two  years  of  expiring ; 
with  what  face  would  Sir  James  Harris  say  to  the  Russian  minis- 
ter : — ^^  Sir,  I  am  instructed  to  renew  the  old  articles,  but  you  must 
prevail  on  the  Empress  to  overlook  a  peculiar  circumstance  ?  We 
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ate^  at  the  same  time,  making  a  treaty  with  another  foreign  na- 
tion, to  which  we  are  giving  the  admission  of  all  merchandises  of 
ihe  staple  of  the  Russian  empire,  free  from  various  charges  and 
restrictions,  to  which  the  Russian  imports  are  liable.  1  acknow- 
ledge that  this  is  awkward,  because  the  interests  of  Russia  must,  at 
«ny  rate,  suffer  by  the  American  independence  her  growth  and 
produce  are  the  same  as  the  northern  states  of  America,  but  her 
ports  are  frozen  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  when  the 
American  ports  are  open." 

This  attempt  of  the  ministry  being  unsuccessful,  and  no 
commercial  arrangement  having  been  made  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  trade  remained  in  an  irregular,  embroiled  condition, 
being  subject  on  one  side  to  the  control  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  on  this  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  state  le- 
gislatures. But  in  1790a  consistent,  uniform  shape  was  given 
to  the  navigation,  as  well  as  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by 
the  acts  of  that  year,  levying  fifty  cents  tonnage  rate  on  alien 
vessels,  and  an  extra  duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  merchan- 
dise, imported  in  them.  These  discriminating  rates  of  du- 
ties were  imposed  for  the  single  purpose  of  protection^  for  in 
the  year,  just  mentioned,  one  third  of  our  domestic  produce 
was  transported  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  act  of  the  year 
^90  forms  the  first  chapter  in  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
country,  and  though  the  later  policy  of  the  government  ex- 
hibits a  bold  and,  as  we  believe,  thus  far  successful  depar- 
ture from  them,  yet  the  principle  of  protection  is  by  no 
means,  abandoned.  The  application  is  changed,  and,  having 
reared  into  strength  and  importance  one  form  of  investment 
and  employment,  it  is  now  observed,  offering  shelter  and  en- 
couragement to  another.  The  foreign  fabric,  whether  land- 
ed from  an  alien  or  national  vessel,  is  subject  to  the  same 
importation  expenses,  (this  is  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  or 
in  fashionable  language,  the  liberal  principle)  but  the  mo- 
ment it  is  offered  for  circulation  and  consumption,  it  carries 
with  it,  into  the  market,  the  heavy  weight  of  protection  to 
the  domestic  manufacture,  so  that  we  doubt  extremely,  if 
the  real  and  universal  freedom  of  trade  has  been  promoted 
by  the  modern  contrivances,  that  have  been  honoured  with 
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an  appellation,  to  which  they  appear  to  have  little  title. 
Some  countries  (Holland  and  Venice  for  example )  have  been 
strictly  and  solely  commercial, — their  vessels  were  carriers, 
and  their  towns  marts  for  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The 
source  and  principle  of  their  wealth  lay,  therefore,  altogether, 
in  freedom  of  trade.  But  nations,  that  combine  the  two 
elements,  commerce  and  manufactures,  have,  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  (and  this  country  does  not  appear  likely 
to  furnish  an  exception)  adopted  measures  of  protection  for 
one  or  the  other,  generally  for  both.  And  as  matters  stand 
at  present  in  the  civilized  part  of  the  world,  it  appears  to  us^ 
that  the  only  question  for  discussion  is,  not  concerning  the 
abstract  principle  of  protection,  but  altogether  the  degree  of 
protection,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  three  ingredients  of  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  manufactures  to  extend  to  each  oth- 
er. The  federal  government  began  the  first  year  of  its  or- 
ganization with  the  system,  and  we  have  since  witnessed 
numerous  modifications,  relaxations  and  changes  of  applica- 
tions, yet,  we  think,  no  one  can  say,  that  the  principle  is  now 
less  vigorously,  sternly  and  universally  enforced. 

The  convention  of  1815,  being  the  first  instance  of  a 
departure  from  the  policy  of  the  government,  as  settled  in 
1790,  and  continued  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  is  properly 
speaking  an  sera  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  country. 
During  that  period  the  nation  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity, 
but  it  never  can  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  navigation  laws. 
The  political  condition  of  the  civilized  world,  in  fact  the  best 
navigation  law  that  could  be  enacted  for  our  benefit,  render- 
ed legislative  precautions  unnecessary.  But  since  the  peace, 
the  Americans  have  entered  into  the  commercial  competition 
of  Europe,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  country, 
no  just  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  for  the  result. 
Numerous  colonial  establishments  give  to  Great  Britain  an 
advantage,  that  makes  the  struggle  more  animated. 

The  commissioners,  employed  in  the  negotiation  of  Ghent, 
(Messrs.  Adams,  Clay  and  Gallatin)  after  the  conclusion  of 
that  business,  repaired  to  London,  and  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  (1815)  arranged,  in  conferences  with  Messrs. 
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Adams,  Robinson  and  Groulbourn,  who  appeared  for  Great 
Britain,  the  necessary  stipulations  of  a  commercial  conven- 
tion. In  our  negotiations  with  England  two  classes  of  sub- 
jects have  presented  themselves  for  discussion  ; — one  com- 
prising commercial  regulations,  applicable  to  a  state  of  war 
as  well  as  peace  ;  the  other,  embracing  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  parties,  one  engaged  in  war  and  the  other  remaining 
at  peace.  The  subject  of  impressment  and  blockades  be- 
longs strictlj  to  the  laws  of  nations  ;  but  that  of  the  colo- 
nial trade  is  somewhat  of  a  mixed  character.  It  would  not 
be  altogether  just  to  say,  that  England  absolutely  declined  to 
discuss  at  this  time  the  first  question,  though  the  coldness, 
with  which  the  American  propositions  were  received,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  and  embarrassing  nature,  that  govern- 
ment was  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  matter,  amount  to  little 
else  than  a  rejection.  A  discussion  of  all  other  points  of 
maritime  law  was  also  declined  ; — that  of  trade  with  an 
enemy's  colony  on  the  ground  the  British  government  was 
not  yet  informed  of  the  regulations,  France  intended  to 
adopt  in  regard  to  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
principal  commercial  topic  was  settled  without  difficulty ; — 
the  abrogation  of  discriminating  rates  on  vessels  and  impor- 
tations. In  1806  a  proposition,  made  by  Great  Britain  to 
this  effect,  had  been  inserted  in  the  unratified  treaty  of  that 
year.  But  Congress  in  the  winter  session  of  1814,  16 
passed  a  law  to  enable  the  Executive  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject.  In  order  to  prevent  commercial  coI-> 
lisions,  it  was  desirable  the  countervailing  duties,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  should  mutually  be 
abolished.  Unless  the  parties  agreed  to  a  full  suspension  of 
municipal  regulations,  a  system  of  commercial  warfare  was 
likely  to  be  commenced,  which  would  shortly  end  in  an  en- 
tire nonintercourse.  The  inconveniences  and  mischiefs, 
resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  would  probably  be  greater 
than  any,  either  country  had  cause  to  apprehend  from  the 
consequences  of  a  full  and  fair  competition.  The  simplici- 
ty of  the  stipulation  of  reciprocity  is  certainly  the  best 
argument  that  can  be  employed  in  its  defence,  and  had,  un- 
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^loestionably,  the  principal  influence  fn  procuring  its  insertion 
intotbie  eonrention.  Few  transactions  (for  example)  have 
been  more  confused  and  complicated  than  the  respective 
•enactments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  the  West  India  trade.  After  the  provision  of  the  London 
treaty  in  the  year  '94,  placing  commerce  on  a  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  had  expired  by  its  own  operation  in 
1803,  the  whole  subject  remained  loose  and  unsettled,  and 
if  slight  evils,  besides  the  uncertainty  of  the  thing,  only  were 
sufferied,  the  circumstance  could,  by  no  means,  be  safely 
considered  as  a  rule  for  the  proceedings  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, when  the  world  was  at  peace. 

The  only  other  points,  regulated  by  this  instrument,  relat- 
ed  to   the   East  Indies   and   the  establishment   of   consuls. 
The  arrangement  concerning  the  first  article  was,  substantial- 
ly, that  of  1794,  though  not  altogether  so  favourable  in  re- 
stricting our  vessels  to   four  ports   of  entry.     The  United 
States  have  never  claimed,  as  a  right,  any  share  in  this  com- 
merce, though  it  has  been  enjoyed  with  more  or  less  limita- 
tion since    the   peace  of  1783.      Great   Britain   has  chosen 
always  to  regard  it  as   an   indulgence, — but  in  the    London 
treaty  the  word,  "  consent,"  employed   in   conveying   the 
privilege,    was   altered,   in  this  convention,   to    the   word, 
"  agreed."     The  extraordinary  dominion  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  Hindoostan,  and  its  singular  and   complicated 
connexion  with  the   government  at   home   render,  perhaps, 
this  commerce  an  exception  to  the  usual  colonial  rules  ;   but 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  that  the  American  trade  in  that 
quarter  has  been  advantageous  to  the  settlements.     England 
has  never  made  a  serious  objection   to   its  continuance,   nor 
declined  to  secure  it  by  treaty  stipulation.     It  supplies  those 
eountries  with  a  ready  medium  of  exchange,  as  well  as  for 
coinage,  highly  useful  in  their   mercantile   transactions  with 
the   more   eastern  nations.      On   this   account,  it  has  been 
thought  in   the  United  States,  that    the  heavy  and  constant 
drain  of  specie   more   than  counterbalanced  the  benefits  of 
the  trade  ;  but  this   consideration    derives  its   only  weight 
from  the   doctrine,  now  generally  in   disfavour,   that  specie 
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possesses  a  quality^  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  other 
kinds  of  merchandise,  which,  we  believe,  never  can  be 
observed,  except  on  those  occasions,  where  a  slight  paralysis 
oc  exhaustion  is  produced  by  over  trade.  The  disease  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  effect  it  has  on  specie,  because  this  agent 
is  selected  by  common  consent  to  represent  value  or  wealth, 
though  it  would  require  severe  legislative  enactments  to  pre- 
vent an  article  of  merchandise,  so  easy  of  transportation  and 
concealment,  from  reaching  those  markets,  where  it  would 
bring  the  best  price.  But,  of  late  years,  an  occasional  high 
price  of  exchange  has  probably  diverted  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  specie  to  Europe,  where  it  has  appeared  and 
operated  in  its  true  genuine  character  and  capacity  of  mer- 
chandise. 

The  convention,  signed  July  3,  1815,*  was  strictly  com- 

*  "  The  United  States  of  America  and  his  Britannic  majesty  being 
desirous,  bj  a  convention,  to  reguLite  the  commerce  and  navigation 
between  their  respective  countries,  territories  and  people,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  same  reciprocally  beneficial  and  satisfactory, 
have  respectively  named  plenipotentiaries  and  given  them  full  powers 
to  treat  of  and  conclude  such  convention  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
thereof,  hath  appointed  for  their  plenipotentiaries  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Henry  Clay  and  Albert  Gallatin,  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  has  named  for  his  plenipotentiaries  the  right  honourable 
Frederick  John  Robinson,  vice-president  of  the  committee  of  privy 
council  for  trade  and  plantations,  joint  paymaster  of  his  majesty's 
forces,  and  a  member  of  the  imperial  parliament,  Henry  Goulbourn, 
Esq.  a  member  of  the  imperial  parliament,  and  under  secretary  of 
state,  and  William  Adams,  Esq.  doctor  of  civil  laws ;  and  the  said 
plenipotentiaries  having  mutually  produced  and  shown  their  said  full 
powers,  and  exchanged  copies  of  the  same,  have  agreed  on  and  con- 
cluded the  following  articles,  videlicet : 

"Art.  1.  Reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  between  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  territories  in  Europe.  Complete 
protection  to  commerce,  subject  to  the  laws  of  each  country. 

"Art.  2.  No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  and  no 
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meircial,  and,  being  limited  to  .four  years,  wlis  intended -parttjr 
as  ah  experiment  of  the  new  doctrine  of  reciprocity.     The 

higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Europe  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  than  are  or 
shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  higher  or 
Other  duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries,  on 
the  exportation,  of  any  articles  to  the  United  States,  or  to  his  Britannic 
majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  respectively,  than  such  as  are  payable 
on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country"; 
nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the  exportation  or  importation 
of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  temtories  in  Europe,  to  or  from 
the  said  territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Europe,  or  to  or  from 
the  said  United  States,  which  shall  nut  equally  extend  to  all  other 
nations. 

-  "  No  higher  or  Other  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  on  British  vessels,  than  those  payable  in  the 
same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  nor  in  the  ports  of  any  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  territories  in  Europe  on  the  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  shall  be  payable  In  the  same  ports  on  British  vessels. 

"  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  whether  such  importation 
shall  be  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  in  British  vessels,  and  the 
same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  ports  of  any  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  of  any  article,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  importa- 
tion shall  be  in  British  vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

*^  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  .^punties  allowed  on 
the  exportation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  his  Britannic  majesty's  territories  in  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  British  vessels ;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same 
bounties  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to  his  Britannic  majesty's 
territories  in  Europe,  whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  British 
yessels,  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  all  cases  where  drawbacks  are,  or 
may  be  allowed  upon  the  reexportation  of  any  goods,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  respectively  the  amount  of 
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American  commissioners  absolutely  declined,  in  tsonformity 
with   their  instructions,  to  insert  a  stipulation,  allowing  It 

'the  said  drawbacks  shall  be  the  same,  whether  the  said  goods  shall 
have  been  originally  imported  in  a  British  or  an  American  vessel,  bat 
when  such  reexportation  shall  take  place  from  the  United  States  in  a 
British  vessel,  or  from  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Eu- 
rope, in  an  Americab  vessel,  to  any  other  foreign  nation,  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  reserve  to  themselves,  respectively,  the  right  of  regu- 
lating or  diminishing,  in  such  case,  the  amount  of  the  said  drawback. 

"The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  ma* 
jesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
but  each  party  shall  remain  in  the  complete  possession  of  his  rights, 
with  respect  to  such  an  intercourse. 

"Art.  3.  His  Britannic  majesty  agrees  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  admitted  and  hospitSbly  received 
at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  In- 
dies, videlicet :  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Isl- 
and, and  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  freely  carry  on 
trade  between  the  said  principal  settlements  and  the  said  United 
States,  in  all  articles  of  which  the  importation  and  exportation,  re- 
spectively, to  and  from  the  said  territories,  shall  not  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited ;  provided  only,  that  it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  them,  in  any 
time  of  war  between  the  British  government  and  any  state  or  power 
whatever,  to  export  from  the  said  territories,  without  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  British  government,  any  military  stores  or  naval  stores, 
or  rice.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  their  vessels, 
when  admitted,  no  higher  or  other  duty  or  charge  than  shall  be  paya- 
ble on  the  vessels  of  the  most  favoured  European  nations,  and  they 
shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  the  jprgoes  of  the  said  vessels,  than  shall  be  payable  ou 
the  same  articles  when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of  the 
most  favoured  European  nations. 

"  But  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  carry  any  articles  from  the  said  principal  settlements  to  any 
port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 

"  It  is  also  understood,  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  article  is 
not  to  extend  to  allow  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  any 
part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  said  British  territories  ;  but  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  having  in  the  first  instance,  proceeded  to  one 
of  the  said  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
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British  trade  with  the  Indians  within  oar  borders,  a  privi- 
lege, of  course,  mutualiy  renounced,  but  which  had  be^Q 
conceded  by  the  London  treaty.  This  was  not  done  so 
much  for  commercial  as  political  considerations,  several 
troublesome  circumstances  of  spoliation  having  taken  place 
between  the  traders  of  the  two  nations,  and  an  influ- 
ence attempted  to  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
that  could  not  be  attended  with  any  good  consequences  to 
this  country*  One  of  the  permanent  articles  of  the  treaty 
eatablished  a  mutual  exercise  of  this  traffic  with  the  Indians 
t8  of  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  territories 
on  the  North  American  continent.  The  United  States, 
having  declared  it  their  intention  not  to  renew  this  stipula- 
tion, recognised  in  that  act  the  doctrine,  that  war  abrogates 
treaties.  They,  also,  declined  to  include  in  the  convention 
another  portion  of  the  same  permanent  article,  that  related 
to  trade  and  commerce  between  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  respective  parties,  importations  of  merchandise  into  their 
respective  territories  being  subject  to  the  same  charges, 
whether  done  by  alien  or  native.  In  the  original  provision 
there  was  no  restriction,  as  to  place  or  extent  of  intercourse, 
on  any  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal,  or  any  of 
the  streams,  flowing  into  it  from  the  United  States.     But  in 

Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  part  thereof^ 
from  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  to  another,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade.  The  vessels  of  the  United 
States  may  also  touch  for  refreshment,  hut  not  for  commerce,  in  the 
course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territories  in  India,  or  to 
or  from  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  African  or.  Indian  seas;  it  being 
well  understood  that  in  all  that  regards  this  article,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  British  government  from  time  to  time  established. 

"Art.  4.  Consuls  to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  each  party.  Con- 
suls may  be  punished  according  to  law,  or  sent  home.  Particular 
places  excepted  from  the  residence  of  consuls. 

"Art.  5.  This  Convention,  when  ratified,  to  be  obligatory  for  four 
years.    Ratification  exchanged  in  six  months." 
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the  conference,  that  preceded  the  convention  of  1816,  the 
British  commissioners  refused  to  grant  to  the  Americans  the 
right  of  carrying  their  produce  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal,  or  down  the  Sorel  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  They 
sought  to  restrict  our  commerce  to  those  waters  only,  where 
the  boundary  line  run  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  or  lake, 
and,  as  we  hold  neither  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except 
from  the  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  and 
no  territory  upon  the  Sorel,  the  whole  transportation  would 
have  fallen  into  British  hands.  They  rejected  the  general 
land  and  inland  communication  and  navigation,  proposed-  by 
the  American  plenipotentiaries.  No  intercourse,  therefore, 
exists  by  treaty  with  the  British  possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  no  furs  or  peltry  can  ever  be  brought  across  our 
possessions  or  water  communications  in  the  west,  without 
a  violation  of  territory. 

In  some  respects  the  theory  of  this  convention  appeared 
unequal,  though  the  defects  have  not  in  every  case  been 
confirmed  by  a  practical  operation.  An  equality  of  duties 
on  importations,  whether  in  American  or  British  vessels, 
was  respectively  established,  and  it  was,  also,  agreed,  that 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  of 
the  countries,  should  not  be  charged  with  a  higher  duty 
than  similar  articles,  coming  from  any  other  foreign  coun<- 
try  ; — that  is  to  say,  articles  from  the  United  States  could 
be  admitted  into  Great  Britain  on  the  same  terms,  as  the 
same  articles  from  Russia,  Sweden  or  Spain,  but  not  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  same  articles  from  Canada,  Calcutta,  or 
the  English  West  Indies,  they  not  being  foreign  countries. 
Whatever,  therefore,  was  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  a  British  province  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  pro^xic-' 
tions  of  this  country,  whether  raw  or  manufactured,  entering 
into  the  home  market,  precisely  under  such  advantages  as 
the  British  government  might  think  it  for  their  interest  to 
confer,  almost  all  the  staples  of  the  middle  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  this  Union  became  in  fact  excluded  ; — another  of 
the  inconveniences,  to  which  w'e  are  exposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  colonial  possessions  of  that  people. 
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situated  it  every  latitude,  and  enjoying  the  benefit  of  every 
boHl  and  climate.  .  Still,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  as-> 
peet  of.  this  part  of  the  stipulation,  the  transportation  of  the 
viduable  staples  of  the  southern  division  of  the  confederacy 
i»  4ohe,  almost,  exclusively  in  American  bottotns. 

This  convention  gave,  also^  in  the  Outset,  to  the  British 
teasel  the  advantage  of  the  circuitous  voyage,  or  double 
freight.  Th6  Americaln,  being  immediately  eitcluded  from 
Ae  West  Indies,  while  the  English  vessel,  still  retaining  the 
privilege  of  entering  from  and  departing  for  those  islands 
iinfQ  our  waters,  bad  the  double  choice  presented  of  taking 
a  freight  either  for  Europe,  or  colonial  possession^.  This 
evil^  not  being  inherent  in  the  convention,  but  only  an  inci- 
deal,  arising  from  the  unequal  navigation  laws  of  the  two 
SQuntries,  \Vas  remedied  in  the  course  of  18  tlionths  by 
heavy  duties  on  British  vessels,  arriving  from  the  West  Inn 
dies  and,  finally,  by  a  nonintercourse  with  those  islands. 
The  same  state  of  things  produced  another  result,  probably 
not  anticipated.  All  sort  of  lumber,  when  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  British  Provinces,  (and  they  can  be  im- 
pprted  only  in  British  vessels)  pay  a  small  duty,  compared 
with  the  same  descriptions  of  lumber,  imported  from  the 
United  States  either  in  American  or  British  vessels.  Trade, 
which  has  such  a  Wonderful  instinct  in  detecting  and  follow- 
h^  the  soilest  vein,  was  not  long  in  probing  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  unequal  rate  of  duties,  but  it  turned  out  to  the 
nominal  benefit  of  the  British  vessel.  The  lumber,  carried 
to  Nova  Scotia  is  thence  shipped  to  England,  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  the  freight  of  this  bulky  article  remaining  with 
the  English. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  extreme  dr£Elculty 
of  making  a  safe  and  satisfactory  commercial  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain.  The  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  na- 
tion are  strained  to  the  utmost  in  counteracting  the  advan- 
tages she  has  in  her  colonial  possessions  :  this  can  be  effect- 
ed neither  by  treaty  stipulation,  nor  legislative  enactment. 
Commerce  winds  and  turns,  till  it  flows  into  the  best  mar- 
k^,  iT^ith  the  certainty  of  water  seeking  its  level,  and  those 
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mounds  and  dykes,  a  government  raises  to  keep  the  stream 
within  certain  courses  and  channels,  amount  to  little  else 
than  so  many  taxes  and  tolls  upon  its  own  people.  But 
many  of  those  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  and  no  pecu- 
niary damage  has  yet  been  felt  by  the  country.  The  Unit-^ 
ed  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  best  customers  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  no  objection  to  a  system  that  extends  and 
confirms  a  friendly  as  well  as  profitable  connexion  and  inter-T 
course.  An  equality  of  duties  and  charges  on  navigation 
saves  much  angry  correspondence,  much  retaliatory  legisla- 
tion, and  dries  up  numerous  sources  of  complaint  and  irrita- 
tion, and,  in  the  end,  will  turn  to  the  decided  advantage  of 
both  nations,  compared  with  that  uncertain  condition  of 
trade  and  commerce,  which  has  no  more  solid  and  perma- 
nent foundation  than  the  capricious  or  occasional  regulations 
of  the  respective  parties. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  engaged  in  negotiating  this  conven- 
tion, was  appointed  in  February  1815,  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  London,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  Charles  Bagot,  being  here  received  in  the 
same  capacity,  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was  fully  and  happily  renewed.* 

*  After  this  convention  was  ratified,  the  following  declaration  was 
made  to  the  American  government  by  the  British  charg6  at  Washing- 
ton. 

'<  The  undersigned,  his  Britannic  majesty's  charg^  d'affaires  in  the 
(Jnited  States  of  America,  is  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
to  explain  and  declare,  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
convention  concluded  at  London,  on  the  third  of  July  of  the  present 
year,  for  regulating  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two 
countries,  that  in  consequence  of  events  which  have  happened  in  Eu- 
rope subsequent  to  the  signature  of  the  convention  aforesaid,  it  has 
been  deemed  expedient,  and  determined,  in  conjunction  with  the  al- 
lied sovereigns,  that  St.  Helena  shall  be  the  place  allotted  for  the  fu- 
ture residence  of  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  perfect  security  of  his  person,  and 
it  has  been  resolved,  for  that  purpose,  that  all  ships  and  vessels  what- 
ever, as  well  British  ships  and  vessels,  as  others,  excepting  only  ships 
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belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  shaH  be  excluded  from  all  com- 
munication with,  or  approach  to,  that  island. 

''It  has  therefore  become  impossible  to  comply  with  so  much  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  as  relates  to  the  liberty  of  touching  for  re- 
freshment at  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  ratifications  of  the  said 
treaty  will  be  exchanged  under  the  explicit  declaration  and  under- 
standing, that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  allowed  to 
touch  at,  or  hold  any  communication  whatever  with  the  said  island, 
so  long  as  the  said  island  shall  continue  to  be  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  said  Napoleon  Bonaparte.* 

(Signed)  ANTHONY  ST.  JNO.  BAKER. 

Washington,  Mvember  24, 1815.'' 

*  In  consequence  of  the  death  ef  the  emperor,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  this  re- 
ftriction  was  removed  30th  July  1821. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  OF  1818  WITH  G.  BRITAIN. 

Commercial  sitpulations  the  same  as  those  of  1815 — Renewed  for  ten 
years — Impressment — Tone  of  British  government  unfavourable  at 
Ghent — Subject  much  discussed  in  1818 — Propositions  of  England — 
Remarks — Parties  could  not  agree — Will  never  be  adjusted  by  a 
Treaty — A  question  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  Slates — British  pro- 
positions  in  regard  to  other  maritime  rights— JSTothing  settled — Gal- 
latin and  Rush  for  United  States — Robinson  and  Goulbourn  for 
England — Fisheries — Extent  and  boundaries  regulated — Curtailed — 
American  and  British  ground  as  to  effect  of  war  on  Treaties^-^Lord 
BathursCs  Letter  defending  British  principle — England  renounced 
right  to  JVavigation  of  Mississippi — United  States  to  certain  portion 
of  the  Fisheries — Boundaries  on  the  North  West  settled — To  the 
Rock  Mountains — English  anxious  to  confine  United  States  below  the 
course  of  the  Columbia^  and  to  divide  the  Navigation  of  the  river^ 
and  the  use  of  the  harbour — Have  ambitious  projects  in  that  direc- 
tion— Possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  by  means  of  their 
hunters — Americans  and  English  have  extended  nearly  across  the 
Continent — Rush^  J^'^^g^  Gallatin  and  Barbour^  ministers  to  Eng- 
land— Canning  and  Vaughan  to  this  country — Boundaries — Pro- 
ceedings on  the  fourth^  fifK  sixth  and  seventh  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent — Decisions  and  Reports  of  Commissioners — Convention  in 
regard  to  the  North  East — Advantages  to  both  parties  from  a  set- 
tlement. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  ^ith  any  account  of  the 
commercial  part  of  this  instrument,  comprising  only  a  re- 
newal of  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  1815  ;  but  it 
was  the  last  time  the  impracticable  topic  of  impressment  has 
appeared  at  our  negotiations  with  Great  Britain.  In  suffer- 
ing that  subject  to  be  matter  of  discussion  the  American  go- 
vernment has  never  admitted,  that  the  pretension  of  the 
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English  had  the  least  solid  foundation,  or  that  the  United 
States  did  not  possess  a  full  right  to  resist,  by  an  immediate 
appeal  to  arms,  every  similar  aggression  on  their  sovereignty. 
But,  being  well  persuaded  that  England,  on  the  return  of 
every  war,  would  attempt  a  renewal  of  the  practice,  the  go-r 
v.ernment,  urged  by  a  steady  and  laudable  desire  to  remove 
so  intolerable  and  fatal  a  circumstance  of  outrage  and  dispute, 
has,  in  a  persevering  manner,  brought  this  subject  under  con- 
sideration at  every  negotiation  of  a  general  nature.  Although 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  much  encouragement  was  afforded  for 
these  repeated  endeavours,  either  by  a  prospect  of  success, 
or  a  recollection  of  the  favourable  attention,  with  which  for- 
mer  propositions  had  been  received. 

The  commissioners,  at  the  negotiations  of  1814 — 1815, 
found  the  temper  of  the  British  government  altogether  for- 
bidding oa  this  as  well  as  other  subjects,  connected  with 
maritime  rights,  though  the  proposition,  they  were  authorized 
to  offer,  embraced  equal  and  reasonable  provisions.  It  was, 
in  substance,  that  the  two  governments  should  exclude  fronci; 
their  vessels  all  but  native,  or  already  naturalized  seamen.' 
This  stipulation,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  law  of  1815,. 
requiring  that  American  vessels  should  be  navigated  solely 
by  American  or  naturalized  seamen,  would  have  afforded  full 
security  for  the  English,  and  as  a  continued  residepce  of  five> 
years  was  made  necessary  for  naturalization,  the  wandering, 
uncertain  habits  of  seamen  would  have  deprived  them  of 
nearly  all  the  benefits  of  the  act.  At  the  end,  therefore,  of 
a  few  years,  according  to  the  theory  of  this  law,  our  naviga-^ 
tion  would  be  done  exclusively  by  Americans.  Undoubted- 
ly, difficulties  might  be  expected  to  arise  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  it,  in  a  time  of  general  peace,  when  the  seamen 
of  aU  maritime  nations  enjoy  the  liberty  of  frequenting  every 
port  in  quest  of  employment,  but  the  effectual  execution  of 
tiiis  particular  statute  would  rest  upon  the  same  general  foun- 
dation as  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  system.  As  England 
has  never  objected  to  the  practice  of  the  American  merchant 
in  employing  foreign  seamen  more  than  to  that  of  transport- 
ing articles,  contraband  of  war,  all  pretension  to  search  and. 
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impress  would  cease,  when  an  absolute  exclusion  took  place, 
and  though  this  might  not  be  rendered  perfect  and  entire,  the 
result  of  the  system,  applying  equally  and  constantly  to  every 
American  vessel,  would,  in  its  general  operation  and  tenden- 
cy, be  much  more  favourable  to  that  government ;  while  that 
of  impressment  reached  only  to  those  cases,  with  which  it 
accidentally  came  in  contact.      Separate  from'  important  con- 
siderations,  touching  the   relations  of  the  two  countries,  the 
United  States  would  naturally  be  incited  to  a  careful  execu- 
tion of  the  law  from  a  desire  to  encourage  their  own  seamen. 
In  1818  this  grave  business  was  renewed  with  some  slight 
prospect  of  arriving  at  an  arrangement.     At  any  rate,  the  at- 
tention, bestowed  upon  it  by  both  parties,  manifested  a  sin- 
cere disposition  to   give  it   a  thorough  examination,  though 
from  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  that  period,  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  in  the  present  state  of  feelings  and  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  such  discussions  would  be  little  else  than 
a  formal  and  unnecessary  proceeding.     Questions  occasional- 
ly arise  between  nations,  that  appear  to  be  beyond  the  reach, 
or  even  control  of  treaty  stipulations.     This  topic,  the  most 
solemn  one,  that  has  been  entered  upon  a  protocol,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  least 
waivering,  compromising  or  flinching,  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  an  absolute  surrender  of  sovereignty,  unfortu- 
Dately  belongs  to  that  order  of  subjects ;  and  as  settlement 
by  negotiation  has  become  hopeless,  we  must,  for  the  present, 
calmly  rely  on  an  expectation,  founded  in  the  sense  of  justice 
and  deliberate  judgment  of  Great  Britain,  that,  hereafter,  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  inexpedient  to  resort  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  pretension. 

The  proposition  of  1815,  concerning  impressments,  was 
revived  at  the  negotiation  of  1818.  Objections  were  made 
to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  different  opinions,  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  allegiance,  by  the  two  governments,  and  of  the 
character  of  sovereignty  conferred  on  American  vessels,  in-' 
vesting  them  with  the  same  attributes,  as  American  territory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions,  held  in  this  country,  rela- 
tive to  allegiance,  do  not  differ  from  the  ancient  law  authori- 
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ties,  as  well  as  usages  of  Europe.  And,  while  admitting  the 
exercise  of  all  belligerent  rights,  within  their  just  limits,  in 
regard  to  vessels,  when  met  on  the  high  seas,  it  is,  by  no 
means,  acknowledged,  that  the  enforcing  the  municipal  regu- 
lations of  a  foreign  nation  could  be  comprehended  within  the 
range  of  those  rights.  But,  when  it  was  even  proposed  to 
exclude  British  born  subjects  from  the  private  and  public  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States,  it  was  intimated,  that  the  claim  of 
the  British  government  to  enter  a  foreign  vessel  in  search  of 
men  could  never  be  made  subject  to  the  control,  either  of 
legislative  enactment  or  treaty  stipulation.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
indeed,  made  an  informal  proposal  on  this  topic,  which  his  go- 
vernment appeared  willing  to  incorporate  in  a  treaty  ; — it 
was  in  these  words : 

'M.  That  the  treaty,  contaiDing  the  stipulatloD,  should  be  limit- 
ed to  a  duration  often  or  twelve  years,  with  liberty  to  each  party 
to  be  absolved  from  its  stipulations  on  a  notice  of  three  or  six 
months.  2.  That  the  British  boarding  officer,  entering  American 
ships  at  sea  for  a  purpose,  justified  under  the  law  of  nations,  should 
have  the  liberty  of  calling  for  a  list  of  the  crew,  and  if  he  saw  a 
roan,  whom  he  knew  or  suspected  of  being  an  English  subject,  he 
should,  without  taking  the  man,  have  the  privilege  of  making  a 
record  or  procos  verbal  of  the  fact,  to  be  presented  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  American  government." — But,  "  in  the  first  place, 
the  distrust,  which  it  implies,  that  Ihe  laws,  for  excluding  British 
seamen,  will,  though  stipulated,  not  be  faithfully  executed,  is  not 
warranted  by  any  experience,  nor  can  this  government.give  coun- 
tenance to  it  by  assenting  to  any  stipulation,  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  it.  If  the  United  States  bind  themselves 
to  this  exclusion,  they  will  sincerely  and  faithfully  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution. It  was  not  expressly  asked  by  lord  Castlereagh  in  his 
proposal  that  the  officer,  in  calling  for  the  shipping  paper,  should, 
also,  have  the  power  of  mustering  the  crew^  to  examine  them  by 
comparison  with  the  list ;  but  as  the  mere  view  of  the  list  would 
be  oseless,  coupled  with  that  power,  we  consider  it  as  having  been 
intended  to  be  included  in  the  proposal ;  and  this  very  inspection 
of  the  crews  of  our  vessels  by  a  foreign  officer  has  been  found 
among  the  most  insulting  and  grievous  aggravations  of  the  practice 
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of  impresdm^nt.  Besides  this,  the  tendency  of  such  an  examination 
in  every  sipgle  instance  would  be  to  produce  altercation  between 
th€  British  officer  and  the  commander  of  the  American  vessel.  If 
iLe  officer  should  be  authorized  to  make  a  record  of  his  suspicions, 
the  master,  on  his  side,  and  the  suspected  seamen  must,  of  course, 
bave  the  privilege  of  making  their  counter  record;  and  as  there 
would  be  no  tribunal  to  judge  between  them,  the  probable,  ulti- 
mate result  could  be  no  other,  than  that  of  exciting  irritation 
between  the  two  nations,  and  discussions  between  the  govern- 
ments. 

"  If  the  engagement  to  exclude  British  seamen  from  our  service 
should  fail  of  being  executed  to  an  extent,  worthy  of  the  slightest 
attention  of  the  British  government,  they  could  not  avoid  having 
notice  df  it,  by  proofs  more  effectual  and  more  abundant  than  could 
be  furnished  by  this  sort  of  scrutiny ;  a  failure  of  execution  on  our 
part  to  any  such  extent  would  give  them,  not  only  the  right  of  de- 
monstrating to  ours,  but  even  of  cancelling  their  obligation  within 
it  lapse  of  time,  which  must  guard  them  against  the  danger  of  any 
material,  national  injury.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  that,  if 
the  engagement,  on  both  sides,  be  once  contracted.  Great  Britain 
will,  thenceforward,  have  no  lawful  or  even  plausible  motive, 
either  for  wishing  it  cancelled,  or  for  inspecting  the  crews  of  our 
vessels  in  search  of  men." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Messrs.  Goqlbourn  and  Robin- 
son delivered  to  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Rush,  employed  to  ne- 
gotiate the  convention  of  1818,  a  project  of  an  arrangement, 
which  we  shall  extract  at  length  for  the  single  purpose  of 
showing,  what  stipulations  England  was  willing  to  admit  con- 
cerning this  difficult  question. 

"Art.  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  and  bind  them- 
selves to  adopt  respectively,  without  delay,  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures for  excluding  respectively  from  serving  either  in  their  pub- 
lic or  private  marine  the  natural  horn  subjects  and  the  natural  born 
citizens  of  the  other  party  :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  contain- 
ed in  this  article,  shall  be  understood  to  apply  to  any  seamen,  be- 
ing natural  born  subjects  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty,  or  natural  born 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been  naturalized  by  the 
respective  laws  of  either  power,  previous  to  the  signature  of  the 
present  convention. 
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^^  Art.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  deliver  each 
to  the  other,  within  eighteen  months  from  the  ratification  of  the 
present  convention,  a  list,  as  far  as  it  maj  be  found  practicable  to 
obtain  it,  containing  the  names  and  description  of  the  seamen,  fall- 
ing within  the  said  exception,  specifying  the  places  of  their  birth 
and  the  date  of  their  becoming  naturalized.  And  it  is  further 
•greed,  that  no  person,  whose  name  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
said  lists,  shall  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  said  exceptions. 

"  Art.  3.  It  is,  however,  agreed,  that  if  one  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall,  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  con- 
vention, think  fit  to  notify  to  the  other,  that  it  does  not  insist  upon 
the  exclusion  of  its  natural  born  subjects,  or  natural  born  citizens, 
from  the  public  or  private  marine  of  the  other  party,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  the  said  other  party,  notwithstanding  the  engagement 
set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  this  convention,  no  longer  to  exclude 
the  said  subjects  or  citizens.  Provided  always,  that  whenever  the 
power,  which  has  made  the  said  notification,  shall  recall  the  same, 
its  recall  shall  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  other  contract- 
ing party,  and  on  receipt  of  such  communication,  the  power,  re- 
ceiving the  same,  shall,  forthwith,  make  it  known  in  the  most  pub- 
lic and  official  manner,  and  shall  use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  re- 
strain the  said  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party  from  further 
serving  in  its  public  or  private  marine,  and  shall  obtain  the  exclu- 
sion of  such  of  the  said  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  power,  as 
may  then  be  in  its  service,  as  if  no  such  stipulations,  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  had  been  agreed  to. 

"  Art.  4.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  that,  dar- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  present  convention,  neither  power  shall 
impress  or  forcibly  withdraw,  or  cause  to  be  impressed  or  forcibly 
withdrawn,  any  person  or  persons  from  the  vessels  of  the  other 
party,  when  met  upon  the  high  seas,  or  upon  the  narrow  seas,  on 
any  plea,  or  pretext  whatsoever.  Provided  always,  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  article,  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  efiect  the 
rights  of  either  power  to- impress  or  forcibly  withdraw,  or  cause  to 
be  impressed  or  forcibly  withdrawn,  its  natural  born  subjects,  or 
natural  born  citizens,  not  falling  within  the  exceptions,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  articles,  from  any  vessel,  being  within  its  ports, 
or  within  its  ordinary  maritime  jurisdiction,  as  acknowledged  by 
thejaw  of  nations:  And  also  provided,  that  nothing,  herein  con- 
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tained,  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  established  right 
of  search,  as  authorized  in  time  of  war  by  the  laws  of  nations. 

^'  Art.  6.  The  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  present  treaty  to  ten  years,  and  they  reserye 
U>  themselves  to  concert,  as  to  its  renewal,  at  such  convenient 
period,  previous  to  its  expiration,  as  may  ensure  to  their  respec- 
tive subjects  or  citizens,  as  aforesaid,  the  uninterrupted  benefit, 
which  they  expect  from  its  provisions.  Provided  always,  that 
either  power  may,  if  it  deem  it  expedient,  upon  giving  six  months 
previous  notice  to  the  other,  wholly  abrogate  and  annul  the  pre- 
sent treaty. 

^'  Art.  6«  It  is  agreed  that  nothing,  contained  in  the  preceding 
articles,  shall  be  understood  to  impair  or  affect  the  rights  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  high  contracting  parties  have,  heretofore,  act- 
ed in  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  to  which  these  stipulations  refer, 
except  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  modified,  restrained  or  suspend- 
ed by  the  said  articles.^' 

The  article  was  brought  forward  and  inserted  on  the  ninth 
protocol  amended  by  the  British  commissioners  in  a  manner, 
partly  to  remove  the  objections  of  the  American,  in  regard 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  lists  of  naturalized  seamen.* 
It  was  not,  however,  accepted  in  that  shape.  In  this  pro- 
ject the  British  government  suspended  their  right,  for  a  spe- 
cified term  of  six  months,  to  visit  and  search  vessels  for  their 
seamen,  either  upon  the  high  or  narrow  seas; — in  other 
words,  England  agreed  to  renounce  its  practice  of  impress- 
ment during  peace,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  maritime 
war,  when  crews  would  be  again  wanted,  it  could  not  be 
resumed,  without  notifying  the  fact  to  the  foreign  government 
six  months  previous.  The  life  of  the  whole  instrument 
hung  upon  this  single  provision. 

*'  But  even  if  the  intention  was,  that  this  right  of  dissolving  the 
compact  by  a  notice  of  six  months  should  apply  only  to  the  article 
against  impressment,  its  acceptance  is  objectionable  on  other 
grounds.     The  engagement  to  exclude  all  British  seamen  from  our 

*  This  stipulation  was  originally  accepted  by  the  American  com- 
missioners at  the  fourth  conference,  but  rejected  on  deliberation. 
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sea  service  will  operate  immediately  from  its  commeDcement,  with 
some  inconvenience  to  our  merchants.  Since  the  peace  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  vast  number  of  seamen,  disbanded  from  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  there  are,  no  doubt,  considerable  numbers  of  them,  who 
have  found  employment  on  board  our  vessels,  and  their  exclusion 
from  them  will  not  be  accomplished  without  some  inconvenience. 
The  effect  of  the  stipulation  of  Great  Britain  to  take  no  men  from 
onr  vessels  is  remote,  and  contingent  upon  the  event  of  her  being 
engaged  in  a  maritime  war  with  other  powers.  The  onerous  part 
of  the  engagement  is,  therefore,  to  us  immediate  and  certain,  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  distant  and  eventual.  If  to  this  appa- 
rent inequality  should  be  added  a  power,  reserved  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  cancel  the  bargain  by  a  simple  notice  of  six  months,  we 
could  scarcely  consider  it  as  a  contract.  It  would  be  a  positive  con-> 
Cession  and  sacrifice  on  our  part,  for  the  mere  chance  of  a  future 
equivalent  for  it,  altogether  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  other 
party." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  this  article  does  not 
wear  on  its  face  a  liberal,  enticing  expression  ;  it  is  an  un- 
eommpn  departure  from  the  principles  and  language,  hereto- 
fore asserted  and  held  by  England,  and  a  very  near  approach 
to  the  proposition  of  this  government  on  a  topic,  on  which  it 
might  well  be  supposed,  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  concede  many  details,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  danger- 
ous collisions,  to  which  the  practice  of  inipressment  has 
exposed  them.  We  believe,  however,  that  upon  a  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  provisions,  the  project  embraces  only 
nominal  advantages,  and  that,  in  fact,  Great  Britain  abandon- 
ed the  pretension  during  a  period,  when  she  had  no  induce- 
ments to  exercise  it.  The  claim  to  enter  our  vessels  in 
search  of  men  was  not  renounced,  though  the  proposition, 
made  by  this  government,  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  its  part ; — 
to  forego  the  employment  of  all  foreign  seamen  arid  even  to 
exclude  all  British  born  subjects.  The  latter,  clause  of  the 
stipulation  would  be  less  mischievous  to  our  navigation,  be- 
cause the  greater  portion  of  foreign  seamen  in  the  merchant 
service  of  this  country,  probably,  come "  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  north  sea.     It  would  be  an  evil  to  deprive 
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ourselves  of  this  class  of  men,  as  well  as  foreign  workmen 
in  many  branches  of  business.  The  supply  of  labour  is  not 
yet  equal  to  the  demand  and  cannot  well  be  for  many  years, 
though  the  deficiency  in  regard  to  seamen  is  more  especially 
perceived  of  late.  This  is,  partly,  occasioned  by  the  crea- 
tion of  more  employment  at  home  by  the  establishment  q£ 
manufactories  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  that  furnished 
the  supply,  and  by  the  opportunity,  the  peace  afifords  to  the 
European  nations,  to  carry  on  their  own  fisheries  as  well  as 
trade. 

The  whole  operation  of  the  law  of  March  1813,  for  the 
regulation  of  seamen  on  board  the  public  and  private  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  would  have  been  to  the  disadvantage 
of  this  country ;  for  the  simple,  plain  reason  that  wages  are 
higher  here.     By  that   act  we  agreed   to  exclude  from   our 
service,  navy  and  merchant,  at  the  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
all  seamen  not  naturalized,  (accompanied  with  a  circumstance, 
respecting  the  proof  of  naturalization,  somewhat  difficult  for 
that  class   of  persons   often   to   comply  with)   belonging  to 
those  countries,  whose  governments  should  adopt  a  similar 
regulation,  in  regard  to  our  citizens.     But,  whether  other 
governments  paid  any  attention  or  not  to  this  proposition,  the 
rate   of  wages  is   the  only  law   required   to  exclude  every^ 
American  from  their  vessels.     England   has   always  known 
she  could  not,  in  time  of  peace,^  prevent  her  subjects  from 
entering   into   our   service.       Submitting,  therefore,  to   this 
evil  and  necessity,  she  refuses  to  trust  to  the  ordinances  of  a 
foreign  government  to  restore  her  seamen,  when  the  urgen- 
cies of  war  compel  her  again  to  send  forth  her  thousand  sail 
of  armed  vessels.     She  retains  the  application  of  this  claim 
within  her  own   hands; — the  execution   of  her  municipal 
regulations  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state,  as  a 
terror  and  beacon   of  warning  to   her  own  subjects.     The 
whole  difficulty,  by  no  means,  rests  in  the  system   of  natu- 
ralization, in  the  principle  of  allegiance,  that  prevails  iii  thiB 
country,  adopted,  with  a   modification   of  details,   from  the 
usages  of  Europe,  but  in  the  full,  direct,  distinct  right  Eng- 
land claims  to  enter  with  her  officers  our  ships  and  search  folr 
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her  subjects.  We  confess  it  appears  to  us,  that  very  little 
satisfaction  for  either  party  would  attend  any  arrangement, 
which  did  not  fully  and  fornially  provide  for  the  entire, 
absolute  abandonment  of  the  pretension.  The  failure  of  this 
attempt  brings  to  a  close  all  negotiation  on  the  subject  of 
impressment.  In  placing  upon  record  this  last  sincere  and 
earnest  endeavour  to  settle  a  ^' great  and  formidable  contro- 
versy," we  may  the  more  deeply  lament  the  ill  success, 
that  has  attended  it,  as  it  was  made  in  a  season  of  profound 
peace,  when  the  relations  as  well  as  dispositions  of  the  two 
people  were  of  a  friendly  character. 

In  our  different  negotiations  with  England  we  have  no  re- 
collection of  having  met  with  a  stipulation  upon  any  topic, 
arranged  with  more  skill,  or  with  more  nicely  adjusted  parts 
and  proportions  than  the  one,  recited  on  a  preceding  page> 
in  regard  to  impressment.  Projects,  respecting  other  mari- 
time  rights,  were  inserted  by  the  English  commission  on  the 
same  protocol,  and  though  not  introduced  into  the  conven- 
tion, we  shall  give  them  below  in  a  note  to  illustrate  the 
temper,  views  and  disposition  of  the  British  government  at 
this  period.  In  future  discussions,  it  may  be  important  to 
refer  to  the  doctrines,  entertained  in  1818,  on  those  mo- 
mentous subjects."^ 

*  "Art.  (a).  Whenever  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
be  at  war,  any  vessel  of  the  other  party,  sailing  for  a  port  or  place  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  of  the  party  at  war,  without  knowing  that  the 
same  is  blockaded,  may  be  turned  away  from  such  port  or  .place,  but 
she  shall  not  be  detained  on  account  of  such  blockade,  unless,  afler 
such  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter.  And  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  characterises  a  blockade,  it  is  agreed,  that  that  denomina- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  port,  where  there  is,  by  the  disposition  of 
the  power,  which  blockades  it  with  a  naval  force,  stationary  or  suffi- 
ciently near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

"  Art.  (6).  In  order  to  regulate,  what  is,  in  future,  to  be  deemed 
contraband  of  war,  it  is  agreed,  that,  under  the  same  denomination^ 
shall  be  comprised  all  arms  and  implements,  serving  for  the  purposes 
of  war  by  land  or  by  sea,  such  as  canpon,  mortars,  &c.  and  generally 
all  other  implemetits  of  war,  as  also  timber  for  ship  building,  tar  or 
rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp  and  cordage,  and  generally  what- 
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The  most  important  matter, "^  adjusted  at  this  negotiation, 
was  the  fisheries.     The  position,  assumed  at  Ghent,  that  the 

over  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron 
and  planks  only  excepted,  and  all  the  above  articles  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  just  objects  of  confiscation,  whenever  they  are  attempted 
to  be  carried  to  an  enemy. 

"  Art.  (c).  In  all  cases  of  unfounded  detention,  or  other  contraven- 
tion of  the  regulations,  stipulated  by  the  present  treaty,  the  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  cargo  detained,  shall  be  allowed  damages,  proportion- 
ed to  the  loss  occasioned  thereby,  together  with  the  costs  and  charges 
of  the  trial.  All  proper  measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  delays  in 
deciding  the  cases  of  ships  or  cargoes,  so  brought  in  for  adjudication, 
and,  in  payment  or  recovery  of  any  indemnification  adjudged  or 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  ships  or  cargoes. 
And  whenever  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  against  any  vessel,  thus 
captured  or  detained,  or  against  her  cargo,  or  any  part  thereof,  a  duly 
authetiticated  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  cause  and  of  the  said 
sentence,  shall,  if  required,  be  delivered  without  delay  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  said  vessels,  or  to  the  owner  thereof,  or  to  the  agent 
of  either,  on  payment  of  all  legal  fees  and  demands  for  the  same. 

"The  commanders  of  ships  of  war  and  privateers  of  the  belligerent 
party  shall,  in  the  searching  of  the  merchant  ships  of  the  other  party, 
conduct  themselves  according  to  the  acknowledged  principles  and  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  as  favourably,  moreover,  as  towards  the  most 
friendly  power,  that  may  remain  neuter.  The  said  commanders,  their 
officers  and  crew  shall  forbear  doing  any  damage  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  other  party,  or  committing  any  outrage  against  them, 
and  if  they  act  to  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  punished,  and  shall,  also, 
make  satisfaction  and  reparation  for  all  damages,  and  the  interest 
thereof,  of  whatever  nature  the  said  damages  may  be. 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  power  or  state  at  war  with  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  or  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  such 
power  or  state  to  fit  out  or  arm  ships  of  .war  or  privateers  in  the  ports 
of  the  other  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  nor  to  sell  what  they  may 
take  as  prize  from  the  ships  or  vessels  of  the  high  contracting  party, 
with  whom  such  power  or  state  may  be  at  war,  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  nor  in  any  other  manner  to  exchange  the  same ;  nor  shall  they 
be  allowed  to  purchase  more  provisions  than  shall  be  necessary  for 

*  The  convention  of  1818  was  negotiated  at  London,  by  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Rush,  for  this  country,  and  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Goulbourn  on  the  part  of  Grea*t  Britain ;  it  was  signed  the  20th  of 
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fishery  rights  and  liberties  were  not  abrogated  by  war,  was 
again  insisted  on,  and  those  portions  of  the  coast  fisheries  re- 

their  going  to  the  nearest  port  of  that  power  or  state,  to  which  they 
belong." 

These  articles  are  of  slight  importance  in  themselves,  though  the 
two  first  contain  a  deviation  from  the  British  practice  during  the  las^ 
war — vessels  not  having  heard  of  a  blockade  were  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture for  the  first  attempt  to  enter  the  invested  port,  and  provisions 
are  exempted  from  the  list  of  contrabands,  though  most  of  the  articles 
necessary  for  ship  building  were  included. 

October,  and  ratified  by  the  United  States,  January  28,  1819,  and  by 
England,  November  2,  1818. 

"  Art.  1.  Whereas  diflTerences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry 
and  cure,  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harbours  and  creeks,  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
shall  have,  forever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  llainian 
islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from 
the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mag- 
dalen islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours  and  creeks,  from 
Mount  Joly  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Bellisle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company:  And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  har- 
bours and  creeks,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
hereabove  described,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled, 
without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants, 
proprietors  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  here- 
by renounce,  forever,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three 
marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours,  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the 
above  mentioned  limits:  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood, 
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linqaished  on  this  occasion,  were  renounced  by  express  pro- 
vision,  fully  implying,  that  the  whole  right  was  not  consid- 

and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they 
shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their 
taking,  drying  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatev- 
er abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

**  Art.  2.  It  is  agreed,  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  north  west- 
ern point  of  the  Tiake  of  the  Woods,  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  or  if  the  said  point  shall  not  be  in  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  then  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  point  due 
north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  said  line  shall  intersect 
the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  point  of  such  intersec- 
tion due  west  along  and  with  the  said  parallel,  shall  be  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  the  said  line  shall  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  said  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Stony  Mountains. 

"  Art.  3.  It  is  agreed,  that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by 
either  party  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  harbours,  bays  and  creeks,  and  the 
navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open,  for  the 
term  often  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, to  the  vessels,  citizens  and  subjects,  of  the  two  powers:  it  being 
^ell  understood,  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  pre-' 
judiceof  any  claim  which  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
may  have  to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect 
the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  state  to  any  part  of  the  said  coun- 
try ;  the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  that  respect, 
being  to  prevent  disputes  and  dlfierences  amongst  themselves. 

"  Art.  4.  All  the  provisions  of  the  convention  "  to  regulate  the 
commerce  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,"  concluded  at  London,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clause  which  limited  its  duration  to  four  years, 
and  excepting,  also,  so  far  as  the  same  was  affected  by  the  declara- 
tion of  his  Majesty  respecting  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  are  hereby 
extended  and  continued  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the 
-date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  convention  were  herj^in  specially 
recited.  "  Art. 
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ered  a  Dew  grant*  The  American  commissioners  in  1814, 
were  instructed  not  to  bring  that  subject  into  discussion,  and 
the  proposition,  ultimately  submitted,  securing  the  rights  and 
liberties,  as  in  the  treaty  of  '83,  arose  from  a  stipulation, 
cMflfered  by  the  British  commission,  respecting  the  Mississippi, 
a  right  invested  by  the  American  with  the  same  permanent 
character,  as  the  fisheries  themselves.  The  English,  know- 
ing the  slight  comparative  value  of  the  Mississippi,  proposed, 
the  two  parties  should  resume  their  respective  rights  in  con- 
sideration, respectively,  of  a  full  equivalent,  but  this  propo- 
sition was  not  accepted,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  one  party,  the 
right  remained  entire,  and  lest  it  should  be  impaired  by  im- 
plication, the  American  commission  offered  to  recognise  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  navigation,  and  declined  the 
boundary  of  the   parallel  of  the  49th   degree  to  the  north, 

"  Art.  5.  Whereas  it  was  agreed  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  that  "  All  territory,  places  and  possessions,  whatsoever,  ta- 
ken by  either  party  from  the  other,  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be 
taken  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  here- 
iDaAer  mentioned,  shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without  caus- 
ing any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or  other 
public  property  originally  captured  in  said  forts  or  places,  which  shall 
remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
or  any  slaves,  or  other  private  property  ;"  and  whereas,  under  the 
aforesaid  article,  the  United  States  claim  for  their  citizens,  and  as 
their  private  property,  the  restitution  of,  or  full  compensation  for,  all 
slaves  who,  at  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
said  treaty,  were  in  any  territory,  places,  or  possessions,  whatsoever, 
directed  by  the  said  treaty  to  be  restored  to  the  United  States,  but 
then  still  occupied  by  the  British  forces,  whether  such  slaves  were,  at 
the  date  aforesaid,  on  shore,  or  on  board  any  British  vessel,  lying  in 
waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 
whereas  differences  have  arisen  whether,  by  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  aforesaid  article  of  tlie  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  United  States 
arc  entitled  to  the  restoration  of,  or  full  compensation  for,  all  or  any 
slaves,  as  above  described,  the  high  contracting  parties  hereby  agree 
to  refer  the  said  differences  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be 
named  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  high  contracting  parties  further  en- 
gage to  consider  the  decision  of  such  friendly  sovereign  or  state  to  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters  referred." 

VOL.  ir.  12 
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(since  agreed  on)  not  choosing,  even,  to  accept  an  implied 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  that  navigation. 
The  instructions  for  the  Commissioners  in  1818  do  not 
i^ree  precisely  with  the .  position,  assumed  at  Ghent,  re- 
specting the  Mississippi,  and  it  may,  also,  be  observed,  that 
the  whole  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  '83  does  not  ap- 
pear to  convey,  in  one  respect,  either  a  perfect,  or  per- 
manent right.  In  the  first  place,  our  fishernien  were  not 
allowed  to  cure  or  dry  their  fish  on  any  part  of  New- 
foundland, or  any  part  of  Labrador  or  of  Magdalen  Islands 
or  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  spots,  where  settlements  were  or 
should  be  made.  Without  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry, 
the  coast  fisheries,  carried  on  in  these  places,  lost  much 
of  their  value,  and  as  the  fish  taken  on  those  grounds 
are,  for  the  most  part,  small,  they  would  not  be  so  valua- 
ble  as  even  the  deep  water  bank  fisheries.  The  article, 
therefore,  not  only  entirely  excluded  our  fishermen  from 
Newfoundland,  but  in  certain  contingencies  from  all  British 
shores.  Before  the  revolution,  our  privileges  and  rights 
were  as  extensive  as  those  of  other  British  subjects.  The 
right  was,  therefore,  retained,  much  shorn  and  mutilated| 
and  depending,  for  the  exercise  of  a  portion  of  it,  on  a  con- 
dition, subject  to  a  gradual  decay.  The  convention  of  1818 
has  still  farther  narrowed  and  curtailed  the  fishing  grounds, 
and,  though  the  whole  negotiation  proceeded  on  the  basis, 
tliat  the  late  hostilities  had  not  abrogated  several  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  yet  as  to  one  article,  the 
American  commission  consented  to  a  considerable  abridg- 
ment of  the  rights,  or  liberties  (to  use  the  treaty  word)  of 
this  country,  and  as  to  another,  (the  Mississippi)  they  de- 
clined to  entertain  an;^.  discussion  respecting  it.  Still,  both 
these  articles,  according  io  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghent  niego- 
tiation,  were  in  the  naturb*?/ a  permanent,  irrevocable  grant. 
A  certain  part  of  the  doctrine,  as  to  the  efifect  of  war  on  the 
treaty  of  '83,  is  undoubtedly  sound,  but  it  appears  to  us,  the 
remark  is  equally  just,  that  certain  portions  of  the  fishing 
rights  or  liberties  have,  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
negotiation  with  England,  been  made  the  subject  of  treaty 
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regulation.  These  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  the 
bank,  or  deep  water  fisheries,  about  which  all  formal  stipula^ 
lions  are  needless. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  incidents,  that  led  to 
the  introduction  of  this  subject -into  the  negotiation  for  the 
convention  of  1818.  In  the  summer  after  the  peace  of 
Ghent,  our  fishing  vessels  were  warned  off  the  British  coasts 
by  regular  endorsements  on  their  enrolment  and  license  to 
the  distance,  even,  of  sixty  miles  ; — and  those,  that  had 
gone  into  creeks  and  inlets  of  Nova  Scotia,  were  detained 
and  sent  to  Halifax.  The  first  of  these  acts  was  disowned 
by  the  British  government,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
intimated  to  be  their  intention,  thereafter,  to  exclude  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  one  marine  league  from  their  shores  in 
British  America; — and  in  the  other  instance,  the  vessels, 
detained,  having  been  tried  in  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Hali- 
fax, were  released  on  the  ground,  as  we  understand  the 
matter,  not  that  the  rights  of  the  Americans  to  fish  on  Brit* 
ish  coasts  were  not  dissolved  by  the  war  of  1812,  but  that 
condemnations  could  not  take  place  without  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  declaration 
of  the  British  government,  just  mentioned,  left  this  country 
no  alternative,  but  to  subject,  to  a  fresh  examination,  the 
stipulations  on  the  subject  in  the  first  treaty  of  peace. 
Having  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  exhibited  an  outline  of 
the  argument,  upon  which  rested  the  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  we  may,  without  omitting  any  important 
considerations,  state  the  general  ground,  upon  which  it  was 
again  vindicated,  as  well  as  the  reply  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, though  this  will  be  presented  with  more  detail,  hav- 
ing only  as  yet  adverted  to  one  view  of  the  subject. 

"  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  treaty  of  *03  is  not, 
io  its  general  provision?,  one  of  those,  which,  by  the  common  un- 
derstanding and  usage  of  civlH^ed  nations,  is  or  can  be  considered 
as  annulled  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties.  To 
Suppose  that  it  is,  would  imply  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of 
a  sovereign  and  independent^  state,  liable  to  forfeit  its  right  of  sove- 
teignty  by  the  act  of  exercising  it  on  a  declaration  of  war.     But 
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the  very  words  of  the  treaty  attest,  that  the  sovereignty  and  iode<> 
peDdetice  of  the  United  States  were  not  considered,  or  understood^ 
as  grants  from  his  majesty  ;  they  were  taken  and  expressed  as  e<* 
isting  before  the  treaty  was  made,  and  as  then  only,  fir'§t,  formally 
recognised  and  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain. 

^^  Precisely  of  the  same  nature  were  the  rights  and  liberties  in 
the  fisheries.  They  were  in  no  respect  grants  from  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
them  as  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  before  the  separation  of  the 
two  countries,  and  which,  it  was  mutually  agreed,  should  continae 
to  be  enjoyed  under  the  new  relations,  which  were  to  subsist  be- 
tween them,  constituted  the  essence  of  the  article,  concerning  the 
fisheries.  The  very  peculiarity  of  the  stipulation  is  an  evidence^ 
that  it  was  not  on  either  side  understood,  or  intended  as  a  grant 
from  one  sovereign  state  to  another.  Flad  it  been  so  understood, 
neither  could  the  United  States  have  claimed,  nor  would  Great 
Britain  have  granted  gratuitously  any  such  concession.  There 
was  nothing  either  in  the  state  of  things,  or  in  the  disposition  of 
the  parties,  which  could  have  led  to  such  a  stipulation,  as  on  the 
ground  of  a  grant  without  an  equivalent  by  Great  Britain. 

"  But  such  is  the  ground,  upon  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
contemplated,  as  resting  by  the  British  government,  when  their 
plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  communicated  to  those  of  the  United 
States  their  intentions,  as  to  the  northern  American  fisheries,  viz. 
"  That  the  British  government  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  gratuitously  the  privileges,  formerly  granted  by  treaty  to 
them,  of  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty,  and  of 
using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for  purposes,  connected 
with  the  British  fisheries.^' 

"  These  are  the  words,  in  which  the  notice,  given  by  them,  ifl 
recorded  in  the  protocol  conference  of  the  8th  of  August  1814. 
To  this  notice  the  American  plenipotentiaries  first  answered  on 
the  9th  of  August,  that  they  had  no  instructions  from  their  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  upon  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  and  afterwards 
in  their  note  of  10th  November  1814,  they  expressed  themselves 
in  the  following  terms. 

"  In  answer  to  the  declaration,  made  by  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries, respecting  the  fisheries,  the  undersigned,  referring  to  what 
passed  in  the  conference  of  the  9tb  August,  can  only  state,  that 
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they  are  not  authorized  to  bring  into  discussion  any  of  the  rights  or 
liberties,  which  the  United  States  have,  heretofore^  enjoyed  io  re- 
lation thereto.  From  their  nature  and  from  the.  peculiar  charac- 
ter o.f  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  they  were  recognised,  no  fur- 
ther stipulation  has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  government  pf 
the  United  States  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  of 
Ihem." 

"  If  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions, by  which  his  majesty  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  United  States  ;  if  it  was  the  mere  recognition  of 
rights  and  liberties,  previously  existing  and  enjoyed,  it  was  neither 
a  privilege  gratuitously  granted,  nor  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  the 
mere  existence  of  a  subsequent  war.  If  it  was  not  forfeited  by 
the  war,  neither  could  it  be  impaired  by  the  declaration  of  Great 
Britain,  that  she  did  not  intend  to  renew  the  grant.  Where  there 
bad  been  no  gratuitous  concession,  there  could  be  none  to  renew ; 
— the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  cancel** 
led  by  the  declaration  of  Great  Britain's  intentions.  Nothing 
could  abrogate  them,  but  the  renunciation  of  them  by  the  United 
States  themselves.'' 

"  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  notice,  given  by  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiaries in  relation  to  the  fisheries,  had  been  in  reference  to 
another  article  of  the  same  treaty.  That  Great  Britain  had  de- 
clared she  did  not  intend  to  grant  again,  gratuitously,  the  grant  in 
a  former  treaty  of  peace,  acknowledging  the  United  States  as  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  states,  or,  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
grant  gratuitously  the  same  boundary  line,  which  she  had  granted 
in  the  former  treaty  of  peace.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  answer 
would  have  been,  that  the  United  States  needed  no  new  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence,  nOr  any  new  grant  of  their  boun- 
dary line.  That  if  their  independence  was  to  be  forfeited,  or  their 
boundary  line  curtailed,  it  could  only  be  by  their  own  acts  of  re- 
nunciation, or  of  cession,  and  not  by  the  declaration  of  the  inten- 
tions of  another  government  ?  And  if  this  reasoning  be  just  with 
regard  to  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  Great  Britain  select  one  article,  and  say  this  particular 
stipulation  is  liable  to  forfeiture  by  war,  or  by  the  declaration  of 
her  will,  while  she  admits  the  rest  of  the  treaty  to  be  permanent 
and  irrevocable  ?  In  the  negotiation  of  Ghent,  Great  Britain  did 
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propose  several  variations  of  the  boundary  line,  but  she  nevef 
intlmatecl,  that  she  considered  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  as 
forfeited  by  the  war,  or  that  its  variation  could  be  effected  by  the 
mere  declaration  of  her  intention.  She  perfectly  understood,  that 
no  alteration  of  that  line  could  be  effected,  but  by  the  express  as- 
sent of  the  United  States,  and  when  she  finally  determined  to  abide 
by  the  same  line,  neither  the  British  nor  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiaries conceived  that  any  new  confirmation  of  it  was  necessary. 
The  treaty  of  Ghent  in  every  one  of  its  essential  articles  refers  to 
that  of  1783,  as  being  still  in  force.  The  object  of  all  its  articles, 
relative  to  the  boundary,  is  to  ascertain  with  more  precision  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  that  prior  compact.  The 
treaty  of  1783  is,  by  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  parties  and 
without  any  positive  stipulation,  constantly  referred  to  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  relations  between  the  two  nations.  Upon 
what  ground,  then,  can  Great  Britain  assume,  that  one  particular 
stipulation  in  that  treaty  is  no  longer  binding  upon  her  ?" 

The  doctrine  of  the  British  government  is  fully  developed 
in  the  following  able  letter-of  Lord  Bathurst  of  October  1815, 
the  greater  part  of  which  we  shall  extract. 

"  The  minister  of  the  United  States  appears  by  his  letter  to  hc 
well  aware,  that  Great  Britain  has  always  considered  the  liberty, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  of  fishing  within  British 
limits  and  using  British  territory,  as  derived  from  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783  and  from  that  alone.  And  that  the  claim  of 
an  independent  state  to  occupy  and  use,  at  its  discretion,  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  another,  without  compensation  or  corres- 
ponding indulgence,  cannot  rest  on  any  other  foundation  than  con- 
vential  stipulation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enquire  into  the  motiveS) 
which  might  have  originally  influenced  Great  Britain  in  conceding 
such  liberties  to  the  United  States,  or  whether  other  articles  of  the 
treaty,  wherein  these  liberties  are  specified,  did  or  did  not,  in  fact, 
afford  an  equivalent  for  them,  because  all  the  stipulations  profess 
to  be  founded  on  reciprocal  advantages  and  mutual  convenience. 
If  the  United  States  derived  from  that  treaty  privileges,  from  which 
other  independent  nations,  not  admitted  by  treaty,  were  excluded, 
the  duration  of  the  privileges  must  depend  on  the  duration  of  the 
instrument,  by  which  they  were  granted,  and  if  the  war  abrogated 
the  treaty,  it  determined  the  privileges.     It  has  been  urged,  in^ 
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deed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  of  1783,  was 
of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that  because  it  contained  a  recognitiodr 
of  American  independence,  it  could  not  be  abrogated  by  a  subse- 
quent war  between  the  parties.  To  a  position  of  this  novel  nature 
Great  Britain  cannot  accede.  She  knows  of  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent  war  be* 
tween  the  same  parties  ; — she  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  give  to 
her  diplomatic  relations  with  one  state  a  different  degree  of  per- 
manency from  that,  on  which  her  connexion  with  all  other  states 
depends.  Nor  can  she  consider  any  one  state  at  liberty  to  assign 
to  a  treaty,  made  with  her,  such  a  peculiarity  of  character  as  shall 
make  it,  as  to  duration,  an  exception  to  nil  other  treaties,  in  order 
to  found  on  a  peculiarity,  thus  assumed,  an  irrevocable  title  to  all 
indulgences,  which   have  all  the  features  of  temporary  concessions. 

"  The  treaty  of  Ghent  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  as  supporting  by  its  reference  to  the  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  opinion,  that 
the  treaty  of  1783  was  not  abrogated  by  the  war.  The  undersign- 
ed, however,  cannot  observe  in  any  one  of  its  articles  any  express 
or  implied  reference  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  as  still  in  force,  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  the  main  object  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  the 
mutual  restoration  of  all  territory,  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other  during  the  war.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  stip- 
ulation, each  party  reverted  to  their  boundaries  as  before  the  war, 
without  reference  to  the  title,  by  which  these  possessions  were 
acquired,  or  to  the  mode  in  which  their  boundaries  had  been  pre- 
viously fixed.  In  point  of  fact  the  United  States  had  before  ac- 
quired possession  of  territories,  asserted  to  depend  on  other  titles, 
than  those,  which  Great  Britain  could  confer.  The  treaty  of  Ghent 
adverted,  as  a  fact  of  possession,  to  certain  boundaries  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  were  specified  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  but  surely  it 
will  not  be  contended,  that,  therefore,  the  treaty  of  1783  was  not 
considered  at  an  end. 

"  It  is  justly  stated  by  the  American  minister,  that  the  United 
States  did  not  need  a  new  grant  of  the  boundary  line.  The  war 
did  not  arise  out  of  a  contested  boundary,  and  Great  Britain,  there- 
fore, by  the  act  of  treating  with  the  United  States,  recognised  that 
nation  in  its  former  dimensions,  excepting  so  far  as  the  jus  belli  had 
Interfered  with  them,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
to  cede  such  rights  to  territory  as  ihe  jus  belli  had  conferred. 
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'^  Still  less  does  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  deh 
nanded  by  the  British  negotiators  at  Ghent,  in  any  manner  express 
or  imply  the  nonabrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  the  subse- 
quent war.  -  It  was  brought  forward  by  them  as  one  of  many 
advantages,  which  they  were  desirous  of  securing  to  Great  BritaiD^ 
and  if  in  the  first  instance,  demanded  without  equivalent,  it  left  it 
open  to  the  negotiators  of  the  United  States  to  claim  for  their 
government,  in  the  course  of  their  conferences,  a  corresponding 
benefit.  The  American  minister  will  recollect,  that  propositions 
of  this  nature  were  at  one  time  under  discussion,  and  that  they, 
were  only  abandoned  at  the  time,  that  Great  Britain  relinquSshecl 
her  demand  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  If  then  the  der 
mand  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  can  be  supposed  to  have  given 
any  weight  to  the  present  argument  of  the  United  States,  the 
abandonment  of  that  demand  must  have  effectually  removed  it. 

^^  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  treaties,  containing  recognitions 
and  acknowledgments  of  title  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligatioui 
to  contain,  likewise,  grants  of  privileges,  liable  to  revocation* 
The  treaty  of  1783,  like  many  others,  contained  provisions  of  dif- 
ferent ch-iracters,  some  in  their  own  nature  irrevocable,  and  othen 
of  a  temporary  nature.  If  it  be  thence  inferred  that,  because  some 
advantages,  specified  in  that  treaty,  would  not  be  put  an  end  to  by 
the  war,  therefore  all  the  other  advantages  were  intended  to  be 
equally  permanent,  it  must  first  be  shown,  that  the  advantages, 
themselv^,  are  of  the  same  or  at  least  of  a  similar  character,  for 
the  character  of  one  advantage,  recognised  or  conceded  by  treaty, 
can  have  no  connexion  with  the  character  of  another,  though  con- 
ceded by  the  same  instrument,  unless  it  arises  out  of  a  strict  and 
necessary  connexion  between  the  advantages  themselves.  But 
what  necessary  connexion  can  there  be,  between  a  right  to  inde- 
pendence and  a  liberty  to  fish  within  British  jurisdiction,  or  to  use 
British  territory  ?  Liberties  within  British  limits  are  as  capable  of 
being  exercised  by  a  dependent  as  by  an  independent  State,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  independence. 

"  The  independence  of  a  state  is  that  which  cannot  be  correctly 
said  to  be  granted  by  a  treaty,  but  to  be  acknowledged  by  one.  In 
the  treaty  of  1783,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  cer- 
tainly acknowledged,  not  merely  by  the  consent  to  make  the  treaty, 
but  by  the  previous  consent  to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles, 
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executed  in  November  1782.  The  iadependence  might  have  been 
acknowledged  without  either  the  treaty,  or  the  provisional  articles ; 
but  by  whatjsrer  mode  acknowledged,  the  acknowledgment  is,  in  its 
own  nature,  irrevocable.  A  power  of  revoking,  or  even  of  modi- 
fying it,  would  be  destructive  of  the  thing  itself,  and  therefore  all 
such  power  is  necesss^rily  renounced,  when  the  acknowledgment 
is  made.  The  war  could  not  put  an  end  to  it  for  the  reason,  justly 
assigned  by  the  American  minister,  because  a  nation  could  not  for* 
feit  its  sovereignty  by  the  act  of  exercising  it,  and  for  the  further 
reason,  that  Great  Britain,  when  she  declared  war  on  her  part 
against  the  United  States,  gave  them,  by  that  very  act,  a  new  re- 
cognition of  their  independence. 

^^  The  nature  of  the  liberty  to  fish  within  British  limits,  or  to 
use  British  territory,  is  essentially  different  from  the  right  to  inde- 
pendence in  all  that  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  regard  its  in- 
tended duration.  The  grant  of  this  liberty  has  all  the  aspect  of  a 
policy,  temporary  and  experimental,  depending  on  the  use,  that 
might  be  made  of  it,  on  the  condition  of  the  islands  and  places, 
where  it  was  to  be  exercised,  and  the  more  general  conveniences 
or  inconveniences  in  a  n)ilitary,  naval  or  commercial  point  of  view, 
resulting  from  the  access  of  an  independent  nation  to  such  islands 
and  places. 

"  When,  therefore,  Great  Britain,  admitting  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  denies  their  right  to  the  liberties,  for  which  they 
now  contend,  it  is  not  tbat  she  selects  from  the  treaty  articles  or 
parts  of  articles,  and  says,  at  her  own  will,  this  stipulation  is  liable 
to  forfeiture  by  war,  and  that  it  is  irrevocable;  but  the  principle 
of  her  reasoning  is,  that  such  distinctions  arise  out  of  the  provisions 
themselves,  and  are  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  the  grants. 
But  the  rights,  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  are  not  only 
distinguishable  from  the  liberties,  conceded  by  the  same  treaty,  in 
the  foundation,  upon  which  tbey  stand,  but  they  are  carefully  dis- 
tinguished in  the  treaty  of  1783  itself.  The  undersigned  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  minister  to  the  wording  of 
the  1st  and  3d  articles,  to  which  he  has  often  referred  for  the 
foundation  ofhis  arguments.  In  the  first  article,  Great  Britain  ac- 
knowledges an  independence,  already  expressly  recognised  by  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  by  herself  in  her  consent  to  enter  into  the 
provisional  articles  of  November  1782.  In  the  3d  article  Great 
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Britain  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  Oft 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other  places,  from  which  Great 
Britain  has  no  right  to  exclude  an  independent  natioD.  Bat  tbcy 
are  to  have  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  them  in  certain,  unsettled 
places  within  his  majesty's  territory.  If  these  liberties,  thus  g^Dl- 
ed,  were  to  he  as  perpetual  and  indefeasible  as  the  rights,  pre^ 
yiously  recognised,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  United  States  would  have  admitted  a  variation  of 
1'cmguage,  so  adapted,  as  to  produce  a  different  impression,  and, 
above  all,  that  they  should  have  admitted  so  strange  a  restrictioo 
of  a  perpetual  and  indefeasible  right  as  that,  with  which  the  arti- 
cle concludes,  which  leaves  a  right,  so  practical  and  so  beneficial 
as  this  is  admitted  to  be,  dependent  on  the  will  of  British  subjects, 
in  their  character  of  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the 
soil,  to  prohibit  its  exercise  altogether. 

"  It  is  surely  obvious,  that  the  word  right  is,  throughout  the 
treaty,  used  as  applicable  to  what  the  United  States  were  to  enjoy 
in  virtue  of  a  recognised  independence,  and  the  word  liberty  to 
what  they  were  to  enjoy  as  concessions,  strictly  dependent  on  the 
treaty  itself. 

"  The  right  of  the  United  States  has  been  asserted  upon  other 
arguments,  which  appear  to  the  undersigned  not  altogether  consist- 
ent with  those,  that  had  been  previously  advanced.  It  has  been 
argued  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  of 
1783  did  not  confer  upon  the  United  States  the  liberty  of  fishing 
within  British  jurisdiction  and  using  British  territory,  but  merely 
recognised  a  right,  which  they  previously  had,  and  it  has  been 
thfence  inferred,  that  the  recognition  of  this  right  renders  it  as  per* 
petual,  as  that  of  their  independence. 

"  If  the  treaty  of  1783  did  not  confer  the  liberties  in  question, 
the  undersigned  cannot  understand,  why  in  their  support  the  point 
should  have  been  so  much  pressed,  that  the  treaty  is  in  force,  not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  war.  If,  as  stated  by  the  American 
minister,  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  North  America  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  liberties  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  fisheries, 
and  independence,  as  recognised  in  1783,  was,  as  further  argued  by 
him,  the  mere  recognition  of  rights  and  liberties  previously  exist- 
ing, (which  must  have  been  in  virtue  of  their  independence)  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  their  independence  was  recognised  from 
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the  time  of  the  settlement  of  North  America — for  no  other  period 
can  he  assigned.  The  undersigned  is  totally  unable  to  collect, 
when  the  American  minister  considers  the  independence  of  his 
country  to  have  commenced,  yet  this  is  a  point  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, if  other  rights  are  to  be  represented  as  coeval  with  it,  or. 
dependent  on  it. 

^^  As  to  the  origin  of  these  privileges  in  point  of  fact,  the  under- 
signed is  ready  to  admit,  that,  so  long  as  the  United  States  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  dominions  of  his  majesty,  the  inhabitants  had 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  as  they  had  of  other  political  and  commer- 
cial advantages  in  common  with  his  majesty's  subjects.  But  they 
had,  at  the  same  time,  in  common  with  his  majesty's  other  subjects, 
duties  to  perform,  and  when  the  United  States,  by  their  separation 
from  Great  Britain,  became  released  from  the  duties,  they  became 
excluded,  also,  from  the  advantages  of  British  subjects.'' 

A  full  power  was  sent  to  the  minister  in  London  in  the 
beginning  of  1816,  to  adjust  this  difference,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  British 
minister  in  this  couiitry,  offering  the  coast  between  Mount 
Joli,  on  the  Labrador  shore,  and  the  straits  of  Bell'  Isle,  and 
between  cape  Ray  and  the  Ramian  islands  on  Newfoundland  ; 
— this  was  declined.     These  limits  were  not  fully  regulated, 
till  the  present  convention,  and,  besides  the  boundaries  of- 
fered in  1816,  they  now  include  a  right  to  fish  from  Cape 
Ray  to  the  Ramian  Islands; — on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalep 
Islands,  and  through  the  straits  of  Bell'  Isle  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  with  liberty  to  dry  on  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  north 
coast  of  Newfoundland  between  the  aforesaid  limits  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  as  before  described.     American  fishermen 
have,  also,  the  privilege  of  entering  the  bays,  creeks  and  har- 
bours of  all  the  British  coasts  for  the  specified  purpose  of 
procuring   wood  and  water,  repairing  damages,  or  seeking 
shelter.     This  is  the  full,  entire  coast  fishing  right  and  liberr 
ty,  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  stipulation  of  1818.    Un- 
der the  agreement  of  1783  our  fishermen  had  a  right  to  fis];i 
on   all   the    coasts  of  New  Brunswick,  both  north,  east  and 
South  of  Nova  Scotia, — of  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  of  the  whole  of  Newfoundland,  with  liberty 
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to  dry  on  the  unsettled  parts  of  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Magdalen  Islands  ; — in  other  words^  we  have  renounced  the 
right  to  come  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  British  shore, 
west  of  longitude  about  62,  and  south  of  latitude  about  47. 
Even,  therefore,  if  we  fish  on  the  prohibited  grounds  outside 
the  marine  league,  we  can  neither  approach  the  shore  to  dry 
or  take  bait,  both  important  considerations.^     And,  indeed, 
as  the  cod  strike   in  for  the  shores  in  pursuit  of  small  fry 
(called  by  the  fishermen  capling,  and  used  by  them  for  bait) 
the  fishing  is  probably  not  good  outside  the  limit.     One  ob- 
ject the  British  government  had  in   view,  in  restraining  our 
vessels  to  a  distance  of  three  miles,  was  probably  to  afford 
less  opportunity  for  smuggling,  a  practice  of  which  they  made 
great  complaints.     In  the  stipulation  there  is  no  provision, 
that  the  right  shall  not  be  abrogated  by  a  future  war ;  a  per- 
manent character  only  is  given  to  it  in  the  manner,  usual  in 
treaties.     By  this  convention  we  have  relinquished  a  largQ 
portion  of  the  original  fishing  ground,  secured  by  the  treaty 
of  '83,  at  least,  wherever  the  fishery  lies  within  three  mariiie 
miles  of  the  coast,  and  as  near  as  that  the  laws  of  nations 
would  permit  us  to  go.     On  Newfoundland  we  have  obtained 
an  enlarged  limit   of  curing   and  drying,  but  the  fishery  re- 
mains  the   same,  for  we  before   possessed  a   right  to  fish, 
wherever  British  fishermen  drew  the  line.      We  have  lost 
the  bay  of  Chaleur  fishing,  so  important  formerly,  as  to  con- 
fer a  name  on  a  particular  description  of  fish  as  well  as  ves- 
sels.    Another  obvious  consideration  is,  that  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  our  vessels  are  obliged  to  go  a  greater  dis^ 
tance  than  formerly,  all  the  neighbouring  grounds  being  for- 
bidden.    Whether  the  grounds,  relinquished,  are  inferior,  or 
exhausted,  or  deserted  by  our  fishermen,  are  important  con- 
siderations, but  we  believe  the  codfish,  though  migratory  in 
its  habits,  pursuing  its  food  along  the  shore,  returns  periodi- 
cally with  a  wonderful  instinct  to  regular  haunts ; — and  that 
the  success,  heretofore,  attending  the  American  fisheries,  has 

*  In  the  first  protocol,  American  commissioners  proposed,  our  peo- 
ple should  have  liberty  to  enter  British  harbours  for  bait. 
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been  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  enterprize,  industry  and 
economy,  with  which  they  were  managed.  Our  fishermen 
have  underworked  the  British,  taking  and  curing  the  fish 
almost  at  their  own  doors. 

The  convention  adjusted,  in  part,  the  northwestern  boun- 
dary, which,  though  never  matter  of  dispute,  has  remained 
unsettled  since  the  first  treaty  of  peace. 

"  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  after  having  been  traced  from  the  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  lake 
of  the  woods,  are  pursued  "  from  thence  on  a  due  west  course  to 
the  river  Mississippi^  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi,  until  it  shall  intersect  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude." 

'^  By  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  it  was  declared  to 
be  uncertain,  whether  the  river  Mississippi  extended  so  far  to  the 
northward,  as  to  be  intersected  by  a  line,  due  west  from  the  lake 
of  the  woods,  and  a  joint  survey  of  the  river,  from  one  degree  be- 
low the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  principal  sources  of  the  said 
river  and  of  the  parts  adjacent  thereto,  was  stipulated  ;  and  if  on 
the  result  of  the  survey,  it  appeared,  that  the  river  would  not  be 
intersected  by  the  line,  the  parties  were  to  regulate  the  boundary 
line  by  amicable  negotiation,  according  to  justice  and  mutual  con- 
venience, and  in  conformity  to  the  intent  of  the  treaty.  This 
joint  survey  never  took  efiect. 

"  By  a  convention,  signed  on  the  12th  of  May  1803  by  Mr.  King 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  but  which  was  not  ratified,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  boundary  should  be  by  a  line  from  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  lake  of  the  woods  by  the  shortest  line,  until  it  touched  the 
river  Mississippi.  Until  then  the  Mississippi  river  had  been  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  cession  of  Louisiana 
gave  them  a  new  and  extensive  territory,  westward  of  that  river. 

^^  In  the  negotiation  of  1807  between  Messrs.  Monroe  and  W. 
Pinkney  and  the  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland,  there  were  three 
successive  draughts  of  articles  for  settlement  of  this  boundary. 
The  first  proposed  on  the  British  side  was  a  line,  due  west  from 
the  lake  of  the  woods,  along  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  as 
far  as  the  territories  of  the  United  States  extend  in  that  quarter, 
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and  the  line  to  that  extent  was  to  form  the  boundary,  with  a  prov^ 
8ts  that  the  article  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  or  to  territories,  westward  of  the  Stony 
Mountains. 

^^  The  third  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and  varied  from  the 
second  only  by  an  additional  clause,  purporting  that  this  should  be 
the  boundary,  as  far  as  the  respective  territories  of  the  parties  extend 
in  that  quarter. 

^^  That  convention  was  not  ultimately  concluded.  At  the  nego* 
tiation  of  the  peace  of  Ghent  the  8th  article  of  the  first  project, 
presented  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  was  a  transcript  from 
this  article,  last  above  mentioned,  and  the  article,  proposed  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  on  returning  the  project,  was  the  same  as 
that,  which  had  been  first  proposed  by  Lords  liolland  and  Auckland, 
with  an  additional  paragraph,  stipulating  free  access  to  British  sub- 
jects through  the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  free  navigation  of  that  river.  In  the  conferences  that  en- 
sued, the  substance  of  the  article,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  boun- 
dary, was  agreed  to  on  both  sides;  but  as  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiaries could  not  accede  to  the  additional  paragraph,  the  article 
was  finally  altogether  omitted. 

''  From  the  earnestness,  with  which  the  British  government  now 
return  to  the  object  of  fixing  this  boundary,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  hjive  some  other  purpose  connected  with  it, 
which  they  do  not  avow,  but  which,  in  their  estimation,  gives  it 
an  importance,  not  belonging  to  it,  considered  in  itself.  An  at- 
tempt was,  at  first,  made  by  them  at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent,  to 
draw  the  boundary  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi. 
But  as  they  afterwards  not  only  abandoned  that  pretension,  but 
gave  up  even  the  pretension  to  an  article,  renewing  their  right  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  to  have  been  expected, 
they  would,  thenceforth,  have  considered  this  western  boundary 

of  no  importance  to  them." "  Their  projects  for  the  line,  both 

in  the  negotiation  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  in  1806,  and  at 
Ghent  in  1814,  were,  to  take  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  from  the 
lake  of  the  woods,  west  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
extend  in  that  direction,  with  a  caveat  against  its  extension  to  the. 
South  Sea,  or  beyond  the  Stony  Mountains,  upon  which  two  obseri 
vations  are  to  be  made :  first,  that  it  is  uncertain,  whether  any  pah 
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of  tto  lake  af  the  woods  is  in  latitude  49,  and,  secondly,  that  diey 
alwajs  affected- to  apply  the  indefinite  limit  of  extension,  ^^  om  fmf 
Of  tlu  teriitories  exlend^'^^  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States  mid 

not  to  those  of  Great  Britain.'^ ^^  The  counter  projects  for  the 

line  00  oar  part,  therefore,  at  those  negotiations  were  from  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  lake  of  the  woods,  the  point  already  fixed 
and  andispnted,  a  line  dae  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  thence  along  that  parallel  due 
west  as  far  as  the  territories  of  both  parties  extend,  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  adopting  the  caveat  against  the  extension  to  the  Pacific, 
or  beyond  the  Stony  Mountains.''' — With  the  article  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  1806  (that  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney)  relating  to 
this  boundary,  was  coupled  a  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  Missis* 
sippi.  ■  "  It  is  agreed  by  the  United  States,  that  his  Majesty's 
subjects  shall  have,  at  all  thmes,  free  access  from  his  Majesty's 
aforesaid  territories  by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into  the  aforesaid 
territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  river  Mississippi,  with  the 
goods  and  effects  of  his  Majesty's  said  subjects,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  as  secured  to  them  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States, 
and,  also,  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce 
and  navigation  of  1794.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects  shall,  in  like  manner  and  at  all  times,  have  free  ap- 
cess  to  the  waters  and  rivers,  falling  into  the  western  side  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  said  river." 

*'  This  negotiation  was  suspended  by  a  change  in  the  British 
ministry,  and  was  not  aAerwards  resumed.  But  the  following  ob- 
servations upon  the  two  articles,  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Madison  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  of  30th  July  1807,  show 
how  far  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  had  au- 
thorized those  commissioners  to  accede  to  them. 

" '  Access  by  land  or  inland  navigation  from  the  British  territo- 
ries, through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi, is  not  to  be  allowed  to  British  subjects  with  their  goods  or 
effects,  unless  such  articles  shall  have  paid  all  the  duties,  and  be 
within  the  custom  house  regulations,  applicable  to  goods  and  ef- 
fects of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  An  access  through  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  to   the  waters,  running  into  the 
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western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is,  under  no  modificatioir  whatever, 
to  be  stipulated  to  British  subjects.' 

^^Such  then  was  the  state  of  things  in  relation  to.  this  interest  in 
question  at  the  time,  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  at  the 
negotiation  of  Ghent  the  same  question  of  boundary  again  occurred 
for  adjustment.  The  right  of  the  British  to  a  line  from  the  lake 
of  the  woods  to  the  Mississippi  had  never  been  renounced:  and  at 
the  last  negotiation  between  the  parties,  four  years  after  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  acquired  Louisiana  and  with  it  all  th^  Spanish  right9 
upon  the  Mississippi,  the  British  government,  in  assenting  to  take 
the  49lh  parallel  of  latitude,  as  a  substitute  for  the  line  to  the  Mis^ 
sissippiy  had  expressly  restlpulaled  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  and  free  access  to  it  from  our  territories,  to  both  of  which 
Mr.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  had  been  explicitly  authorized  to  accede. 

"Under  this  state  of  things,  it  had  never  been  admitted  by  the 
British,  nor  could  we  maintain  against  them  by  argument,  even 
that  the  Mississippi  river  was  within  our  exclusive  jurisdiction,  for 
so  long  as  they  had  a  right  by  treaty  to  a  line  of  boundary  to  that 
river,  and  consequently  to  territory  upon  it,  they  had,  also,  juris- 
diction upon  it." 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  American  commissioners 
at  Ghent  offered  to  recognise  the  permanent  right  of  the 
British  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  But  in  the 
negotiation  at  London  in  1818  they  were  instructed  not  to 
agree  to  an  article,  which  should  bring  the  English  in  contact 
with  that  river,  and  the  British  having  agreed,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  the  protocol  of  the  7th  conference  to  omit  the  arti- 
cle, the  point  may  be  considered  settled,  and  the  claim  to 
the  navigation  renounced  in  the  same  manner,  though  not 
with  the  like  formalities,  as  the  United  States  have  relin- 
quished their  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  fisheries. 

The  boundary  of  the  parallel  of  49,  to  which  both  parties 
for  some  time  have  appeared  disposed  to  agree,  does  not  ap- 
proach within  a  degree  and  a  half  of  the  head,  or  supposed 
source  of  the  Mississippi ; — this,  indeed,  is  the  original  boun- 
dary, established  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  France 
and  England.  The  English,  though  they  formerly  had  hu^jt- 
ing  lodges  and  company  houses  about  its  sources,  now  pos- 
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sess  no  means  of  reaching  the  river  on  any  side,  but  through 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  a  very  inconvenient  pri- 
vilege and,  according  to  one  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
;1783,  permanent  and  not  liable  to  be  revoked.  But  though 
mischievous  and  troublesome  to  us,  little  value  has  been  plac* 
ed  on  it  by  them,  and  from  the  position  of  the  hunting  grounds, 
the  course  of  the  lakes  and  their  possessions  in  the  north,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  affords  them  neither  facilities  nor 
temptations.  Still,  as  the  American  commissioners  were  not 
authorized  to  allow  access  to  the  river,  it  would  have  been 
necessary,  if  the  other  party  had  insisted  on  the  original  right 
of  '83,  (which  they  could  not  well  do,  consistently  either 
with  the  language  and  the  propositions  held  and  made  by  them 
at  Ghent,  or  with  their  doctrines  of  the  effects  of  war  on  trea- 
ties) to  have  offered  an  equivalent.  But  the  matter  passed 
off  in  a  quiet  way.  The  boundary  is  now  fairly  and  honoura- 
bly adjusted  on  the  north  and  west  to  the  Rock  Mountains ; 
— that  is  to  say,  to  the  113  degree  of  longitude,  or  to  the 
36  degree  from  Washington,  a  point  that  represents  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  west  on  the  meridian  of  39,  without  in- 
cluding the  distance  of  that  capital  from  the  coast. 

The  next  troublesome  controversy  will  arise  respecting 
the  boundaries  beyond  the  mountains.  On  account  of  the 
harbours  on  the  coast,  (particularly  that  formed  by  the  Co- 
lumbia) and  the  rivers  there  flowing  into  the  ocean  from  the 
fur  interior  districts  in  the  north,  it  is  not  a  subject,  by  any 
means,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  hasty  manner.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  drawing  the  northern 
line  of  demarkation.  The  mother  country  has  followed  us 
closely,  and  with  a  jealous,  vigilant  eye,  not  certainly  with 
her  population,  but  with  her  claims  ;  and  as  her  hunters  (the 
most  approved  geographers  for  unsettled,  unexplored  coun- 
tries) have,  for  many  years,  been  acquainted  with  the  choicest 
resorts  of  the  valuable  game  of  those  districts,  with  the  course 
of  rivers  and  portages,  the  trail  she  will  pursue  at  her  nego- 
tiations, will  lead,  undoubtedly,  through  territories,  proved 
valuable  by  experience.  She  has,  thus  far,  been  a  witness, 
and,  in  some  degree,  a   companion  of  our  progress  nearly 
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across  this  great  northern  continent,  and,  undoubtedly,  in  a  few 
jesirs  the  two  parties  will  together  carry  the  boundary  linetd 
the  Pacific,  a  jirst  compliment  to  the  spirit  of  trade,  enterpriz« 
and  perseverance  of  both.  Great  Britain  still  retauis  an  eiiie 
pire  here,  which,  whether  remaining  in  her  hands,  or  follow^ 
ing  the  courise  of  other  colonies,  can  but  spread  still  widei^ 
plant  still  deeper  the  language,  laws  and  literature,  we  speak^ 
hold  and  possess  in  common.  That  language  is  fast  encircling 
as  well  as  covering  the  globe,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
institutions,  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  we  shall  see  a  race 
of  men,  endowed  with  a  degree  of  vigour  of  mind,  of  a  mas- 
culine character,  of  a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  of  a  tone  of 
enterprize,  of  which,  if  any  traces  now  exist,  they  are  opiy 
to  be  found  in  monuments,  whose  history  is  unknown;—* 
men,  who  will  not  found  and  rear  their  rule  and  empire  so 
much  in  blood  and  by  the  sword,  as  by  the  influence  and 
authority  of  a  superior  order  of  civilization.* 


BOUNDARIES. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  present  a  brief  account 
of  the  state  of  the  boundaries,  and  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
gotiation relative  to  that  subject,  (for  so  long  a  time  a  topic 
of  discussion  and  controversy)  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  by  the  4th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  con- 
flicting claim  to  islands  in  the  bays  of  Passamaquoddy  and 
Fundy  to  commissioners  ; — by  the  5th  article,  the  northeast 

*  In  December  1817  Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania  was  appointed 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  England.  Mr# 
Bagot  was  succeeded  in  1820,  by  Stratford  Canning,  an  envoy  ivith 
full  powers.  AHer  Mr.  Rush's  return  to  ,the  United  States,  Rufus 
King  of  New- York  was,  in  March  1825,  appointed  to  England  as  en- 
voy and  minister ;  he  was  shortly  succeeded  by  Albert  Gallatin  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  present  time  (September  1828)  James  Barbour 
of  Virginia  is  the  American  minister  in  London,  and  Charles  R. 
Vaughan  the  British  in  this  country ;  he  arrived  here  in  1826. 
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boundary  on  -the  river  St.  Croix  ^  by  the  6th  article,  tb^ 
Dortbern  boundary  line  from  the  river  Iroquois  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron ; — and  by  the  7th  article,  the  boundary  line  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,<^ — also  to  commissioners. 
The  several  commissions  have,  all,  terminated  their  duties; 
that  under  the  4th  article,  by  agreement ; — that  under  the 
5th  article,  by  a  difference,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
late  convention,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  agents,  lately 
appointed  ; — that  under  the  6th  article,  by  agreement ;  and 
that  under  the  7th  article,  by  separate  reports  of  the  com- 
missioners, stating  the  points  in  difference,  and  the  extent 
of  the  line  agreed  on.  The  decision  of  the  commissioners, 
under  the  fourth  article,  is  in  the  following  words  : 

^Decision   of  the  Commissioners   under  the  Fourth   Article  of  the 

Treaty  of  Ghent. 

"  By  Thomas  Barclay  and  John  Holmes,  Esquires,  commission- 
ers, appointed  by  virtue  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  concluded  at  Ghent,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  decide  to  \^hich 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  the  said  treaty,  the  several  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  which  is  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  the  island  of  Grand  Menan,  in  the  said  Bay  of  Fundy,  do  re- 
spectively belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  between  his  said  Britannic  majesty  and  the  aforesaid 
United  States  of  America. 

*'  We,  the  said  Thomas  Barclay  and  John  Holmes,  commissioners 
88  aforesaid,  having  been  duly  sworn  impartially  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  the  said  claims,  according;  to  such  evidence  as  should 
be  laid  before  us  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
United  States,  respectively,  have  decided,  and  do  decide,  that 
Moose  Island,  Dudley  Island,  and  Frederick  Island,  in  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquoddy ;  which  is  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  do,  and  each 
of  them  does,  belong  to  the  United  States  of  America  :  and  we  have 
also  decided,  and  do  decide,  that  all  the  other  islands,  and  each  and 
every  of  them,  in  the  said  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  which  is  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  Island  of  Grand  Menan,  in  the  said  Bay 
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of  Fundy,  do  belong  to  his  said  Britanoic  majesty,  in  coDformity  witli 
the  true  intent  of  the  said  second  article  of  said  treaty  of  one  thoa- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

^'  In  faith  and  testimony  whereof,  we  hare  set  our  hands  and  affix- 
ed our  seals,  at  the  city  of  New-York,  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  this  twenty-fourth  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  se?enteea. 

«  JOHN  HOLMES,  [seal.} 

"  THOMAS  BARCLAY,    [seal.] 
"  Witness — James  T.  Austin,  Agent  U.  S.  A. 
"  Anthony  Barclay,  Secretary, "^^ 

The  convention,  concluded  in  reference  to  the  5th  article, 
is  as  follows  :  Under  that  instrument,  Albert  Gallatin  and 
William  Pitt  Preble  of  Maine,  have  been  appointed  agents 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  We  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  that,  in  the  59th  number  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  the  reader  will  find  a  clear  and  careful  inves- 
tigation of  this  important  topic. 

^^  Art.  1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  points  of  difference  which  have 
arisen  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  the  American 
and  British  dominions,  as  described  in.  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  shall  be  referred,  as  therein  provided,  to  some  friendly 
Sovereign  or  State,  who  shall  be  invited  to  investigate,  and  make 
a  decision  upon,  such  points  of  difference. 

"  The  two  contracting  powers  engage  to  proceed  in  concert  to 
the  choice  of  such  friendly  Sovereign  or  State,  ^s  soon  as  the  rati- 
fications of  this  convention  shall  have  been  exchanged,  and  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  decision,  if  practicable,  within 
two  years  after  the  arbiter  shall  have  signified  his  consent  to  act 
as  such. 

"Art.  2.  The  reports  and  documents  thereunto  annexed,  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  carry  into  execution  the  fifth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  being  so  voluminous  and  complicated  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  any  Sovereign  or  State  should  be  willing 
or  able  to  undertake  the  office  of  investigating  and  arbitrating  upon 
them,  it  is  hereby  agreed  to  substitute  for  those  reports,  new  and 
separate  statements  of  the  respective  cases,  severally  drawn  up  by 
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each' of  the  ooDtracting  parties;  in  such  form  and  terms  ad  each 
may  think  fit* 

"  The  said  statements,  when  prepared,  shall  be  mutually  com^ 
roonicated  to  each  other  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  United  States  to  his  Eiritannic  majesty's  minister  or  charg^ 
d'afiFdires,  at  Washington,  and  by  Great  Britain  to  the  minister  or 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  at  London,  within  fifteen 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  con* 
vention. 

"  After  such  communication  shall  have  taken  place,  each  party 
shall  have  the  power  of  drawing  up  a  second  and  definitive  state* 
raent,  if  it  thinks  fit  so  to  do,  in  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  other 
party,  so  communicated  ;  which  definitive  statements  shall  also  be 
mutually  communicated,  in  the  same  manner  as  aforesaid,  to  each 
other,  by  the  contracting  parties,  within  twenty-one  months  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  convention. 

"  Art.  3.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall,  within  nine  months 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  convention,  communicate 
to  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  aforesaid,  all  the  evidence  in- 
tended to  be  brought  in  support  of  its  claim,  beyond  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  or  papers  thereunto 
annexed,  and  other  written  documents  laid  before  the  commission 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

^^  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  bound,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  other  party,  made  within  six  months  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  to  give  authentic  copies  of 
such  individually  specified  acts,  of  a  public  nature,  relating  to  the 
territory  in  question,  intended  to  be  laid  as  evidence  before  the  ar- 
biter, as  have  been  issued  under  the  authority,  or  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  each  party. 

"  No  maps,  surveys,  or  topographical  evidence,  of  any  descrip- 
tion, shall  be  adduced  by  either  party,  beyond  that  which  is  here- 
inafter stipulated,  nor  shall  any  fresh  evidence,  of  any  description, 
be  adduced  or  adverted  to,  by  either  party,  other  than  that  mutu- 
ally communicated  or  applied  for,  as  aforesaid. 

^^  Each  party  shall  have  full  power  to  incorporate  in,  or  annex 
to,  either  its  first  or  second  statement,  any  portion  of  the  reports 
of  the  commissioners,  or  papers  thereunto  annexed,  and  other 
written  docaments,  laid  before  the  commission  under  the  fifth  arti- 
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cle  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  pr  of  the  other  evidence  mutoally  coair 
municated  or  applied  for,  as  above  provided,  which  it  may  think 
fit 

'^  Art.  4.  The  map  called  Mitchell's  map,  by  which  the  frameirs 
of  the  treaty  of  1783  are  acknowledged*  to  have  regulated  their 
joint  and  official  proceedings,  and  the  map  A,  which  has  been 
agreed  on  by  the  contracting  parties,  as  a  delineation  of  the  water 
courses,  and  of  the  houodary  lines  in  reference  to  the  said  water 
courses,  as  contended  for  by  each  party,  respectively,  and  which 
has  accordingly  been  signed  by  the  above  named  plenipotentiaries, 
at  the  same  time  with  this  convention,  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
Btatements  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  be  the  only  maps  that 
shall  be  considered  as  evidence  mutually  acknowledged  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  of  the  topography  of  the  country. 

^'  It  shall,  however,  be  lawful  for  either  party  to  annex  to  its 
respective  first  statement,  for  the  purposes  of  general  illustration) 
any  of  the  maps,  surveys,  or  topographical  delineations,  which 
were  filed  with  the  commissioners  under  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  any  engraved  map  heretofore  published,  and  also 
a  transcript  of  the  above  mentioned  map  A,  or  of  a  section  thereof^ 
in  which  transcript  each  party  may  lay  down  the  highlands,  oc 
other  features  of  the  country,  as  it  shall  think  fit ;  the  water  courses 
and  the  boundary  lines,  as  claimed  by  each  party,  remaining  as  laid 
down  in  the  said  map  A. 

^^  But  this  transcript,  as  well  as  all  the  other  maps,  surveys,  or 
topographical  delineations,  other  than  the  map  A,  and  Mitcheli's 
map,  intended  to  be  thus  annexed,  by  either  party,  to  the  respeo- 
tive  statements,  shall  be  communicated  to  the  other  party,  in  the 
same  manner  as  aforesaid,  within  nine  months  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
objections  and  observations  as  the  other  contracting  party  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  make  thereto,  and  shall  annex  to  his  first 
statement,  either  in  the  margin  of  such  transcript,  map,  or  maps, 
or  otherwise. 

^'  Art.  5.  All  the  statements,  papers,  maps  and  documents,  above 
mentioned,  and  which  shall  have  been  mutually  communicated  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  without  any  addition,  substraction  or  alteratiooi 
whatsoever,  be  jointly  and  simultaneously  delivered  in  to  the  arbi- 
trating Sovereign  or  State,  within  two  years  ai'ter  the  exchange  or 
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ratifications  of  this  convention,  unless  th^  arbiter  should  not,  within 
that  time,  have  consented  to  act  as  such ;  in  which  case  all  tb^ 
said  statenients,  papers,  maps  and  documents,  shall  be  laid  before 
him  within  six  months  afler  the  time  when  he  shall  have  consented 
80  to  act.  No  other  statements,  papers,  maps,  or  documents,  shall 
ever  be  laid  before  the  arbiter,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"  Art.  6.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  just  and  sound 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  arbiter,  it  is  agreed  that,  in  case  the 
said  arbiter  should  desire  further  elucidation  or  evidence,  in  regard 
to  any  specific  point  contained  in  any  of  the  said  statements  submit- 
ted to  him,  the  requisition  for  such  elucidation  or  evidence  shall 
be  simultaneously  made  to  both  parties,  who  shall  thereupon  be 
permitted  to  bring  further  evidence,  if  required,  and  to  make,  each, 
a  written  reply  to  the  pacific  questions  submitted  by  the  said  arbi- 
ter, but  no  further ;  and  such  evidence  and  replies  shall  be  imme- 
diately communicated  by  each  party  to  the  other. 

^^  And  in  case  the  arbiter  should  find  the  topographical  evidence, 
laid,  as  aforesaid,  before  him,  insufficient  for  the  purposes  df  a 
sound  and  just  decision,  he  shall  have  the  power  of  ordering  addi- 
tional surveys  to  be  made  of  any  portions  of  the  disputed  boundary 
line  or  territory  as  he  may  think  fit ;  which  surveys  shall  be  made 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  be  considered 
as  coitcflosive  by  them. 

"  Art.  7.  The  decision  of  the  arbiter,  when  given,  shall  be  tak- 
en as  final  and  conclusive,  and  it  shall  be  carried,  without  reserve, 
into  immediate  effect,  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  contracting  parties. 

^^  Art.  8.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati- 
fications shall  be  exchanged  in  nine  months,  from  the  date  hereof, 
or  sooner,  if  possible. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their 
arms. 
^'  Done  at  London,  the  29th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
"  ALBERT  GALLATIN.  [l.  s.] 

"  CHARLES  GRANT.  [l.  s.] 

"  HENRY  UN  WIN  ADDINGTON.   [l.  s.] 

^  And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both 
parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  of  the  same  were  exchanged 
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at  London,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  by  William  Beach  Lawrence,  Charge  d^ Affaires 
of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the 
Kight  Honourable  Charles  Grant,  and  Henry  Unwin  AddingtOD) 
Esq.,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments : 

^^  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  con- 
vention to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every 
clause  and  article  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled,  with  good 
faith,  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

^^  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caus- 
ed the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hund» 
red  and  twenty-eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  fifty-second. 

"JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS.     [l.s.] 
"  By  the  President : — H.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  sixth  article  has,  also,  been  settled  by  a  decision, 
ivhieh  is  as  folio  w& : 

Decision  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Sixth  .Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent^  done  at  Utica^in  the  State  of  New-York^  ISthJune  1822.  .. 

**  The  undersigned  commissioners,  appointed,  sworn  and  autho* 
rized,  in  virtue  of  the  6th  article  of  the  treat}'  of  peace  and  amitj 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
concluded  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  December  1814,  impartially  to 
examine,  and,  by  a  report  or  declaration,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,' to  designate  "  that  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  from  the  point  where  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude 
strikes  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraqui,  along  the  middle  of  said 
river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it 
strikes  the  communication,  by  water,  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Erie;  thence,  along  the  middle  of  said  communication,  into  Lake 
Erie,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water 
communication  into  Lake  Huron  ;  thence,  through  the  middle  of 
said  water  communication,  into  Lake  Huron  ;  thence,  through  the 
middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water  communication  between  that  lake 
and  Lake  Superior  ;^'  and  to  ^'  decide  to  which  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  the  several  islands,  lying  within  the  said  rivers,  lakes 
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and  water  communications,  do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity 
with  the  true  intent  of  the  tr<iaty  of  1783;''  do  decide  and  declare^ 
that  the  following  described  line,  (which  is  more  clearly  indicated 
on  a  aeries  of  maps  accompanying  this  report,  exhibiting  correct 
iiir?eys  and  delineations  of  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  water  communica- 
tions and  islands,  embraced  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
G^ent,  by  a  black  line  shaded  on  the  British  side  with  red,  and  on 
the  American  side  with  blue  ;  and  each  sheet  of  which  series  of 
BMps  is  identified  by  a  certificate  subscribed  by  the  commissioners, 
and  by  the  two  principal  surveyors  employed  by  them),  is  the  true 
boundary  intended  by  the  two  before  mentioned  treaties ;  that  is 
to  say  : 

'^  Beginning  at  a  stone  monument,  erected  by  Andrew  Ellicot, 
Ew}.,  in  the  year  1817,  on  the  south  bank,  or  shore,  of  the  said  ri- 
ver Iroquois,  or  Cataraqui  (now  called  the  St.  Lawrence),  which 
monument  bears  south  74°  45'  west,  and  is  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty  yards  distant  from  the  stone  church  in  the  Indian  village  of 
St.  Regis,  and  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  45th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  strikes  the  said  river ;  thence,  running  north  35° 
i&  west,  into  the  river,  on  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  southern 
shore,  to  a  point  one  hundred  yards  south  of  the  opposite  island, 
called  Cornwall  island ;  thence,  turning  westerly,  and  passing 
aroand  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  said  island,  keeping 
one  hundred  yards  distant  therefrom,  and  following  the  curvatures 
of  its  shores,  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  north-west  corner,  or  angle, 
of  said  island ;  thence,  to  and  along  the  middle  of  the  main  river, 
until  it  approaches  the  eastern  extremity  of  Barnhart's  island ; 
thence,  northerly,  along  the  channel  which  divides  the  last  men- 
tioned island  from  the  Canada  shore,  keeping  one  hundred  yards 
dktant  from  the  island,  until  it  approaches  Sheik's  island  ;  thence, 
along  the  middle  of  the  strait  which  divides  Barnhart's  and  Sheik's 
islands,  to  the  channel  called  the  Long  Sault,  which  separates  the 
two  last  mentioned  islands  from  the  Lower  Long  Seult  island ; 
thence,  westerly  (crossing  the  centre  of  the  last  mentioned  chan- 
nel), until  it  approaches  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  north 
shore  of  the  Lower  Sault  island  ;  thence,  up  the  north  branch  of 
the  river,  keeping  to  the  north  of,  and  near,  the  Lower  Sault  isl- 
and, and  also  north  of,  and  near,  the  Upper  Sault  (sometimes  called 
Better's)  island,  and  south  of  the  two  small  islands,  marked  on  the 
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map  A  and  B,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Upper  Sault,  or 
Baxter's  island ;  thence,  passing  between  the  two  islands  called  tb6 
Cats,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  above  ;  thence,  along  the  middlis 
of  the  river,  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  small  islands  marked  O 
and  D  ;  and  north  also  of  Chrystler's  island  and  of  the  small  islaod 
next  above  it,  marked  E,  until  it  approaches  the  north-east  angici 
of  Goose  Neck  island;  thence,  along  the  passage  which  divides 
the  last  mentioned  island  from  the  Canada  shore,  keeping  onci 
hundred  yards  from  the  island,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  same; 
thence,  south  of,  and  near,  the  two  small  islands  called  the  Nut  itti 
ands ;  thence  north  of,  and  near,  the  island  marked  F,  and  also  of 
the  island  called  Dry  or  Smuggler's  island ;  thence,  passing  be^ 
tween  the  islands  marked  6  and  H,  to  the  north  of  the  island  called 
Isle  au  Rapid  Piatt ;  thence,  along  the  north  side  of  the  last  men- 
tioned island,  keeping  one  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  to  the 
upper  end  thereof;  thence,  along  the  middle  of  the  river,  keeping 
to  the  south  of,  and  near,  the  islands  called  Cousson  (or  Tussin) 
and  Presque  Isle^  thence  up  the  river,  keeping  north  of,  and  near, 
the  several  Gallop  Isles,  numbered  on  the  map  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8, 
9  and  10,  and  also  of  Tick,  Tibbit^s,  and  Chimney,  islands;  and 
south  of,  and  near,  the  Gallop  Isles,  numbered  11,  12  and  13,  and 
also  of  Duck,  Drummond  and  Sheep  islands ;  thence,  along  the 
middle  of  the  river,  passing  north  of  island  No.  14,  south  of  16, 
and  16,  north  of  17  ;  south  of  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  and  28, 
and  north  of  26  and  27  ;  thence,  along  the  middle  of  the  river, 
north  of  Gull  island  and  of  the  islands  No.  29,  32,  33,34,  36,  Bloflf 
island,  and  No.  39,  44  and  45,  and  to  the  south  of  No.  30,  31,  36, 
Grenadier  island,  and  No.  37,  38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  46,  47  and  48, 
until  it  approaches  the  east  end  of  Wells'  island,  thence  to  the 
north  of  Wells'  island,  and  along  the  strait  which  divides  it  from 
Rowers  island,  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  small  islands  No.  61, 
52,  54,  58,  59  and  61,  and  to  the  south  of  the  small  islands  number- 
ed and  marked  49,  50,  53,  55,  57,  60  and  X,  until  it  approaches 
the  north-east  point  of  Grindstone  island  :  thence  to  the  north  of 
Grindstone  island,  and  keeping  to  the  north  also  of  the  small  islands. 
No.  63,  65,  67,  68,  70,  72,^73,  74,  75,  76,  77  and  78,  and  to  the 
south  of  number  62,  64,  66,  69  and  71,  until  it  approaches  the 
southern  point  of  Hickory  island ;  thence,  passing  to  the  south  of 
Hickory  island,  and  of  the  two  small  islands  lying  near  its  southern 
extremity,  numbered  79  and  80 ;  thence  to  the  south  of  Grand  or 
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Long  Island,  keeping  near  its  southern  shore,  and  passing  to  the 
north  of  Carlton  island  until  it  arrives  opposite  to  the  south-west- 
ern point  of  said  Grand  island  in  Lake  Ontario,   thence  passing  to 
the  north  of  Grenadier,  Pox,  Stony,  and  the  Gallop  islands  in  Lake 
Ontario,  and  to  the  south  of,  and  near  the  islands  called  the  Ducks, 
to  the  middle  of  the  said  lake,  thence,  westerly  along  the  middle 
of  said  lake,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river; 
thence,  to  and  up  the  middle  of  the  said  river,  to  the  Great  Falls; 
thence,  up  the  Falls,  through  the  point  of  the  Horse  Shoe,  keep- 
ing to  the  west  of  Iris  or  Goat  island,  and  of  the  group  of  small 
islands  at  its  head,  and  following  the  hands  of  the  river  so  as  to  en- 
ter the  strait  between  Navy  and  Grand  island ;  thence,  along  the 
middle  of  said  strait,  to  the  head  of  Navy  island  ;  thence,  to  the 
west  and  south  of,  and  near  to.  Grand  and  Beaver  islands,  and  to 
the  west  of  Strawberry,  Squaw  and  Bird  islands,  to  Lake  Erie ; 
thence,  southerly  and  westerly,  along  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie,  in 
a  direction  to  enter  the  passage  immediately  south  of  Middle  isl- 
and, being  one  of  the  eastermost  of  the  group  of  islands   lying  in 
the  western  part  of  the  said   lake  ;  thence,  along  the  said  passage, 
proceeding  to  the  north  of  Cunningham^s  islands,  of  the  three  Bass 
islands  and  of  the  Western  Sister,  and  to  the  south   of  the  island 
called  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Sis- 
ters; thence,  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  in  a 
direction  to  enter  the  channel  which  divides  Bois-Blanc  and  Sugar 
islands ;  thence,  up  the  said  channel  to  the  west  of  Bois-Blanc  isl- 
and, and  to  the  east  of  Sugar,  Fox  and  Stony  islands,  until  it  ap- 
proaches Fighting  or  Great  Turkey  island,  thence,  along  the  west- 
em  side,  and  near  the  shore  of  said   last  mentioned  island,  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  above  the  same  ;  thence,  along  the  middle  of 
said  river,  keeping  to  the  south-east  of,  and  near,  Hog  Island,  and 
to  the  north-west  of  and  near  the  i^and  called  Isle  a  la  P6che,  to 
Lake  St.  Clair;  thence,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  in  a  direc- 
tion to  enter  that  mouth  or  channel  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  which  is 
usually  denominated  the  Old  Ship  Channel;  thence,  along  the  mid- 
dle of  said  channel,  between  Squirrel  island  on  the  south-east,  and 
Hurson^s  island  on  the  north-west,  to  the  upper  end  of  the   last 
mentioned  island,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  Point  au  Chines,  on 
the   American   shore ;  thence,   along  the  middle  of  the  river  St. 
Clair,  keeping  to  the  west  of,  and  near,  the  islands  called  Belle 
Riviere  Isle,  and  the  Isle  aux  Cerft,  to  Lake  Huron ;  thence  through 
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the  middle  of  Lake  Huron,  in  a  direction  to  enter  the  strait  or  pas- 
sage between  Drummond's  island  on  the  west,  and  the  Little  Mani- 
too  Island  on  the  east ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  the  passage 
which  divides  the  two  last  mentiohed  islands;  thence,  toming 
northerly  and  westerly,  around  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of 
Drammond^s  island,  and  proceeding  in  a  direction  to  enter  the  pas- 
sage between  the  island  of  St.  Joseph^s  and  the  American  shore, 
passing  to  the  north  of  the  intermediate  islands,  No.  61,  11,  10,  12, 
9,  6,  4  and  2,  and  to  the  south  of  those  numbered  15,  13,  6  and  1. 

^^  Thence  op  the  said  last  mentioned  passage,  keeping  near  to 
the  island  St.  Joseph's,  and  passing  to  the  north  and  east  of  Isle  H 
la  Crosse  and  of  the  small  islands  numbered  16,  17,  18,  19  and  20, 
and  to  the  south  and  west  of  those  numbered  21,  22  and  23,  until  it 
strikes  a  line  (drawn  on  the  map  with  black  ink  and  shaded  on  one 
side  of  the  point  of  intersection  with  blue  and  on  the  other  with 
red),  passing  across  the  river  at  the  head  of  St.  Joseph's  island, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Neebish  Rapids,  which  line  denotes  the  ter- 
mination of  the  boundary  directed  to  be  run  by  the  6th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

^^  And  the  said  commissioners  do  further  decide  and  declare^  that 
all  the  islands  lying  in  the  rivers,  lakes  and  water  communications, 
between  the  before  described  boundary  line  and  the  adjacent  shores 
of  Upper  Canada  do,  and  each  of  them  does  belong  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  that  all  the  islands  lying  in  the  rivers,  lakes  and  wa« 
ter  communications,  between  the  said  boundary  line  and  the  adja- 
cent shores  of  the  United  States,  or  their  territories,  do,  and  each 
of  them  does,  belong  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  true  intent  of  the  2d  article  of  the  said  treaty  of  1783, 
and  of  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

'^  In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  commissioners  aforesaid,  have  signed 
this  declaration,  and  thereuntor  affixed  our  seals. 

"  Done  in  quadruplicate,  at  Utica,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  this  eighteenth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

[Signed]  "  PETER  B.  PORTER,     [l.s.] 

[Signed]  *^  ANTH.  BARCLAY.         [l.  s.]" 

In  regard  to  the  seventh  article,  we  are  indebted  to  an 
intelligent  friend  (agent  on  the  6th  and  7th  commissions), 
for  an  account  of  the  situation  of  that  business  : 
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"  The  commissioners  made  their  final  and  separate  reports  un- 
der this  article,  in  December  1827,  accompanied  with  maps  of  ao 
taal  survey,  containing  an  exact  delineation  of  the  territory  em- 
braced within  its  limits,  yiz':  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  north-west 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

'^  The  boundary,  throughout  this  extent,  is  also  agreed  to  and 
established,  with  the  exception  of  two  points  of  difference,  which 
occasioned  the  separate  instead  of  joint  reports  to  the  respective 
governments.  The  first  point  in  difference  is,  the  island  in  the 
St.  Mary's  river  (between  lakes  Huron  and  Superior),  called  the 
Sugar  or  St.  George's  Island ;  and  the  other  is  the  water  commu- 
nication which  the  boundary  ought  to  follow  from  Lake  Superi- 
or to  the  Rainy  Lake.  With  these  exceptions,  the  boundary  line 
under  the  seventh  article  is  also  traced  upon  the  maps  of  the  com- 
mission. The  island  in  dispute  contains  about  25,000  acres  of  land, 
but  derives  its  greatest  value  from  the  fact  that  the  channel  of  the 
river  lies  between  it,  and  the  British  main  shore,  so  that  if  it  is  ad* 
judged  to  belong  to  the  British,  they  have  a  control  over  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river. 

^^  The  other  point  of  difference  is  of  greater  territorial  extent, 
but  not,  perhaps,  of  so  much  importance  in  other  respects.  The 
treaty  directs  that  the  boundary  line  shall  be  conducted  ^^  through 
Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux,  to 
the  Long  Lake."  To  the  northward  of  isle  Royal  it  is  establish- 
ed, but  the  isles  Philipeaux  and  the  Long  Lake  have  not  been 
identified  ;  and  thence  a  disagreement  has  arisen  as  to  the  direc- 
tion the  line  should  take  from  Lake  Superior  toward  the  north- 
west. There  are  three  routes  of  water  communication  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Rainy  Lake,  where  they  unite  and  discharge  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  One  is  known  as  the  Dog  River  route, 
and  is  the  most  northern ;  another  is  the  St.  Louis  river  route,  and 
is  the  most  southern ;  and  the  third,  which  is  central  to  the  two 
others,  is  known  as  the  Grand  Portage  route.  The  American 
agent  claimed  the  northern  route  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  adduced  many  maps,  with  other  evidence,  to  show  that  the 
Long  Lake  was  situated  on  that  route.  The  British  agent  claimed 
the  southern  route  by  the  St.  Louis  river ;  and  the  commissioners 
sustained  the  claims  of  the  respective  agents.  A  compromise  was 
attempted,  by  a  proposition  to  adopt  the  middle  or  Grand  Portage 
route,  but  without  success.  The  American  commission  according- 
ly adhered  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  post  northern 
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route.  Thus  these  two  questions  occurring  under  the  7th  article 
of  the  treaty,  remain  for  future  negotiation. 

"  It  would  seem  too,  that  these  points  in  differ^fice  are  reduced 
by  the  surveys,  evidence,  discussions  and  reports  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  agents,*  to  such  narrow  limits,  and  to  such  mere  mat- 
ters of  fact,  that  no  great  difficulty  is  to  be.  apprehended  in  having 
them  ultiipately  adjusted,  whenever  the  negotiation  is  resumed. 

"  The  extreme  north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is 
declared  to  be  latitude  N.  49°  23'  64",  and  longitude  VV.  96°  14' 
38'' ;  so  that  in  conformity  with  the  treaty,  this  point,  having  been 
ascertained  to  be  north  of  parallel  49'',  a  line  is  drawn  due  south 
from  it  to  parallel  49",  on  which  parallel  it  is  to  be  continued  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  No  means  have  yet  been  taken  to  deline- 
ate the  boundary  westward  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods." 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  the  following  remarks 
from  the  source,  already  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  bound- 
ary under  the  sixth  article  : 

"  By  the  adjustment  of  this  line,  great  advantages  have  been  se- 
cured to  both  parties,  such  as  the  right  to  jurisdiction  over  very 
many  islands,  about  which  doubts  heretofore  existed,  and  the  con- 
sequent benefits  of  proprietorship.  The  prominent  advantages 
which  have  occurred  to  the  United  States  are  their  right  to  the 
principal  islands  in  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
confining  the  best  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  entrance  to  the  river  St.  Clair, 
(he  right  to  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara,  to  the  Bass  islands  in  Lake 
Erie,  which  afford  the  best  harbour  in  that  lake,  and  the  right  to 
Drummpnd  island  in  Lake  Huron,  which  the  British  had  occupied 
as  a  military  post.  The  advantages  to  the  British  are  their  right  to 
the  large  island  covering  Kingston,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
small  island  opposite  Maiden,  controlling  the  best  channel  of  the 
Detroit  river.  The  former  was  necessarily  relinquished  to  obtain 
others  of  greater  value  to  the  United  States;  and  the  latter  to  pre- 
vent a  disagreement,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  both  go- 
vernments." 

*  The  commissioners  under  the  6th  and  7lh  anlcles  were  organized 
thus  :  American — P.  B.  Porter,  Commissioner  ;  Jos.  Delafield,  Agent; 
Donald  Fraser,  Secretary.  British — Anih,  Barclay,  Commissioner ; 
John  Hale,  Agent ;  J.  Williams,  Secretary, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEGOTIATION  RESPECTING  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

Great  distance  of  mouth  of  Columbia — Called  Oregon — Reason  not 
given — Seat  of  a  great  empire — Rock  Mountains  called  the  limits 
of  the  United  States — Harbour  of  Columbia  very  important — Fur 

.  trade  and  fisheries — Grounds  of  American  claim — Discovery^  exor 
mination  and  possession — Capt.  Gray  enters  the  Columbia  in  1790 
— Lewis  and  Clarke — Account  of  Astoria — Proposition  of  British 
commissioners  in  1824 — JVot  accepted — Boundaries  in  north-west 
remain  unsettled — Convention  q/*  1818  renewed  for  ten  years^  Sir 
A,  M^Kemie  sees  the  Pacific  in  1793,  but  mistakes  the  river — Great 
project  of  the  English  in  regard  to  (heir  fur  grounds — Their  empire 
founded  in  commrcrce. 

The  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,*  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  most 
western  state,  is,  in  round  ^numbers,  3,500  miles,  and  from 
Washington  the  distance  to  the  same  point  is  4,600  miles. 
That  consideration,  in  some  degree,  diminishes  the  interest 
the  people  of  the  confederacy  feel  in  that  portion  of  coun- 
try. But  that  a  great  population  will,  hereafter,  be  assem- 
bled on  its  banks,  admits  of  little  doubt.  The  river,  itself^ 
is  broader,  and  penetrates  deeper  into  the  interior  than  any 
other  on  the  western  shore  of  this  hemisphere  ;  the  vicinity 
to  the  rich  and  populous  portions  of  Asia,  from  which  all  the 
civilized   world  is  now  remote,  and  an  easy  access  to   the 

*  In  the  bills,  reported  the  last  three  and  four  years  in  Congress, 
the  name  of  this  river  is  changed  into  Oregon,  which,  we  believe,  in 
the  original,  signifies,  river  of  the  west.  We  have  seen  no  reason 
given  for  this,  especially  as  the  other  name  is  consecrated  by  long 
usage.  Indeed,  we  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  in  any  of  the  tra- 
vellers any  other  term  employed.  Lewis  and  Clarke  call  it  in  one 
place  (vol.  ii.  p.  384)  Shocatilcan,  though  habitually,  Columbia. 
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whole  western  coast  of  the  two  continents  of  America,  will 
in  all  speculations  on  this  magnificent  subject,  be  accounted 
surprizing  advantages.  We,  at  once,  allow  that  the  Colum- 
bia will,  at  a  distant  time,  form  the  principal  river  of  a  pow- 
erful dominion,  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Saxon 
race,  which,  only  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  landed  on  a 
few  scattered  and  bleak  points  of  the  eastern  coast,  will,  per- 
haps, in  the  brief  course  of  another,  expand,  with  its  vigo-; 
reus,  rapid  growth,  entirely  across  the  continent  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Neither  is  it  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world, 
that  they  will  there  meet  the  same  race  of  men,  coming  from 
an  opposite  direction,  across  the  plains  of  India,  though  ori- 
ginally issuing  from  the  same  spot  and  stock. 

In  the  theories  of  some  of  our  statesmen  on  the  Columbia, 
we  have  observed  an  intimation,  that  the  Rock  Mountains 
will  probably  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
Here  will  be  situated  the  temple  of  the  God,  Terminus,  and 
the  population,  instead  of  ascending  and  flowing  over  the 
mountains  on  to  the  ocean,  will  roll  its  last  and  highest  surf 
at  their  feet.  Still,  to  trace  the  confines  of  this  empire  is 
to  enter  upon  that  sea,  which  a  great  poet  has  described, 
where  there  is  perpetual  darkness  and  no  navigator  has  be- 
fore sailed ;  not  because  its  bounds  and  limits  are  not  well 
marked  out,  but  there  is  neither  among  ourselves,  nor  in 
the  history  of  the  people,  that  have  gone  before  us,  any  one 
trace,  or  circumstance,  that  will  assist  us  in  designating  its 
developement  with  the  least  precision.  The  progress  of  the 
population  has  already  been  an  Arabian  night.  And,  even^ 
if  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  confederacy  augments,  as 
the  members  recede  from  the  centre,  nothing  that  has  yet 
taken  place,  furnishes  a  fact  or  even  a  ground  for  specula- 
tion, to  enable  us  to  draw  the  chain  where  the  old  shall 
cease,  and  the  new  nation  arise.  The  point  of  separation  is 
not  only  the  sovereign  difficulty,  but  so  greatly  has  the  pro- 
gress already  exceeded  all  anticipations  on  the  subject,  ( with- 
out either  shaking  or  weakening  the  union)  that,  with  an 
elasticity,  certainly  peculiar  to  this  people,  as  well  as  to  their 
institutions,  their  progeny,  will,  undoubtedly,  still  continue 
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to  stretch  themselves  along  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the  Mis- 
soariy  their  faces  turned  towards  the  setting  sun,  bat  their 
feelings  and  sympathies  following  the  flow  of  the  waters. 

But  the  Columbia  is  of  immediate  importance  to  this 
Country,  not  so  much  on  account  of  a  deep  interest,  felt  in 
the  river  and  territory  themselves,  as  for  the  questions  with 
which  they  are  connected.  In  that  consideration  are  involv- 
ed many  difficult  problems,  regarding  territorial  rights  ; — -the 
whole  system  of  the  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  ; — 
with  the  fur  trade,  both  on  the  north-west  and  in  the  inte- 
rior,— with  the  Pacific  ocean  fisheries, — with  the  various 
and  peculiar  traffic,  carried  on  with  the  islands  in  that  sea ; 
in  short,  with  all  the  commerce,  we  drive  round  Cape  Horn, 
-^with  a  boundary  to  the  south  on  Mexico,  and  till  within 
a  short  time,  with  our  relations  with  Russia. 

By  the  3d  article  of  the  convention  of  1818,-  with  6re&t 
Britain  it  was  agreed,  that  all  territory,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Rock  Mountains,  should  be  left  open,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  for  the  use  of  both  countries.  Great  Britain  had, 
in  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  peaceably  re- 
stored to  an  American  officer  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  And  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  settlement  and 
Kmits  of  February  1819,  had  surrendered  all  claims  to  teif*- 
ritory,  north  of  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  from  the  source  of 
the  Arkansas  to  the  South  sea.  It  will  be  seen  under  the 
proper  head,  that,  in  September  1821,  Russia  issued  ah 
Ukase,  asserting  on  the  part  of  that  government,  an  exclusive 
territorial  right  to  the  northwest  from  the  northern  extremity 
to  latitude  51  degrees,  and  interdicting  the  commerce  and 
fisheries  of  all  nations  within  an  hundred  Italian  miles  of  th6 
ceast.  Against  this  unexpected  pretension  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  immediately  and  with  firmness  pro- 
tested. It  will,  also,  be  seen,  that  in  accordance  with  that 
friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit,  that  has  distinguished  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Russian  government  with  our  own,  a  sa- 
tisfactory adjustment  of  this  difficulty  was,  after  a  discussion 
slightly  protracted,  fortunately  accomplished.  There  is  an 
obvious   connexion    between   the   Russian  pretensions    and 
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those  of  Great  Britain,  and.  we  mention  the  circumstance  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  in  a  distinct  and  intelligible  form 
an  account  of  the  negotiations,  that  have  taken  place  with 
the  latter  government  on  this  subject,  referring  the  reader  to 
the  chapter  on  Russia  for  the  proceedings  on  this  head  with 
that  power. 

The  United  States,  in  their  discussions  with  England^ 
claimed  an  absolute  right  and  exclusive  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction of  the  whole  range  and  extent  of  country,  west  of  the 
Sock  Mountains,  from  the  4  2d  degree,  the  parallel,  estab- 
lished in  the  treaty  of  February  1819  with  Spain,  to  the 
51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.  This  risht  and  title  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  settlement,  applied  by  the  European  powers  to 
their  discoveries  in  America.  The  Columbia  was  first  seen 
in  1790  by  the  American  captain  Gray,  who  entered  its 
mouth  in  the  sloop  Washington,  a  trading  vessel.  Gray  was 
subsequently  found  there  by  Vancouver,  and,  in  the  instrucr 
tions  prepared  for  that  celebrated  navigator  (now  in  the  .ar- 
chives of  the  British  admiralty),  the  expedition  by  the  Wash- 
ington is  particularly  mentioned.  This  fact  establishes 
priority  of  discovery,  and  the  records  of  a  foreign  nation,  now 
urging  a  claim  to  the  same  country,  supply  incontestable 
proof  of  it.  The  usages  of  nations  make  no  difference  ber 
tween  discoveries  by  private  or  public  vessels.  It  matters 
not,  who  drops  the  anchor,  who  carves  the  inscription,  who 
deposites  the  medal,  who  hoists  the  bunting,  or  who  buries 
the  bottle ; — mysterious  and  cabalistic  ceremonies,  that,  in  the 
greedy,  grasping  spirit  of  modern  practices  set  apart  to  an 
exclusive  ownership  thousands  of  square  miles  of  rivers, 
plains  and  mountains.  But  though  often  accidental,  always 
unmeaning,  they  have,  in  all  cases  of  European  construction, 
constituted  sovereignty.  This  was  the  right  of  discovery 
from  the  sea.  The  sources  of  the  Columbia  were  first  seen 
by  Americans  and  its  whole  course  explored  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.*     To  this  form,  either  of  discovery   or  examination, 

*  Travels  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  an  account  of 
the  American  continent  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  performed  by  order  of 
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neither  the  objection  of  chance  or  private  adventure  can 
justly  be  made.  The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  was  fitted  out  bj  the  government  at  considerable  ex- 
pense for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  courses  of  the  great 
rivers  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Three  years  were 
devoted  to  the  undertaking,  and  the  service  was  faithfully 
and  effectually  performed. 

"  It  had  been  ascertained,  that  the  Columbia,  extended  by  the 
river  Multnomah  to  as  low  as  42  north,  and  by  Clarke^s  JUver  to 
a  point  as  high  up  as  51,  if  not  beyond  that  point,  and  to  this  entire 
range  of  country,  contiguous  to  the  original  dominion  of  the  United 
States  and  made  a  part  of  it  by  the  almost  intermingling  waters  of 
each,  the  United  States  considered  their  title,  as  established  by  all 
the  principles,  that  had  ever  been  applied  on  this  subject  by  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  settlements  in  the  American  hemisphere.  A 
oation,  discovering  a  country,  by  entering  the  mouth  of  its  princi- 
pal river  at  the  sea  coast,  must,  necessarily,  he  allowed  to  claim 
and  hold  as  great  an  extent  of  the  interior  country,  as  was  describ- 
ed by  the  course  of  such  principal  river  and  its  tributary  streams ; 
and  that  the  claim  to  this  extent  became  doubly  strong,  where,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  same  river  had,  also,  been  discovered  and 
explored,  from  'its  very  mountain  springs  to  the  sea.'' 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  the  United  States  possess  the 
Alll  advantage  of  a  right,  resting  in  actual  possession  and 
settlement ; — a  sort  of  sovereignty  more  solid  and  effectual, 
than  the  bottle,  or  bunting  confers.  We  shall  conclude  this 
brief  exposition  of  facts  with  the  remark,  that  whatever 
latitude  north  Drake,  the  English  navigator,  in  the  17th 
century,  might  have  reached,  this  ground  of  claim  is  certainly 
impeached  by  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  17G3,  by 
which  Englaind  agreed  to  make  the  Mississippi  her  western 

the  American  government  in  the  years  1804,  5  and  6,  by  Capt.  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  London  1815 — 3d  vol.  800.  The  principal  discoveries 
gif  these  intelligent  and  entertaining  travellers,  as  to  the  course  of  ri- 
vers, have  been  inc.or[K)rated  in  Mellish's  1819  map  of  the  United 
States. 
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boundary.     And  Cook  in   the  last  century  did  not  see  the 
Columbia,  nor  any  part  of  the  coast  near  it.^ 

*  An  account  of  the  American  setUement  of  Astoria, 
"  I  beg  leave,  briefly,  to  state,  that,  contemplating  to  make  an  em- 
tablisbment  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  which  should  serve  as  a 
J>tace  of  depot  and  give  further  facilities  for  conducting  a  trade  acroia 
this  continent  to  that  river,  and  from  thence  on  a  range  of  northwest 
coast,  &c.  and  to  Canton  in  China,  and  from  thence  to  the  Uiiked 
States, arrangements  were,  accordingly,  made  in  1810  for  a  partjof 
men  to  cross  the  continent  for  the  Columbia  River.  At  the  aedoe 
time,  I  fitted  the  ship  Tonquin,  carrying  twenty  guns  and  sixty  meHi 
commanded  by  the  late  captain  Thorn,  lieutenant  of  the  United  States 
navy.  This  ship  sailed  in  September  1810,  having  on  board  the  means 
of  making  an  establishment  at  Columbia,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
32d  March  1811.  They  landed,  found  the  natives  friendly,  and  biiitt 
a  fort,  erected  a  house,  store,  &c.  &c.  This  being  accomplisfaed'i 
captain  Thorn  left  thirty  men  in  possession  of  the  place  to  await  the 
party,  which  were  to  make  a  voyage  over  land ;  these,  also,  bappiljf 
arrived,  though  not  till  several  months  after.  On  about  the  first  of 
June  captain  Thorn  left  Columbia  River  with  a  view  to  make  soma 
trade  on  the  coast,  and  then  to  return  to  the  river,  but  unfortunately 
captain  Thorn  never  returned.  At  about  two  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  Columbia  he  put  into  a  bay  to  trade  with  the  natives.  Not 
attending  to  the  precautions  necessary,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to 
do,  to  guard  against  an  attack,  he  suflered  a  whole  tribe  of  Indiana  to 
come  on  board  his  ship;  an  attack  was  made,  he  was  overpowered^ 
fire  was  communicated  to  the  magazine,  the  ship  was  blown  up,  and 
every  soul  on  board,  or  near  her,  perished. 

^  In  1811 1  fitted  out  another  ship,  the  Beaver,  carrying  twenty  gun^ 
ivith  a  duplicate  cargo  of  the  ship  Tonquin  and  sixty  to  seventy  men. 
The  captain  (Sowle)  was  instructed  to  sail  for  Columbia  River,  and  ill 
search  of  the  men,  which  were  sent  across  the  continent,  as  also  th^ 
Tonquin.  The  Beaver  sailed  from  this  in  October  1811,  arrived  id 
Columbia. the  May  following,  found  the  establishment,  landed  suob 
men,  goods,  provisions,  &c.  as  the  establishment  was  in  need  of.  My 
instructions  to  the  captain  were,  that  after  supplying  the  establish* 
ment  he  should  proceed  to  Chatka,  a  Russian  settlement,  for  the  pury* 
pose  of  trade,  and  then  to  retiirn  to  Columbia,  take  what  furs  we  hadf 
and  proceed  to  Canton  and  from  thence  to  New-York.  He  according^ 
ly  left  Columbia  and  most  unfortunately  Mr.  Hunt  of  Trenton,  New- 
Jersey,  my  chief  agent,  left  the  river  with  him,  sailed  as  directed  for 
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In  accordance  with  these  general  grounds,  the  minister  at 
the  court  of  St.  James  proposed,  in  the  spring  of  18^4,  to 
the  British  plenipotentiaries,  (Mr.  Huskisson  and   Mr.  Can- 

tbe  Russian  settlement,  effected  their  object,  but  instead  of  folldwing 
instructions  to  return  to  Columbia,  he  sailed  direct  for  Ce^nton,  ]eav-< 
ing  Mr.  Hunt  at  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  await  the  arrival  of 
another  ship,  which  I  had  promised  to  send  from  this  in  1812.  The 
ship  Beaver  arrived  in  Canton  and  received  there  the  news  of  war. 
I  had  sent  orders  to  the  captain  to  return  to  Astoria,  but  he  was  fear- 
ful of  being  captured,  and  remained  safely  at  Canton  till  the  war  was 
over,  when  he  came  home.  In  consequence  of  the  war,  I  found  k 
inconvenient  to  send  a  ship  in  1812,  but  I  did  send  one  (the  Lark)  early 
in  1813,  with  directions  to  the  captain  to  sail  for  Columbia  River  and 
to  stop  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  information.  Being  within  a  few 
days  sail  of  those  islands,  the  ship,  in  a  squall  of  wind  was  upset  and 
finally  drifted  on  the  beach  of  one  of  those  islands,  a  wreck,  ship  and 
cargo  totally  lost.  Here  was  met  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  afler  all  the  informa- 
tion be  received,  and  my  great  desire  to  protect  the  establishment  of 
Columbia  River,  procured  an  American  vessel,  took  some  provisions, 
sailed  and  arrived  at  Columbia  River.  Here  he  learnt  that  Mr.  Mc« 
Dougall  had  transferred  all  my  property  to  the  Northwest  Company, 
who  were  in  possesson  of  it,  by  a  sale,  as  he  called  it,  for  the  sum  of 
about  $58,000,  of  which  he  retained  $14,000  for  wages,  said  to  be  doe 
to  some  of  the  men.  From  the  price  obtained  for  the  goods,  &.c.  and 
he  having,  himself,  become  interested  in  the  purchase,  and  made  a 
partner  in  the  Northwest  Company^  some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to 
this  man's  correctness  of  dealing.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  agreement, 
of  which  I -transmit  a  copy,  and  the  inventory,  that  he  sold  to  the 
Northwest  Company  18,170  1-4  lbs.  of  beaver  at  $2,  which  was,  at 
about  that  time,  selling  in  Canton  at  $5  and  $6.  007  Otter  skins  at 
§0  cents  or  half  a  dollar,  which  were  selling  at  Canton  at  5  to  $6  per 
skin. 

"I  estimated  the  whole  property  to  be  worth  nearer  $200,000  than 
$40,000,  about  the  sum  which  I  received  by  bills  on  Montreal.  Pre- 
▼ious  to  the  transaction  of  McDougall,  we  had  already  established 
trading  ports  in  the  interior,  and  were  in  contact  with  the  Northwest 
Company.  It  is  now  to  be  seen,  what  means  have  been  used  by  them 
to  counteract  my  plan.  It  is  welt  known,  that  as  soon  as  the  North- 
west Company  had  information  of  my  intentions  and  plan  for  con- 
dacting  my  commercial  operations,  they  despatched  a  party  of  men 
from  the  interior  with  a  view  to  arrive  before  my  people  at  Columbia, 
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DiDg)  that  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  1818  should 
\>e  extended  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  embracing  a  stipulation 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that,  during  the  aforesaid  term, 
no  settlements  should  be  made  by  their  subjects  on  the  north- 
west, or  islands  adjoining,  either  south  of  the  51st  degree, 
or  north  of  the  55th,  the  United  States  entering  into  th^ 
same  agreement  on  their  part. 

Neither  the  proposition  of  the  American  envoy,  nor  tb^ 
principle,  arguments,  or  facts,  by  which  it  was  vindicated,  met 
with  the  least  favourable  countenance  from  the  British  minis* 
ters ; — the  one  was  absolutely  declined,  the  other  as  fully 
denied.  In  the  opinion  of  that  government,  the  whole  of  the 
northwest,  from  the  4 2d  degree,  was  still  open  to  coloniza- 
tion.* They  neither  yielded  to  the  exclusive  claim  of  the 
United  States  as  to  territory,  nor  were  they  prepared  to  re- 
linquish the  system  of  settlement,  hitherto  practised  in  al{ 
portions  of  the  continent,  not  yet  occupied.     The  validity  of 

These  men  were  obliged  to  return,  without  effecting  their  object.  In 
the  mean  time  representation  was  made  to  their  government,  as  to  thf) 
probable  effect  of  my  operations  on  their  interest,  and  requesting  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf.  This  L>eing  in  time  of  peace,  the  government 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  so  to  do.  Soon,  however,  as  war  was  de- 
clared, these  representations  were  renewed,  aid  was  asked  from  the 
government,  and  it  was  granted.  The  Phoebe  frigate  and  sloops  of 
war  Racoon  and  Porcupine  were  sent  from  England  with  orders  to 
proceed  to  Columbia  River  and  destroy  ray  property.  They  sailed 
from  England  early  in  January  1813 :  arriving  at  {lio  de  Janeiro,  ad- 
miral Dickson  ordered  the  Phoebe  frigate  with  one  of  the  sloops  to 
pursue  captain  Porter  in  the  frigate  Essex,  and  the  sloop  of  was 
Racoon  to  the  Columbia.  She  arrived  there,' took  possession  in  tba 
name  of  the  king,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  Astoria  to  Fort 
George.  Previous  to  this,  the  Northwest  Company  had  despatched 
another  or  second  party  of  men  to  the  Columbia.  They  arrived  there 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hunt.  McDougall  gave  them  support  and  pro- 
tection, and  they  commenced  afler  some  time  to  negotiate  with  this 
gentleman.'' 

*  Charter  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Crozat,  "  all  the  country  drained  by 
the  waters  emptying  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Mississippi"  is  de- 
clared to  be  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Louisiana. 
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the  discovery  bj  Gray  was  disputed,  as  not  including  all  the 
territory,  through  which  the  river  flows,  whose  mouth  he 
entered  ;  particularly,  this  principle  could  not  be  made  to 
extend  to  portions  of  the  coast  above  and  below  the  Colum- 
bia, both  discovered  and  explored  by  expeditions  under  Cap- 
tain Cook,  prior  to  the  voyage  of  Gray.  Great  Britain  had, 
also,  made  purchases  of  territory  of  the  natives,  a  few  de- 
grees north  of  the  Columbia,  before  America  existed  as  an 
independent  power,  and  upon  that  river,  or  upon  rivers  flow- 
ing into  it,  west  of  the  Rock  Mountains,  her  subjects  had 
formed  settlements,  at  least  as  early  as  the  American  settle- 
ment at  its  mouth.  And  though  a  priority  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  discoveries  on  a  portion  of  that  coast  could  not  be 
denied,  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  forbid  colonization  and 
commerce  along  the  whole  reach  of  the  shores,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  her  colonial  laws,  had  always  been  resisted,  par- 
ticularly at  the  negotiations  concerning  Nootka  Sound  in 
/1790;  nor  could  it  ever  be  allowed,  that  their  pretensions 
to  territories,  north  of  the  4 2d  degree,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain.  This 
exposition  was  followed  by  a  counter  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  British  commissioners  in  April  1823  ; — that  the  third 
article  of  the  convention  of  1818  should  now  be  at  an  end ; — 
that  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  parties,  westward  of 
the  Rock  Mountains,  should  be  drawn  due  west  along  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  northeast- 
emmost  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  then  down  the  middle  of 
the  Columbia  to  tbe  Pacific,  the  navigation  of  the  river  being, 
forever,  free  to  both  parties,  and  that  the  subjects  and  citizens 
of  the  respective  countries  should. not  be  allowed  to  form  set- 
tlements within  the  territories,  assigned  to  each  other.  But 
this  arrangement,  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  American  com- 
missioners, the  matter  still  remains  subject  to  negotiation. 
The  convention  of  1818  was  renewed  at  London  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1827  by  MK  Gallatin  for  ten  years  without  altera- 
tion, so  that  the  question  of  boundary  and  limits  on  the  west 
is  not  yet  settled. 

In  1793,  Sir  Alexander  M^Kenzie  was  sent  by  the  British 
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government  from  Canada  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Co- 
lumbia ; — he  missed  that  river,  fell  in  with  another,  called 
the  Tacoutohe  Tesse,  and,  at  last,  reached  the  Pacific  500 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  which  captain 
Gray  had  entered  three  years  before.  This  expedition  was 
of  a  commercial  nature,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
scheme,  the  British  government  are  striving  to  execute, part 
of  which  is,  already,  accomplished,  viz.  a  continuation  of 
therr  hunting  grounds  from  Canada  to  the  Pacific, — an  estab« 
lishment  of  a  chain  of  forts  from  sea  to  sea, — the  possession 
of  the  fur  trade  from  the  parallel  of  45  north,  and  the  exclu- 
sive  possession  west  of  the  Rock  Mountains.  This  is  an 
outline  of  the  plan,  and  to  its  full  and  efficient  performance 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  are  indispensable.  It  is  under- 
stood, that  the  English  already  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  best 
as  well  as  largest  portions  of  fur  grounds  in  the  west  on  both 
Bides  the  mountains,  and  it  is,  also,  said  that  they  have,  still, 
actual  possession  of  the  settlement,  (called  Astoria)  and  made^ 
by  the  Americans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  well  as 
the  whole  country,  drained  by  that  river.  The  post,  it  is 
true,  was  formally  delivered  in  1818,  to  Mr.  Prevost,  but, 
being  carried  there  in  a  British  vessel  of  war,  and  having  no 
tnen  with  him  to  take  possession,  the  business  resulted  in  a 
formal,  amicable  exchange  of  receipts  and  remonstrances.  It 
IS  now  called  Fort  George,  has  the  British  flag  upon  it«  flag 
staff, — a  British  garrison  ;  and  is  the  first,  on  the  west,  of 
that  long  line  of  posts,  that  extend  3000  miles  to  the  east, 
along  the  northern  portion  of  this  country.  This  project  be- 
longs to  the  great  commercial  system  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, obviously  connected  with  the  designs,  they  have  al- 
l*eady  accomplished  in  obtaining  the  best  mercantile  positions 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  particuFarly  in  Asia. — The 
empire  of  the  English  is  founded  in  commerce  ;  other  great 
dominions  have  been  founded  in  arms  ; — they  have  not  prov- 
ed very  durable,  and  whether  the  same  fate  shall  attend  the 
British  or  not,  it  will  always  be  a  most  agreeable  reflection, 
that  commerce,  under  any  circumstances,  tends  to  civilize, 
refine  and  improve  the  condition  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TREATY  OF  1819  WITH   SPAIN. 

JVapoleon  releases  Ferdinand  from  Valancay — Letters  of  Napoleon  and 
Ferdinand — Erving  attempts  a  negotiation  with  Cevallos — Fariau* 
delays  practised   by  Spain — Burlesque  blockade  of  part  of  South 
America — Pizarro^—Grants  of  land  in  Florida  to  Spanish  subjects 
•^Treaty  o/"  1819  negotiated  at  Washington  between  Adams  and  de 
Onis^-Grants  of  /and,  an  evasion  of  it — Forsyth  sent  to  5p(itn— 
King  rejvses  to  ratify  treaty — No  reason  assigned — Warm  corres" 
■pondence — Fivifs  sent  to  this  country — TVb  authority  to  ratify — De- 
mands  explanations  as  to  privateers  and  recognition  of  South  Ameri" 
can  provinces — United  States  extremely  dissatisfied — Refuse  explan* 
ation  or  discussion — European  powers  endeavour  to  persuade  Spain 
to  a  ratification — Refuse^  on  account  of  unwillingness  to  have  South 
America  acknowledged — Policy  of  England^  France  and  Russia — 
:  Des^n  on  Cuba-^ Delays  again  practised  by  Spain — Statement  of 
the  grant  to  Alagon^  &c. — Include  best  part  of  Florida — Spain^  at 
lengthy  ratifies — And  cancels  the  grants —  Fives  complains  of  For" 
syth'^s  letter  of  protest — JVelson^  minister  to  Madrid — Anduaga  to 
;  Washington — Piracies  in  West  India  seas — Fexatious  and  disgrace- 
ful — Spain  unable  to  protect  her  &wn  coasts — President  proposes  to 
.  Congress  to  pass  a  law^  autliorizing  blockade  of  Cuba — Rejected — 
Dangerous  measure — JSTavy  very  active  and  successful  in  suppressing 
piracies — Everett^  minister  in  Spain — Tacon  in  U,  States — Nego- 
tiations with  Spain  next  in  importance  to  those  with  mother  country 
"-^Mississippi — Floridas — Louisiana — Indemnity  of  jj6,000,000,  to 
U,  States — Spain  in  a  state  of  decay — Diplomatic  intercourse  for  the 
future^  probably  of  slight  moment. 

As  early  as  October  1813,  the  English  and  allied  forces, 
approaching  from  the  south,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  had  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  French  territory.     In  the  sanie  month  was  fought 
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the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  the 
French  armies  (with  the  exception  of  garrisons)  were  all 
pushed  back  across  the  Rhine  into  France,  and  as  the  win- 
ter closed  in,  that  country  was  perceived,  literally,  to  be  en- 
compassed and  enveloped  by  hostile  troops.  In  this  junc- 
ture of  affairs,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  addressed  a  letter 
from  St.  Cloud,  dated  Nov.  12,  1813,  to  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Spain,  who  had  been  detained  his  prisoner  since  1808^ 
and,  at  that  time,  resided  at  the  castle  of  Valancay,  not  far 
distant  from  the  Loire  : 

^^  My  Cousin — The  condition  of  my  empire  aud  my  policy  In- 
duce me  to  put  an  effectual  end  to  tbe  state  of  affairs  in  Spain. 
England  is  exciting  in  that  country  anarchy  and  jacobinism.-^She 
ia.striving  to  overthrow  the  throne  and  the  nobility  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  republic.  1  cannot,  without  great  emotion, 
reflect  on  the  destruction  of  a  nation,  which  interests  ine  both  by 
its  vicinity  and  our  mutual  interest,  respecting  the  commerce  of 
the  ocean.  1  am  desirous  of  renewing  the  relations  of  good 
neighbourhood  and  friendship,  that  have  so  long  existed  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  of  depriving  England  of  every  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  ambitious  projects.  M.  the  .Count  de  la  Forrest 
will  present  himself  to  your  Royal  Highness  under  a  feigned  name.* 
Put  full  confidence  in  any  thing,  he  may  say,  as  well  as  in  the  es- 
teem and  attachment,.  I  have  invariably  entertained  for  you.  My 
Cousin,  having  no  other  object  in  writing  this  letter, — 1  pray  God 
to  grant  a  long  life  to  your  Royal  Highness." 

Ferdinand  having  refused  to  treat,  without  consulting  the 
regency  of  Spain,  wrote  to  Napoleon  Nov.  24,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :; 

"  Sire — I  have  received,  by  the  hands  of  M.  de  la  Forrest,  the 
letter,  your  Majesty  has  done  me  the  honour  to  address  me  on  the 
12th  of  this  month.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  your  Imperial  Majesty  for  proposing,  by  your  intervention, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in  Spain.  Your  Majesty  informs  me, 
that  England  is  there  exciting  anarchy  and  jacobinism,  and  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  throne  of  my  family,  and  that  your  Majesty  can- 

^'  He  took  the  name  of  Dubosque. 
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not  copteinplate  this  state  of  ccnfusioQ  without  a  lively  emotion  of 
interest.  I  adhere  to  tl^e  answer,  made  verbally  to  M.  de  la  For- 
rest. Neither  my  respect  nor  my  attachment  to  your  Imperial 
Majesty  have  diminished :  but  you  have  caused  me  to  be  conduct- 
ed to  Valancay,  and  I  have  ceased  to  exercise  my  control  over  the 
Spanish  nation.  I  now  claim  to  be  heard  by  a  deputation  from  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom,  who  will  give  me  accurate  information 
on  the  state  of  the  nation, — point  out  suitable  remedies  for  the  ex- 
isting evils,  and  consolidate  our  union  in  the  eyes  of  my  subjects. 
If  the  condition  of  your  empire  and  the  policy  of  your  Majesty  in- 
duce you  to  reject  these  propositions,  I  shall  still  continue  to  re- 
main at  Valancay,  where  I  have  now  been  five  years  and  a  halfj 
and  where  I  shall  die,  if  God  so  pleases«  It  is  painful  for  me  to 
express  myself  in  this  manner,  but  my  conscience  demands  it.  1 
feel  an  equal  interest  in  the  French  and  the  English,  but  I  prefer 
my  own  people  to  both.  I  am  well  pleased  with  M.  de  la  Forrest, 
who,  in  watching  over  your  interests,  has  not  departed  from  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  me. — May  God  give  you  many  days,  &c." 

This  letter,  exhibits  spirit,  sagacity  and  firmness  ;  and, 
warmed  by  the  perusal  of  it,  several  political  writers  have 
paid  Ferdinand  a  compliment,  which  no  other  part  of  his 
history  or  conduct,  at  all,  justifies  or  confirms.  It  is  much 
more  likely,  that  the  King  and  his  attendants,  notwithstand. 
iog  the  .care,  with  which  they  were  guarded,  were  well  ac. 
quainted  with  the  state  of  things,  and  looked  forward  to 
a  speedy  release  on  terms^  more  agreeable  than  those, 
proposed  by  the  agent  of  the  Emperor.  Some  diplomatic 
arrangements  were,  however,  undertaken  by  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  St.  Carlos,  but  before  being  completed,  Ferdinand  and 
the  Infantas  received  permission  to  return  to  Spain  without 
eondition  or  stipulation.  Their  passports  were  delivered  in 
March  1814,  and  they  returned  to  their  own  country  a  few 
days  only  before  Napoleon  Bonaparte  signed,  himself,  the 
act  of  his  first  abdication.  A  treaty  was  subsequently  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  in  July  1814,  between  Spain  and  France, 
consummating  the  great  changes,  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  year,  and  restoring  Spain,  with  all  her  rights  and  digni- 
ties^ to  the  European   family,  as  well  partially   to   the  inti** 
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mate  and  familj  relations,  which  had  formerly  submated  be- 
tween these  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

We  shall  now  proceed  directly  with  that  portion  of  publie 
aifairs,  that  relates  especially  to  this  country.  At  the  end 
of  a  former  chapter,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  in  1814, 
George  W.  Erving  was  appointed  a  minister  to  Madrid.— 
This  envoy  was  invested  with  full  powers  and  instructions 
to  come  to  a  definitive  arrangement  on  the  points  in  dis- 
pute ; — by  no  means  a  pleasing  occupation,  considering  the 
nature  of  our  complaints,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  Spanish 
government.  These  grievances,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  were  many  of  them  of  ancient  date,  and  all  of  im- 
portance. They  consisted  :  1,  in  a  demand  for  indemnity 
for  suspending  the  right  of  deposite  at  New  Orleans  :  2d| 
for  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  settle  the  boundaries  on  just  prin- 
ciples :  Sd,  spoliations  on  commerce  distributed  in  two  class- 
es— American  vessels  seized  by  Spanish  cruisers,  and  those 
seized  by  French,  but  carried  into  Spanish  ports  and  there 
condemned  by  French  consuls.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1816,  Mr.  Erving  entered  into  a  correspondence  witb 
the  Spanish  minister  Cevallos  on  the  subject  of  his  in- 
structions, but  he  was  informed,  the  negotiation  had 
been  transferred  to  Washington,  and  that  the  minister 
here,  was  furnished  with  full  pow^ers  to  that  effect.  But 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  at  home  entered  into  this 
business  with  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  it  turned  out,  his 
powers  were  not  full, — that  he  was  authorized  to  discuss, 
but  not  to  conclude  a  convention  upon  a  single  topic  in  con- 
troversy. This  proceeding  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  un- 
expected, at  least,  not  novel,  and  was  adopted  either  for 
delay,  or,  because  Cevallos  was  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
labour  of  a  negotiation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish 
minister  in  this  country  showed  himself  equally  dexterous 
in  the  mode  of  managing  the  affair, — and  in  1817,  at  a  lime, 
when  the  American  government  absolutely  refused  longer  to 
discuss  subjects,  perfectly  understood  and  agreed  on  by  both 
parties,  sent  his  Secretary  of  Legation,  Don  Luis  Noeli,  to 
Madrid  to  obtain  more  ample  and  precise  instructions.     The 
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only  result  of  this  arrangement  was  a  renewal,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1818,  of  a  most  voluminous  argument  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Florida  and  Louisiana.  No  formal  propositions 
were  made,  and  the  correspondence  confined  to  subjects,  .al- 
ready exhausted  and  settled,  or  complaints  relating  to  viola- 
tioQS  of  neutrality  by  South  American  privateers.  We  find 
Ifaat  about  this  period  (January  1818)  the  government  pro- 
posed to  the  Chevalier  de  Onis  to  terminate  all  the.  differen- 
ces on  the  following  terms  : 

!•  Spain  to  cede  all  territory  eastward  pf  the  Mississippi, 
S.  The  eastern  boundary  to  be  marked  by  the  Colorado. 
S.  Claims  for  indemnities  foi^  spoliation,  whether  Spanish  or 
French  in  Spanish  jurisdiction,  or  for  suppression  of 
deposite  to  be  referred  to  commissioners. 

4.  The  lands  in  East  Florida  and  to  the  Perdido  to  be  held 

as  a  security  for  these  indemnities,  but   that  no  grant 
of  land  prior  to  August  11,  1802,  should  be  considered 
'  as  valid. 

5.  Spain  to  be  released  from  the  payment  of  the  debts. 
During  this  vexatious,  unprofitable  discussion,  American 

vessels  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  arbitrary  blockades, 
isstablished  by  Morillo  during  1815  and  1816,  along  the 
ooasts  of  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe,  and  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Magdalen  and  CapeTiburon  on  the  Musquito 
•bore.  Under  these  severe  regulations  vessels  were  liable 
to  capture  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  of  which  several 
hundred  miles  were  declared  in  blockade,  enforced  only  by 
iwo  or  three  small  vessels. 

The  assaults  on  neutral  commerce  had  scarcely  ceased  in 
the  old  world,  when  they  were  renewed  with  fresh  animosi- 
ty in  the  new  by  a  power,  not  only  destitute  of  all  naval  ar- 
mament, but  not  even  in  a  condition  to  maintain  its  own  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty.  By  the  Spaniards  these  de- 
crees were  regarded  as  municipal  regulations,  or  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Indies,  which  forbade  (though  relaxed 
in  modern  times)  any  vessel  to  trade  with  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial dominions  without  a  special  license.  So  severe  and  ex- 
treme was  this  prohibition,  that  a  vessel,  found  near  the 
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fi^nish  €0d9tS)  or  ev6i>  shaping  her  course  for  them  was  ntoAh 
jli«ft  to  oonfifioatiofii  The  Spamards^  also,  justified  the  det 
^¥ee^  on  the  ground,  that  American  vessels,  by  clearings  in 
general,  for  the  West  Indies,  and  not  for  a  specified  port,  en^ 
joyed  abundant  opportunities  of  driving  a  contraband  trfiideft 
H«avy  losses  were  sustained  in  consequence  of  these  bloek^ 
ades,  and  though  they  were  suspended  in  September  181^^ 
tranquillity  having  been  restored  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe, 
a  mission  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  Carthagena,  to  endeavour  to  re* 
cover  the  vessels  and  property,  was  not  attended  with  sui> 
cess.  And  to  the  representations  of  the  American  minister 
kt  Madrid  no  satisfactory  answdrs  were  returned. 

Having  disposed  of  this  matter  of  the  blockades,  the  Spanish 
minister  Pizarro,  before  he  suffered  the  secretary  of  legation, 
!Don  Luis  Noeli,  to  return,  attempted  to   draw  Mr.  Erving 
into  a  discussion,  with  the  professed  object  of  concluding  a 
convention,  even  while  the  negotiation  should  be  going  on  at 
Washington.      This  proposition  was  declined  by  the  envoy 
as  his  government  considered  all  further  discussion  unavaif- 
fng,  and  the  negotiation  had  been  regularly  committed  io  other 
hands;  but  he  signified  to  the  Spanish  secretary,  that,  if  the 
terms  of  a  convention  were  communicated,  he  would^  at  once^ 
declare,  whether  they  fell  within  the  reach  of  his  instructtoos^ 
or  would  offer  a  counter  project.     To  allow  time  to  tbe  SpaniA 
minister  to  propose  the  outline  of  a  convention,  tbe  departura 
bf  Noeli,  with  instructions  for  Don  Ltiis  de  Onis,  was  again 
delayed.    And  in  August  1817,  Pizarro  communicated  to  Mr. 
Erving  the  project  of"  9  articles  of  arrangement ;" — but  oa 
the  first  blush,  they  were  deemed  inadmissible,  for  Spain  as- 
serted claims,  both  of  government  and  subjects,  for  excesses 
and  injuries  committed  by  individual  American  citizens^  po^ 
terior   to  the   convention   of  1802,  which  never  had  bee« 
communicated  to  the  American  government ;  and,  also,  re«> 
quired,  that  the  United  States  should  renounce  its  claim  ofi 
Spain  for  spoliations,  committed  by  French  vessels  in  Spanish 
jurisdiction.    This  transaction  closed  the  diseussiof)  at  Madrid, 

While  the  negotiation  was  going  on  at  Washington  for  a 
transfer  of  the  Floridas,  rumogrs  reached  the  country,  tbsA 
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the  king  of  Spain  had  made  large  jgranis  of  land  in  that  let* 
ritory.  These  alarming  and  embarrassing  reports,  confirmed 
by  letters  from  the  American  minister,  related  to  extensive! 
grants  to  the  Duke  of  Alagon,  captain  of  the  king's  guard, — 
the  Count  of  Punon  Rostro,  chamberlain,  and  Don  Pedro  de 
Vargas,  treasurer  of  the  royal  household.  They  included  a 
large  portion  of  the  land,  proposed  by  Spain  to  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States  as  indemnity  for  the  claims  of  this  govern-- 
ment ; — a  singular  business,  and  a  novel  and  unexpected 
expedient  for  rendering  the  cession  cheap.  These  instru- 
ments, from  their  loose,  vague  and  sweeping  expressions, 
will  remind  the  reader  of  the  charters  the  first  Charles  deliver- 
ed to  the  early  settlers  of  this  country.  We  shall  shortly 
recite  the  substance  of  them  in  a  letter  of  the  American 
roini^t^r,  so  that  those,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine, 
may  see  what  small  portion  of  Florida  was  reserved  for 
American  citizens,  whose  property  had  been  sequestered  for 
the  benefit  of  Spain,  or  her  allies.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Don  Luis  de  Onis  received  his  full  power  to  negotiate  in 
1816,  and  that  the  transfer  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United 
States  had  been  under  consideration  several  months,  before 
these  cessions  of  territory  were  made.  They  took  place  in 
ibe  spring  of  1 818,  and  the  American  minister  had  immediate 
information  of  the  fact,  of  which  he  sent,  without  delay,  no- 
tice to  his  government.  In  October  1818,  the  Spanish 
mitiister  proposed  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  "  cede  in  full 
property  and  sovereignty" — "  the  provinces  of  East  and 
West  Florida," — "  the  donations  or  sales  of  land  made  by 
th€  government  of  his  Majesty  or  by  legal  authorities  until 
this  time  are^  nevertheless^  to  be  recognised  as  valid.^^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  government  gave  early  and 
full  notice  to  Spain,  that  either  the  grants  must  be  cancelled, 
or  other  indemnity  provided  for  American  citizens. 

Having  presented  this  brief  relation  of  a  transaction,  some- 
what difficult  to  explain  in  a  manner  altogether  honourable 
to  Spain,  we  shall  pioceed  to  the  convention,  concluded 
shortly  after  with  M.  de  Onis  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
thoii^  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  introduce  the  subject 
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of  the  grants.  This  instrument,  a  treaty  of  amity,  settle- 
ment and  limits,  was  finally  signed  on  the  2  2d  February 
181 9,"*^  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  full  and  entire  adjustment 

*  "  With  this  intention  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  fur- 
nished with  their  full  powers  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  said  United  States ;  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  has  appointed  the 
most  excellent  lord  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  Gonzales,  Lopez  y  Vara,  Lord 
of  the  town  of  Ray  aces,  perpetual  Regidor  of  the  Gorporation  of  thm. 
City  of  Salamanca,  knight  grand  cross  of  the  royal  American  order  of 
Isabella  the  catholic,  decorated  with  the  Lys  of  J^a  Vendee,  knight 
pensioner  of  the  royal  and  distinguished  Spanish  order  of  Charles  the 
Third,  member  of  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  said  royal  order,  of 
the  council  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  ;  his  secretary,  with  exercise  of  de- 
crees, and  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  near 
the  United  States  of  America. 

*' And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  pow- 
ers, have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles : 

"  Akt.  1.  Firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  friendship. 

"  Art.  2.  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States,  in  full 
property  and  sovereignty,  all  the  territories  which  belong  to  faim, 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  known  by  the  name  of 
East  and  West  Florida.  The  adjacent  islands  dependent  on  said  pro- 
vinces, all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  public  edifices,  forti- 
fications, barracks  and  other  buildings,  which  are  not  private  pro- 
perty, archives  and  documents,  which  relate  directly  to  the  property 
and  sovereignty  of  said  provinces,  are  included  in  this  article.  The 
said  archives  and  documents  shall  be  left  in  possession  of  the  commis- 
saries or  officers  of  the  United  States  duly  authorized  to  receive  them. 

"Art.  3.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  shall  begin  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sabine,  in  the  sea,  continuing  north,  along  the  western  bank  of 
that  river,  to  the  32d  degree  of  latitude  ;  thence,  by  a  line  due  north, 
to  the  degree  of  latitude  where  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo  of  Natchito- 
ches, or  Red  River  j  then,  following  the  course  of  the  Rio  Roxo  west- 
ward, to  the  degree  of  longitude  100  west  from  London  and  23  from 
Washington  ;  then,  crossing  the  said  Red  River,  and  running  thence, 
by  a  line  due  north,  to  the  river  Arkansas ;  thence,  following  the 
course  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  to  its  source,  in  latitude 
42  north  ;  and  thence,  by  that  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  South  Sea. 
The  whole  being,  as  laid  down  in  Melish's  map  of  the  United  States, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  improved  to  the  first  of  January  1818. 
But,  if  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  river  shall  be  found  to  fall  north  or 
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of  aU  accounts  and  concerns  with  Spain.     It  is  short,  but  as 
its  title  denotes,  is  truly  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 

south  of  latitude  42,  then  the  line  shall  run  from  the  said  source  due 
south  or  north,  as  the  case  may  be,  till  it  meets  the  said  parallel  of 
latitude  42,  and  thence,  along  the  said  parallel,  to  the  South  Sea :  All 
the  islands  in  the  Sabine,  and  the  said  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers, 
throughout  the  course  thus  described,  to  belong  to  the  United  States ; 
but  the  use  of  the  waters,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Sabine  to  the  sea, 
and  of  the  said  rivers  Koxo  and  Arkansas,  throughout  the  extent  of 
tb«  said  boundary,  on  their  respective  banks,  shall  be  common  to  the 
respective  inhabitants  of  both  nations. 

•*  The  two  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  cede  and  renounce  all 
their  rights,  claims  and  pretensions,  to  the  territories  described  by  the 
said  line,  that  is  to  say :  the  United  States  hereby  cede  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  renounce  forever,  all  their  rights,  claims  and  pretensions, 
to. the  territories  lying  west  and  south  of  the  above  described  line; 
and,  in  like  manner,  his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  said  United 
States,  all  his  rights,  claims  and  pretensions,  to  any  territories  east 
and  north  of  the  said  line  ;  and  for  liimself,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
renounces  all  claim  to  the  said  territories  forever. 

"Art.  4.  To  fix  this  line  with  more  precision,  and  to  place  the 
landmarks  which  shall  designate  exactly  the  limits  of  both  nations, 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  and  a 
surveyor,  who  shall  meet  before  the  termination  of  one  year,  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  at  Natchitoches,  on  the  Red 
River,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said  Hue,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sabine  to  the  Red  River,  and  from  the  Red  River  to  the  river  Arkansas, 
and  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  the  source  of  the  said  river  Arkansas, 
in  conformity  to  what  is  above  agreed  upon  and  stipulated,  and  the 
line  of  latitude  42,  to  the  South  Sea :  tliey  shall  make  out  plans,  and 
keep  journals  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  result  agreed  upon  by 
tbcrni  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  as  if  it  werie  inserted  therein.  The  two  governments  will 
amicably  agree  respecting  the  necessary  articles  to  be  furaished  to 
those  persons,  and  also  as  to  their  respective  escorts,  should  such  be 
deemed  necessary. 

*^  AaT.  5.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  shall  be  secured 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  without  any  restriction  ;  and  all 
those  who  may  desire  to  remove  to  tlie  Spanish  dominions,  shall  be 
permitted  to  sell  or  export  their  effects,  at  any  time  whatever,  without 
being  subject,  in  either  case,  to  duties. 

VOL,   II.  18 
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collection,  considering  either  the  aiuount,  nature   and  anti** 
quity  of  the  claims,  the  disputed  and  perplexe^jpondition  of 

<'  Art.  6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  bis  Catholic  Ma«> 
jesty  cedes  to  the  United  States,  by  this  treaty,  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  witk 
the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  privileges,  rights  and  immunities,  of  the  citizena  of  tha 
United  States. 

*^Art.  7.  Spanish  troops  to  be  withdrawn,  and  possession  given 
within  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  d&c.  United 
States  to  furnish  transports  for  the  troops,  &c.  to  the  Havana. 

"  Art.  8.  All  the  grants  of  land  made  before  the  24th  of  January 
1818,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  or  by  his  lawful  authorities,  in  the  said 
territories  ceded  by  his  Majesty  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  ratified 
and  confirmed  to  the  persons  in  possession  of  the  lands,  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  same  grants  would  be  valid  if  the  territories  bad  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  But  the  owners 
in  possession  of  such  lands,  who,  by  reason  of  the  recent  circumstances 
of  the  Spanish  nation  and  the  revolutions  in  Europe,  have  been  pre- 
vented from  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  their  grants,  shall  complete 
them  within  the  terms  limited  in  the  same,  respectively,  from  the  date 
of  this  treaty ;  in  default  of  which,  the  said  grants  shall  be  null  and 
void.  All  grants  made  since  the  said  24th  of  January  1818,  when  the 
first  proposal,  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  for  the  cession  of 
the  Floridas  was  made,  are  hereby  declared,  and  agreed  to  be,  null 
and  void. 

"Art.  9.  The  two  high  contracting  parties,  animated  with  most 
earnest  desire  of  conciliation,  and  with  the  object  of  putting  an  end  to 
all  the  differences  which  have  existed  between  them,  and  of  confirm- 
ing the  good  understanding  which  they  wish  to  be  forever  maintained 
between  them,  reciprocally  renounce  all  claims  for  damages  or  inju- 
ries which  they  themselves,  as  well  as  their  respective  citizens  and 
subjects,  may  have  suffered  until  the  time  of  signing  this  treaty. 

"  The  renunciation  of  the  United  States  will  extend  to  all  the  inju- 
ries mentioned  in  the  convention  of  the  11th  of  August  1802. 

"  2.  To  all  claims  on  account  of  prizes  made  by  French  privateers, 
and  condemned  by  French  consuls,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Spain. 

"3.  To  all  claims  of  indemnities  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the 
right  of  deposite  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  year  1802. 

"  4.  To  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  arising  from  the  unlawful  seizures  at  sea,  and  in  the 
ports  and  territories  of  Spain,  or  the  Spanish  colonies. 
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the  boundaries,  or  the  vexatious  and  protracted  character  of 
the  negotiation.     We  are  still  obliged   to  detain  the  reader 

'^5.  To  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Spanish 
Ifovernnient,  statements  of  which,  soliciting  the  interposition  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  have  been  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  or  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain,  since 
the  date  of  the  convention  of  1802,  and  until  the  signature  pf  this 
treaty. 

''The  renunciation  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  extends : 

**  1.  To  all  the  injuries  mentioned  in  the  convention  of  the  11th  of 
August  1802. 

"  2.  To  the  sums  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  advanced  for  the  re- 
lam  of  Captain  Pike  from  the  Provincias  Internas. 

^'d.  To  all  injuries  caused  by  the  expedition  of  Miranda,  that  was 
itted  out  and  equipped  at  New- York. 

**5,  To  all  claims  of  Spanish  subjects  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  arising  from  unlawful  seizures  at  sea,  or  within  the 
pons  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

**  Finally,  to  all  the  claims  of  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  interposition  of  his 
fJatholic  Majesty's  government  has  been  solicited,  before  the  date  of 
this  treaty,-  and  since  the  date  of  the  convention  of  1802,  or  which 
may  have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, or  to  his  minister  in  the  United  States. 

^  And  the  high  contracting  parties,  respectively,  renounce  all  claim 
to  indemnities  for  any  of  the  recent  events  or  transactions  of  their  re- 
spective commanders  and  officers  in  the  Florid  as. 

"The  United  States  will  cause  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  inju- 
riea,  if  any,  which,  by  process  of  laws  shall  be  establislied  to  have 
Ikeen  suffered  by  the  Spanish  officers,  and  individual  Spanish  inhabit- 
IHits,  by  the  late  operations  of  the  American  army  in  Florida. 

"Art.  10.  The  convention  entered  into  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, on  the  11th  of  August  1802,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  ex- 
ellanged  on  the  21st  December  1818,  is  annulled. 

"Art.  11.  The  United  States,  exonerating  Spain  from  all  demands 
klfiiture  on  account  of  the  claims  of  their  citizens,  to  which  the  re- 
liMmcifitions  herein  contained  extend,  and  considering  them  entirely 
cancelled,  undertake  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same,  to  an  amount 
BOt  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars.  To  ascertain  the  full  amount 
and  validity  of  these  claims,  a  commission  to  consist  of  three  commis- 
sioners, citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  which  com- 
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with  a  further  account  of  this  tedious  history*  One  would 
suppose,  that  an  instrument  could  not  have  been  expressed 

mission  shall  meet  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  within  the  space  of 
three  years  from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting,  shall  receive,  exam- 
ine and  decide  upon  the  amount  and  validity  of  all  the  claims,  included 
withiti  the  descriptions  above  mentioned.  The  said  commissioners 
shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their 
proceedings,  for  the  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  their  duties; 
and,  in  case  of  the  death,  sickness,  or  necessary  absence,  of  any.  sach 
commissioner,  his  place  may  be  supplied  by  the  appointment,  as  afore- 
said, or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate,  of  another  commissioner  in  his  stead.  The  said  commission- 
ers shall  be  authorized  to  hear  and  examine,  on  oath,  every  question 
relative  to  the  said  claims,  and  to  receive  all  suitable  authentic  testi- 
mony concerning  the  same.  And  the  Spanish  government  shall  fur- 
nish all  such  documents  and  elucidations  as  may  be  in  their  posses- 
sion, for  the  adjustment  of  the  said  claims  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  of  27th  October  1795;  the  said  documents  to  be 
specified  when  demanded,  at  the  instance  of  the  said  commissioners. 

^The  payment  of  such  claims  as  may  be  admitted  and  adjusted  hf 
the  said  commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars,  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States, 
either  immediately  at  their  treasury,  or  by  the  creation  of  stock  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  from  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  public  lands  within  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
may  prescribe  by  law. 

"  The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  commissioners^  together 
with  the  vouchers  and  documents  produced  before  them,  relatiwe  fll> 
the  claims  to  be  adjusted  and  decided  upon  by  them^  shall,  after  the 
close  of  their  transactions,  be  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  copies  of  them  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Spanish  government,  if  required  at  the  demand  of  Ihe 
Spanish  Minister  in  the  United  States. 

"  Art.  12.  The  treaty  of  limits  and  navigation,  of  1795,  remains  eon- 
firmed  in  all  and  each  one  of  its  articles,  excepting  the  2,  3,  4,  21,  and 
the  second  clause  of  the  22d  article,  which,  having  been  altered  by  this 
treaty,  or  having  received  their  entire  execution,  are  do  longer  valid. 

**  With  respect  to  the  15th  article  of  the  same  treaty  of  friendship,  li- 
mits and  navigation,  of  1795,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  flag  shall 
cover  the  property,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  agree 'that  this 
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in  clearer  or  more  precise  terms,  or  have  been  more  fully  and 
exactly  understood  by  the  parties.     But  a  fatality  appears 

shall  be  so  understood  with  respect  to  those  powers  who  recognise 
this  principle;  but  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  be  at 
war  with  a  third  party,  and  the  other  neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral 
shall  cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose  government  acknowledge 
this  principle,  and  not  of  others. 

"Art.  13.  Deserters  to  be  delivered  up  on  proof,  &c. 

**Art.  14.  The  United  States  hereby  certify  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived any  compensation  from  France,  for  the  injuries  they  suffered 
from  her  privateers,  consuls  and  tribunals,  on  the  coasts  and  in  the 
jiorts  of  Spain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  provision  is  made  by  this 
treaty ;  and  they  will  present  an  authentic  statement  of  the  prizes 
made,  and  of  their  true  value,  that  Spain  may  avail  herself  of  the  same, 
ia  such  manner  as  she  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

"Art.  15.  The  United  States,  to  give  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  a  proof 
of  their  desire  to  cement  the  relations  of  amity  subsisting  between  the 
two  nations,  and  to  favour  the  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  agree  that  Spanish  vessels,  coming  laden  only  with  pro- 
ductions of  Spanish  growth  or  manufactures,  directly  from  the  ports 
of  Spain,  or  of  her  colonies,  shall  be  admitted,  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years,  to  the  ports  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  in  the  Floridas, 
without  paying  other  or  higher  duties  on  their  cargoes,  or  of  tonnage, 
than  will  be  paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  During  the  said 
term,  no  other  nation  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  within  the  ceded 
territories.  The  twelve  years  shall  commence  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

"Art.  16.  The  present  ti'eaty  shall  be  ratified  in  due  form,  by  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  six 
tqionths  from  this  time,  or  sooner,  if  possible." 

We  add  at  the  end  of  this  note,  a  copy  of  the  treaty  concluded  in 
1802  at  Madrid,  by  Mr.  Pinckney  with  Don  Pedro  Cevallos.  The 
king  of  Spain  refused,  without  any  reason,  to  ratify  this  instrument 
tiU  1818,  and  though  it  finally  became  a  treaty  in  the  usual  forms,  it 
was  never  executed. 

.  f*  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  wishing  amicably  to  adjust  the  claims  which  have  arisen 
from  excesses  committed  during  the  late  war,  by  individuals  of  either 
nation,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  or  the  treaty  existing  between 
the  two  countries :  his  Catholic  Majesty  has  given,  for  this  purpose, 
lull  powers  to  his  excellency  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  counsellor  of  state, 
•  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  in  employment,  first  secretary  of  state 
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ko  have  accompanied  all  our  transactions  with  Spain.  The 
mtificatioQ  of  the  treaty,  an  act  required  by  its  own  provision 

*and  universal  despatch,  and  superintendent  general  of  the  posts  and 
)M>9t  offices  in  Spain  and  the  Indies ;  and  the  gorernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Charles  Pinckney,  a  citizen  of  the  said 
States,  and  their  minister  plenipotentiary  near  his  Catholic  Majesty; 
who  have  agreed  as  follows : 

"1.  A  board  of  commissioners  shall  be  formed,  composed  of  ^\e 
commissioners,  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, two  others  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fifth 
by  common  consent ;  and  in  case  they  should  not  be  able  to  Agree  on 
a  person  for  the  fifth  commissioner,  each  party  shall  name  one,  and 
leave  the  decision  to  lot:  And  hereafter,  in  case  of  the  death,  sickness, 
or  necessary  absence,  of  any  of  those  already  appointed,  they  shall 
proceed  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  appointment  of  persons  to  ro* 
place  them. 

"The  appointment  of  commissioners  being  thus  made,  each  one  of 
them  shall  take  an  oath  to  examine,  discuss  and  deciile,  on  the  claims, 
which  they  are  to  judge,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  ex- 
isting treaty,  and  with  the  impartiality  justice  may  dictate. 

'*  3.  The  commissioners  shall  meet  an<l  hold  their  sessions  in  Mad- 
rid, where,  within  the  term  of  eighteen  months  (to  be  reckoned  firom 
the  day  on  which  they  may  assemble)  they  shall  receive  all  claims, 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  convention,  may  be  made,  as  well  by 
the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  as  by  the  citizens  of  the  UnilSd 
Btates  of  America,  who  may  have  a  right  to  demand  compensation  for 
the  losses,  damages,  or  injuries,  sustained  by  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  Spanish  subjects  or  American  citizens. 

"4.  The  commissioners  are  authorized,  by  the  said  contracting  par- 
ties, to  hear  and  examine,  on  oath,  every  question  relative  to  th«  said 
demands,  and  to  receive,  as  worthy  of  credit,  all  testimony,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 

"  5.  From  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  there  shall  be  no  ap- 
peal ;  and  the  agreement  of  three  of  them  shall  give  full  forea  md 
effect  to  their  decisions,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  justice  ef  the 
claims,  as  to  the  amount  of  tlie  indemnification  which  may  be  a^^^udg- 
ed  to  the  claimants ;  the  said  contracting  parties  obliging  themselves 
to  satisfy  the  said  awards  in  specie,  without  deduction,  at  the  times 
and  places  pointed  out,  and  under  the  conditions  which  may  be  eUr 
pressed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

"6.  It  not  having  been  possible  for  the  said  plenipotentiarieB  «o 
agree  upon  a  mode  by  which  the  above  mentioned  Board  of  Commis- 
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to  be  performed  in  six  months,  was  delayed  bjr  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  under  various  pretexts,  for  nearly  two  years,  a  cir- 
cumstance infinitely  harassing  to  all  creditors  under  the  9th 
article,  and  amounting  to  nothing  less  than  so  much  money 
taken  out  of  their  pockets  in  the  shape  of  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,*  John  Forsyth  of  Georgia  was  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain  ; — his  general  in- 
structions were  in  these  words : 

"  The  treaty  of  amity,  settlement  and  limits,  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Spain,  concluded  on  the  22d  ultimo,  and  ratified  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  having  provided  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  important  subjects  of  difference  between  the  two  nations,  the 
first  object  of  your  mission  will  be  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  receive  it  in  exchnnge  for  ours,  the  au- 
thentic instrument  of  which  is  committed  to  your  charge.  The 
United  States  ship  Hornet,  Capt.  Read,  is  in  readiness  in  Boston, 
and  orders  have  been  despatched,  under  which  you  will  take  pas- 
sage for  Cadiz.  It  is  desirable  that  you  should  embark  without  de- 
lay. On  your  arrival  in  Spain,  the  Hornet  will  remain  in  Cadiz 
subject  to  your  orders,  until  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  can 
be  effecfed.  And  if,  as  is  anticipated,  no  obstacle  should  intervene 
to  delay  that  transaction,  you  will,  upon  receiving  the  Spanish  rati- 

sioners  should  arbitrate  the  claims  originating  from  the  excesses  of 
foreign  cruisers,  agents,  consuls,  or  tribunals,  in  their  respective  terri- 
teries,  which  might  be  imputable  to  their  two  governments,  they  have 
expressly  agreed  that  each  government  shall  reserve  (as  it  does  by 

m  eonvention)  to  itself,  its  subjects  or  citizens,  respectively,  all  the 
which  they  now  have,  and  under  which  they  may  hereafter 
bring  forward  their  claims,  at  such  times  as  may  be  most  convenient 
to  them. 

"  7.  The  present  convention  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  until  it  be 
ratified  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed as  soon  as  possible. 

•*Done  at  Madrid,  this  11th  day  of  August  1802." 

"Note.— Ratified,  by  the  President  and  senate,  on  the  9th  Jan.  1804;  and  by 
the  king  of  Spain  on  the  19th  July  1818." 

*  After  Don  Luis  de  Onis  left  this  country,  M.  de  la  Serna  be- 
came a  charg^  d'affaires. 
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fied  copy,  immediately  forward  it  to  Capt.  Read,  with  directions  to 
bring  it  immediately  to  the  United  States.  As  the  ulterior  desti- 
nation of  the  Hornet  will  be  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  the  port  to 
which  it  will  be  advisable  for  him  to  come,  will  be  New-York. 

"  On  exchanging  the  ratifications,  certificates  of  the  fact  will  be 
mutually  executed  and  delivered  by  you  and  the  Spanish  minister, 
with  whom  you  will  make  the  exchange.  Copies  of  that,  which 
passed  in  both  languages  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
convention  of  the  11th  August  1802,  are  now  furnished  you,  and 
will  serve  as  forms  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of  this  ceremo- 
ny. On  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  upon  which  you  may 
have  occasion  to  execute  any  document,  joint,  or  reciprocal,  with 
a  foreign  minister  of  state,  you  will  be  careful  to  'preserve  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  the  a/^crna^ii;c  of  being  first  named, 
and  your  own  right,  as  their  representative,  to  sign  first  in  the  pa- 
pers executed  ;  while,  in  the  counterparts,  the  other  contracting 
party  will  be  named  first,  and  the  foreign  minister  will  first  sign 
and  seal.  A  rigid  adherence  to  this  practice  has  become  necessa- 
ry, because  it  is  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  the  European  sovereigns 
in  their  compacts  with  one  another  ;  and  because  the  United  States 
having,  heretofore,  foreborne  to  claim  this  conventional  indication 
of  equal  dignity,  some  appearance  of  a  disposition  to  alfege  the 
precedent  against  them,  as  affecting  their  right  to  it,  was  manifest-^ 
«d  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  on  executing  the  convention  of  3d 
July  1815,  and  M.  de  Onis  at  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of  this  trea- 
ty-— The  scruple  was,  however,  in  both  cases  abandoned,  and  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  the  alternative  was  conceded.  It  is 
not  expected  that  it  will,  hereafter,  be  questioned,  and  yon  will 
consider  it  as  a  standing  instruction  to  abide  by  it  in  the  execution 
of  any  instrument  of  compact,  which,  as  a  public  minister  of  the 
United  States,  you  may  be  called  to  sign. 

"  After  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  your  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  object  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  into 
effect.  The  orders  for  the  evacuation  by  the  Spanish  officers  and 
troops  of  the  places,  occupied  by  them  in  the  Floridas,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  immediately  issued,  and  as  the  transports  and  escort  for 
conveying  them  to  the  Havana  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  it  is  hoped  you  will  obtain  copies  of  the  orders  and  transmit 
them  here  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.     You  will  think  it 
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^drisable  to  ^eep  the  Spanish  government  reminded  of  the  necea* 
sity  to  include  in  the  orders  for  the  delivery  of  possession,  that  of 
all  the  archives  and  documents,  relating  to  the  dominion  and  sove- 
reignty. The  appointment  of  a  commissioner  and  surveyor  for 
running  the  line  of  the  western  boundary  must,  also,  be  kept  in  re<* 
membrance,  and  notice  given  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  their 
appointment.  You  will  collect  from  the  archives,  of  the  legation 
at  Madrid  all  the  documents,  relating  to  the  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Spanish  government,  which  have  been 
deposited  there,  and  which  come  within  the  description  of  claims 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  commissioners  under  the  11th  article  of  the 
treaty.  You  will  send  all  these  documents,  together  with  the  rati- 
fied treaty,  to  this  department,  retaining  descriptive  lists  of  them, 
and,  if  necessary,  copies  of  such  papers,  for  which  no  equivalent 
substitute  could  be  produced  in  case  of  their  being  lost.  Should 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  an}^  documents,  which  you  should 
be  able  to  specify,  were  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  government, 
tending  to  elucidate  any  of  these  claims,  you  will  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  treaty  provides,  that  they  shall  be  furnished  at 
the  demand  of  the  commissioners.  But  as  much  time  may  be  sav- 
ed, if  they  can  be  sent  here  to  be  ready  when  the  commission  will 
be  organized  and  commence  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  you  will, 
Vhoald  the  occasion  present  itself,  use  your  endeavours  to  that 
effect." 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  May,  Mr.  Forsyth  proposed 
to  the  Marquis  of  Casa  y  Rujoto  make  an  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  as  soon  as  the  leisure  of  the  Spanish 
Secretary  of  State  would  admit. — After  an  interval  of  sev- 
jBral  weeks  he  received  a  short  reply,  in  which  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him,  that  "  his  majesty,  on  reflecting  on  the  great 
importance  and  intent  of  the  treaty  in  question,  is  under  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  examining  it  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  deliberation,  before  he  proceeds  to  ratify  it." — 
And  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  the  king  had  determined  to 
send  a  special  commissioner  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  explanations  on  some  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment.— The  nature  of  the  explanations  has  never  been 
known,  nor  the  parts  of  the  treaty,   to  which  they  applied, 
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h  maj,  however,  be  well  imagined,  that  tbe  indtvidealSf 
whose  vast  grants  were  cancelled  by  one  of  the  artide% 
would  exercise  all  their  influence  to  delay  or  defeat  the  rlH 
tification.  We  have  seen  a  suggestion,  that  a  Mr.  Tei^dtf 
was  sent  to  London  in  the  summer  of  |819,'  to  enddnvotif 
to  procure  a  loan,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  claims,  t^^ 
cognised  by  the  treaty,  ahd  to  ascertain,  whether  Greflt 
Britain  would  make  a  common  cause  with  Spain  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States.  We  have,  however,  the  declaration  at 
Lord  Castlereagh,  that  no  individual  of  that  name,  or  on 
that  business,  ever  made  his  appearance,  and  besides,  we 
possess  an  authentic  assurance,  that  England  advised  Spain 
to  a  ratification.  We  shall  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to 
state  that  both  France  and  Russia  used  their  influence  to 
have  this  important  transaction  satisfactorily  arranged.  Nor 
can  any  doubt  be  entertained,  but  that  the  conduct  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  on  this  occasion,  met  with  the  disapproba- 
tion of  these  governments.  We  give  an  extract  from  a  dei- 
patch  of  December  181 9,  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Mr.  Po- 
letica,  Russian  minister  in  this  country  : 

^^  You  doubtless  have  been  able  to  obtaiD  information,  bow,  f»K 
the  president's  la»t  instrnctions  to  Mr.  Forsyth  were  positive.  Th& 
emperor  will  not  now  take  it  upon  him  to  justify  Spain,  but  he 
charges  you  to  plead  with  the  government  at  Washington  the 
cause  of  peace  and  concord.  That  government  is  (oo  enlightened 
to  take  hasty  steps,  and  its  rights  appear  to  be  too  solid,  not  to  ha 
weakened  by  a  violent  course  of  proceeding  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  such  is  tbe  Gharacter  of  the  considerations,  which  command 
the  ratification  by  Spain  of  the  arrangement,  relative  to  the  Flori- 
das,  that,  it  is  hoped,  she  will,  at  length,  yield  to  the  force  of  €:vi- 
dence.  The  United  States  will  then  have  added  to  the  reputation 
of  an  able,  that  of  a  moderate  policy,  and  will  gather  with  securi- 
ty the  fruits  of  wisdom. 

"  His  Imperial  Majesty,  therefore,  wishes  that  if  there  be  y^t 
time,  you  would  engage  the  government  at  Washington  to  give  to 
the  Spanish  ministry  a  proof  of  patience,  which  its  circumstances 
might  indeed  seem  to  suggest.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  does 
not  interpose  in  this  discussion.     He  makes  above  all  no  preten<' 
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fjL99  i^  ^]^^rcH»  sua  ioflu^DCf  in  the  councils  of  9  foreigo  powetT. 
I^  iB^fjsiy  expresses  a  wjsh,  dictated  by  liis  concern  for  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  .^d  worthy  of  the  generous^  good  fiiiitb|  which  ch^r^c- 
I|srj3e9  the  goverooaent  of  the  United  States.^' 

.   Eroni  thia  passage  and  other  indiaatioos  of  the  Buropeaiii 
iSauria  at  the  ttipe^  some  uneasiness  was  obviQusly  felt,  lest 
Ae  United  States  should  resent  the  delay  of  Spain,  and  take 
posMsaion  of  the  Floridas  by  force.     To  France  and  Bussia, 
ibembers  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  time,  repose  and  tranqyiUity 
vere  still  necessary  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  new  po- 
liiical  arrangements  of  the   continent,  and  to  establish,  far 
feyond  the  shock  of  revolutions,  or  the  contagion  of  liberal 
jystems,  the  celebrated  principle  of  legitimacy,  oriental  and 
uncieflt  in  its  effects  and  application,  but,  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  present  garb  and  shape,  altogether  modern  and   Euro- 
.peau-     The   armies  of  occupation  were  just   beginning  to 
mtbdraw   from    France, — a  portion  were  directing  them^ 
Aiferes^acroas  the  AIp^,  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  ready,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  to  form  in  order  of  battle    upon  those 
.celebrated  fields  of  battle,  that  may  be  compared  to  a  vast 
jeoIj^3seum,  where  the  royal  gladiators   of  Europe  have   so 
#ften  desceiKled  to  terminate   their  quarrels  in  the  presence 
4]^  tl^  world  'y — another  portion  were   pursuing  their  long 
JSks^rek  towards  the  regions,  bordering  on  Tartary,  and  water? 
J^  by  the  Wolga  and  the  Borysthenes,  there  to  hold  them- 
fi^v^8  in  a  permanent  course  of  exercise  and  discipline,  pre- 
pared to  pour  back  again  upon  Europe,  whenever  convulsions 
.^.  disaffectiofis  should  shake  or  enfeeble  the   thrones  of  the 
fOFca-eigns.     On  the  other  hand,  England,  solely  occupied  in 
preaerving  and  augmenting  her  wealth  and  power,  referring 
lerery  question  to  a  commercial  standard,  holding  within  her 
own  bosom  the  undivided,  as  wiell  as  undisputed  authority, 
tfiaC  regulated,  sustained,  nourished   and   defended  the  dis* 
Jointed  portions  of  her  empire,  at  once  focesaw,  that  the  first 
iiostfle  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  would  necessarily 
Hke  place  in  the  neighbourhood  g{  Cuba.      To  maintain  that 
fa^Mid  in  the  hands  of  third  parties,  it  cannot  be   doubted, 
fhirttfce  Brilish  governnoent,  in  the  years  1819,-^0,  prefer* 
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ed  negotiation  to  war,  and  urged  by  the  same  general  eon- 
siderations  with  France  and  Russia,  could  not  but  have  ex- 
pressed displeasure  at  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  ratify. 

This  transaction  is,  we  believe,  without  a  precedent  in 
the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States.  The  government  ^  has 
refused  to  ratify  treaties, — other  nations,  with  whom  we 
have  negotiated,  have  exercised  the  same  privilege,  but  never 
without  a  reason,  perhaps,  not  in  all  cases  satisfactory  to  the 
opposite  party,  but,  at  least,  bearing  upon  its  face  some  sort 
of  defence  and  justification.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
Mr.  Forsyth^s  mission  to  Madrid  was  to  execute  the  usual 
formalities,  required  by  the  occasion. — It  will,  therefore,  be 
no  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  extraordinary  refusal  of  the 
king  excited  indignation,  as  well  as  astonishment.  Having 
received  instructions  to  remonstrate  against  the  delay  of 
Spain  in  ratifying  the  treaty,  he  addressed  a  long  letter,  on 
the  18th  October  1819,  to  the  first  minister  of  state,  the 
duke  of  San  Fernando  and  Quiroga,  from  which  we  shall 
make  some  extracts. 

"  Your  excellency  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  1  am  shocked 
at  the  assertion  now  made,  that  the  declaration,  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  annuls  the  said  article,  as  it 
obliges  me  to  conclude,  that  the  grants  to  the  duke  of  Alagon,  the 
count  Punon  Rostro  and  Mr.  Vargas  are,  in  the  opinions  of  this 
government,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  24  January  1818,  the  date  nam- 
ed in  that  article  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  government  of  Spain 
believes  itself  authorized  to  insist,  that  they  would  be  valid  under 
it.  This  disclosure  compels  me,  from  the  duty  1  owe  to  my  coun- 
try, and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions,  I  have  received,  earnestly 
to  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of  Spain  in  relation  to  these 
grants,  a  conduct  towards  the  United  States  injurious,  unjust  and 
deceptious,  and  which  cannot  fail,  when  made  known,  to  excite  the 
resentment  of  all  nations^  who  prize  honourable  dealing  and  love  of 
good  faith. 

^^  The  possession  of  Florida  has  long  been  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  United  States,  a  land  useless  and  expensive  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  chiefly  valuable  by  its  position  to  them.  Ever  since 
the  restoration  of  his  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  questioa 
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of  the  cession  of  that  territory  has^heen  agitated.  In  the  summer 
or  autumn  of  1817,  after  the  determination  to  negotiate  all  matters 
io  -dispute  at  Washington,  it  is  presumed,  authority  was  given  to 
Mr.  Onis  to  offer  the  Floridas  for  an  equivalent  to  the  United 
States.  In  July  1817  Mr.  Pizarro  informed  Mr.  Erving,  that  the 
instruction  for  Mr.  Onis  was  preparing.  Comparing  the  date  of  the 
offer  of  cession  made  by  that  minister  of  the  24  January  1818, 
.with  the  time  necessary  for  transmitting  the  instructions^  under 
which  it  was  made,  the  conclusion  is,  that,  prior  to  November 
1817,  the  authority  was  given  to  Mr.  Onis  to  offer  Florida  lo  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  instructions,  preparing  by  Mr.  Pi- 
Ziirro,  at  the  date  of  his  communication  to  Mr.  Erving  of  the  27 
July  1817.  In  November  following,  the  prospect  of  a  cession  to 
the  United  States,  having  made  property  in  that  territory  valuable, 
petitions  were  presented  to  his  Majesty  for  grants  of  land  in  Flori- 
da by  the  duke  of  Alagon  and  count  Punon  Rostro.  In  December 
1817,  the  king  decided  by  royal  orders,  that  these  petitions  should 
be  allowed,  and  in  February  1818,  tbe  royal  letters  patent  were 
issued  to  the  petitioners  in  the  council  of  Indies. 

'^  The  donation  to  the  duke  of  Alagon  included  all  the  unculti- 
vated land  in  East  Florida,  not  previously  ceded,  between  the  mar- 
l^ns  of  the  rivers  St.  John  and  St.  Lucia,  to  their  entrances  into  the 
sea  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hijuelos  from  the  26°  of  latitude,  following 
its  left  bank  to  its  source  ;  thence  by  a  line  drawn  to  the  lake  of 
Macayo ;  thence  by  the  way  of  the  river  St.  John  to  the  lake  Val- 
des,  thence  by  a  line,  cutting  the  extreme  north  of  that  lake,  as  far 
as  the  source  of  that  river,  and  by  the  coast  of  the  sea,  with  all 
adjacent  islands  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hijuelos. 

^'  To  the  count  Punon  Rostro  was  granted  all  the  uncultivated 
lands,  not  before  ceded,  in  East  Florida,  which  are  situated  between 
the  Rio  Perdido  to  the  West  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  rivers  Ama- 
saca  and  St.  John,  from  Popa  to  its  mouth,  and  the  southern  boun- 
dary line  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  with  all 
the  uninhabited  islands  near  the  coast. 

"About  the  close  of  1817,  or  beginning  of  1818,  Mr.  Vargas 
petitioned  for  lands  in  Florida.  On  the  25  January  1818,  a  royal 
order  allowed  his  petition,  and  the  cedula  is  of  the  date  of  the  9th 
April  1818. 
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**  The  donation  to  Mr,  Vargas  was — Ist.  All  imcuUivated  and  not 
before  ceded,  lands^  between  the  bay  of  Mobile,  the  river  Rio  Pet- 
<dido,  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and  tiie  Gulph  af 
ItfeKico. 

*^  2d.  All  the  lands,  lying  south  of  Alagon^s  grant,  from  the  mouth 
of  HIjuelos  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  nu)uth  of  St  Luck 
on  the  Gulph  of  Florida  with  all  the  islands,  iixu 

^3d.  All  lands  in  West  Florida,  to  which  Spain  was  entitled,  nwd 
all  lands  in  dispute  with  the  United  States. 

^^  While  these  extraordinary  and  enormous  donations  were  mak- 
ing in  Spain,  Florida  had  been  offered  to  the  United  States^  and  the 
terms  of  cession  wer^  in  course  of  adjustment.  After  great  labour 
and  delay  the  negotiation  terminated  hy  the  convention  of  1819. 
To  provide  an  indemnity  for  the  claims  of  American  citizens  upon 
Spain,  some  of  which  were  acknowledged  in  1804  to  be  just,  (al« 
Ihoi^h  the  treaty  providing  for  their  adjustment,  and  payment 
.made  in  that  year,  had  been  but  just  ratified  with  Spain)  was  nne 
of  the  causes  of  the  cession  of  Florida,  in  full  property  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who  engaged  to  pay  their  own  citizens  out  of  the  va- 
.cant  lands  in  that  territory,  but  it  was  previously  necessary  to  as- 
4:ertain  that  the  fund,  provided^  was  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Obis  insisted  in  his  note  of  the  24th  October  1818,  that  ajji 
grants,  made  prior  to  that  date,  should  be  held  valid.  Tliie  answer 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  31  October,  is,  that  the  Uniiedl 
States  cannot  renounce  their  claims  upon  Spain  and  those  of  their 
citif:eos,  and  at  the  same  time  recognise  all  grants  as  valid.  He 
•says  to  Mr.  Onis,  ^notice  had  been  given  by  the  tninisier  of  ikm 
United  States  in  Spain  to  your  government)  that  all  the  grants  of 
land,  lately  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  your  government  withki 
those  territories,  must  be  cancelled,  unless  your  government  should 
provide  some  other  adequale  fund,  from  which  the  claims,  abore 
referred  to  of  the  United  States  and  their  citizens,  may  he  satisfied.'"^ 

On  the  16  November  Mr.  Onis  proposes, 

"  That  the  late  grants^  made  since  the  date  of  this  note,  offering 
a  cession,  should  be  declared  null  and  void,  in  consideration  of  the 
grantees  not  having  complied  with  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
cession,  as  had  been  the  fact.  The  late  grants,  as  was  explicitly 
understood  by  both  the  negotiators  and  can  only  be  so  undejrstoodi 
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Feferred  to  the  \nrge  grants  of  land  to  Alagdn,  Panofi  Rostto  tftid 
VflrgaS)  respecting  which  notice  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Erving  i($ 
Mr*  Pizarro.  When,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  a  riHiioaif 
pm vailed,  that  the  grants  to  Alagon,  Panon  Rostro  and  Vargas  wefef 
t«Kd  tinder  the  treaty,  being  dated  but  a  short  time  before  the  24 
o^Jnnuar'y  18  IB,  and  that  this  date  was  assumed  with  the  intention, 
tlvat  they  should  be  confirmed ;  without  admitting  the  suspicion  of 
Any  onfkir  dealing  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiator  of  Spain,  that  no 
pretence  should  by  any  possibility  be  raised  aAcr  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  that  these  grants  were  confirmed,  or  that  either  party 
io  the  compact  had  understood,  that  they  would  be  confirmed,  I 
was  instructed  to  deliver,  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  de- 
ikratiou  of  the  construction,  it  was  the  avowed  intention  of  both 
p*rtie8  at  the  signature,  that  the  8th  article  should  bear  in  relation 
to  the  grants  in  question,  and  the  only  one  the  United  States  would 
•9ef  admit.  In  a  correspondence  of  March  1819  between  Mr« 
Adams  and  Mr.  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister  unequivocally  admits^ 
flMt  such  had  been  his  understanding  of  the  article  when  he  signed 
it-^-a  feet  fully  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  M.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
▼iWei" — ' — '^A  territory,  which  had  almost  been  abandoned  for 
yemrs  by  the  government  of  Spain,  alternately  used  by  the  British 
troops,  the  Indians  and  the  blacks  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Ubited 
Stfttes,  which  had  been  left  to  be  preyed  upon  by  every  adventur- 
er^ who  could  command  a  pilot  boat  and  a  musket,  becomes,  at  the 
moment  it  is  to  be  ceded  away,  an  object  of  parental  solicitude,  a 
solicitude  discovered  by  giving  monopolies  of  lands  to  three  per* 
sons,  who  affected  the  intention  to  cultivate  and  improve  them, — an 
intention,  established  by  the  notorious  fact  of  these  lands  having 
been  frequently  offered  for  sale  by  the  claimants  in  Spain  and  itk 
Hie  United  States.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  Spanish  minis* 
ter  in  the  United  States,  who,  in  the  whole  of  the  negotiation,  pro* 
iessed  the  most  perfect  readiness  to  stipulate,  that  they  should  be 
given  up,  should  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  dates  of  these  donations, 
dnd  should  have  arranged  an  article  in  respect  to  grants,  so  as  to 
keave  room  for  a  pretence  that  the  large  donations  were  valid. 
HoW  happened  it,  that  he  was  thus  ignorant,  he  whose  knowledge 
of  these  instruments  the  United  States  relied  on,  and  they  could  re» 
fy  vpon  no  other?  How  did  it  occur,  that  in  the  short  space  of 
twelve  days  aflter  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the  information  was 
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gfiven  to  satisfy  him,  that  he  might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  be" 
lief  with  regard  to  their  dates?  I  reject  the  supposition,  that  all 
this  was  diplomatic  finesse,  intended  to  secure  the  large  donations 
to  (he  claimants  of  them,  but  refer  to  this  circumstance  to  prove 
Qtill  more  clearly,  how  injuriously  Spain  has  acted  with  the  United 
States  in  this  business.  The  allegation,  that  the  American  govern- 
Inent  ought  not  to  have  relied  upon  information,  derived  from  the 
minister  with  whom  they  were  negotiating,  will  never  be  urged 
by  Spain.  The  American  government  could  not  procure  authen- 
tic information  from  any  other  source,  and  if  a  mistake  had  been 
made  from  a  reliance  upon  that,  which  was  procured,  a  just  and 
honourable  government  would  disdain  to  take  any  other  advantage 
of  it  than  that  of  manifesting  its  good  faith  by  its  cheerfulness  and 
promptitude  in  correcting  the  error,  fuitilliog  the  intention,  instead 
of  the  letter,  of  its  engagement.  In  fine,  sir,  the  injustice  of  this 
transaction  has  been  perfected  by  the  influence,  these  donations 
appear  to  have  had  in  preventing  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
of  22d  February  1819,  a  convention,  which  settled  important  in- 
terests, secured  the  pacific  and  harmonious  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  provided  indemnities  for  injuries,  Spain 
acknowledged  our  citizens  had  suffered  from  her,  removed  all  causes 
of  future  dispute  and  difficulty,  and  laid  deep  and  broad  the  founda- 
tion of  a  permanent,  good  understanding  between  the  two  powers. 
Such,  sir,  has  been  the  conduct  of  Spain.  She  offered  a  cession 
and  endeavoured  to  render  it  worthless,  she  proposed  indemnities, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  the  fund,  out  of  which  they  were  to  be 
made.  To  do  this,  she  abandoned  her  ancient,  territorial  policy, 
and  assigned  reasons  for  her  conduct,  which  could  not  have  regu- 
lated it.  Her  negotiator  acted  as  if  he  knew  of  facts,  of  which  he 
subsequently  professed  himself  to  have  been  ignorant,  and,  in  con- 
se<|uence,  made  an  arrangement,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  new 
embarrassments  between  this  government  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  because  the  United  States  frankly  avow  its  resolution  to 
do,  what  it  engaged  to  do,  I  am  told,  that  their  example  justifies 
Spain  in  an  indefinite  delay  of  a  determination  to  accept,  or  reject 
that  arrangement,  in  whatever  light  this  transaction  is  viewed, 
grievous  injury  has  been  done  to  the  United  States,  for  which  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  and  obtain  satisfaction.  Having  thus  expe- 
rienced its  necessity  and  propriety,  your  excellency  must  not  be 
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sarprised  if  the  United  States,  in  future,  take  pledges  of  securitjr 
for  tlie  performance  of  any  engagements,  they  may  enter  into  with 
Spain  more  effectual  than  confidence  in  her  good  faith/' 

This  letter  the  Duke  refused  to  submit  to  the  King, 
though  an  answer  was  not  returned  till  the  twelfth  of  the 
following  month. 

*^l  have  perused  with  due  attention  your  note  of  the  18th  ult. 
and  although  i  wished,  on  reflecting  on  the  friendly  sentiments  en- 
tertained by  the  King,  my  master,  for  your  government,  and  on 
those,  which,  on  my  part,  I  ha?e  for  it,  and  for  yourself  personally, 
to  have  found  them  reciprocated  in  your  note,  since  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  persuaded,  from  what  bad  passed  in  our  conference 
on  the  third  of  the  same  month,  that  they  really  existed,  I  have, 
notwithstanding,  to  regret,  that  my  expectations  have  unfortunately 
been  disappointed.  So  far,  indeed,  is  your  note  from  exhibiting 
those  feelings,  that  it  gives  me  extreme  concern  only  to  discover 
in  it  ideas,  which  seem  wholly  incompatible  with  the  principles, 
professed  by  your  government,  and  expressed  in  terms  (since  I  am 
compelled  to  say  so)  equally  unprecedented  and  repugnant  to  the 
delicacy  and  attention,  which  are  peculiar  to,  and  are  invariably 
observed  in  all  diplomatic  communications.  I  should  have  failed 
in  the  very  high  consideration  I  owe  to  the  American  government, 
111  the  due  respect  I  entertain  for  you,  as  the  principal  Secretary 
of  the  King,  my  Lord,  by  communicating  to  him  the  contents  of  a 
note,  which  attacks  the  honour  of  his  Majesty,  without  tending  in 
the  least  to  elucidate  the  subject  in  question.  Upon  it  the  King 
will,  in  a  direct  course,  demand  of,  and  give  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment the  requisite  explanations,  as  I  have  already  had  the 
honour  more  than  once  to  inform  you.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  concern,  that  it  becomes  my  indispensable  duty  to  return 
to  you  such  a  note,  with  the  assurance  that  I  will,  with  as  great 
ple«isure,  promptitude  and  eagerness,  submit  to  his  Majesty  such 
communications,  as  you  may  address  to  me,  which  are  conceived 
in  fit  and  becoming  terms,  as  I  am  wholly  averse  to  laying  before 
him  those,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  offensive  to  his  exalted 
character  and  sovereign  dignity." 

A  short  time  before  the  remonstrance  was  presented,  the 
American  minister  requested  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
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despatch   authenticated  copies   of  the  grahts.      '!^is  was 
refused  with  some  slight  expression  of  sensibility. 

^^  The  Duke  of  San  Fernando  and  Quiroga  presents  his  compli- 
irients  to  Mr.  John  iPors^tb,  noinister  plenipotentiary  of  the  tlnited 
States  of  America,  and  has  the  honour  to  inform  him,  that,  having 
made  known  to  the  King,  his  Lord,  the  wish  of  Mr.  Forsyth  to  bti- 
taln  authentic  copies  of  the  grants  of  land,  made  to  the  Dtik^  of 
Alagon,  the  Count  of  Punon  Kostro,  and  Mr.  Vargas,  his  Majes- 
ty has  declared,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  coniply  With 
this  wish,  without  being  wanting  in  what  is  due  to  his  digpiity,  iefs 
he  conceives,  that  his  word  alone,  in  the  matter  of  the  grants,  is, 
in  addition  to  their  publicity,  the  most  authentic  certificate,  that 
cat!  or  ought  to  be  given." 

We  hare  made  these  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  shoWiii^ 
the  nature  of  the  grants  as  well  as  of  exhibiting  a  delicate 
point  of  negotiation  ;  but  the  return  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  lettei: 
of  protest  and  remonstrance  was  not  accompanied  with  any 
inconvenience,  separate  from  those,  that  result  from  an  ab> 
sence  of  friendly  and  unreserved  intercourse.  No  formal 
complaint  was  ever  presented  by  the  Spanish  government, 
nor  was  any  farther  notice  taken  of  the  transaction,  than  is 
contained  in  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  of  General  Vives  to  th^ 
Secretary  of  State.  On  the  contrary,  in  December  1819 
the  Duke  of  San  Fernando  and  Quiroga  signified  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  in  an  official  manner,  that  the  King  had  appointed 
General  Vives  to  proceed  to  America  as  his  minister,  in- 
vested with  full  powers,  and  possessing  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  government,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
negotiation  should  thenceforward  be  suspended  at  Madrid. 
The  term  for  ratification,  allowed  by  the  treaty,  having  ex- 
pired, and  the  whole  discussion  having  been  transferred  to 
another  quarter,  Mr.  Forsyth  obtained,  in  the  spring  of 
1820,  on  bis  own  solicitation,  permission  to  return  to  the 
U.  States. 

General  Vives  arrived  in  Washington  in  April  1820,  Don 
Luis  de  Onis  having  been  recalled  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  health.     He  exhibited  a  copy  of  his  full  powers,  in- 
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sorted  b.elow,*  and  after  decUring  that  he  was  not  the  bear- 
er of  a  ratitieatipn  of  the  treaty,  he   submitted  for  the  con- 

*  **  Don  FepdiD«nd,  the  seventh,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Cas- 
tile, Leon  and  Arragon,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  Navarre, 
Grena()a,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Galicia,  Majorca,  Seville,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
dova, Corsica,  Murcia,  Jaen,  the  Algarves,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary 
Islands,  of  both  Indies  and  of  the  Isles  of  the  Ocean  ;  Archduke  of 
Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Brabant  and  Milan,  Count  of  Hapsburg, 
Flanders,  Tlvol  and  Barcelona,  Lord  of  Biscay  and  of  Molina,  &c. 
4^c.  &c. 

"  The  state  of  peace,  amity  and  good  understanding,  now  happily 
subsisting  between  Us  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  being- 
favourable  to  the  mutual  and  amicable  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
all  esdsting  difierences  between  the  two  governments,  and  it  being  ex- 
pedient to  that  end,  to  authorize  a  person,  having  our  confidence,  and 
possessed  of  the  requisite  information,  experience  and  political  know- 
ledge for  so  important  a  trust :  which  qualities,  uniting  in  you,  Don 
Francisco  Dionisio  Vives,  a  Mnjor  General  in  our  service,  a  Knight  of 
t^e  Royial  and  Military  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  member  of  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  said  order,a  Knight  of  the  Royal  and  Military  order 
of  St.  Hermenegildo,  twice  honoured  by  decrees  of  thanks  for  public 
services,  decorated  with  the  order  of  North  Star  and  crosses  of  hon- 
our for  distinguished  conduct  and  valour  at  the  battles  of  Albuera, 
Scrauron,  Lugo,  Tamenes  and  Medina  del  Campo,  the  surrender  of 
YilU  Franca  del  Vierzo,  in  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the  left  at 
the  sieges  of  Pampeluna  and  Bayonne,  and  our  envoy  extraordinarjir 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  above  nnmed  states. 

"  We  have  authorized  and  by  these  presents  We  do  authorize  you, 
granting  you  full  power  in  the  most  ample  form,  to  meet  arid  confer 
with  such  person  or  persons,  as  may  be  duly  authorized  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  with  him  or  them  to  settle,  con.- 
clude  and  sign  whatever  you  may  judge  necessary  to  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  all  points,  depending  between  the  two  governments,  promis- 
ing, as  we  do  hereby  promise  upon  the  faith  and  word  of  a  King,  to 
approve,  ratify  and  fulfil  such  articles  or  agreements,  as  you  may  con- 
cjude  and  sign. 

''  In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  commanded  the  present  to  be  issued, 
signed  by  us,  sealed  with  our  privy  seal  and  countersigned  by  the  un- 
dersigned, our  principal  Secretary  of  State  and  of  universal  Despatch. 
Given  at  Madrid  the  15th  of  December  1819. 

"I,  THE   KING." 
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sideration  of  this  government  three  positions  or  topics,  upon 
which  he  desired  to  be  furnished  with  explanations. 

^'  That  the  United  States,  taking  into  due  consideration  the  scan- 
dalous system  of  piracy,  established  in  and  carried  on  from  several 
of  their  ports,  will  adopt  measures,  satisfactory  and  effectual,  to  re- 
press the  barbarous  excesses  and  unexampled  depredations,  daily 
committed  upon  Spain,  her  possessions  and  properties,  so  as  to 
satisfy,  what  is  due  to  international  rights,  and  is  equally  claimed 
by  the  honour  of  the  American  people. 

^'  That  in  order  to  put  a  total  stop  to  any  future  armaments,  and 
to  pre?ent  all  aid  whatsoever  being  afforded  from  any  part  of  the 
Union,  which  may  be  intended  to  be  directed  against  and  em- 
ployed in  the  invasion  of  H.  C.  Majesty's  possessions  in  N'ortb 
America,  the  United  States  will  agree  to  offer  a  pledge,  that  their 
integrity  shall  be  respected. 

"  And,  finally,  that  they  will  form  no  relations  with  the  pretend- 
ed governments  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  Spain,  situate  beyond 
sea,  and  will  conform  to  the  course  of  proceeding,  adopted  in  this 
respect  by  other  powers  in  amity  with  Spain." 

These  propositions  naturally  awakened  surprise,  concern 
and  indignation,  and  formed  a  fit,  becoming  epilogue  to  a 
transaction,  that,  in  the  outset,  assuming  (to  use  the  mildest 
term)  the  air  of  neglect  or  indifference,  now  bore  the  marks 
of  obvious  evasion. 

"  The  minister  of  the  United  States,"  said  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  reply,  ^^  at  Madrid  was  enabled  and  offered  to  give  all  the  ex- 
pkmationsj  which  could  justly  be  required  in  relation  to  the  treaty. 
Your  government  declined,  even,  to  make  known  to  him  their 
character,  and  they  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year, 
officially  disclosed  by  you. 

^^  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  inform  you,  that  explanations, 
which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  your  government,  will  readily  be 
given  upon  all  the  points,  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  14th 
inst.  but  that  he  considers  none  of  them  in  the  present  state  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  as  points  for  discussion.  It  is 
indispensable,  that,  before  entering  into  any  new  negotiation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  that  relating  to  the  treaty, 
already  signed,  should  be  closed.     If,  upon  receiving  the  explana- 
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tions^  which  jour  goverDinent  has  asked,  and  which  I  am  prepared 
to  give,  you  are  authorized  to  issue  orders  to  the  Spanish  officers, 
commandiDg  iu  Florida,  to  deliver  up  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
who  may  be  authorized  to  receive  it,  immediate  possession  of  the 
province,  conformably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  shall  be  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  will 
wait  (with  such  possession  given)  for  the  ratification  of  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  till  your  messenger  shall  have  time  to  proceed  to 
Madrid.  But  if  3'ou  have  no  such  authority,  the  President  consid- 
ers it  would  be  at  once  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time,  and  a  course, 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  this  nation,  to  give  explanations, 
which  are  to  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result,  and  to  resume  a  nego- 
tiation, the  conclusion  of  which  can  no  longer  be  deferred.^' 

'•  With  regard  to  your  proposals^  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  - 
that  his  Catholic  Majesty,  in  announcing  his  purpose  of  asking  ex- 
planations of  the  United  States,  gave  no  intimation  of  an  intention 
to  require  new  articles  to  the  treaty.  You  are  aware,  that  the 
United  States  cannot,  consistently  with  what  is  due  to  themselves, 
stipulate  new-  engagements  as  the  price  of  obtaining  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  old.  The  declaration,  which  Mr.  Forsyth  was  instruct- 
ed to  deliver  at  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty, 
with  regard  to  the  eighth  article,  was  not  intended  to  annul,  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  alter  or  impair  the  stipulations  of  that  arti- 
cle ;  its  only  object  was  to  guard  your  government,  and  all  persons, 
who  might  have  had  an  interest  in  any  of  the  annulled  grants,  against 
the  possible  expectation  or  pretence,  that  those  grants  would  be 
made  valid  by  the  treaty.  All  grants,  subsequent  to  the  24  Janua- 
ry 1818,  were  declared  to  be  positively  null  and  void  and  Mr.  Onis 
always  declared,  that  he  signed  the  treaty,  fully  believing^  that  the 
grants  to  the  duke  of  Alagon,  count  Punon  Rostro  and  Mr.  Vargas 
were  subsequent  to  that  date.  But  he  had  in  his  letter  to  me  of 
16  November  1818  declared,  that  those  grants  were  null  and  void, 
because  the  essential  conditions  of  the  grants  had  not  been  fulfilled 
by  the  grantees.  It  was  distinctly  understood  by  us  both,  that  no 
grant  of  whatever  date  should  be  made  valid  by  the  treaty,  which 
would  not  have  been  valid  by  the  laws  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  if 
the  treaty  had  not  been  made.  It  was,  therefore,  stipulated,  that 
grants  prior  to  the  24  January  1818,  should  be  confirmed  only, 
"  to  the  same  extent  that  the  same  grants  would  be  valid,  if  the 
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territories  had  remained  under  the  dominion  of  his  Catholic  Majes- 
ty.^' A  single  exception  to  the  principle,  that  the  treaty  should 
give  DO  confirmation  to  any  imperfect  title,  was  admitted,  which 
exception  was,  that  owners  in  possession  of  lands^  who,  by  reason 
of  the  recent  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  the  rerolu- 
tions  in  Europe,  had  been  prevented  from  fulfilling  all  the  condi* 
tions  of  their  grants,  should  complete  them  within  the  terms  limited 
in  the  same  from  the  date  of  the  treaty.  This  had  obviously  no 
reference  to  the  above  mentioned  grants,  the  grantees  of  which 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  lands,  who  had  fulfilled  none  of  their 
conditions,  and  who  had  not  been  prevented  from  fulfilling  any  of 
them  by  the  circumstances  of  Spain,  or  the  revolutions  of  Europe. 
The  article  was  drawn  up  by  me,  and  before  assenting  to  it,  Mr. 
Onis  enquired  what  was  understood  by  me  as  the  import  of  the 
terms,  *^  shall  complete  them.^'  I  told  him,  that  in  connexion  with 
the  terms,  "  all  the  conditions,"  they  necessarily  implied,  that  the 
indulgence  would  be  limited  to  grantees,  who  had  performed  sonu 
of  the  conditions,  and  who  had  commenced  settlements,  which  H 
would  allow  them  to  complete.  These  were  precisely  the  cases^ 
for  which  Mr.  Onis  had  urged  1he  equity  of  making  a  provision, 
and  he  agreed  to  the  article,  fully  understanding,  that  it  would  b^ 
applicable  only  to  them.  When,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,. 
there  appeared  to  be  some  reason  for  supposing,  that  Mr.  Onis  ha4 
been  mistaken  in  believing,  that  the  grants  to  the  duke  of  Alagon, 
count  Punon  Rostro  and  Mr.  Vargas  were  subsequent  to  the  24 
January  1818,  candour  required,  that  Spain  and  the  grantees  should 
sever  have  a  shadow  of  ground  to  expect,  or  allege  that  this  cir- 
cumstance was  at  all  material  in  relation  to  the  bearing  of  the 
treaty  upon  those  grants.  Mr.  Onis  had  not  been  mistaken  in  de.clar- 
ing,  that  they  were  invalid,  because  their  conditions  were  not  ful- 
filled. He  had  not  been  mistaken  in  agreeing  to  the  principle^ 
that  no  grant,  invalid  as  to  Spain,  should  by  the  treaty  be  made 
Talid  against  the  United  States.  He  had  not  been  mistaken,  in  th^ 
knowledge^  that  those  grantees  had  neither  commenced  settle- 
OBents,  nor  been  prevented  from  completing  them  by  the  circum- 
stances of  Spain,  or  the  revolutions  in  Europe.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  annul  or  to  alter,  but  to  fulfil  the  eighth  article,  as  it  stands, 
that  the  declaration  was  to  be  delivered,  and  it  is  for  the  same 
purpose  that  this  explanation  is  now  given.     It  was  with  much 
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Bfttiitfhctlod,  therefore,  that  I  learned  from  yon  the  determination  M* 
yotir  gorernment  to  assent  to  the  total  nullity  of  the  above  men- 
tioned grants.'^ 

.  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  Don  Dionisio  Vives  the  conduct 
of  the  American  minister  at  Madrid  is  commented  on,  and 
an  intimation  broadly  expressed,  that  enquiries  were  pur- 
posely withheld  from  him. 

,  ^^  In  my  first  note,  I,  alto,  hinted  at  the  offensive  terms,  employ- 
ed by  the  American  minister  at  Madrid  from  the  very  outset." 
^^  Although  his  Majesty  might  certainly  have  kept  aloof  from  a  de- 
portment, 80  void  of  moderation  and  so  derogatory  to  his  dignity, 
it  is  obvious,  that  any  discussions,  copimenced  with  the  minister, 
so  situated,  were  only  likely  to  produce  unprofitable  results,  his 
correspondence  tending  more  powerfully  to  disunite  than  to  recon- 
cile the  contracting  parties.  Itwns,  indeed,  a  subject  of  great  re- 
gret, that  the  incident  just  referred  to,  the  distance  of  Spain  from 
the  new  world,  which,  from  the  obstructions  to  correspondence, 
produced  unavoidable  delay,  in  receiving  correct  information  of 
the  events  passing  here,  and,  which  to  his  Majesty  appeared  in- 
ci^^ibfre,  and  in  fine,  his  wish  to  avoid  whatever  had  the  appear- 
ance of^n  unfounded  compluint,and  an  unpleasant  difference  between 
the  two. governments,  should  have  retarded  my  arrival  and  the 
happy  conclusion  of  the  transaction  now  pending." 

The  affair  of  the  Spanish  treaty  presents  a  singular,  though 
by  no  raeatis  complicated  problem.  The.  instrument  was  cer- 
tainly obligatory  upon  Spanish  faith  and  honour,  but  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  perfect  one,  as  the  act  of  ratification  is  an  es« 
sential  ingredient.  The  United  States  possessed  a  complete 
tight,  in  the  great  chancery  of  nations,  to  take  justice  into 
their  own  hands,  and  exact  a  full  indemnity  for  all  delay,  loss 
ind  damage.  A  court  of  equity  compels  an  individual  to  hold 
himself  to  his  bargain,  when  he  seeks  to  escape  under  a  for- 
mality of  the  law,  but  a  nation,  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  tribunal,  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  offered,  is 
driven  to  the  painful  necessity  of  seeking  redress  in  a  resort 
to  arms. 

«'  The  treaty  of  22d  February  1819,  was  signed,  after  a  succession 
of  negotiations  of  nearly  twenty  years'  duration,  in  which  all  the 
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causes  of  difference  between  the  two  nations  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  with  a  final  admission  on  the  part  of  Spain,  that  there 
were  existing  just  claims  on  her  government,  at  least,  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions  of  dollars,  due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  payment  of  which  provision  was  made  by  the  treaty.  It 
was  signed  by  a  minister,  who  had  been  several  years  residing  in 
the  United  States,  in  constant  and  unremitted  exertions  to  maintain 
the  interests  and  pretensions  of  Spain,  involved  in  the  negotiation. 
— Signed,  after  producing  a  full  power,  by  which  in  terms,  as  so- 
lemn and  as  sacred  as  the  hand  of  a  sovereign  can  subscribe,  his 
Catholic  Majesty  had  promised  to  approve,  ratify  and  fulfil  what- 
ever should  be  stipulated  and  signed  by  him." "The  express 

authority  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  writers  upon  national  law  to 
this  point  were  cited  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  of  2d  October  1819,  to 
the  duke  of  San  Fernando.  The  words  of  Vattel  are,  '  But  to  re- 
fuse with  honour  to  ratify  that,  which  has  been  concluded  in  virtne 
of  a  full  power,  the  sovereign  must  have  strong  and  solid  reasons 
for  it,  and  particularly  he  must  show^  that  his  minister  transcended 
his  instructions.'  The  words  of  Martens  are,  '  Every  thing,  that 
has  been  stipulated  by  an  agent,  in  conformity  to  his  full  powers, 
ought  to  become  obligatory  ibr  the  state  from  the  moment  of  his 
signing,  without  ever  waiting  for  the  ratification.  However,  not 
to  expose  the  state  to  errors  of  a  single  person,  it  is  now  become  a 
general  maxim,  that  public  conventions  do  not  become  obligatory, 
until  ratified.  The  motive  of  this. custom  clearly  proves,  that  the 
ratification  can  never  be  refused  with  justice,  except  when  he,  who 
is  charged  with  the  negotiation,  keeping  within  the  extent  of  bis 
public  full  powers,  has  gone  beyond  his  secret  instructions,  and, 
consequently,  rendered  himself  liable  to  punishment,  or  when  the 

other  party  refuses  to  ratify."' "After  a  lapse  of  more  than  a 

month  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  first  note,  and  of  more  than 
two  months  from  the  time,  when  the  Spanish  government  had  re- 
ceived the  treaty,  with  knowledge  that  it  had  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  which  his  Catholic 
Majesty  had  solemnly  promised,  (so  that  it  might  be  exchanged 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  or  sooner  if  possi- 
ble) was  withheld  merely  to  give  time  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
examine  it;  and  this  treaty  was  the  result  of  a  twenty  years'  nego- 
tiation, in  which  every  article  and  subject,  contained  in  it,  Iiad  been 
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debated  and  sifted  to  the  utmost  satiety  between  the  parties,  biyth 
at  Washington  and  Madrid ;— a  tre^ity,  in  which  the  stipulations  by 
the  Spanish  minister  had  been  sanctioned  by.  successive  references 
pf  every  point  to  his  own  government,  and  were,  by  the  formal  ad- 
piission  of  your  own'  note,  fully  within  the  compass  of  his  in* 
structions. 

^^  If,  under  the  feeling  of  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  thd 
Spanish  government,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  appealed!)? 
the  just  rights  of  his  country  in  expressions,  suited  more  to  his 
sense  of  its  wrongs,  than  to  the  courtesies  of  European  diplomacy, 
nothing  had  till  then  occurred,  which  could  have  restrained  the 
Spanish  government  from  asking  of  him  any  explanation,  which 
could  be  necessary  for  fixing  its  determination  upon  the  ratification.^ 

One  circumstaDce  may  be  followed  in  an  obvious  and  dis*? 
tinct  course  throughout  the  whole  of  this  business,— 7-the  desfre 
and  necessity  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  go vernr 
ment.  The  nxode,  in.  which  the  treaty  itself  was  negotiat- 
ed^, and. the  final  manner  of  its  ratification  are.  all,  at  onoc^/ 
explained  by  the  single,  ready,  unfailing  resort  of  a  Spanisb 
diplomatist. 

..  Fpr  the  last  fifty  years,  Spain  had  appeared  to  hold  na 
Qther. .  weapon  of  defence)  no  other  process  of  negotiating 
than  procrastination*  Without  power  or  spirit  to  repel  or 
resist  the  series  of  calamities,  with  which  she  has  been  me- 
naced, she  has,  at  least,  indulged  herself  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  putting  piff  to  the  last  hour  evils,  that  have  steadily 
pursued  her  in  her  feeble  and  declining  course. 

On  the  present  occasion,  this  diplomatic  cipher  can  easily 
be  -read..  Spain  was  probably  acquainted  v^^ith  the  proposi- 
tions, made  by  the  agents  of  the  South  Ameiican  government 
to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  a. proposition,  made  by 
this  government  to  Great  Britain  in  1819,  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  a  portion  of  Buenos  Ayres.  During  the. 
negotiation  for  .the  treaty  of  February  1822,  de  Onis  and 
Pizarro  both  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  pledge,  that  this  go-t 
vernn^ent  would  not  acknowledge  those  provinces,  and,  even 
if  a  recognition  could  not  ultimately  be  suppressed,  Spain  had 
some  reason  to  apprehend;  it  would  take  place  imraediately 
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Oft  a  ratiiicatron  of  the  treaty  ; — an  instrument  by  no  means 
hastily  or  incautiously  framed  and  concluded  by  her  minifr- 
t«r,  but  to  which  that  country  was  actually  driven  by  a  well 
grounded  fear,  that  the  United  States  would  shortly  enter 
the  Floridas  by  force,  justly  irritated  by  an  indemnity  for 
spoliations  and  injuries,  so  long  and  so  unreasonably  with- 
held. The  recent  expedition  of  General  Jackson  into  the 
territory  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  that 
iinportant,  alarming  movement.  It,  also,  afforded  abundant 
evidence,  that  only  a  very  slight  resistance  could  be  offered 
to  an  entire  and  rapid  occupation  of  the  whole  province. 
The  safety  of  the  Floridas  had  become  hopeless,  but  it  was 
an.  obj^ect  of  greiat  magnitude  to  delay  the  effects,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Spanish  provinces  themselves,  which  aii 
acknowledgment  by  the  United  States  would  infallibly  pro- 
duce.   .  ■     r'- 

Spain  did  not  play  a  profound,  nor  even  a  skilful  game  on 
this  occasion.  She  is  indebted  to  the  apparent  and  tempo- 
rary success  of  it  entirely  to  the  determined,  pacific  policy 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  friendly  and  becoming  represen- 
tations  of  some  of  the  European  powers,  and  to  the  injuries 
our  eomtnerce  would  suffer,  not  certainly  from  Spain,.  bu# 
from  the  depredations  of  privateers  of  all  nations  unjder  ih^ 
haughty  flag  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  converting  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  India  seas,  into  the  dens 
and  recesses  of  red  rovers  and  buccaneers.  In  a  memoir, 
published  at  Madrid  by  the  minister,  M.  de  Onis,  concerning: 
this  negotiation,  the  refusal  of  the  Spanish  government  is  at- 
tributed.to  an  apprehension ,  that  England  would- take  advan*' 
tagc  of  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  as  a  plea  to  occupy  Cubav 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  foundation  for  this  assertio«y 
for  we  possess  in  an  authentic  shape  the  assurances  of  that 
government,  that  her  influence  had  been  exerted  to  induce 
Spain  to  ratify,  and  several  of  her  plenipotentiaries  and  nii- 
iHSters  declared  in  a  solemn  manner,  that  no  desire  was^^  en- 
tertained to  disturb  the  present  rehtions  or  condition  of  pos-* 
sessions  ifi  that  quarter. 

While  General  Vives  was  in  this  country,  news  was   re- 
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ceived   of  the  revolution  of  the  government  of  Spain,  and 
soon  after  he  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  of* 
ficial  copy  of  the  oath  of  the  King  to  the  Constitution,  and 
of  an  address  to  his  subjects.     These   events  have  been  so 
frequent  in  Europe  of  late,   that  they  have  now  lost  all  nb- 
yeky,  and,   hardly,   retain   any  interest.      The    business  no* 
farther  affected  the  United    States,  than  by  suspending   th^- 
functions  of  the  Spanish  minister  ;  and  this  government  hav<-' 
ing  resolved  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  events  in  Spaiii,  niatterd 
remained  in   a   tranquil,   stationary  condition,    till   October 
1820,  when  the  Cortes  resolved,  with  few  dissenting  voices," 
to  advise  Ferdinand  to  ratify  the  treaty.     This  was  done  by, 
the  King  onr  the  24th  of  the  month,  after  ian  attempt,  to  ob»' 
tain  from   Mr,  Forsyth  some   modification  in  the  8th  article 
respecting  the  grunts,  had   failed.      The  ratifieatiohs  of  this 
importaht  treaty  were,  at  last,  exchanged  on  the  22d  Febru- 
ary 1821,  by  General  Vives  afid  the  Secretary  of  State,  pre- 
cisely two  years  after  it  was  sighed.     A  declaration  was  at- 
tached to  it  by  Spain,  setting  forth  that  the  grants  to  Alagon,' 
Pqnan  Rostro  and  Vargas  remained  annulled  and   cancelled. 
John  James  Appleton  was  left  by  Mr.  Forsyth  in  car^of 
the  affairs  of  the  legation  at  Madrid.     In  the  spring  of  1823, 
Hugh  Nelson  of  Virginia   succeeded  as  enVoy  and  minister' 
to ,  that  embassy.     This  mission  was   principally   occupied 
with   the   distressing,  disgracefur  subject  of  piracies  in  the 
West  India  seas,  and  the  practice  of  granting  cornmi'ssions  to, 
privateers  at   Porto  Cabello  on  the  main  and  at  the  Spanish 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.      The  renewal  of  the  war 
in    Venezuela,  and  the  burlesque  blockade  of  twelve  hun- 
dred, miles  of  coast  by  a  frigate,,  a  brig  and    schooner,  em- 
ployed,.at  the  same  time,  in  transporting  supplies  and    mjlj 
tary.  stores  frpm.Curacoa  to  Porto  Cabello,  were  the  preten- 
ces, Equally  an  outrage  on   neutrality  and    humanity,  under 
which  a  swarm  of  privateers,  issued  from  the  main  and  isl- 
ands,  committing  numerous  depredatioiis  on  all  neutral  com-  . 
merce,  but   more  especially  of  this  country   and  Great  Brit- 
ain.     It  is  diflficult  to  say,  whether  the   lawful  trade^  of  the  . 
world   has  suffered  most  injury  in  those  quarters  from  pro- 
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fessed  pirates,  or  acknowledged  privateers.  The  latter  sub- 
ject led.  to  an  extremely  angry  correspondence  between  the 
^anisb, minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  consequence 
of  the  capture  of  some  of  those  freebooters,  by  public  armed 
vessels  of  this  country.  This  minister,  the  successor  of 
General  Vives,  was  Don  Joaquin  de  Anduaga,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  left  a  favourable  impression  behind  him,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  harsh  manner,  in  which  he  treated 
the  business  of  pirates  and  privateers. 

.'*  In  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  this  minister  during*  his  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  the  sus- 
piciop,.that.it  has  been  instigated  by  a  disposition,  ^ot  more  friend- 
ly to  the  existing .  liberal  institutions  of  his  own  country,  than  t6 
the  harmonious  intercourse,  to  which  they  were  so  well  calculated 
to  contribute  between  the  United  Slates  and  Spain. 

"From  the  time  of  the.feestablishment  in  Spain,  of  a  constito- 
tional  |;overnmeDt,  the  sympathies  of  this  country  have  been  wann, . 
earnest  and  unanimous  in  favour  of  her  freedom  and  independence^; 
The  principles,  which  she.  asserts  and  liiiiintains,  are  emphatically 
ours,  and  in  the  conflict,  with  which  she  is  now   tbreatenc((,-iQr.^, 
supporting  them,  a  cordial  good  understanding  with  us  was  as  ob- 
viously the  dictate  of  her  policy,  as  it  was  the  leading  principle. of 
ours.     This  national  sentiment  has  qot  been  silent  or  anobserved.' 
It  was  embodied  and  expressed  in  the  most  public  arid  solemn  man: 
ner  in  the  message  to  congress  at  the  commencement  of  their  las^., 
session.     The  conduct  of  the  government  has  been  invariably  cpii-- 
formable  to  it.     The  recognition  of  the   South  American  govern-- 
roents,  flowing  from    the  same   principle,  which   enlisted  all   oiir. 
feelings  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  has  been  in  its  effects  a  mere  for- 
mality.    It  has  in  no  wise  changed  our  actual  relations  either  with, 
them  or  with  Spain.     All  the  European  powers,  even  those,  which 
have  hitherto  most  strenuously  denied  the  recognition  in/orm,  ha-ve' 
treated  and  will  treat  the  South  Americans  as  independent  in  fact. 
By  his  protest  against  the  formal  acknowledgment^  Mr.  Andiiaga 
had  fultilled  his  duties  to  his  own  government,  nor  has  any  one 
circumstance  arisen  from  that  event,  which  could  require  of  him' 
to  recur  to  it  as  a  subject  of  difference  between  us  and  Spain 
again.     We  have  not  been  disposed  to  complain  of  his  protest,  not 
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even  of  his  permanent  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government.  But  the  avidity  with  which  he  has  seized  upon 
every  incident,  which  could  cause  unpleasant  feelings  between  the 
two  countries,  the  bitterness,  with  which  his  continual  notes  have 
endeavoured  to  exasperate  and  envenom  the  misrepresentations 
of  others,  which  he  has  so  precipitously  assumed  as  undeniable 
facts,  and  the  language  in  which  he  has  vented  his  reproaches 
upon  the  fair  honourable  chnracters  of  our  naval  officers,  upon 
the  government  and  even  the  people  of  the  union,  are  indications 
of  a  temper,  which  we  can  trace  to  no  source,  either  of  friendly 
feeling  towards  our  country,  or  of  patriotic  devotion  to  his  own.  It 
has  the  aspect  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  stir  up  and  inflame  dis- 
sensions between  the  United  States  and  Spain  :  to  produce  and 
cherish  every  means  of  alienation  and  distrust  between  them,  with 
ultimate  views  to  the  counteraction  of  these  dififcrences  upon  the 
internal  administration  and  government  of  his  own  nation. 

^^  It  Is  hoped,  that  he  will  in  no  event  be  permitted  to  return 
hither,  and  in  the  full  and  just  explanations,  which  you  will  now 
be  enabled  to  give  upon  every  complaint,  exhibited  by. him,  while 
here,  the  Spanish  government  will  be  satisfied  with  the  justice,  and 
convinced  of  the  friendly  disposition  towards  Spain,  which  have 
governed  all  our  conduct.'' 

During  several  years  this  government  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  mairitaiiiing  a  squadron  of  small  veseiels  in  the  West 
India:  seas  for  the  suppression  of  piracies.  This  was  a  vexn- 
tipus  service  and,  on  account  of  the  climate,  extremely  fatal. 
Every  man  of  feeling  could  not  but  lament  the  sacrifice  of  so 
many  valuable  lives  in  a  business,  where  little  glory  could 
be  earned, '  though  great  dangers  and  difficulties  were  eri- 
coutitered.  We  have,  however,  a  sincere  gratification  in 
adding,  that  by  the  intrepidity  and  perseverance  of  the  navy^ 
these  banditti  have  finally  been  extirpated. 

In  1822,  3  appropriations  were  made  to  enable  the  Exe- 
cutive to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  these  seas.  Under  this 
authority  in  February  1823  a  squadron  of  seventeen  vesseb 
waS' despatched  upon  the  service.  This  duty  was  effectual- 
ly performed,  arid  in  December  of  the  same  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  ^aied  in  an  official  document,  that  <*  Pirai- 
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cy  as  a  system  had  been  suppressed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba." — But  in  the  succeeding  years,  the 
vessels  having  been  driven  from  their  cruising  grounds  by  a 
fatal  pestilence,  or  employed  on  other  services,  these  atro- 
cities and  outrages  were  renewed  with  fresh  and  alarming 
desperation.  Spain,  appearing  entirely  incompetent  to  sup- 
press the  pirates,  and  afford  along  its  own  shores  a  sufficient 
protection  to  a  lawful  neutral  commerce,  the  President  re- 
commended, in  the  beginning  of  the  second  session,  eighteenth 
Congress,  (1824,  5)  the  adoption  of  a  more  efficient  -and 
determined  system.  Besides  an  augmentation  of  small  ves- 
sels, "  the  pursuit  of  the  offenders  to  the  settled,  as  well 
as  unsettled  part  of  the  island,  reprisals  on  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  blockade  of.  the  island,  from  which  the 
pirates  issued. "-^A  bill  embracing  two  of  these  provisions^ 
was  reported  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

'^  That  if  any  of  the  said  pirates  shx)al(l  escape  from  the  fresh 
pursuit  of  the  commanding  officers  and  crews  of  any  armed  vesstel 
of  the  United  States^  and  find  refuge  in  any  of  the  cities  or  poi^s^ 
of  the  said  island  of  Cuba,  or  other  islands  a  fores-aid,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  being  informed  of  the  fact  in  a  nnanneriia- 
tidfactoiry  to  him  of  its  authenticity,  shall  be,  and,  he  is  hereby"  au- 
.Ihorized,  at  his  discretion  to  (^ecla^e  the  said  port  or  city  to  be  ip  a 
.state  of  blockade;  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  invested  by  the. 
naval  force  of  the  United  States,  till  the  said  pirates  shall  have 
been  secured  and  punished  by  llie  authnrilies.of  the  said  island,  or 
until  satisfaction  shall  otherivise  have  been  made  ;  whereupon  be 
shall  deem  it  just  and  expedient  to  discontinue  the  said  blockade.'* 

We  should  not  take  notice  of  this  section,  but  as  another 
lameiUable  departure.  From  the  great  policy. of  the  country* 
A  blockade  is  a  war  nieasure,: — a  right  of  war,  and  conferred 
by  the  sami?  principle  of  public  law,  that  authorizes  a  nation 
tp  declare  war; — ^an  inciident  of  that  condition  of  things,  it 
operates  against  rieutrals,— perhaps  your  allies.  If  the  French 
or  English  neutral  refuses  to  take  warning  from  our  cruiser 
off  Cuba,  shall  he  be  sunk,  or  if  he  is  taken,  by  what  coiirts' 
shalt  he  be  tried  ?  Shall  his  vessel  be  confiscated  ?  and  what 
language  do  we  expect  France  or  England  to  hold  on  the  sub- 
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ject  ?  or  what  language  will  Spain  hold  ?  The  United  States 
have  not  entered  into  an  engagement  with  France  or  England 
to  hold  in  blockade  certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  nor 
do  we  profess  to  make  war  upon  Spain.  A  blockade  has 
been  declared  by  statute  ; — this  is  municipal  ; — it  applies  to 
our  territory,  or  to  the  decks  of  our  vessels, — not  to  the  high 
seas  or  foreign  navigation.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  into 
what  tribunals  such  questions  could  be  introduced,  or  under 
what  plea  the  neutral,  offending  against  the  blockade,  could 
be  condemned. 

It  is  however  quite  competent  to  the  government  to  adopt 
a  municipal  regulation  in  regard  to  its  own  vessels,  and  to 
forbid  a  traffic  in  those  seas  where  piracies  were  exercised. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  navy  in  those  quarters  in  1823,  and  in 
succeeding  years,  have  fully  shown,  that  such  a  sacrifice  of 
trade  was  not  required,  nor  the  adoption  of  such  dangerous 
doctrines  in  regard  to  foreijxn  nations.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill,  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  rejected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. And  those  piracies,  at  the  lime  subject  of  deep  and 
universal,  coniplaint,  have  for  several  years  been  entirely 
suppressed. 

In  a  decree  of  September  25,  1822,  the  principle  of  the 
laws  of  the  Indies,  in  regard  to  a  trade  with  the  colonies, 
was  again  revived  by  Moralles.  This  is  one  of  thosfe  nice 
questions,  that  partake  of  all  the  metaphysical  artificial  dif-» 
ficujties  of  the  whole  colonial  system.  Admitting  it  w*as  a 
principle  of  the  Spanish  colonial  laws,  and  that  Spain  pos- 
sessed the  full  right  to  regulate  her  colonial  matters  in  her 
own  way,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  prohibition  to  trade, 
was  never,  in  modern  times,  rigorously  enforced,  while  the 
mother  country  had  undisputed  po(;session  of  the  colonies; 
but  at  the  dates  of  the  decrees  of  Morillo  and  Moralles  the 
whole  country  was  involved  in  a  civil  war,  where  both  parr 
ties  were  entitled  to  equal  rights; — in  old  Spain,  itself,  the 
Cortes  were  just  on  the  evo  of  being  expelled  by  Frerrch 
bayonets  from  the  island  of  Leon,  and  the  government  waa 
in  the  agony  of  another  transition.  Even  after  the  farce  of 
the  Trocadero,  where  the  veteran  grenadiers  of  the  old  im- 
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perial  guard  of  France,  were  made  to  mount  to  the  assault  in 
the  most  picturesque  and  theatrical  manner  to  add  a  paragraph 
to  a  bulletin,  Mr.  Nelson  had  the  chagrin  to  witness  in  six 
months  four  different  sets  of  Spanish  ministers  in  power  i 
and  as  many  times  in  that  short  space,  he  was  compelled  ta 
renew,  ab  urbe  condita,  his  whole  correspondence. 

Both  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Nelson  were  instructed  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  from  the  Spanish  government  a  right  to 
land  on  the  Spanish  territory  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  a  pro^ 
ceeding  very  necessary  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  their 
retreats  and  shelters.  It  was,  also,  very  desirable  to  make 
an  arrangement  to  have  consuls  admitted  into  the  Spanish 
Qoloriies,  especially  as  the  commerce  between  the  Havana 
and  the  United  States  exceeded  in  value  and  amount  thai 
with  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe.  Mr.  Nelson  was 
succeeded  in  1825  by  Alexander  H.  Everett  of  Massachu- 
setts,  as  envoy  and  minister  with  the  usual  full  pow.ef«. 
Since  Mr.  Everett's  residence  in  that  kingdom,  its  politick 
affairs  have  been  tolerably  quiet,  at  least,  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  government,  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  fresh 
negotiations  have  been  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.* 

The  negotiations  with  Spain,  considered  as  a  whole  sys*. 
fern,  exceed,  in  importance  and  magnitude,  those  with  aU 
other  states,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  mother 
country.  It  is  true,  there  is  in  the  collection  no  single  trear 
ty^  both  as  it  regards  the  provisions  it  contains,  and  the  cir^ 
cumstances,  under  which  it  was  concluded,  deserving  of  th^ 
consideration,  or  entitled  to  the  interest  of  the  ireaty  of  alfr 
ance  of  1778,  with  France.  But  with  Spain  have  been 
conducted  all  those  wearisome  and  protracted  negotiations) • 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  as  a  sin- 
gle topic  of  discussion,  has  not  been  surpassed,  either  in 
magnitude  or  difficulty,  by  any  other  event. in  our  civil  his- 
tory ;— respecting  the  acquisition  of  the  Flpridas,  and^  as 
connected  with  the  Mississippi,  it   may  be   truly  said,  that 

*  Spain  is,  at  this  lime,  reprejsented  in  tbis  country  by  the  Chevalier 
Don  Francisco  Tacpn,  a  minister  resident. 
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from  Spain  was  obtained  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  though, 
for  the  direct  transfer,  we  are  indebted  to  France.  Another 
circumstance,  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  fact  that  Spain  is  the 
only  country,  that  has  made  full  indemnities  to  our  citizens 
for  spoliations  on  their  commerce  during  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  is  not  important  how  much  qf  this 
remuneration  we  owe  to  the  justice  or  magnanimity  of  the 
Spanish  government.  Fortunately  there  was  a  large  and 
rich  tract  of  Spanish  territory  within  the  reach  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  as  it  has  produced  5,000,000  of  dollars  for 
the  benefit  of  her  despoiled  and  aggrieved  citizens,  it  is  of 
slight  moment,  indeed,  to  enquire  into  the  motives,  that  dic- 
tated the  indemnity.  A  small  portion  of  our  claims  on 
France  have  been  paid  in  a  similar  way. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  much  interest  will,  hereafter,  at- 
tach itself  to  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Spain.  That 
ancient  and  unhappy  country,  once  so  brilliant,  so  celebrated 
for  chivalry,  valour,  magnanimity  and  all  the  great  virtues, 
that  adorn,  enrich  and  strengthen  a  nation,  seems  almost 
thrust  out  of  its  own  caste  in  Europe,  and  of  its  possessions 
in  America,  it  now  retains  nothing  but  the  islands  of  Porto 
Bi^o  and  Cuba,  one  alone,  to  be  sure,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
thrifty  Metropole,  might  well  be  termed  the  Sicily  of  mo-- 
dern  days.  A  colony  of  the  Holy  Alliance  with  emperors 
for  its  praetors,  Spain  seems  destined  to  answer  little  other 
purpose,  than  to  be  moulded  by  those  royal  and  iron  hands 
into  such  shapes  and  devices,  as  the  fashion  of  legitimacy 
may  prescribe. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

CONVENTION  OF  NAVIOATION  AND  COMMERCE  OF 

1822  WITH  FRANCE. 

Jtmerican  and  Ottoman  Legations  only  asTjluins  in  Paris  in  1 8 1 4 — Ue- 
storalion  of  Bourbons  led  to  slight  suspension  in  intercourse — CraxKHr 
ford — De  JSTeuville — France  unwilling  to  make  a  Commercial  CotU 
vtntion — Great  advantages  from  state  of  Trade — French  commeriM 
once  very  extensive — Galtaiin — State  of  Trade  causes  great  uneasi* 
ness  in  United  States — .Convention — Throws  freights  into  American 
vessels — Claim  under  8lA  article  of  treaty  of  Louisiana — Extraord> 
nary — Account  of  Hiat  business — First  employed  by  France  to  delay 
Convention^  then  to  resist  Claims-^ Diplomacy  sitnplijied  in  m^odem 
times — Executive  men.  now  more  important — Argument  on  the  claim 
under  the  Louisiana  treaty-^Remains  without  settlement — Brown^ 
Ministcr-r^Mmou^  Charg^. 

When  the  allies  entered  Paris  in  the  spring  of  ldl4| 
there  were,  in  that  splendid  and  populous  capital,  but  two 
asylums  into  which,  bjr  the  laws  of  war,  their  troops  couM 
not  penetrate.  One  of  these  was  the  hotel,  inhabited  by  the 
American  minister,  and  the  other,  that  of  the  Ottoman  lega- 
tion ; — ihe  representatives  of  the  extreme  elements  of  free 
and  despotic  governments  ; — of  a  warlike  Tartar  race,  "  en- 
camped" on  the  edge  of  civilized  Europe,  holding  no  sympa- 
thy with  Christendom  either  in  religion  or  letters,  manners 
or  customs ;  of  all  the  nations  which  (to  use  a  term  of  anti- 
quity) are  denominated  barbarous,  the  only  one,  that  has, 
habitually  and  for  centuries,  exchanged,  with  European 
courts,  the  forms  and  courtesies  of  diplomatic  intercourse  ; — 
and  of  a  people,  planting  in  a  savage  country  the  best  ingre- 
dients of  society,  there  developing  the  principles  of  a  govern- 
ment, never  before  either  attempted  or  conceived,  and,  al- 
ready, with  a  rapid  progress,  carrying  back  civilization  to  the 


shores  of  the  ooeatt  wfaich,  in  fbid  hemiapbere,  separal0to 
them  from  its  original  seats.  Snch  were  the  spectators  of  k 
scene,  as  extraordinary  as  any  that  has  taken  place,  sinc^ 
Constantinople  fell  intd  the  hands  of  Mohammed,  the  second 
of  his  name. 

William  fi^  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  was,  at  that  time, 
American  minister  in  PTance.  He  arrived  there  in  August 
of  the  preceding  year,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Barlow  in  that 
taisision  ;  he  remained  till  April  1815. 

The  overthrow  <>{  Napoleon  Bonaparte  led  to  a  slight  sus^ 
pension  in  the  intercourse  of  the  two  countries ;  but  as  soon 
in  well  founded  assurances  of  the  stability  of  the  Bourbon 
government  were  received,  the  United  States,  without  de*- 
lay,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  renew  their  diplomatic  rela*- 
lions.  A  minister  plenipotentiary,  M.  Hyde  de  Neuvilio^ 
was,  also,  received  from  France  before  October  1814, 

Three  subjects  of  negotiation,  (one  of  them  extending  fat* 
back  into  the  relations  with  France)  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  this  government  since  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
&mily,  viz.  the  settlenvent  of  the  terms  of  a  commercial  eon- 
l^ntion,^ — a  demand  on  the  part  of  France,  under  the  8th 
srtiete  of  the  treaty,  constituting  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 
thd  a  protracted  discui^sion  of  ciarmsonthe  part  of  the  Unit- 
ti  States  since  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  French  re- 
public. The  two  topics  of  a  demand  under  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana,  and  of  Amierioan  claims,  having  been  forced,  in 
the  course  of  negotiation,  into  an  unnecessary  and  unreasona^ 
ble  union,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  omit  an  examination  of 
those  subjects,  and  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  convention 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  concluded  April  1822,  at 
Washington. 

The  French  Government  manifested  an  extreme  unwilling*- 
iiess  to  enter  into  a  commercial  convention,  that  should  per- 
tniit  a  trade  on  both  sides  on  equal  tenns.  They  feared, 
(and  time  has  shown,  that  their  apprehension  was  not  a 
groundless  one)  a  competition  with  our  ships  and  capital. 
The  American  ministers  in  Paris,  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Gal- 
latin, Successively   undertook   this  business,   but  they  met 
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^BJtber  with.delajT  and  evadionfi,  so  common  in  diplomacy,  or 
iilie  French  gov^roment  insisted  on  coupling  the  subject  widi 
their  own  extraordinary  demand  under  the  treaty  of  Louidi* 
ana<     In  the  mean  while,  the  trade  was  fast  falling  into  th^ir 
hands.      Released,  as  France  was   by  the  treaties  of  18t4 
and  1 5,  from,  the  commercial  and  maritime  bondage,  in  which 
she  had  been  held  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  the  first  ports 
her  vessels  sought  were    those  of  this    country.     And,  in 
consequence  of  the  charges  of  French  brokers,  and  an  extra 
duty  levied  on  cotton,  brought  in  American   ships,  she  was 
engrossing,  with  alarming  despatch,  all  the. trade.      No  OM 
will  suppose,  that  the  traffic  of  a  people,  whose  commercial 
«kill  and  enterprise  have  received  from  all  quarters  the  high- 
est encomiums,  and  whose  navigation  is  now  conducted  with 
an  economy  and  expedition  never  surpassed,  could  have  fallcio 
a  sacrifice  to  a  fair  competition.      The  golden  day  of  French 
commerce  had  passed  away  before,   even,  the  independence 
of  this  country ;  days,  when  the  richest  and  most  numerous 
merchant  vessels,  seen  either  in  the  West  or  East  India  seja&i, 
belonged  to  a  people,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con;- 
sidering  as  destined  to  every  other  success,  than  a  maritime 
one.      Least  of  all  did  we  expect,  that   our  swift  and  cheap 
sailing  vessels,   that  had   served  as  the  carriers  of  all  conti- 
nental Europe  for  those   twenty-five   years  of  war,  when* 
French  trader  on  the  Atlantic    would   have  been  as   rare  a 
spectacle  as  a  Chinese  junk,  would   have  been  the  first  vic- 
tims  of  the   commercial   reappearance  of  this  people.     But 
.   the  returns  of  the  custom  houses,  the  representations  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  statements  from  ministers  abroad  left,  unhap^ 
pily,   no  doubt  on  this  head.      From  1816  to  1819,  French 
tonnage  from   France,  entered   in  ports  of  this  country,  in- 
creased from  6,606  tons   to  20,428  ;  while  the  American, 
under  similar  circumstances,  had  diminished  from  44,809  to 
28,501  ; — and  the  system  of  discriminating  duties,  adopted 
here,  was  so  defective,  it  was  quite  evident  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  whole  American  shipping  would  be  withdrawn  from 
that  commerce. 

In  this  discouraging  state  of  things^  a  form  of  convention 
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inras  successively  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin  to  MM.  de  'Ri- 
chelieu aud  de  Deissolles,  the  French  secretaries  of  foreigii 
:  affairs,  on  the    basis  of  thai  of  1815,  with  England.     But 
-those  ministers  were   in   no  haste  to  deprive  their  country- 
fhen  of  the  profitable  business,  of  which  they   had  obtained 
such  easy   possession,   and  which   was  rapidly  and  securely 
augmenting'  in    their    hands.     In   this   determination    they 
-were  supported  .by  the  council  of  commerce  of  Paris,  con- 
sisting, of  eminent   merchants   and,   with  the    exception   of 
Bordeaux,  of  all  the  chambers  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
the   shipping  interest  of  the   kingdom.     In  the   reports  of 
those  bodies  it  is  fully  admitted  that   an   equality  of  duties, 
tonnage  and  other  charges  would,  as  it  respects  France,  be 
nothing  less  than  fatal.     The  United    States  could  not  re- 
gard this  situation  of  affairs  with   much  patience  or  compo- 
sure ;— pthe  trade  was  valuable,  and  (as  its  chief  export)  em- 
braced one  of  the  principal  staples  of  the  country.     But  it 
was  not,  on  that   account,   the  less  annoying,  that   foreign 
vessels   should  enjoy  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  benefit 
of  it,  especially  as  a  system  of  entire  equality   would  leave 
them  but  a  small  share.     The  cry,  therefore,  for   retaliation 
was  heard   at  once.     As  early  as  1820  Mr.  Gallatin  wrote 
to  the   government,  that   negotiation   had    become  fruitless, 
nor  should  it  be  matter  of  surprise  or  complaint  that  France 
expressed  no  desire  to  disturb  the  commercial  relations   ex- 
isting between  the  two  countries.      To   the   American  gov- 
ernment belonged  the  obvious  and  necessary  duty  of  placing 
its  own  citizens  in  their  own  pofts,  at  least,  upon  as  good  a 
footing  as  the  subjects  of  a  foreign   state.      But  this  object 
w*as  not  accomplished  with  all  the  expedition,  that  might  have 
been  desired.      It   was  not  till  May  1820,  that  a  law  was 
passed,  fixing  a  new  rale  of  tonnage,  &c.  on  French  vessels, 
— though  it   had   been  for  some  time  evident   that  nothing 
could    be  expected  from  negotiation,  and   every  month  fur- 
nished fresh  proof  of  the  shameful  and  notorious  fact  that  the 
exportation  of  our  produce  was  rapidly  passing  out  of   our 
hands.     This  law  deprived  French  vessels  of  all  the  advan- 
tages, their  government  had  adroitly  secured  for  them,  ,and 
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4tid  the  foundation  of  tbe,  ooavention  of  1822,  concluded 
only  lor  two  years,  but  which  introduced  an  entire   equalitjr 
lOf  duties,  and  charges  of  everjr  description.     The  American 
trade  to  France  needed  but  this  open  field,  this  fair  compe- 
iltion  lo  expand  itself,  at  once,  with  the  rapidity  and  spirit, 
by  which  aU  /the  commercial  enterprises  of  this  people  have 
faee&i  aignadjzed.     We  observe  an  immediate  and  gratifying  ef- 
•feet  upon  the  exports  and  imports,  showing  the  perfect  just- 
ness of ^  the  apprehensions  of  the  French  merchants.      The 
year,  for  example,  after  the  signing  of  the  convention,  the 
French  tonnage  had  diminished  from  the   ports  of  France 
and  the   East   and    West  Indies  to  4,815    tons,  while   the 
American    from  the    same    ports    had  been  augmented  (d 
^e    unexpected    amount    of   74,558    tons.      The   amount 
<rf  tonnage,  cleared  from   the   same  ports  from  this  country 
was  still  more  favourable  to  American  commerce.     In  1826 
we  .find,  from  the  retuins  of  the  .custom  house,  98,855  tons 
of  American  shipping   arriving  from  the  same  ports  and  of 
French  the  increased  number  of   12,956.— The  proportion 
of  French   increase  is  here  greater  than  the  American,  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  already  in  1823,  the  greater  part 
of  the  trade  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and, 
if  on  the  original   amount  of  that  year,  the  French  had  in- 
creased 8,000,  the  American  has  increased  24,000  tons. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  a  fair  competi- 
tion was  not  recognised  in  this  treaty^  to  its  full  extent,  but 

*  "  The  United  States  of  America  andhis  Majesty  the  King  of  France 
and  Navarre,  being  desirous  of  settling  the  relations  of  navigation  and 
commerce  between  their  respective  nations,  by  a  temporary  conven- 
tion reciprocally  beneficial  and  satisfactory,  and  thereby  of  leading  to 
a  more  permanent  and  comprehensive  arrangement,  have  respective- 
ly furnished  their  full  powers  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : 
The  President  of  the  United  States  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  their  Se- 
cretary of  State:  and  his  most  Chnstian  Majesty  to  the  Baron  Hyde 
de  Neuville,  knight  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand  Cross  of  the  royal  American 
Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  United  States ;  who,  after  exchanging  their 
full  powers,  have^ agreed  on  the  following  articles: 


it  wa3  agreed,  that  at  the  es|»ifatioii  of'  t^v<o  yeart  from  tbb 
lit  October  1822,  when  the  convention  went  into  operation,, 

"  Art.  1.  Articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the 
UDited  States,  imported  iuto  France  in  vessels  of  the  United  States^, 
sfiall  pay  an  additional  duty,  not  exceeding  twenty  francs  per  ton  of 
iherchandi&e,  over  and  above  the  duties  paid  on  the  like  articles,  also 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  when 
imported  in  French  vessels. 

^  Art.  2.  Articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
France,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  French  vessels,  shaUipay 
ap  additional  duty,  not  exceediug  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  centa 
per  ton  of  merchandise  over  and  above  the  duties  collected  upon  the 
li^e  articles,  also  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  Fraoce» 
when  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

**Art.  3.  No  discriminating  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  or  industry  of  France  imported  in  French  bottoms  in- 
to the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  transit  or  reexportation :  nor 
Mudi  any  such  duties  be  levied  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil  or  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States 
into  the  ports  of  France  for  transit  or  reexportation. 

'*  Art.  4.  The  following  quantities  shall  be  considered  as  forming 
the  ton  of  merchandise  for  each  .of  the  articles  hereinafter  specified : 
"  Wines — four  61  gallon  hogsheads,  or  244  gallons  of  231  cubic  inch** 
es,  American  measure. 

^'  Brandies,  and  all  other  liquids,  244  gallons. 

''  Silks  and  all  other  dry  goods,  and  all  other  articles  usually  subject 
to  n^easurement,  forty-two  cubic  feet,  French,  in  France,  and  fifty 
cubic  feet  American  measure,  in  the  United  States. 
"Cotton  804  lb.  avoirdupois,  or  365 kilogrammes. 
"  Tobacco,  1,600  lbs.  avoirdupois,  725  kilogrammes. 
*'  Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  2,240  lb.  avoirdupois,  or  1,016  kilogrammes. 
"  Rice,  1,600  lb.  avoirdupois,  or   725  kilogrammes  ;   and   for  aU 
weighable  articles,  not  specified,  2,240  lb.  avoirdupois^  or  1,016  kilo- 
grammes. 

"Art.  5.  The  duties  of  tonnage,  light  money,  pilotage,  port  charge 
es,  brokerage,  and  all  other  duties  upon  foreign  shipping,  over  and 
above  those  paid  by  the  national  shipping  in  the  two  countries  re^pec* 
tively,  other  than  those  specified  in  articles  1  and  2  of  the  present  con- 
vention, shall  not  exceed  in  France,  for  vessels  of  the  United  Statesi 
five  francs  per  ton  of  th^  vessel's  American  registey ;  Qor  for  ven^ela 
of  France  in  the  United  States^  ninety-four  cent?  per  ton  of  the  vetr 
eel's  French  passport.  **  Art. 
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that  (unless  liotice  was  given  that  the  convention  had  ex- 
pired) a  reduction  of  one  fourth  i^hould  take  place  in  the  du<* 
ties,  to  be  jearly  continued,  till  all  discriminating  imposts 
had  ceased.  The  convention  not-^  having  terminated,  (ia 
consequence  of  the  notification  of  either  party)  French  and 
American  vessels,  laden  with  the  produce  of  their  respective 
countries,  are  now  received  into  the  ports  of  each  other  on 
the  same  and  equal  terms. 

This  arrangement  was  temporary,  but  there  were  some 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  nations  of  a  trifling 
nature,  from  the  settlement  of  which  a  mutual  and  great  bene- 
fit could  be  derived.  Being  limited  to  two  years,  the  con- 
vention was  consented  to  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  light 
of  an  experiment.  And  France,  never  having  given  the  no- 
tice, the  convention  permitted  it  to  do,  having  suffered  all 
discriminating  duties  to  expire  by  the  silent  operation  of  the 
instrument  itself,  undoubtedly  enjoys  advantages  from  this 
trade,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  circumstance,  una* 
voidable  in   the   present  state  of  French   navigation,  that  a 

"Art.  6.  Consuls  and  Vice  Consuls  of  either  nation,  in  the  other, 
may  cause  the  arrest  of  deserters,  and  detain  them  for  three  months. 

"Art.  7.  The  present  temporary  convention  shall  be  in  force  for 
two  years  from  the  first  day  of  October  next,  and  even  after  the  expi- 
ration of  that  term,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty,  or  until 
one  of  the  parties  shall  have  declared  its  intention  to  renounce  it ; 
which  declaration  shall  be  made  at  least  six  months  before  hand. 

"  And  in  case  the  present  arrangement  should  remain  without  such 
declaration  of  its  discontinuance  by  either  party,  the  extra  duties  spe- 
cified in  the  1st  and  2d  articles,  shall,  from  the  expiration  of  the  said 
two  years,  be,  on  both  sides,  diminished  by  one-fourth  of  their  whole 

« 

amount,  and,  afterwards,  by  one  fourth  of  the  said  amount  from  year 
to  year,  so  long  as  neither  party  shall  have  declared  the  intention  of 
renouncing  it  as  above  stated. 

"Art.  8.  Ratification  in  one  year.  To  take  effect  from  October  1, 
1822. 

"  The  extra  duties  levied  on  either  side  before  the  present  day,  by 
virtue  of  the  act  of  congress  of  15th  May,  1820,  and  of  the  ordinance 
of  26th  July  of  the  same  year,  and  others  confirmative  thereof,  and 
which  have  not  already  been  paid  back,  shall  bo  refunded." 
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greater  part  of  the  freight  falls  to  the  share  of  vessels  of  a 
foreign  state. 

Louisiana  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  wearisome  nego- 
tiation to  this  country.  For  a  purchase,  as  cheap  as  it  was 
vakiable  and  indispensable,  we  have  been  visited  with  an 
uneomnion  portion  of  harassing  discussion,  a  process  cer- 
tainly not  costly  in  a  government  like  our  own,  but  involv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  personal  labour,  and  serving  to  awaken  a 
feeling  of  mistrust  in  instruments  of  the  plainest  meaning 
and  simplest  construction.  Scarcely  was  the  government 
relieved  of  a  vexatiou)i  demand  on  the  part  of  Spain,  when 
France  appeared  with  a  claim,  that,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  ordinary  diplomatic  stratagem,  must  have  excited  an 
extreme  degree  of  astonishment ;  a  claim  under  an  article  in 
a  treaty,  made  in  1803,  by  the  ministers  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, and  first  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  Atnericari 
government  in  1817,  by  the  representatives  of  his  Christian 
Majesty  at  Washington.  In  the  outset,  France  undertook 
to  connect  this  demand  with  a  subject  of  a  commercial  con- 
vention, and,  subsequently,  has  refused  to  hold  any  negotia- 
tion, concerning  American  claims,  till  the  adjustment  of  her 
own,  to  the  degree,  that  in  18^0  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  discussion  to  this  country,  Mr.  Gallatin  not 
being  furnished  with  instructions  in  regard  to  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana.  This  claim  was  presented  in  October  1817,  by 
M.  de  Neuville  in  the  following  form  : 

"  The  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  bis 
most  Cbristian  Majesty  has  received  reiterated  orders  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  made  by  several  masters  of  merchant 
ships,  affirming,  that  French  vessels  are  not  treated  in  the  ports  of 
Louisiana  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations.  Upon 
investigation  it  not  only  appears,  that  such  is  actually  the  case,  but 
the  undersigned  has  even  found,that  several  protests  had  been  lodged 
in  relation  to  the  8th  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty.  He  is  well  as- 
sured, that  this  must  have  been  the  mere  consequence  of  error,  or 
of  incorrect  interpretation  given  on  the  spot,  to  a  clause,  which  is 
absolute  and  unconditional  by  its  own  terms,  and  which  can  neither 
be  limited,  nor  modified,  and  being  the  essential,  unlimited  condi- 
voL.   II.  23 
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tion  of  a  contract  of  cession,  can  neither  be  subject  to  limitation, 
nor  to  any  modification  whatever.  The  minister  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  persuades  himself,  that  it  will  suffice  thus  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government  to  this  affair,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  its  justice  the  reparation  of  an  injury  so  very  prejudi- 
cial to  French  commerce.  He,  therefore,  requests  of  the  Secre- 
retary  of  State,  that  this  his  representation,  made  by  order  of  his 
court,  be  submitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  President,  in  order 
that  his  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to  issue  orders  to  such  effect, 
that  in  future  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  receive  its  entire  execution,  and  that  the 
advantages,  granted  to  Great  Britain  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  be  secured  to  France  in  those  of  Louisiana.^^ 

The  French  minister  cannot  be  charged  with  appearing  to 
feel,  himself,  the  slightest  distrust  of  the  entire  justice  of  a 
demand,  neglected  by  the  government,  that  made  the  treaty, 
on  which  it  is  founded,  eleven  years,  and,  then  again  three 
years  by  the  present  government,  not  much  disposed  to  ex- 
amine with  an  indulgent  or  careless  eye  the  acts  of  its  pre- 
decessor. 

The  article  (8)  occurs  in  what  is  called  the  treaty  of 
cession  of  Louisiana,  (being  the  first  of  the  three  conven- 
tions embraced  by  that  transaction)  concluded  at  Paris  April 
30,  1803,  and  is  in  the  following  words  :  <^  In  future  and 
forever  after  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years,  the  ships  of 
France  shall  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  in  the  ports  above  mentioned."  This  phrase,  (fa- 
voured nation)  from  the  frequency  of  its  use  in  diplomatic 
language,  has  acquired  a  technical  meaning.  But  we  can- 
not well  arrive  either  at  its  just  signification  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  or  the  fair  construction  of  the  sentence,  in 
which  it  is  embodied,  without  quoting  the  article  immediate- 
ly preceding. 

"As  it  is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  France 
and  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  communication  of  both 
nations  for  a  limited  time  in  the  country,  ceded  by  the  present 
treaty,  until  general  arrangements,  relative  to  the  commerce  of 
both  nations,  may  be  agreed  on,  it  has  been  agreed  between  the 
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confracting  parties,  that  French  ships,  coming  directly  from  France, 
or  any  of  her  colonies,  loaded  only  with  the  produce  or  manufac- 
tures of  France,  or  her  said  colonies,  and  the  ships  of  Spain,  com- 
ing directly  from  Spain  or  any  of  her  colonies,  shall  he  admitted, 
during  the  space  of  twelve  years,  in  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and 
in  all  other  legal  ports  of  entry  within  the  ceded  territory  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  coming  directly 
from  France  or  Spain,  or  any  of  their  colonies,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  any  other,  or  greater  duty  on  merchandise,  or  other  or 
greater  tonnage,  than  those,  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States^ 

"  During  the  space  of  lime,  above  mentioned,  no  other  nation 
shall  have  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  in  the  ports  of  the  ceded 
territory.  The  twelve  years  shall  commence  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications,  if  it  shall  take  place  in  France,  or  three 
months  after  it  shall  have  been  notified  at  Paris  to  the  French 
government,  if  it  shall  take  place  in  the  United  States.  It  if,  how- 
ever, well  understood,  that  the  object  of  the  above  article  is  to 
favour  the  manufactures,  commerce,  freight  and  navigation  of 
France  and  of  Spain,  so  A\r  as  relates  to  the  importations,  that  the 
French  and  Spanish  shall  make  into  the  said  ports  of  the  United 
States,  without  in  any  sort,  affecting  the  regulations,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  make,  concerning  the  exportation  of  the  produce 
and  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  or  any  right,  they  may  have 
to  make  such  regulations." 

The  United  States  have  seldom  been  able  to  shake  off  at 
once  a  demand  of  this  kind.  We  are  not  in  a  situation,  nor 
is  it  considered  to  be  the  policy  of  the  republic,  after  having 
complied  with  those  decent  formalities  and  courtesies,  the 
necessary  and  refined  intercourse  of  nations  has  now  estab- 
lished, to  resort  to  the  direct  remedies,  we  have  seen,  at 
least,  one  power  in  Europe  apply,  often,  in  so  abrupt  and, 
generally,  in  a  manner,  so  effectual.  But  these  claims  may 
be  observed,  creeping  through  a  tedious  and  protracted  cor- 
respondence,— a  discussion,  at  one  time,  shunned  for  want 
of  instructions, — transferred,  year  after  year,  from  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other,  then  thrown,  like  a  drag  chain, 
upon   some  other   topic   of  negotiation,  and,   at   last,  when 
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ministers  aad  Secretaries  of  State  are  all  wearied  and  ex^ 
hausted,  the  whole  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  a  pressure 
from  some  other  quarter,  or  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent 
advantage,  vanishing  in  a  silent  convention. 

Like  almost  every  other  great  concern  of  life,  diplomacjr 
has,  of  late,  assumed  a  simple,  practical  form.  Not  onlj^ 
during  the  present,  but,  even,  the  last  century,  the  most 
useful  as  well  as,  in  reality,  able  statesmen  have  been  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  talent  at  business,  for  a  mere  faculty  of 
managing  and  conducting  affairs  with  a  just  discretion  and 
energy.  To  this  quality  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  reputa^ 
tion  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  station,  he  held  in  £ngland,— 
to  the  influence,  he  possessed  in  Europe,  (because  his  parts 
were  solid  and  not  brilliant)  probably  owed  his  power  and 
success.  Men  have  now  not  more  capacity  than  formerly, 
but  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  fashion  to  deliver  learned,  labo- 
rious  disputations  in  Congresses  of  negotiation,  on  topics, 
neither  requiring  defence  nor  illustration.  The  Congresses 
of  Utrecht,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  or  Gertruydenberg  may  have 
founded  (he  reputation  of  various  scholars.  Even  Lord 
Chesterfield,  so  deeply  imbued,  as  he  was,  with  the  notions 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  anxiously  recommended  to  his  son  a 
careful  study  of  the  writers  on  civil  law,  as  a  necessary  ac« 
complishment  to  a  statesman.  And,  perhaps,  there  is  some 
speciousness  in  the  remark,  that  the  labour  and  learning, 
bestowed  on  the  first  diplomatic  assemblies,  have  rendered 
those,  of  a  more  recent  date,  of  a  simple  and  practicd 
description.  Still,  it,  probably,  will  be  found,  that  men, 
merely  professional,  have  overrated  the  value  of  learning,  as 
applied  to  the  concerns  of  life  ;  or  have  not  been  fully  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  judicious  management  of  public  affairs 
required  only  a  greater  developement  of  the  same  faculties, 
that  appeared  to  most  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  private 
ones. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  intimate  the  least  doubt 
of  the  worth  of  learning  or  of  its  general  admirable  effects 
on  society,  or  to  deny  that  parts,  shining  and  ornamental, 
are  best  adapted  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  world.     The 
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accomplished  orator  will  live  longer  with  posterity  than  the 
solid,  practical  statesman.  Cicero  and  Burke  have  pronounce 
ed,  each  in  their  time,  the  most  beautiful  discourses,  that 
the  senates  of  Rome  or  England  can  boast.  But  corrupt 
and  debauched  as  was  the  period,  in  which  the  first  flourish- 
ed, and  dangerous  and  difficult  the  aera  of  the  second,  it 
seems  most  likely,  that  the  extraordinary  gifts,  with  wbicdl 
thes?  wonderful  men  were  endowed,  could  not  have  be^n 
exerted  in  any  other  way  with  equal  effect,  either  for  Ibo 
public  lYeliare  or  their  own  fame.  Still,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  several  of  the  orations  of  the  first  were  never 
spoken,  and,  how  others  were  received  in  the  Ronnan  senate, 
we  have  now  no  means  of  formiog  a  judgment,  but  it  is 
known,  that  many  of  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Burke,, which 
we  read  with  emotions  of  unmingled  delight,  were  deliver- 
ed to  empty  benches.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  both  possessed  orators  (in  the  modern  sense)  that 
were,  also,  excellent  statesmen,  but  the  beauty  of  their  ora- 
tory consisted  in  its  being  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  times, 
to  the  manner  of  doing  public  business,  and  though  extreme- 
ly efficient  in  debate,  not,  at  all,  suited  for  rhetorical  purpo- 
ses, or  imbued  with  attributes,  that  will  impart  interest  to  it 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  greatest  orators  are  now  the 
best  ^^  debaters,"  and  though  education  is  indispensable  as  a 
foundation,  yet  the  talent,  required  for  success,  is  probably 
of  the  rarest  as  well  as  most  exalted  description.  StiU, 
the  applause,  acquired  in  that  line,  if  immediate,  and,  on 
that  account,  sometimes  the  most  desirable,  is  coroparativeiy 
of  a  perishable  and  evanescent  order.  These  remarks  are 
general  and  disconnected ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  men  of  genius,  calculated  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  poetical  and  more  engaging  part  of  politics,  and  those, 
to  whom  is  assigned  by  nature  the  less  conspicuous  task  of 
conducting  with  spirit,  efficiency  and  success  the  great  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life. 

The  taste,  or  emergencies  of  the  present  times  have 
prescribed  a  mode  of  doing  business  different  from  that, 
which,  with  some  signal  exceptions,  prevailed  the  begin**. 
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ning  of  the  last  century, — a  system,  perfectly  akin  to  the 
parade  and  pageantry,  the  universal  influence  of  the  theat- 
rical court  of  Louis  the  14th,  introduced  into  all  the  con-^ 
cerns,  habits  and  fashions  of  life.  The  necessity  of  ra- 
pid decision  and  immediate  action  the  last  thirty  years,  has- 
been  so  great,  that  generals  have  neither  been  able  to  indulge 
themselves  with  a  whole  campaign  in  crossing  a  river,  nor 
ministers  with  a  winter's  residence  in  an  agreeable  city  in 
arranging  the  positions  of  one  or  two  small  states  in  Germa- 
ny* The  way,  in  which  the  most  momentous  matters  were 
disposed  of  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  shows,  that  the  par- 
ties were  not  only  aware  of  their  own  strength,  and  of  the 
strength  of  each  other  r^pectively,  but,  having  ascertained 
the  exact  measure  of  these  two  circumstances,  they  proceed- 
ed, at  once,  to  settle,  like  men  of  business,  every  point  in 
discussion,  without  wasting  their  time  in  long  disquisitions 
upon  topics  of  national  law,  which  could  be  any  thing  but 
novel  or  entertaining  to  a  well  drilled  diplomatist  of  twen- 
ty years  standing. 

The  usual  courtesies  of  intercourse  have  thus  far  com- 
pelled the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
French  claim,  though  the  object  of  presenting  it,^  could  easi- 
ly be  guessed,  and  the  facts  and  arguments,  by  which  it  has 
been  supported,  admit  of  an  immediate  and  conclusive  an- 
swer. We  shall  spare  the  reader  the  fatigue  of  following, 
step  by  step,  the  whole  series  of  correspondence,  that  has 
t&ken  place  on  this  subject  since  1817,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  France.  But  before  offering  a  brief  account  of  this 
singular  and  unlocked  for  transaction,  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remark,  that  France  has  not  manifested  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  withdraw  the  demand,  and,  having  made 
use  of  it  for  some  time  as  a  ground  for  declining  to  negotiate 
on  the  subject  of  discriminating  duties,  it  now  serves  the 
convenient  purpose  of  arresting  the  whole  progress  of  the 
discussion,  in  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  American  citizens 
on  that  government. . 

France  has  never  said,  she  was  placed  in  Louisiana  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  gratuitously  on  the 
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part  of  America.  That  would  be  a  precarious  and  feeble 
mode,  indeed,  either  of  asserting  or  supporting  a  claim.  But 
she  enjoyed  the  privilege  conditionally ; — by  purchase. 
The  cession  of  the  province  was  a  generous  and  abundant 
equivalent  for  it.  M.  Pasquier  informed  Mr.  Gallatin  in 
1819,  that  the  stipulation  of  the  eighth  article  was  the  solid, 
real  compensation,  made  to  France,  for  the  transfer  of  thii 
vast  property  ; — the  purchase  money,  the  80,000,000  of 
livres,  could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than,  as  an  inciden- 
tal, or  accessary  portion  of  the  just  value.  And  this  con- 
sideration, as  far  as  regards  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  is  aa 
much  an  equivalent  for  a  privilege,  as  those  equivalents,  that 
other  nations  offer  to  America,  to  be  received  in  all  the  ports 
of  that  extensive  country,  without  suffering  the  penalty  of  a 
discriminating  duty.  The  United  States  and  England  have 
made  a  bargain,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  vessels  of  the 
two  nations,  laden  with  certain  descriptions  of  produce,  en- 
joy, in  the  ports  of  each  other,  the  same  and  mutual  exemp- 
tions. This  is  a  bargain  of  a  general  nature,  applying  to  all 
the  ports  of  a  country.  The  United  States  have  offered 
substantially  the  same  commercial  compact  to  France.  In 
1803,  the  First  Consul  entered  into  a  contract  with  America 
of  a  specific,  or  local  description.  An  extensive  and  valua- 
ble province  was  transferred  for  various  considerations  or 
reservations,  viz.,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  union,  &c. — that  the  United 
States  should  execute  the  treaties,  made  by  Spain  with  the 
Indians, — that  for  twelve  years  the  ships  of  France  and 
Spain  should  enjoy  special  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Louisia- 
na.— These,  for  example,  may  be  considered  reservations ; — 
we  need  not  say,  all  equally  binding.  Then,  in  another 
convention  we  find  the  United  States  agreeing  to  pay  France 
a  specified  sum  of  money,  and  to  pay  debts,  due  by  France 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Whether  we  apply  to 
these  different  conditions  the  same  reservation  or  considera- 
tion, it  is  quite  clear  and  undeniable,  that  they  all  form  a  part 
of  the  price,  paid  for  Louisiana.  By  this  arrangement 
France  abandoned   the  sovereignty   of  Louisiana,  but  by  no 
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tneans  the  exclusive  use  of  the   property.     The  distmethytt 
between  these  two  positions  is  not  a  difficult   one  to  under^ 
stand.     Even  if  the   eighth   article   of  the    first  conirenttbir 
tras  {Striken  out,  an  illustration  of  the  principle  jstill  exists  ift 
that  instroment,  for  it  was  quite  as  competent  to  the  Unitetf 
States  to  reserve  to  France  a  perpetual  use  of  the  ports  of 
Louisiana  as  a  use  for  twelve  years.     It  was  not  the  basi-' 
ness  of  France  to  enquire  into  the  reasons,  that  induced  thcf 
United  States  to  prefer  this  mode  of  compensation,  and  that 
government  would,  probably,  not  be  much   gratified  by  lU# 
supposition,  ths^t  the  reasons  were  not  good  ones.      Indeed,  jA 
very  short  experience  has  convinced  Europe,  that  the  vety' 
last  reproach,  we  can  oflFer  the  American  government,  is  atf 
indifference,  or  a  want  of  attention    and  vigilance  to  the  in-' 
ferests  of  its  citizens.     The  United   States,  holding  the  so- 
vereignty, could  enforce  within    the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
the  observance  of  all  its  municipal  laws,  and  the  exact  exe- 
cution   of  treaties  with  foreign   powers.     This    species    of 
authority  is,  by  no  means,  incompatible  with  perpetual  com- 
mercial privileges,  granted  to  foreign  nations.     They  confer 
no  right  in  executing  laws.     This  right,  which  literally  con- 
stitutes sovereignty,  belongs  to  the  nation  in  this  particular 
instance,  possessing  the  territory.      The  parties  to  this  con- 
tract knew,  that  the  federal   constitution   allowed  no  prefer- 
ence among  the  states, — by  the  compact  of  union    they  are 
subject  to  the  same  charges  and  enjoy    the  same  privileges. 
Louisiana,  acquired  as  a  territory,  was  entitled,  under  the 
provisions  of  the    third  article,    to  be   incorporated  into  the 
union  with  the  least  possible  delay.     "  No  preference  in  the 
words  of  the  ninth  section  (first  article  of  the  constitution) 
shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to 
the  ports  of  one  state  over  those   of  another."     "  But  this 
peculiar  condition  of  the  ports  of  Louisiana  arose  from  a  state 
of  things,  preexistent  to  her  admission  as  a  state,  or  acquisi- 
tion, even  as  a  territory.      In  the    opinion  of  Congress,  the 
instrument  of  cession  of  Louisiana  comprised  no  resemblance 
to  statutes,  containing  commercial  regulations,  or  prescribing 
the  modes  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  revenue.     It  is  well 
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ll^re  to  mark  the  obvious  difference  of  the  two  principles,—* 
the  one  fort)ids  Congress  to  encumber  with  restrictions^  or 
foster  with  advantages,  not  common  to  all,  a  territory,  creat- 
^  a  statey — the  other  principle  requires  Congress  carefully 
to  fulfil  terms  or  provisions,  exacted  or  consented  to  as  the 
^otiditioti  of  its  admission.  The  parties,  having,  therefore^ 
l^^ed  to  admit  Louisiana  as  soon  as  possible,  it  only  remains 
t6^  enquire  upon  what  terms  this  act  should  take  place. 
There  was  but  one  mode,  and  that  in  conformity  with  thef 
eoddifionfs  of  the  treaty.  Two  years  after  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  (which  took  place  in  1812)  France  and  Spain 
linjoyed  in  her  ports  all  the  benefits,  secured  by  th^  sevenlh 
ftrttcie,  and  which  could  never  be  granted  to  any  other  nti^ 
tion. — Congress,  therefore,  determined  that  the  conditions  of 
the  seventh  article,  were  not  at  variance  with  the  pfovisioni 
of  the  constitution  in  regard  to  the  regulations  of  commerce 
or  revenue  in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States,though 
it  never  could  be  said,  that  a  preference  was  not  shown  to 
the  ports  of  Louisiana  in  the  French  and  Spanish  trade.  It 
is  true  this  inequality  lasted  oti\y  two  years,  but  it  is  unno^ 
ce^sary  to  obset've,  that  that  circumstance  affects  only  the 
duration  of  the  privilege,  not  the  value  or  soundness  of  th^ 
principle.  If,  therefore,  there  was  at  this  day  any  contra* 
di<itian  between  the  third  and  eighth  article,  how  could  Con« 
gross,  in  181 2,  surmount  the  objection  from  the  much  strong- 
er inconsistency,  which,  on  this  supposition,  must  have  ex- 
isted between  the  third  and  seventh  article."^ 

This  is   simply    a  legal   construction   of  the  8th  article', 

^  wholly  extracted  from  the  instruments  themselves.     But  we 

shall  find  that  very  considerable  force  may  be  given  to  it  by 

olrcumstances,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  the 

situation  of  the  province.      We  cannot  be  long  in  discovering 

*  The  third  article  is  in  these  words.  "  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory  shall  he  incorporated  into  the  union  of  the  United 
States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  federal  constitiHion,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  inimunities 
and  advantages  of  citizens  of  tK^  United  States." 
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the  reasons,  that  should  make  it  extremely  important  tPi 
France  to  obtain  the  perpetual  posse3sion  of  this  trade.  Tbei 
literal,  scholastic  view  of  the  subject  is  much  indebted  Uk 
considerations  of  [policy,  thus  obvious  and  impressive.  Wia 
observe,  therefore,  that  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact^ 
that  Louisiana  was  a  French  colony,  entirely  imbued  witb 
French  habits  ;  and  having  always  been  accustomed  to  thei 
products  and  manufactures  of  that  country,  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  act  of  injustice  and  infidelity  in  th^ 
Mctropole  to  abandon  them  to  the  uncertain  mercy  of  a  govn 
ernment,  that,  to  say  the  least,  could  not  feel  the  least  sym- 
pathy with  them.  France  sought  to  secure  to  this  colony  % 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  hei; 
fertile  soil, — of  her  rich  and  .  ingenious  manufactures, — to 
herself  the  benefit  of  the  great  trade,  this  consumption,  daily 
and  rapidly  augmenting,  would  create  and  maintain. 

The  value  of  this  cession  has  been  estimated  at  600,000,* 
000  dollars, — it  was  stated  by  a  member  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  to  exceed  the  sum  of  50,000,000  dollars,  and^ 
yet,  the  First  Consul  parted  with  it  for  a  sum  not  exceedii>g 
17,000,000  dollars.  There  is  no  other  way  to  reconcile 
these  different  statements  than  by  supposing,  that  the  8tl| 
article  constituted  a  portion  of  the  compensation. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  French  claiaii 
under  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  has  been 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  United  States.  The 
reader,  we  believe,  will  not  be  much  struck  by  the  ingenuir 
tyj  certainly  not  by  the  force  of  the  argument.  It  will,  im- 
mediately, occur  to  every  one,  that  the  7th  and  8th  articles, 
themselves,  already  quoted  on  the  preceding  page,  are  th^ 
best  answer  possible  to  the  demand.  The  7th  article  gives 
all  possible  encouragement  for  a  ''  limited  time"  to  the  comr 
merce  of  France  and  the  United  States,  "  as  it  is  recipro- 
cally advantageous."  But  that  limited  time,  having  expired 
by  the  terms  of  the  article,  and  for  the  reason  given  in  the 
article,  it  is  declared  in .  the  next  stipulation,  that  the  ships 
of  France  shall,  thereafter,  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation.     It  will,  also,  not  escape   notice  that 
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the  stipulation,  upon  which  the  claim  is  founded,  applied 
only  to  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  but  the  concessions  to  other 
nations^  from  which  the  claim  originated,  extended  to  all  the 
ports  of  the  Union.  The  demand  is,  therefore,  broader 
than  the  stipulation  upon  which  it  rests.  At  any  rate,  tak- 
ing the  8th  article  in  its  most  literal  and  rigid  sense,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  France  is  now  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana.  In  other 
words,  France  possesses  all  the  advantages  and  privileges, 
enjoys  all  the  favours  granted  to  any  nation.  If  the  vessels 
of  England,  the  Netherlands,  of  Sweden  and  several  of  the 
Hans  Towns  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  American, 
shall  it  be  said,  the  United  States  have  granted  favours 
to  those  vessels, — by  no  means  ; — those  vessels  enjoy  no 
favours, — they  exercise  a  right  perfectly  earned  by  conceding 
to  American  vessels  similar  privileges  in  their  own  ports. 
Reciprocity  of  duties  is  a  bargain  of  which  all  nations  can 
avail  themselves.  But  the  8th  article  neither  declares,  nor 
can  it  be  made  to  intimate,  that  France  shall  enjoy,  as  a 
free  gift,  that,  which  is  granted  to  other  nations  for  a  full 
equivalent.  The  amount  of  the  demand  is,  therefore,  in 
strict  language,  not  to  be  treated  as  favourably,  but  more 
fiavourably  than  the  nations  France  calls  most  favoured.  To 
have  ceded  to  France  a  perpetual  privilege  in  the  ports  of 
Louisiana  would  have  despoiled  the  United  States,  at  least, 
of  one  portion  of  sovereignty, — the  impossibility,  hereafter, 
of  making  a  commercial  treaty  with  mutual  advantages. 
The  inalienable  immunities  of  a  foreign  nation  in  our  ports 
would,  forever,have  disabled  the  government  from  meetingall 
others  on  an  equal  footing  ;  it  is  very  little  short,  indeed,  of  a 
stipulation  never  to  conclude  a  commercial  convention  with  any 
other  nation  than  France.  Thus  encumbered,  the  sovereignty 
is  not  full  and  perfect.  And  yet  France  professes  in  one  arti- 
de  of  the  treaty  to  cede  the  territory  in  full  sovereignty, 
and  in  another  to  require  that  Louisiana  shall  be  admitted  as 
sooYi  as  possible  into  the  family  union  ; — two  arrangements 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  French  construction  of  the 
8th  article.     We  have  already  shown  that  the  sovereignty 
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is  not  fully  and  we  need  only  refer  again  to  the  provision  of 
the  federal  constitution,  before  quoted,  to  point  out  the  im- 
possibility of  admitting  Louisiana  in  the  manner,  either  pre- 
scribed in  that  instrument  or  in  the  treaty  of  cession^ 

«^  That  the  Senate  in  1803  did  not  formally  object  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  these  7th  and  8th  articles  must  be  ascribed  to  its  never 
having  entered  into  the  imagination  or  conception  of  that  body, 
that  such  a  claim,. as  that  now  attempted  to  be  raised  from  it  by 
France,  ws^  either  depressed  ip,  or  to  be  implied  from  them. 
Whether  the  special  privileges,  granted  for  twelve  years  to  the 
ships  of  France  and  Spain  in  those  ports,  were  compatible  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  the  other  article  of 
the  treaty  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  were  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  admitted,  according  to  tbsf 
principles  of  that  constitution  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advaptages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  might 
be  and  was  a  question  to  the  Senate  in  deliberating  upon  the  tce^* 
ty.  It  was  a  quQ^tion  of  construction  upon  a  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  construction  prevailed,  with  which  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  reconcilable  to  it,  and  to  themselves.  But  whethec 
the  claim,  now  advanced  by  France,  is  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  no  question  of  construction  or  of 
implictlon.  It  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  express  provision  that 
the  regulations  of  commerce  and  revenue  in  the  ports  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  shall  be  the  same. 

^^  The  admission  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  the  year  1812  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever^ 
does  not  impair  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  Although  the  admis- 
sion of  French  and  Spanish  vessels  into  their  ports  for  a  short  rem- 
nant of  time  upon  different  regulations  of  commerce  and  revenue, 
from  those  prescribed  in  the  ports  of  all  the  other  States  in  thitf 
Union,  gave  them  a  preference,  not  sanctioned  by  the  constitution^ 
and  upon  which  the  other  States  might,  had  they  thought  fit,  de- 
layed the  act  of  admission,  until  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
years,  yet,  as  this  was  a  condition,  of  which  the  other  States  might 
waive  the  benefit,  for  the  sake  of  admitting  Louisiana,  sooner, 
even,  than  rigorous  obligation  would  have  required,  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  this  consent  of 
the  only  interested  party,  to  anticipate  the  maturity  of  the  adopted 
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child  of  the  Uoioo,  can  be  coDsidered  in  no  other  light,  than  a 
friendly  grant  in  advance  of  that,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  three  ahocl 
years,  might  have  been  claimed  as  of  undeniable  right"— -^'  if 
the  admission  of  a  part  of  those  inhabitants  did,  in  fact,  by  a  short 
time  precede  the  termination  of  the  period,  subject  to  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  French  and  Spanish  vessels  in  their  ports,  although 
the  sentiment,  cited  by  the  Baron  de  Neuville  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect, that  the  constitution  ought  not  to  be  violated  for  a  single  day, 
as  no  question  appears  to  have  arisen  at  the  time  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  upon  the  application  of  this  article,  and  as  a  privilege 
of  French  and  Spanish  vessels  was  never,  in  fact,  denied  them, 
during  the  term  for  which,  they  were  entitled,  by  the  article,  to 
claim  it,  whatever  transient  and  inadvertent  departure,  in  favour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  from  the  principle  of  the  constita- 
tion,  may  have  occurred,  is,  as  the  Baron  de  NeuviJle  observes,  a 
question  of  internal  administration  in  this  government,  from  vrhich 
France  has  received  no  wrong,  and  of  which,  therefore,  she  can 
have  no  motive  to  complain. 

"  For  the  term  of  twelve  years,  therefore,  from  the  time  speci- 
fied In  the  treaty,  France  and  Spain  enjoyed,  by  virtue  of  the 
seventh  article,  special /arowr*  and  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Louisi* 
ancL  But  it  was  not  certain  at  the  time,  when  the  treaty  was  cofi» 
eluded,  that  the  inhabitants  could,  within  twelve,  or  twenty,  or 
even  fifty  years,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, be  entitled  to  claim  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  After 
the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years  there  might  be  an  indefinite  in- 
terval of  time,  during  which,  the  special  favours,  conceded  to 
France  and  Spain  in  the  seventh  article,  might  be  transferred  to 
other  nations,  and  the  eighth  article  was  obviously  intended  to 
avert  that  contingency,  by  stipulating  that,  after  the  twelve  years 
of  special  favour  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  the  vessels  of  France 
should  be  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations  in  the  ports 
aforementioned^ — importing,  by  the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms 
and  without  any  ambiguous  inferences  of  specialties  from  gener- 
alities"  "  that  no  special  favour  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana 

should,  after  the  twelve  years,  ever  be  conceded  to  any  other  na- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  France.  This  is  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  article ; — the  only  meaning,'  deducible  from  its 
letter, — the  only  meaning,  traceable  to  the  intention  of  the  par- 
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ties,  by  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  special  and  exclusive 
priYilege  of  the  article  immediateljr  preceding  it,  and  of  which  it 
is  the  natural  complement." 

The  last  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  8th  article  took 
place  in  1824, — our  government  had  declined  the  preceding 
year  to  couple  this  discussion  with  the  claims  of  American 
citizens,  being  elements,  that  could,  by  no  means,  enter  into 
the  same  negotiation,  but  had  expressed  an  entire  willing- 
ness to  proceed  on  a  separate  examination  of  the  subject. 
This  was  declined  by  France.  Having  now  completed  an 
account  of  the  negotiations  with  that  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  subject  of  the  claims,  which  we  have  reserved 
for  a  separate  chapter,  we  have,  in  this  place,  only  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  February  1815,  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania succeeded  Mr.  Crawford  at  that  court,  and  the  Baron 
de  Mareuil,  M.  de  Neuville  in  this  country,  both  envoys 
extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary.  At  present, 
France  has  only  a  charge  in  the  U.  States,  the  Count  de 
Menou,  but  our  own  government  is  represented  there  by  a 
minister  with  full  powers,  James  Brown  of  Louisiana,  ap- 
pointed in  1824. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CLAIMS  ON  FRANCE  AND  NAPLES/ 

Very  perplexing  though  important  subject — Difficulty  began  in  1778— 
French  in  1793  captured  American  vessels — First  class  of  claims--*' 
Embargo  at  Bordeaux — Convention  o/"I800 — Claims  of  two  govern^ 
ments  respectively  renounced — United  States  responsible  to  their  own 
citizens — Convention  o/"l  803 — Second  class  of  claims — French  credit 
very  bad — Convention  of  1803  defective  on  subject  of  claims — Lf»- 
ingston  instructed  to  negotiate  an  additional  one— France  declines'-^ 
Claims  amount  to  from  8  to  1 1,000,000  dollars — Continental  system 
^--Third  class— History  of  those  claims — French  government  have 
neoer  answered  statement  of  American  gomemment — Paid  every  body  in 
Europe — Refuse  even  to  liquidate — Seek  to  couple  them  with  businesi 
of  Louisiana — JSToihing  in  fact  done  since  1 8 1 6 — JSTaples — Pinkney 
sent  to  that  court  in  1816 — Discusses  the  claim  with  the  Marquess  di 
Circello — Long  letter — Vindicating  the  principle  of  the  demand — 
Circello  refuses  the  application — Denies  that  Naples  is  responsible'^^ 
JVb  other  European  government  gone  so  far — Nothing  more  done. 

This  topic  is  exceedingly  complicated  and  perplexing; — 
for  its  origin  we  must  look  back  to  the  first  treaty  of  1778 
with  France ; — the  two  succeeding  conventions,  containing 
express  and,  apparently,  precise  stipulations  on  the  subject, 
have  only  added  to  the  confusion  and  difficulty.  And  as  the 
government  (for  reasons,  which  do  not  appear)  has  but  late- 
ly disclosed  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  claims,  their 
history  has  for  a  long  time  remained  unknown ;  nor  is  their 
amount  even  now  ascertained.  Still,  a  careful  examination 
of  this  business  is  important  and  necessary,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  property,  unjustly  and  for  so  long  a  time  with- 
held, but  it  is  the  best  illustration,  we  have,  how  little  the 
condition  of  the  world  and  the  progress  of  this  country  were 
anticipated  by  the  authors  of  the  first  European  treaty  ; — 
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how  great,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  in 
li  simple  way  for  claims,  not  disputed,  by  either  party ;— * 
and,  on  the  other,  how  easy  it  has  been  by  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  subtleties  and  fallacies  to  postpone,  year  after 
year,  demands,  the  justice  of  which  no  one  undertakes  to 
deny« 

Twelve  years  after  the  treaty  of  ^78  was  concluded, 
America  was  formally  invoked  to  guaranty,  under  the  stipu- 
lation of  the  11th  article,  the  French  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dia seas,  at  that  time  surpassing  all  others  in  their  richness 
and  flourishing  state  of  cultivation.  This  demand,  though 
just  and  well  founded,  was  not  complied  with,  for  reasons, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  second  chapter  on 
France.  In  1793,  the  French  began  to  capture  our  vessels, 
irritated  at  the  course,  pursued  by  this  government.  And  as 
early  as  September  of  the  next  year,  we  find  the  claims  ar- 
ranged under  separate  heads,  though  there  are  no  means 
within  reach  of  ascertaining  the  precise  amount  of  each  class. 

1,  Injuries  by  the  embargo  at  Bordeaux  July  1793; — 
the  number  of  vessels  detained  under  this  act  was  said 
to  be  103.* 

*  "  The  object  of  this  embargo  was  declared  to  be  (though  most 
probably  not  the  true  one)  to  detect  some  English  vessels,  known  to 
be  trading  between  Bordeaux  and  England  under  the  American  and 
other  flags,  and  with  forged,  or  *  assimilated,^  papers.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Fauchet  writes  to  Mr.  Randolph,  *  As  to  the  embargo  on  American 
vessels,  imperious  circumstances,  the  salvation  of  the  country,  have 
imposed  that  measure  ;  but  the  interests  of  none  will  be  injured,  and 
to  CQUvkiee  you  of  this,  I  recite  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  havd 
ysmt  received  from  citizen  Tallien,  representative  of  the  people  at  Bor- 
deaux.— '  It  is  possible,'  he  writes  to  me, '  that  some  malevolent  per* 
sons  may  make  use  of  this  pretext  (the  embargo)  to  disturb  the  bar* 
tnony,  existing  between  the  Americans  and  us,  or  may  represent  this 
measure  as  a  violation  of  treaties  between  the  two  natrons  ;  the  inter- 
eat  of  individuals  may,  for  a  moment,  cause  the  general  interest  to  dis- 
appear. It  Is  then  to  you,  brave  republican,  and  the  true  friend  of 
your  country,  that  we  consign  the  care  of  defending  it  to  Congress; 
(should  the  measure  happen  to  be  there  calumniated) say  to  our  breth* 
XAUi  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  the  ac- 
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?.  For  supplies  famished  St.  Domingo. 
^  S«  Cargoes  of  provisions,  &c.  detained  for  delay  of  paymeoii 

4.  Vessels  Retained  by  cruisers  of  the  French  repubtic  in 
violntion  of  the  treaty  of '78. 
■-,  5.  Vessels  taken  at  sea  as  above. 

The  demands  on  France  kept  continually  increasing  to  thje 
close  of  the  oentury,  principally,  however,  for  depredations 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  list 
of  the  decrees  under  the  protection  of  which  assaults  were 
committed  on  our  commerce  and  property.  These  claims,  as 
created  to  the  close  of  the  century,  were  finally  renounced  on- 
the  part  of  the  United  States  by  the  2d  article  of  the  conv^n^ 
tion  of  1800,  provided  France  abandoned  ^U  her  pretensions 
on  the  score  of  a  guaranty ^  By  this  act  the  American  g6vern- 
ment  virtually  assumed  the  demands  of  its  own  citizens.  Not 
only  the  constitution  forbids  the  government  from  taking, 
"private  property"  for  public  use  "  without  just  compensa- 
tion," but,  in  this  case,  a  full  equivalent,  the  surrender  of  the 
guaranty,  was  made  by  France  for  the  adoption  of  the  claims 
by  the  United  States.  But  hardly  was  the  instrument  sign- 
ed, when  fresh  claims  arose  on  the  construction  of  the  provi- 
sion, intended  to  constitute  a  final  settlement.  No  one  would 
have  supposed  that  an  article,  inserted  in  a  convebtion  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  this  troublesome  business  to  a  close. 
Would  have  made  it  necessary  for  our  own  government  to 
enter  into  immediate  explanations  in   behalf  of  its  own  citi- 

tual  centre  of  the  French  government,  to  indemnify  aH  the  owners  or 
captains,  who,  by  operation  of  the  embargo,  have  been  obliged,  to  re^ 
main  a  length  of  time  in  France,  and  that  the  proposition,  which  will 
soon  be  made  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  will  be  advanta^. 
geous  to  both  nations.' 

"  On  the  18  November  '94,  a  decree  was  passed,  making  provision 
to  Tridemnify  for  the  detention  by  the  Bordeaux  embargo,  and  forsup* 
plies  (by  contract  and  by  force)  furnished  to  the  administration  of  S|;'. 
Domingo  ;  but  the  provision  was  not  carried  into  effect,  owing  to  the 
deranged  state  of  the  French  finances.  The  decree  itself,  however^ 
was  a  standing  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  obligation,  the  acknowUdg-' 
iiienrand  the  promise  of  the  French  government,  to  indemnijy  these 
claimsJ*^ 
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zeiis^or  that  20,000,000  of  liv.rea  would  liave  remained  more 
tbaii  twenty  years  io .  the  coflFers  of  our  treasury,  expressly  re- 
jserved,  by  a.  subsequent  convention,  for  the  payment  of  a 
portion  of  these  claims.  The  restitutions,  demanded  by  the 
Uiiited  States,  under  the  4th  article  of  the  convention  of 
1800^  comprised  three  descriptions  of  cases. 

1«  Cases  of  capture,  where  no  judicial  proceedings  were 
held.. 
.    S.  Cases,  not  definitively  decided  on  in  French  tribunals 

the  30  September  1800. 
.  3..  Captures  made,  subsequent  to  that  date. 
.  Under  the  3d  and  4th  articles  these  claims  were  just,  and 
tp  .withhold  the  property  was,  on  the  part  of  France,  an  act 
of  complete  injustice,  It  has  been  said,  that  bj  the  2d  arti- 
cle of  the  convention  of  1800,  the  United  States  adopted  all 
the  claims  of  its  citizens,  subject  to  the  three  reservations 
above  written.  This  constitutes  the  first  period  in  the  history 
af  these  claims.  . 

Then,  as  the  next  period,  we  have  the  third  convention 
of  1803,  by  which  this  government  agreed  to  assume  claims 
on.France,  prior  to  the  30th  Sept.  1800,  for  20,000,000 
livres,  no  settlement  having  been  made  of  the  disputed  points 
under  the  convention  of  1800.  Hardly  was  this  convention 
ratified^  when  a  variety  of  difiieulties  again  arose.  Shall  we 
call  this  a  fatal  influence  these  claims  have  not  been  able  to 
shake  off  to  this  day,  or  were  the  instruments  framed  with 
haste,  or,  in  the  desire  to  be  reliev^ed,  in  the  one  case,  of  the 
guaranty  of  '78,  and,  in  the  other,  to  secure  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  were  objects  of  less  weight  and  moment  treated 
with  precipitation?  At  any  rate, in  less  than  a  year  after  the 
convention  of  1803,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  minister 
in  France  to  desire  the  French  government  to  suspend  all 
draughts'^  in  favour  of  persons,  whose  claims  might  have 
been  liquidated,  till  all  the  claims  were  ascertained,  and  to 

*  A  comniission,  appointed  under  this  convention,  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  claims,  reported  the  sums  allowed  to  the  French  minis- 
ter of  the  treasury,  who  had  an  authority  to  draw  on  the  Americao 
govern rhent.  . 
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propose  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  including,  xrithin 
that  of  1803)  the  unsettled  inatfers  of  1800,  or  to  distribute 
the  20,000,000  livres,  provided  by  the  convention  of  1803, 
and  noiake  France  debtor  for  such  balance,  as  might  exceed 
that  sum  ;•->— an  arrangement  we  could  not  suppose  France 
would  be  much  disposed  to  accept.  After  the  proofs  we 
possessed  of  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  that  governinent 
to  satisfy  the  undeniable  claims  of  our  citizens, — to  execute 
the  3d  and  4th  articles  of  the  convention  of  1800,  it  was  a 
degree  of  generous  confidence,  by  no  means  desirable  or  ne- 
cessary among  nations,  to  leave  any  point,  whatever,  for  fu- 
ture discussion,  particularly  as  the  mode,  in  which  American 
creditors  .were  likely  to  be  treated,  was  well  known  to  Mr> 
Livingston  in  March  1802.  We  find  him  in  that  month 
writing  to  this  effect  to  the  government : 

^'  As  to  the  contract  demands,  the  Minister  of  Marine  told  me,  I 
might  as  well  ask  him  to  cut  off  his  father^s  head,  as  to  ask  pay- 
ment. However,  on  this  subject  1  shall  be  better  informed,  when 
they  reply  to  my  note.  I  believe  that  they  may  possibly  put  thfe 
debt  upon  their  5  per  cent,  loan,  which  is  how  at  57,  but  will,  in 
that  case,  fall  considerably,  so  that,  at  most,  the  creditor,  after 
waiting  many  years,  will  sink  half  his  debt,  but,  as  they  hint,  ne- 
cessity has  no  law.'^ 

And,  in  the  following  May,  to  the  Minister  of  Exterior 
Kelations,  to  this  effect : 

"  I  find  every  possible  obstruction  thrown  in  their  way,  first  in 
4he  liquidation  of  their  debts,  and  next  in  affording  a  fund  for  their 
payment,  when,  after  a  tedious  and  expensive  process,  the  debt  is 
liquidated,  I  see  the  Board  of  Compatibility  extending  to  part  of 
them  a  law,  which,  at  the  present  price  of  stock,  would  rob  them 
of  five-sixths  of  their  capital ;  a  law,  which  repeiited  declarations 
of  past  legislatures  have  shown  not  to  have  been  intended  to  com- 
prise foreigners,  and  in  which  they  could  not  have  been  comprise^ 
without  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  public  faith,  but  which,  in 
every  event,  is  superseded  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  which 
expressly  stipulates  for  the  discharge  of  their  debt. 

"  I  see  the  commercial  capital  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  only 
means  of  their  subsistence,  withheld  from  them  till  the  interest  is 
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equal  to  the  priDci|>al  sum,  and  yet  do  allowance  made  for  that  in- 
.terest  ii^  the  liquidation  of  the  account.  I  see  others  of  them^  after 
^jostaiDing  heavy  losses  by  the  destruction,  como^itted  at  St.  Domin- 
go,, compelled  to  become  creditors  of  France  by  an  act  of  power. 
And  while  the  agent  of  France,  in  America,  is  declaring  to  the  go- 
temment  of  the  United  States,  that  every  measure  of  justice  is  of- 
fered by  the  prize  courts  to  the  claimants  here,  I  see  those  very 
claimants  reduced  to  beggary  by  their  decisions. 

*^  While  I  am  unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  creditors  here, 
and  find  my  breast  wrung  by  the  distresses  of  men,  who  have  wast- 
ed their  substance  and  time  in  prosecuting  their  claims  through  a 
^  series  of  tribunals,  I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  seeing  another 
$et  of  creditors  arrive  with  fresh  demands  for  property,  wrested 
from  them  by  violence,  or  voluntarily  given  from  too  fond  a  reli- 
ance on  the  assurances  of  agents,  who  seek  new  credits  by  circu- 
lating in  America  reports  of  satisfaction,  given  for  the  old.  If  those 
demands,  grounded  in  the  strictest  justice,  and  confirmed  by  a  so- 
lemn convention,  have  hitherto  been  treated  with  neglect,  on  what 
foundation  can  I  place  the  new  ones,  that  will  entitle  them  to  equal 
attention  ?  Can  it  be  possible,  sir,  that  France,  great,  rich  and 
powerful  as  she  is,  should  not  have  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
comparatively  insignificant  demands  of  the  American  creditors, 
while  she  is  placing  the  debt,  due  to  her  own  citizens,  upon  the 
most  stable  foundation,  and  astonishing  the  world  with  the  magni- 
tude of  her  undertakings  ?  Can  armies  and  fleets,  sir,  be  sent  to  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  so  totally  unprovided,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  violate  the  rights  of  a  friendly  nation,  to  seize  upon 
her  commercial  capital,  and  enrol  an  additional  number  of  her  citi- 
zens in  the  list  of  hopeless  creditors  ?  You  will  admit,  sir,  that 
the  attempt  to  include  the  American  creditor  in  the  list  of  those, 
who  have  had  two-thirds  of  their  debt  struck  off,  and  the  total  si- 
lence of  the  Boards,  with  respect  to  the  interest,  are  not  calculat- 
ed to  inspire  confidence  or  to  revive  credit. 

"  You  are  already  apprised,  sir,  that  in  restoring  the  French  na- 
tional ship,  the  Berceau,  the  government  of  the  United  States  did 
not  content  themselves  with  restoring  her  m  the  state  she  was^  but 
expended  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  in  giving  her  a  com- 
plete repair." 

It  never  could  have  been   said,  that  the  convention  of 
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1805^  was- AD  instrument  to  carry  into  execution  the  provi- 
aoD8  of  tfae  one  of  1800.  It  should,  rather,  be  called  a 
convention  of  exceptions  to  that,  for  no  claim  could  be  al- 
lowed under  it,  unless  falling  within  some  one  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  : 

1.  Whether  the  debt  was  due  in  its  origin  to  an  American 
citizen. 

2.  Whether  it  existed  before  the  30th  September  1800. 

3.  Has  such  an  American  citizen  established  a  house  of 
commerce  in  foreign  countries,  in  partnership  with  fo- 
reigners. 

4.  Can  he,  by  the  nature  of  his  commerce,  be  considered 
as  domiciliated  abroad. 

5.  Has  he,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  a  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Was  the  merchandise,  or  other  property,  American, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

7.  Does  the  claim  arise  from  supplies,  embargoes  and  cap- 
tures made  at  sea,  excluding  from  the  word  supplies 
freight,  indemnity  and  demurrage,  except  where  they 
are  claimed,  as  incidental  to  embargoes. 

In  1804  Mr.  Livingston  was  instructed  to  negotiate  a  con- 
vention, additional  to  that  of  1803,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving doubts  on  the  subjects  of  freights  and  indemnities. 
2.  To  provide  compensation  for  the  separate  property  of 
American  citizens,  connected  with  foreign  partners  ;  3.  and 
also  for  those  vessels,  that  were  taken  after  the  convention 
of  1800,  and  before  its  ratification.  To  this  proposition  the 
following  answer  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  Exterior 
Relations : 

^^  You  will  not  have  forgotten,  that  it  was  then  agreed  upon, 
between  the  two  governments,  to  place,  under  the  charge  of  the 
United  States,  all  the  claims  of  Americans  upon  France,  and  to 
make  an  approximate  valuation  of  them.  The  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries agreed  to  take,  as  a  basis,  the  sum  of  all  the  claims, 
as  well  liquidated  as  unliquidated,  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  French  government  by  the  Americans ; — this  sum  amounted  to 
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twenty  millions,  and  at  there  was  room  to  expect,  that  the  un1i<}ni- 
dated  portion  would  undergo  some  reduction,  the  Aqnerican  pleni- 
potentiaries were  persuaded,  that  even  by  admitting  afterwards 
jome  claims,  which  might  not  have  been  comprehended  in  the  list, 
this  addition  of  claims,  compensated  by  the  reduction  that  others 
would  undergo  at  the  time  of  the  liquidation,  could  never- exceed 
20,000,000,  the  whole  amount. 

>^lt  was  in  consequence  of  these  dispositions,  that  some  months 
ago  you  demanded  the  admission  of  different  claims,  which  had  not 
been  inscribed  upon  the  list  of  liquidation  :  the  French  government 
has  shown  itself  disposed  to  consent  thereto  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  millions,  so  that  they  do  not  at  any  time  hereafter  exceed 
Ibis  sum,  and  that  no  part  of  the  American  claims  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  France. 

">  In  adhering  to  these  dispositions,  conformable  to  the  treaty  of 
10th  Floreal,  (I  May)  and  from  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  will 
not  deviate,  any  explanatory  convention  would  be  superfluous,  and 
the  intention  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  to  keep  from  all  future 
question  an  affair,  completely  terminated.  The  convention  of  the 
year  11  (1803)  foresaw  the  whole  case;  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
can claims  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ;  a  list  of  them  has  been  made.  The  liquidation  of  the  arti- 
cles, of  which  it  is  composed,  shall  be  decided  before  the  rest,  if  it 
does  not  reach  the  sum  of  twenty  millions ;  other  claims  will  be 
comprehended  therein,  but  none  shall  be,  which  exceed  this  sum, 
because  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  two  governments  are  agreed  to 
stop." 

Mr.  Livingston  supposed  that  20,000,000  of  livres  would 
cover  all  the  claims,  for  which  provision  was  made  by  the 
convention  of  1 800,  and  it  was  even  believed,  that  when 
the  list  was  thoroughly  purified,  the  amount  would  not  ex- 
ceed 1 2,000,000.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  con- 
vention of  1803  did  not  debar  any  citizen  from  pursuing 
such  claim,  as  he  might  have  posterior  to  September  30, 
1800; — the  exercise  of  this  right  was  secured  by  a  special 
stipulation.  During  the  nominal  war,  that  existed  with 
France  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we  captured 
from  that  power  83  vessels  ; — 1 1  were  acquitted  not  being 
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found  armed,  and  68  condemned,  half  to  the  captors  and  half 
to  the  Uniled  States ; — all  national  vessels  were  either  paid 
for,  or  restored.  A  memorial  was,  however,  transmitted  td 
the  government,  requesting  that  these  vessels  might  be  with«> 
held,  till  it  was  ascertained  whether  France  would  make 
proper  provision  for  the  claims  of  their  citizens. 

The  year  1806,  the  commencement  of  the  continentiail 
system,  is  the  next  and  third  period  of  the  history  of  the 
claims,  but  a  class  of  an  entirely  different  description  was 
created  under  those  various  and  hostile  acts  of  the  French 
government,  of  which  the  Berlin  decree  was  the  first.  If 
has  been  stated  in  debate  in  Congress,  that  the  claims,  prior 
to  1806,  exceeded -in  amount  200,000,000  of  dollars,  a 
hasty  and  rhetorical  expression  ; — they  do  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 12  or  14,000,000.  They  were  estimated  by  the  en- 
voys in  France  in  1803,  at  20,000,000,  but  various  deduc- 
tions must  be  made  from  that  sum,  such  as  claims  discharged 
by  the  council  of  prizes  or  commissioners, — previous  pay- 
ments,— payments  from  the  Louisiana  purchase  money,-^ 
claims  without  proofs,  &;c.  Against  these  pecuniary  claims 
the  French  government  set  off  various  derfiands  of  a  pecu- 
niary, political  and  mixt  description, — such  as  injuries,  re- 
sulting from  refusal  to  execute  the  guaranty  of  '78, — from 
the  President's  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  '93,— denying 
asylum  to  privateers  and  their  prizes,  and  numerous  indul- 
gences, granted  to  British  ships  of  war,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  United 
States  accept  these  demands  as  an  equivalent,  the  creditors 
have  at  once  a  claim  on  their  own  government.  The  claims 
exist,  and  ought  in  justice  to  be  paid  by  France  or  by  Ame- 
rica, if  the  former  government  has  discharged  herself  from 
that  obligation  or  liability  by  services  rendered  this  country, 
or  by  suffering  violations  of  treaties  without  exacting  immu- 
nities. From  this  statement  the  reader  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  difficulties,  and  most  perplexing  circumstances  and 
considerations,  by  which  these  claims  are  environed  ; — we 
are  almost  tempted  to  say,  overwhelmed.  Under  this  pari 
of  the   subject   two  questions  arise,  one  of  fact  as  to  the 
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aibount  and  validity  of  the  respective  claims,  and  the  other 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  intricate  question,  relating 
to  the  liability  of  the  government.  The  first  does  not,  of 
course,  admit  of  a  discussion  in  this  place,  and,  as  to  the  lasit, 
it  can  only  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  measures 
of  this  country  at  the  periodj  when  these  claims  were  creat- 
ed ; — a  subject  we  have  treated  at  large  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  all  that  portion  of 
counter  claim  on  the  part  of  France,  created  by  the  provision 
of  the  guaranty,  was  renounced  by  that  government  in  the 
first  convention  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  claims,  arising 
under  the  Berlin,  Milan,  Rambouillet,  and  other  decrees 
of  the  imperial  government  of  France  from  1806  to  1810. 

"  The  right  to  an  indemnity,  being  founded  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, extends  to  all  CHses,  where  there  has  been  an  evident  infrac- 
tion of  that  law,  such  as  is  recognised  by  civilized  nations. 

"  Of  the  acts  of  the  former  French  government,  openly  violating 
that  law;  those  issued  on  the  21st  November  1806,  at  Berlin,  and 
on  the  17th  December  1807,  at  Milan,  were  promulgated  in  the 
shape  of  public  decrees,  applicable,  at  least,  nominally,  to  other 
nations,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Other  acts  were,  exclusive- 
ly, directed  against  America;  appearing,  also,  sometimes  under  the 
form  of  decrees,  as  that  of  Bayonne^  of  the  17th  April  1808,  and 
that  of  Rambouillet^  of  the  23d  March  1810;  and,  at  times,  bemg 
only  special  orders  for  seizing  or  selling  certain  American  vessels 
and  cargoes.     To  these  various  acts,  must  be  added  the  wanton 

destruction,  at  different  times,  of  American  vessels  on  the  high 
seas. 

•"^  That  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  so  far  as  they  declared  lia* 
ble  to  capture  and  condemnation  neutral  vessels,  pursuing  an  inno- 
cent commerce,  and  contravening  no  municipal  laws,  were  an  evi* 
dent  violation  of  the  law;  of  nations,  has  not  been,  and  cannot. be'f 
denied'  The  plea  of  retaliation,  grounded  on  a  supposed  acquiesr 
cence  of  neutral  powers  in  certain  acts  of  Great  Britain,  and  urged 
in  justification  of  those  decrees,  was  unjust  in  its  principle,  and 
altogether  inadmissible,  when  affecting  a  neutral  instead  of  an  ene-. 
my.     And,  eveq  that  pretence  for  plundering  a  friendly. power  was 
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abancjoned,  when  the  two  belligerent  governments,  whilst  continu- 
ing to  capture  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  trading  with  their  respec- 
tive enemy,  permitted  a  direct  commerce,  by  means  of  licenses. 
But  that  plea  was,  in  point  of  fact,  destitute  of  foundation  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States.  That  they  had  uniformly  opposed 
the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  on  their  neutral  rights,  is  notori- 
ous. It  is  not  less  true,  and  appears  from  all  their  public  acts  and 
from  the  tenor  of  their  negotiations  with  both  belligerents,  that 
it  was  solely  owing  to  the  acts  of  France,  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  that  still  more  decisive  measures  of  resistance  were  not 
early  adopted  against  Great  Britain.  So  long  as  France  and  Eng- 
land equally  continued  to  violate  the  neutral  rights  of  America,  she 
could  not  have  selected  either  of  those  nations  for  an  enemy,  with- 
out tamely  submitting  to  the  aggressions  of  the  other,  and  without 
deviating  from  that  impartial  course,  which  it  was  her  constant  en- 
deavour to  pursue.  And  when,  at  last,  the  French  decrees  had 
been  revoked,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned,  the  perseverance 
of  England  in  continuing  her  unlawful  orders,  and  in  violating  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  produced  a  declaration  of  war  on  their 
part,  against  that  country. 

^^  Notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  for  losses  sustained  by  their  citizens,  under  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  it  was  intimated  by  your  excellency  that  those  de- 
crees having  been  of  a  general  nature,  other  nations  that  had  also 
experienced  losses  by  their  operation,  would  have  had  an  equal 
right  to  an  indemnity,  and  that  those  acts  not  having  been  enume- 
rated in  the  last  treaties  and  conventions  between  France  and  the 
other  European  powers,  amongst  those  for  which  a  compensation 
should  be  made  by  France,  the  United  States  ought  not  to  expect 
to  be  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  other  nations. 

'^  It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose,  and  it  cannot  have  been 
intended  to  suggest,  that  the  United  States  can  in  any  case  be  bound 
by  treaties  to  which  they  were  not  parties,  and  in  which  no  atten- 
tion whatever  could  have  been  paid  to  their  interest.  Nor  can,  by 
any  correct  analogy,  the  principles  therein  adopted,  be  applied  to 
America. 

^^  The  allied  powers  naturally  sought  to  obtain  indemnity  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  were  most  interested.     Almost  all,  if  not  all  of 
them  had  been,  during  the  late  European  wars,  either  at  war,  or  in 
VOL.   II.  26 
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alliance  with  France,  whilst  the  United  States  had  never  stood  in 
either  of  those  rehitlons  towards  her.  Hence,  it  necessarily  follow- 
ed, that  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  those  powers  di^ 
fered  essentially  from  those  inflicted  by  France  on  American  cili-^ 
zens.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  so  far  as  they  extended 
beyond  prohibitory  municipal  regulations,  although  nominally 
general,  applied  in  fact  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  If 
there  was  any  exception,  it  was  in  amount  too  small,  and  applieclK) 
nations  whose  weight  was  too  inconsiderable,  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Of  the  other  powers,  many  had  no  interest  that  indem- 
nities should  be  obtained  on.  that  account,  whilst  several  of  them, 
namely,  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Naples,  had  a  di- 
rect interest  that  the  principle  should  not  be  admitted.  It  will,  of 
course,  appear,  that,  by  the  convention  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  compensation  is  to  be  made  by  France  for  all  the  property 
of  English  subjects  confiscated  or  sequestered,  not  only  during  the 
last  war,  but  also  during  that  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  including  even  the  loss  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  France,  to  one  third  of  its  nominal  amount,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seizures  and  confiscations  made  in  consequence  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  of  the  prohibitory  laws.  And  the  exception 
precisely  embraces  the  principal  classes  of  injuries,  for  which  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  indemnity,  since  their  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  France  are  the  abuse  on  her  part  of  belligerent  rights 
and  the  unlawful  extension  of  prohibitory  laws  beyond  their  legiti- 
mate sphere. 

"  Not  only  were  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  an  evident  and  ac- 
knowledged violation  of  the  law  of  nations;  not  only  the  plea  of  re- 
taliation against  England,  and  of  a  presumed  acquiescence  in  her  ag- 
gressions was  unfounded,  with  respect  to  the  United  States  ;  not  only 
neither  the  treaties  between  France  and  the  allied  powers  are  bind- 
ing on  America,  nor  the  principles  adopted  in  those  treaties  applica- 
ble to  the  relations  in  which  she  stood  towards  France  ;  but  those 
decrees  were  also  an  open  infraction  of  the  treaties  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  namely,  of  the  1 2th,  1 3th  and  1 4th  articles 
of  the  convention  of  the  30th  of  September  1800,  which  did  not  ex- 
pire till  the  31st  of  July  1809.  For,  it  was  therein  stipulated,  that 
the  citizens  of  either  country  might  sail  with  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandise (contraband  goods  excepted)  from  any  port  whatever,  to 
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any  t)ort  of  the  enemy  of  the  other,  and  from  a  port  of  such  enemy,: 
either  to  a  neutral  port,  or  to  another  port  of  the  enemy,  unless 
such  port  should  be  ac/t/a%  blockaded ;  that  ayessel  sailing  for  an 
enemy's  port  without  knowing  that  the  same  was  blockaded,  should- 
be  turned  awa}',  but  neither  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo  be  confis- 
cated ;  thdt  implements  and  ammunition  of  war,  should  alone  be  con- 
sidered contrabaiid  of  war ;  and  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods,  extending  that  freedom  even  to  an  enemy's  property,  on 
board  the  ships  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  country.  The- 
French  decrees,  in  violation  of  those  stipulations,  after  having  de- 
clared the  British  islands  and  possessions  in  a  state  of  blockade,  al- 
though they  were  not  pretended  to  be  actually  blockaded,  made  li- 
able to  capture  and  condemnation  all  American  (as  well  as  other 
neutral)  vessels  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  from  or  to  an  English  port, 
or  even  which  might  have  been  visited  by  an  English  vessel,  as 
well  as  every  speciea  of  merchandise  belonging  to  English  subjects, 
or  of  Eni^lish  origin. 

"  It  is  true  that,  in  answer  to  the  American  minister  who  had  ap- 
plied for  explanations  respecting  the  construction  intended  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  Berlin  decree,  assurances  were  at  first  given  that  it 
would  produce  no  change  in  the  previous  regojlations  respecting 
neutral  navigators,  nor  in  the  convention  with  the  United  States. 
This  construction,  which  gave  to  that  decree  the  character  only  of 
a  prohibitory  municipal  law,  was  adhered  to  during  the  ten  first 
months  which  followed  its  promulgation  ;  and  it  was  only  in  Sep- 
tember 1807,  that  merchandise  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels 
at  sea  was  declared  liable  to  condemnation,  merely  on  account  of  its 
being  of  British  growth  or  manufacture.  This  fact  is  here  stated 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  the  assurances  which  had  thus 
been  given,  and  the  practical  construction  thus  first  put  on  the  Ber- 
lin decree,  prevented  the  early  opposition  which  otherwise  the 
United  States  would  have  made  to  it;  and  that  this  supposed  acqui- 
escence on  their  part,  served  as  a  pretence  for  the  British  orders  ' 
in  council  of  November  1807,  which  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  French  decree  of  Milan. 

"  The  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Frencli  government,  which  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  United  States,  will  now  be  noticed. 

"  Assailed  by  the  simultaneous  aggressions  of  the  two  belligerent 
powers,  the  first  step  of  the  American  government  was  to  withdraw 
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the  commerce  of  the  United  States  from  the  depredations  to  which 
it  was  every  where  exposed.  An  embargo  was  laid  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1807,  on  all  their  vessels :  and  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  privations  and  the  great  loss  of  revenue  which  were 
incurred,  that  measure  was  persevered  in  during  fifteen  months. 
la  the  mean  while,  strong  remonstrances  were  made  to  the  French 
and  English  governments,  on  the  subject  of  their  unlawful  acts. 
Not  only  was  the  appeal  to  their  justice  fruitless,  but  it  appears 
that,  by  an  order  said  to  have  been  issued  at  Bayonne,  on  the  17th 
of  April  1808,  all  American  vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  France, 
or  which  might  thereafter  come  into  them,  were  directed  to  be 
seized,  on  the  pretence  that  no  vessel  of  the  United  States  could 
then  navigate,  without  infringing  a  law  of  the  United  States,  as  if 
the  infraction  of  a  municipal  law  could  be  lawfully  punished  by  a 
foreign  power;  as  if  it  had  not  been  notorious  that  a  number  of 
American  vessels,  which  were  abroad  when  the  embargo  became 
known  to  them,  remained  in  foreign  seas  and  countries,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  that  law. 

"  The  pressure  of  the  embargo  on  the  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States  became  such,  that  Congress  found  it  proper  to 
modify  that  measure.  By  a  law  of  the  1st  March  1809,  the  act 
laying  an  embargo  was  repealed  with  respect  to  all  countries, 
England  and  France  only  excepted,  and  the  vessels  and  merchan- 
dise of  both  countries  were  excluded  from  the  United  States  after 
the  20th  of  May  following;  with  the  proviso,  that  in  case  either 
France  or  Great  Britain  should  so  revoke  or  modify  their  edicts,  as 
that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
should  be  renewed  with  the  nations  so  doing.  This  law  in  its  na« 
tare  was  entirely  municipal  and  pacific  ;  and  its  object  was  to  avoid 
immediate  hostilities  and  to  give  further  time  for  negotiations  :  to 
withdraw,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  navigation  of  the  United  States 
from  the  operation  of  the  unlawful  acts  of  both  France  and  England, 
aDd  to  give  to  both  sufficient  inducements  for  repealing  their 
edicts,  by  the  actual  privation  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
American  commerce,  and  by  the  prospect,  that  in  case  of  such  re- 
peal by  either  nation,  she  would  again  enjoy  those  advantages  of 
which  her  enemy  would  continue  to  be  deprived. 

^^  The  act  was  officially  communicated  on  the  29th  of  April  1809, 
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by  the  American  minister  to  the  French  government.  It  was  not 
at  that  time  treated  as  hostile  ;  and  if  it  produced  no  favourable 
change,  no  remonstrance  was  made  against  it.  But,  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  orders  were  given  to  seize  ail  the  American 
vessels  in  France  or  in  the  countries  occupied  by  her  arms:  and  af- 
ter a  great  number  had  been  thus  seized,  principally  in  Spain  and 
in  Holland,  an  imperial  decree  was,  on  the  23d  March  1810,  isso- 
ed  at  Kambouillet,  ordering  or  rather  confirming  that  seizure,  ex- 
tending it  to  all  American  vessels  which  had  entered  France  or 
those  countries  since  the  20th  May  1809,  and  directing  that  the 
product  of  the  sales  should  be  deposited  in  the  caisse  d'amortisse- 
ment.  The  act  of  Congress  of  1st  March  1809,  was  alleged  as  the 
motive  for  that  outrageous  measure.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  any  vessel,  the  property  of  French  subjects,  had  been 
forfeited  for  a  violation  of  that  act.  At  least  it  is  not  recollected 
that  any  application  was  made  for  the  remission  of  such  forfeiture, 
to  the  treasury  department,  which,  by  tbe  law,  was  authorized  to 
grant  such  remissions,  and  would  certainly  have  done  it,  in  any 
case  where  the  law  might  not  have  been  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  parties.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  seriously  to  discuss  a  plea, 
which  was  evidently  but  a  pretence  for  plunder.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  the  gross  injustice  of  the  Rambouillet  decree 
consists  in  its  retrospective  operation ;  and  that  if  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  promulgated  an  order,  excluding  American  vessels 
from  the  ports  of  France  and  of  the  countries  occupied  by  her  arms, 
and  pronouncing  the  penalty  of  confiscation  after  due  notice  of  that 
order,  American  citizens  who  might  have  voluntarily  and  knowing<- 
ly  violated  the  provisions  of  what  was  only  a  municipal  law,  would 
have  been  justly  liable  to  its  penalties. 

"  The  American  property  seized  or  captured  by  virtue  either  of 
those  four  general  decrees,  or  of  special  orders,  which  are  but  par- 
tially known  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  may,  in  re- 
ference  to  its  present  situation,  be  classed  under  two  general  heads, 
viz:  that  which  has  never  been  condemned,  and  that  which  has 
been  actually  confiscated. 

"  The  first  class  embraces  the  vessels  and  cargoes  burnt  at  sea, 
and  those  which  have  been  sequestered. 

"  The  vessels  and  cargoes  sequestered,  and  not  condemned,  con- 
sist principally  of  those  seized  at  St.  Sebastian  and  other  places,  in 
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the  latter  end  of  the  year  1809,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  and 
sold  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  Rambouillet.  Fourteen  vessels 
which,  during  that  winter,  had  been  driven  into  Holland,  and  which, 
by  a  particular  agreement  between  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try and  that  of  France,  bearing  date,  it  is  said,  the  16th  Marcb 
1810,  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  France,  are  of  the  same  descrip^ 
tion.  And  exclusively  of  other  special  orders  of  the  same  nature^ 
which  may  not  be  known  to  me,  the  cargoes  of  seven  vessels  arrived 
at  Antwerp  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1807,  and  which  were  per* 
mitted  to  be  landed  there,  were  also  sequestered  and  finally  sold,  by 
virtue  of  an  order  of  government,  dated  the  4th  of  May  1810.  la 
all  these  cases  there  has  been  no  condemnation,  no  final  decision. 
The  vessels  and  cargoes  were  only  seized  and  sold  by  order  of 
government,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  deposited  in  the  caisse 
d^amortissement,  or  in  some  other  public  chest. 

^^  The  right  to  demand  and  obtain  a  decision  on  all  those  suspend-* 
ed  cases,  is  undeniable.  Either  the  proceeds  of  sales  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  lawful  owners  by  virtue  of  that  decision,  or  the  pre- 
sent government  of  France  must  go  beyond  what  had  been  done  by 
the  former  government,  and  decree  the  final  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, which  even  that  government  had  been  unwilling  to  condemn. 
I  will  not  permit  myself  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  there  can  be 
any  hesitation  on  that  question. 

*>  With  respect  to  property  actually  condemned,  without  intend- 
ing to  impair  the  indisputable  right  of  the  United  States,  to  an  in- 
demnity for  every  condemnation  made  by  virtue  of  decrees,  vio- 
lating the  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  1  will  beg  leave  to  add 
some  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  those  decrees  were 
executed,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  an  investigation  and 
revision  of  those  condemnations  ought  to  take  place,  even  if  it  was 
admitted  that  France  had  a  right  to, issue  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, and  to  condemn  vessels  contravening  their  tenor.  The  time 
necessary  to  obtain  information  in  that  respect,  has  occasioned  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  making  this  communication,  since 
the  last  conference  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  with  your  excellency* 

'^  1.  These  condemnations  have,  as  has  already  been  stated,  been 
made  in  contravention  of  an  existing  treaty;  so  far  at  least  as  re-- 
lates  to  property  seized  or  captured  prior  to  the  31st  of  July  1809. 

^'  2.  Several  of  the  condemnations,  pr  rather  acts  of  confiscation, 
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were  made  by  what  has  been  called  "  imperial  decisions,"  mean- 
ing^ thereby  not  those  cases  where  an  appeal  may  have  been  made 
from  the  council  of  prizes  to  the  council  of  state,  but  those  instan- 
ces where  the  order  of  condemnation  issued  from  that  council,  or 
from  Napoleon  himself,  without  any  previous  regular  trial  aa<} 
condemnation  by  the  council  of  prizes.  Such  proceedings  must  be 
considered  as  irregular  and  arbitrary  acts,  contravening  the  usages 
and  law  of  nations.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  for  the  neutral  that  his 
property  should  be  tried  exclusively  by  the  tribunals  of  the  belli- 
gerent, where  a  natural  bias  exists  in  favour  of  the  captors.  It  is 
at  least  necessary  that  the  decisions  should  be  made  by  a  regular 
and  permanent  tribunal,  acting  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  afford- 
ing every  security  of  which  such  an  institution  is  susceptible.  But 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to  demand  that  those  imperial  de- 
cisions should  be  annulled  not  only  as  contravening  the  usages  and 
law  of  nations,  but  as  violating  also  an  existing  treaty.  It  had  been 
stipulated  by  the  22d  article  of  the  jconvention,  of  the  30lh  Sep- 
tember 1800,  "that,  in  all  cases  the  established  courts  for  prize 
causes  in  the  country  to  which  the  prizes  might  be  conducted, 
should  alone  take  cognizance  of  them/'  Of  twenty-seven  vessels 
and  cargoes  (captured  or  seized  prior  to  the  1st  of  November 
1810)  which,  as  appears  by  a  list  now  before  me,  were  condemn- 
ed by  imperial  decisions,  eighteen  had  been  seized  or  captured, 
prior  to  the  3 1st  of  July  1809,  the  day  on  which  the  convention 
expired. 

"  3.  I  have  been  assured  that,  upon  investigation,  it  will  be  found 
that  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  prizes  itself,  have  taken  j 
place,  without  observing  the  forms  prescribed  by  law  ;  without 
giving  an  opportunity  to  the  parties  ofbringing  their  proofs  ;  with- 
out an  examination  of  the  ship  papers,  and,  in  fact,  in  obedience 
to  an  imperial  order.  A  decision  of  the  council,  dated  10th  Sep- 
tember 1811,  and  by  which  six  ships  and  cargoes  were  at  once 
condemned,  is  particularly  mentioned. 

"  4.  The  retrospective  operation  of  the  Rambouillet  decree  has 
already  been  mentioned.  It  will  also  be  found  that,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  Milan  decree  has  received  a  similar  construction,  and 
that  vessels  have  been  condemned  for  having  contravened  that  de- 
cree, which  could  not  have  known  its  existence,  having  sailed  from 
American  ports  either  before,  or  a  short  time  after,  it  had  been  is- 
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Bued,  and  the  alleged  infraction  of  the  decree  itself  having,  at  least 
in  one  instance,  taken  place  prior  to  its  date. 

^^  5.  It  might  have  heen  expected,  that,  when  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  were  declared  to  he  revoked  from  and  after  the  Ist' 
of  November  1810,  no  further  condemnations  would  take  place 
with  respect  to  cases  not  yet  decided  at  that  time ;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  appears  that  forty-eight  ships  and  cargoes,  previously, 
seized  or  captured,  were  condemned  subsequent  to  that  day,  name* 
ly,  by  the  Council  of  Prizes,  eighteen  before,  and  ten  after,  the 
28th  of  April  1811  ;  and  by  imperial  decisions,  eleven  before,  and 
nine  after,  the  last  mentioned  day.  Yet  the  decree  of  that  day 
(28th  April  1811)  enacts  and  declares,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  are,  from  and  after  the  1st  November  1810,  definitively 
considered,  as  if  they  had  not  existed  (^comme  non  avenus)  with  re- 
spect to  American  vessels. 

"6.  Several  condemnations  were  made  for  frivolous  pretences, 
of  vessels  captured  after  the  Ist  Nov.  1810,  or,  in  other  cases 
which  the  general  decrees  could  not  reach ;  such  as  alleged  irre- 
gularities in  the  certificates  of  origin,  or  in  other  ship  papers;  pre- 
sumed navigation  under  British  convoy ;  mutiny  on  board  ;  inten- 
tion to  remit  the  proceeds  of  sales  through  England. 

"  It  appears,  from  the  preceding  statement,  that,  independent  of 
the  illegality  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  there  is  sufficient 
cause  for  the  revision  of  the  condemnations  which  have  taken 
place.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  novel  in  that  course.  A  number  of 
unlawful  captures  of  American  vessels  having  been  made  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  commencement  of  her  war  with  France,  particu- 
larly by  virtue  of  certain  British  orders  in  council,  of  the  6th  No- 
vember 1793,  it  was  agreed,  by  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 1794,  between  the  United  States  and  England,  that  full  and 
complete  compensation  should  be  made  by  the  British  government 
for  the  losses  and  damage  sustaif^ed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  their, 
vessels  and  other  property,  under  colour  of  authority  or  commis- 
sions from  his  Britannic  Majesty  ;  and  a  sum  exceeding  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  specie,  was  actually  paid  to  Ame-i 
rican  citizens,  by  the  decision  of  the  joint  commission  appointed  in 
conformity  with  the  said  treaty. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to 
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joar  ezcelleDcj  an  arrangement,  fonnded  on  the  following  basis,  in 
which,  without  abandoning  the  just  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  a  positive  stipulation  is  avoided,  which  would,  at  this 
time,'  bind  the  government  of  France  to  make  compensation  gene- 
rally for  all  the  condemnations  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

^^  Ist.  That  the  government  of  France  will  engage  to  make  com^ 
pensation  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States:  1.  For  all  vessels 
and  cargoes  captured,  seized,  or  sequestered,  which  have  not  been 
definitively  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Frizes,  and  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  placed  either  in  the  public  treasury,  in  the  caisse 
d^fimortissement,  or  in  any  other  public  chest ;  and  also  for  all  ves<* 
sels  and  cargoes  destroyed  at  sea,  and  likewise  not  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Prizes  :  2.  For  the  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  such 
other  irregular  or  unlawful  seizures,  captures,  or  condemnations, 
as  will  be  decreed,  by  a  joint  commission,  to  have  been  made 
contrary  to  public  law  and  justice,  or  in  contravention  of  existing 
treaties. 

^  2d.  That  a  joint  commission  (or  commissions)  shall  be  estab^ 
lished,  with  power,  1.  To  liquidate  the  amount  due  for  property 
either  destroyed  at  sea,  or  sequestered  and  not  definitively  condemn- 
ed as  aforesaid  :  2.  To  decide  in  what  other  cases  of  irregular  or 
unlawful  seizures,  captures,  or  condemnations,  the  government  of 
France  is  justly  bound  to  make  also  compensation,  and  to  what 
amount.'' 

This  exposition  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1816.  No 
answer  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  French  government,  and 
though  the  validity  of  the  claims  has  never  been  denied, 
care  has  been  used  to  avoid,  on  all  occasions,  a  discussion, 
not  only  of  the  principle,  on  which  they  rested,  but  of  the 
details,  embraced  in  the  diflFerent  cases.  This  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  claims  in  general ;  as  to  the  vessels  burnt  at  sea, 
and  those,  the  proceeds  of  which  had  been  sequestered  and 
deposited  in  the  caisse  d'amortissement,  M.de  Richelieu,  soon 
after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  letter,  observed  that  his 
government  was  disposed  to  propose  an  indemnity,  but  this 
has  never  been  done.  In  the  face  of  a  convention,  conclud- 
ed at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  by  which  France  agreed 
to   pay   the   demands  of  the   subjects  of  all  the  European 
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f)qwers,  that  government  could  Dot,  with  tte  least  shadow- 
of  .'consistency,  refuse  to  assume  those  of  the  citi2^en£i  6f  tfail) 
country.  It  was  siipposed  in  the  outset,  that  the  C^^urppeaA 
claims  would  not  exceed  150,000,000  of  francs,  but  having 
in  fact  amounted  to  a  sum,  much  beyond  all  previous  calcu- 
lation, the  French  minister  pleaded  the  total  inability  of  his 
government  to  enter,  at  that  embarrassing,  disastrous  time, 
into  fresh  ^engagements.  And  without  rejecting  absolutely 
the  demands  of  our  citizens,  he  considered  a  silent  post- 
ponement of  the  subject  the  most  desirable  course.  In  the 
summer  of  1817,  M.  de  Richelieu  informed  Mr.  Gallatin,  he 
wished  it  understood,  that  the  postponement  for  spoliations 
was  not  a  rejection,  that  a  portion  of  them  was  considered 
as  founded  in  justice,  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  cotumit 
his  government  by  any  positive  promise,  but  that  it  was  their, 
intention  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  discharge  of  just 
demands,  as  soon  as  they  were  extricated  from  their  present 
embarrassments  :  still  he  insisted  on  his  former  ground,  thait 
they  could  not,  at  present,  recognise  the  debt,  or  adjust  its 
amount. 

The  American  government  did  not  seek  for  a  discharge 
oi  these  claims  ;«— merely  a  liquidation  of  them.  .  During 
the  two  years,  immediately  succeeding  the  second  return  erf 
the  king,  when  a  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  to 
the  amount  of  460,000,000  of  francs,  had  been  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  European  creditors,  we  are  obliged  to 
attribute  to  any  thing,  but  a  sense  of  justice,  the  refusal  of 
the  French  ministry,  even,  to  admit  a  discussion  and  examir 
nation  of  our  demand.  To  allow  the  doubtful  and  exagge- 
rated claims  of  European  creditors,  and  to  create  a  valuable 
stock  with  a  high  rate  of  interest  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
them,  is  a  feeble  apology  for  denying  even  a  hearing  to  the 
American.  If  this  country  had  urged  an  immediate  pay*^ 
ment,  the  answer  would  have  been  a  sufficient,  certainly,  a 
reasonable  one,  that  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  king« 
dom  rendered  the  measure  extremely  difficult.  We  pressed 
onlj  for  a  liquidation,  and  it  would  have  been  extraordinary, 
indeed,  if  we  had  suffered   our  claims,  so  obviously  just,  of 
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SO  Uhrge  dm  mtiouat,  9U8cepiibIe,  as  tb^j  are,  of  p&oof.  and 
analysfa^  to  Ue  dorniant  and  neglected,  when  tb^  agents  of* 
the  smallesl  states  in  Gerraanjr  were  extorting,  wil;h  a  zef|l> 
and  pertinaeitj,  savouring  of  any  thing,  but  regard  to  the. 
situation  of  the  French  government,  not  onty  discussiofia^> 
but  payments  for  demands,  to  say  the  least,  rendered  cosiiv^> 
plicated  and^  apocryphal  by  long  standing,  an  inflated  charac*** 
ter,  and  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  origin.  But  they  were 
presented  under  the  patronage  of  half  a  million  of  men  \m 
arms,  and  as  the  American  claims  were  not  accompanied 
with  the  same  advantages,  a  consideration  of  them  has  been* 
delayed  from  time  to  time,  till  an  opportunity  was  offered* 
France,  by  an  unlocked  for  circumstance,  of  bringing  the 
negotiation  absolutely  to  a  close.  The  United  States  forbore* 
fo  press  their  claims  during  the  time  of  the  occupation  of 
France  by  the  allied  troops,  and  yielded  to  the  representa- 
tions of  that  government  of  the  impossibility,  they  were  un*- 
der,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  European  demands, 
to  undertake  a  liquidation  of  tbem.  But  whet>  the  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and  a  final  adjustment  made  of  the  lattei^ 
claims,  endeavours  were  used^  both  in  formal  communieaW 
tions  and  in  eonferenoes,  to  procure  an  official  examination 
and  some  sort  of  provision  for  them.  But  all  arrangements 
were  carefully  avoided  to  the  degree,  that  the  original  letter 
of  Mr.Gallatin  of  November  1816,  was  not  only  never  an<i 
swered,  but  we  have  no  recollection  of  observing,  in  any  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  time,  an  official  acknowledgment 
of  its  having  beeti  received-  How  long  this  mode  of  tr^Ht^* 
ing  the  subject  would  have  been  persevered  in,  would  ha^d 
depended  principally,  we  imagine,  on  the  forbearance,  tbe 
American  government  wogld  have  thought  proper  to  have 
exercised,  but  soon  after  the  commercial  convention  of  18S2 
was  concluded,  a  new  obstacle  arose,  immediately  seized  updb 
by  France,  and  of  which,  thus  far,  a  successful  use  has  been 
fiiade<  We  perceive  no  intimation  of  this  extraordinary 
pretension  on  the  part  of  France  till  the  summer  andautumn 
of  that  year.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Vib 
lele  ia  a  letter  of  November  1822  :  .     ■• 
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^  Id  this  spirit  of  reciprocal  justice,  I  ha've  received  the  claims, 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  transmit  to  me,  and  with*^ 
out  prejudging  any  thing  in  their  regard,  I  must  first  of  all,  siri, 
remark  to  you,  that  France  has,  also,  claims  pending,  or  to  be  pro-; 
doced  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  would  appear, 
agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the  two  parties  and  to  the  reciprocity 
of  justice  and  of  protection,  to  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  states 
have  equally  a  right,  that  these  affairs  should  be  examined  and  ax^ 
ranged  unanimously  by  way  of  negotiation. 

^^  His  Majesty^s  intention  would  be,  that  these  claims  and  the 
other  points  in  dispute  upon  which  the  convention  of  24  June  has 
not  been  able  to  pronounce,  should  be  the  object  of  this  negotia- 
tion, in  order  to  terminate  simultaneously  and  in  a  definitive  man- 
ner every  dispute  between  the  two  states,  especially  in  what  con- 
cerns the  duties,  received  in  Louisiana  on  the  French  commerce, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  ces^ 
sion.'' 

After  six  years  delay,  postponement  and  absolute  denial  of 
a  liquidation,  or  even  an  examination,  or  an  official  notice  of 
the  state  paper,  in  which  the  subject  was  properly  and  forci- 
bly brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, when  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  more  favourablei 
disposition  fell  from  any  quarter,  and  this  country  appeared^ 
to  be  patiently,  though  very  unwillingly,  waiting  for  ths^t 
auspicious  juncture  of  affairs,  when  th6  business  could  be 
presented  with  some  degree  of  effect,  and  reinforced  by  col-, 
lateral  considerations,  a  new  course  and  shape  is  unexpect- 
edly given  to  it.  For  this  change  of  policy  we  are  proba- 
bly indebted  to  the  accidental  appearance  of  a  stipulation, 
which  the  address  of  French  diplomatists  has  invested  with 
a  degree  of  importance,  sufficiently  great,  to  induce  them  to 
venture  upon  the  investigation  of  the  American  claims, 
Though  the  affair  has  now  been  forced,  by  an  unnatural  pro- 
cess, into  another  channel,  this  country  has  not  the  least 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  that  circumstance,  nor  is 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  ^nd  satisfactory  adjustment,  at  all, 
increased.  The  claims  are  good  ;  they  have  been  officially 
presented  ;  they  admit  of  an  easy  and  rapid  investigation^ 
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and  we  have  little  doubt,  that  FraDce  will  ultimately  yield  to 
the  firmness  and  steadiness,  with  which  this  deipand  will  be 
maintained.  Occasional  allusions  have  been  made  to  this 
matter  from  the  date  of  the  extract  of  M.  de  Yillele's  letter 
to  the  present  time,  but  no  impression  has  been  made  on  th« 
French  government.  We  shall  close  this  account  by  recti- 
ing  a  passage  from  one  of  the  last  letters  of  Mr.  6allatrii5 
which  contains  all  the  information  to  be  afforded  in  relation 
to  it. 

^'  I  have  special  powers  to  negotiate  a  convention,  providing  for 
the  just  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  against  France,  as 
also  for  the  like  claims  of  French  subjects  against  the  United  States, 
with  such  person  or  persons,  as  may  have  a  like  authority  from  his 
most  Christian  Majesty. 

^^  As  minister  of  the  United  States,  I  am  authorized  to  discuss  the 
question,  respecting  the  construction  of  the  8th  article  of  the  Loui- 
siana treaty,  and  to  give  and  receive  explanations  on  that  subject. 
But  the  negotiation  on  that  point,  having  been  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, no  special  powers  in  that  respect  have  been  transmitted  to 
me.  I  had  understood  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  I  had  the 
honour  to  have  with  your  excellency  on  the  23d  of  September, 
and  had  accordingly  written  to  my  government,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  insist,  that  that  subject  should  be  blended  with .  that  of 
private  claims.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  it  would  be  utterly  un- 
just to  make  the  admission  of  these  to  depend  on  the  result  of  a 
negotiation  on  a  subject,  with  which  they  have  no  connexion  wbatr 
ever,  and  the  difficulties,  respecting  which,  ar^  of  a  date,  posterior 
to  that  of  the  claims. 

^^  All  the  representations,  which  his  majesty^s  government  has 
made  to  that  of  the  United  States,  whether  on  private  or  on  public 
subjects,  have  uniformly  been  taken  into  consideration  and  received 
that  attention,  to  which  they  were  so  justly  entitled.  In  no  in- 
stance has  the  government  of  the  United  States  declined  to  open  a 
discussion  on  any  subject  thus  offered  to  their  consideration. by 
France,  or  made  it  a  preliminary  condition,  that  the  discussion 
should,  also,  embrace  some  other  subject,  in  which  they  might 
happen  to  take  a  greater  interest.  The  question,  respecting  the 
8th  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  has  in  particular  been  the  sub- 
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jecf  of  a  YolumlBQus  correspoiuHnce  in  the  course  qF  if  hich  .^Hc^ 
wrgaments  in  support  of  the  coostructiou,  insisted  on  by  each  pactjf 
vcspectiveljTy  were  made  known  to  the  otker.     1  have,  in  the  mca^ 
wbUe^  for  six  jears  made  unceasing  applications  to  his  majest^'^ 
gQvernmtent  for  the  settlement  of  ckims  to  a  vast  amount,  affecting 
tlpe  iinterest  of  numerous  individuals,  and  arising  from  flagrant  YicH> 
lalSoDS  of  tbe  law  of  nations  and  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States^ 
Ifvitiiout  having  ever  been  able  to  obtain  to  this  day  satisfaction  in 
a  single  instance,  or  even  that  the  subject  should  be   taken  intp 
consideration  and   discussed.     After  so  many  vexatious  delays,  for 
which  different  causes  have  at  different  times  been  assigned,  it  can- 
not now  be  intended  again  to  postpone  the  investigation  of  that  sub^ 
ject  by  insisting  that  it  should  be  treated  in  connexion  with  one 
foreign  to  it,  and  which  has  already  been  discussed.     The  United 
States  have,  at  least,  the  right  to  ask,  that  their  demands  should^ 
also,  be  examined  and  discussed,  and,  I  trust,  that  since  I  am  au- 
thorized to  treat,  as  well  concerning  the  claims  of  French  subjects 
against  the  United  States,  as  respecting  those  of  American  citizens 
against  France,  a  distinct  negotiation  to  that  effect  will  be  opened 
without  any  further  delay." 


NAPLES, 


This  country  has  claims  on  the  government  of  Naples  of 
isimilar  character  and  resting  on  the  same  foundation,  with 
those,  of  which  an  account  has  just  been  given.  Witliatn 
Pinkney  of  Baltimore,  appointed,  in  the  spring  of  1816, 
minister  to  Russia,  was  furnished  with  a  similar  commission 
and  a  letter  of  credence  to  Naples,  and  with  instructions  to 
present  the  American  claims.  He  arrived  there  in  August 
of  the  same  year  in  the  Washington  line  of  hattle  ship,  and 
having  remained  in  that  capital  a  few  weeks,  went  into  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  is  ably  stated  rn  his  let- 
ter of  August  24, 181 6,  to  the  Marquess  di  Circello,  minister 
of  state. 

^  The  qq^ersigned  is  sure,  that  the  appeal,  which  he  is  about 
to  make  to  the  well  known  justice  of  his  Sicilian  majesty  in  the 
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txBtne  and  by  thie  orders  of  his  government,  WiM  receive  a  delibera(<! 
^nd  candid  consideration  ;  and  that  if  it  shall  appear,  as  he  trusts  it 
WllJ,  to  be  recohinietided  by  those  principles,  which  it  is  the  interest 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  governments  to  observe  aod  maintain,  th^' 
claim,  involved  iti  it,  will  be  admitted  effectnally  and  promptly.^ 

^^  It  cannot  but  be  known  to  his  excellency  the  Marquess  di  CirceU 
i&y  ¥h^,  on  the  1st  July  1809,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the 
th^'n  government  of  Naples  addressed  to  Frederick  Degan,  £sq. 
(hen  consul  of  the  United  States,  an  official  letter,  containing  an  in- 
vitat^oD  to  all  American  vessels,  having  on  board  the  usual  certifi- 
cates of  origin  and  other  regular  papers,  to  come  direct  to  Naple^ 
with  their  cargoes  ;  and  that  the  same  minister  caused  that  invita- 
tion to  be  published  in  every  possible  mode,  in  order  that  it  might 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  those,  whom  it  concerned.  It  will  not 
be  qoestioDed,  that  the  promise  of  security,  necessarily  implied  Yti 
this  measure^  had  every  title  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  Europe 
to  the*  confidence  of  distant  and  peaceable  merchants.  The  mer- 
chants of  America,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  did  confide* 
upon  the  credit  and  under  the  protection  of  that  promise  they  sent 
to  Naples  many  valuable  vessels  and  cargoes,  navigated  and  docu- 
mented with  scrupulous  regularity,  and  in  no  respect  obnoxious 
to  molestation;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  destination, 
to  which  they  had  been  allured,  when  they  were  seized  without 
distinction  as  prize,  or  as  otherwise  forfeited  to  the  Neapolitan 
government  upon  pretexts,  the  most  frivolous  and  idle.  These 
arbitrary  seizures  were  followed  with  a  rapacious  haste  by  sum- 
mary decrees,  confiscating,  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  the 
same  government,  the  whole  of  the  property,  which  had  thus 
been  brought  within  its  grasp,  and  these  decrees,  which  wanted, 
even  the  decent  affectation  of  justice,  were  immediately  carried 
into  execution  against  all  the  remonstrances  of  those,  whom  they 
oppressed,  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  state." 

^The  right  of  the  innocent  victims  of  this  unequalled  act  of 
fraud  and  rapine  to  demand  retribution  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
only  question  is,  from  whom  are  they  entitled  to  demand  it? 
Those,  who  at  that  moment  ruled  in  Naples,  and  were,  in  fact  and 
in  the  view  of  the  world,  the  government  of  Naples,  have  passed 
away  before  retribution  could  be  obtained,  although  not  before  it 
was  required,  and  if  the  right  to  retribution  regards  only  the  per- 
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SODS  of  those  rulers,  as  private  and  ordinary  lyrong  doers,  the 
American  merchant,  whom  they  deluded  and  despoiled  in  the  garb 
and  with  the  instruments  and  for  the  purposes  of  sovereignty,  must 
despair,  forever,  of  redress." 

^  The  general  principle,  that  a  civil  society  may  contract  oblin 
gations  through  its  actual  government,  whatever  that  may  he,  and 
that  it  is  not  absolved  from  them  by  reason,  simply,  of  a  change  of 
government  or  of  rulers,  is  universally  received  as  incontrovertJh 
t>1e.  It  is  admitted,  not  merely  by  writers  on  public  law  as  i^ 
speculative  truth,  but  by  states  and  statesmen  as  a  practical  rale, 
;ind  accordingly  history  is  full  of  examples  to  prove,  that  the  un- 
disturbed possessor  of  sovereign  power  in  any  society,  whether  a 
rightful  possessor  or  not,  with  reference  to  other  claimants  of  that 
power,  may  not  only  be  the  lawful  object  of  allegiance,  but,  by 
many  of  its  acts  in  quality  of  sovereign  de  facto,  may  bind  the 
society  and  those,  who  come  after  him,  as  rulers,  although  their 
title  be  adverse  to,  or  even  better  than  his  own.  The  Marquess 
di  Circello  does  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  the  earlier  annals  of 
England  in  particular  abound  in  instruction  upon  this  head. 

"  With  regard  to  just  and  beneficial  contracts,  entered  into  by 
such  a  sovereign  with  the  merchants  of  foreign  nations,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  with  regard  to  the  detention  and  confiscation  of 
their  property  for  public  uses,  and  by  his  authority  in  direct  viola-f 
tion  of  a  pledge  of  safety,  upon  the  faiih  of  which,  that  property 
arrived  within  the  reach  of  confiscation,  this  continuing  responsi- 
bility stands  upon  the  plainest  foundation  of  natural  equity. 

"  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  a  merchant  is  called  upon  to  in- 
vestigate, as  he  prosecutes  his  traffic,  the  title  of  every  sovereign, 
with  whose  ports  and  under  the  guaranty  of  whose  plighted  word 
be  trades.  He  is  rarely  competent.  There  are  few  in  any  sta- 
tion, who  are  competent  to  an  investigation,  so  full  of  delicacy,  so 
perplexed  with  facts  and  principles  of  a  peculiar  character,  far  re- 
moved from  the  common  concerns  of  life.  His  predicament  would 
be,  to  the  last  degree,  calamitous  if,  in  an  honest  search  ailter 
commercial  profit  he  might  not  take  governments,  as  he  finds 
them,  and  consequently  rely  at  all  times  upon  the  visible,  exclu- 
sive, acknowledged  possession  of  supreme  authority.  If  he  sees 
all  the  usual  indications  of  established  rule,  all  the  distinguishing 
concomitants  of  real,  undisputed  power,   it  cannot  be,  that  it  cai;^ 
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be  his  duty  to  discuss  mysterious  theories  above  his  capacity,  or 
foreign  to  his  purduits,  and,  moreover,  to  connect  the  results  of 
those  speculations  with  events,  of  which  his  knowledge  is  either 
imperfect,  or  erroneous.  If  he  sees  the  obedience  of  the  people 
and  the  acquiescence  of  neighbouring  princes,  it  is  impossible, 
that  it  can  be  his  duty  to  examine  before  he  ships  his  merchandise, 
whether  it  be  fit,  these  should  acquiesce,  or  those  obey.  If,  in 
short,  he  finds  nothing  to  interfere  with  or  qualify  the  dominion, 
which  the  head  of  the  society  exercises, over  it  and  the  domain 
which  it  occupies,  it  is  the  dictate  of  reason,  sanctioned  by  all  ex- 
perience, that  he  is  bound  to  look  no  further. 

^^  It  can  be  of  no  importance  to  him  that,  notwithstanding  all 
these  appearances,  announcing  lawful  rule,  the  mere  right  to  fill 
the  throne  is  claimed  by,  or,  even,  resides  in  another  than  the 
actual  occupant.  The  latent  right,  (supposing  it  to  exist)  dis- 
jointed from  and  controverted  by  the  fact,  is  to  him  nothing,  while 
it  continues  to  be  latent.  It  is  the  sovereign  only  in  possession, 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  know.  It  is  with  him  only  that  he  can 
enter  into  engagements.  It  is  through  him  only  that  he  can  deal 
with  the  society.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  the  sovereign  in  posses- 
sion is  incapable,  on  account  of  a  conflict  of  title  between  him  and 
another,  who  barely  claims,  but  makes  no  eft'ort  to  assert  his  claim, 
of  pledging  the  public  faith  of  the  society  and  of  the  monarch  to 
foreign  traders  for  commercial  and  other  objects,  we  are  driven  to 
the  monstrous  conclusion,  that  the  society  is,  in  effect  and  indefi« 
nitely,  cut  off  from  all  conimunication  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  has  and  can  have  no  organ,  by  which  it  can  become  accountable 
to,  or  make  any  contract  with  foreigners,  by  which  needful  sup- 
plies may  be  invited  into  its  harbours,  by  which  famine  may  be 
averted  or  redundant  productions  be  made  to  find  a  market  in  the 
wants  of  strangers.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an  outcast  from  the  great 
community  of  nations,  at  the  verj^  moment,  too,  when  its  existence 
in  the  form,  which  it  has  assumed,  may  every  where  be  admitted. 
And,  even,  if  the  dormant  claim  to  the  throne  should,  at  last,  by  a 
fortunate  coincidence  of  circumstances  become  triumphant  and 
unite  itself  to  the  possession,  this  harsh  and  palsying  theory  has  no 
assurance  to  give  either  to  the  society,  or  to  those  who  may  in- 
cline to  deal  with  it,  that  its  moral  capacity  is  restored,  that  it  is 
an  outcast  no  longer,  and  that  it  may  now,  through  the  protecting 
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will  of  its  new  sovereign,  do  wh^t  it  coald  not  do  before.  It  con- 
tains, of  course,  no  adequate  and  certain  provision  against'  evttn 
the  perpetuity  of  the  dilemma,  which  it  creates.  If,  therefore,  4 
civil  society  is  not  competent,  when  in  entire  possession  of  thtt 
sovereignty,  to  enter  into  such  promises  to  the  members  of  oth^ir 
societies,  as  necessity  or  convenience  may  require,  and  to  remdki 
unanswerable  for  the  breach  of  them,  into  whatsoever  shape  the 
Society  may  ultimately  be  cast,  or  in  whatsoever  hands  the  gov- 
ernment may  ultimately  fall ;  if  a  sovereign,  entirely  in  possessioD, 
is  not  able,  for  that  reason  alone,  to  incur  a  just  responsibilit}'  in 
his  political  or  corporate  character  to  the  citizens  of  other  conn- 
tries,  and  to  transmit  that  responsibility,  even,  to  those,  who  suc- 
ceed him  by  displacing  him,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the 
moral  capacity  of  a  civil  society  is  any  thing  but  a  name,  or  the 
responsibility  of  sovereigns  any  thing  but  a  shadow.  And  here  the 
undersigned  will  take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  that  it  is  scarcely  for 
the  interest  of  sovereigns  to  inculcate  as  a  maxim,  that  their  lost 
dominions  can  only  be  recovered  at  the  expense  of  the  unoffending 
citizen  of  states  in  amity,  or,  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  to  make 
that  recovery  the  practical  consummation  of  intermediate  injustice, 
by  utterly  extinguishing  the  hope  of  indemnity  and,  even,  the  title 
to  demand  it. 

^^  The  undersigned  will  now,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and 
precision,  recall,  to  the  recollection  of  his  Excellency  the  Marquess 
di  Circello  the  situation  of  the  government  of  Murat  at  the  epoch 
of  the  confiscations  in  question.  Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or 
foundation  of  that  government,  it  had  for  some  time  been  established. 
It  had  obtained  such  obedience  as,  in  such  times,  was  customary, 
and  had  manifested  itself,  not  only  by  active  internal  exertions  of 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  but  by  important  external  trans- 
actions with  old  and  indisputably  regular  governments.  It  had 
been  (as  long  afterwards  it  continued  to  be)  recognised  by  the 
greatest  potentates  as  one  of  the  European  family  of  states,  and 
had  interchanged  with  them  ambassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls.  And  Great  Britain  by  an  order  in  council  of  the 
2(ith  April  1809,  which  modified  the  system  of  constructive  block- 
ade, promulgated  by  the  orders  of  November  1807,  had  excepted 
the  Neapolitan  territories  with  other  portions  of  Italy  from  the 
operation  of  that  system,  that  neutrals  might  no  longer  be  prevent- 
*  ed  from  trading  with  them." 
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— -^"  The  wrong,  which  the  government  of  Marat  inflicted 
ufioo  Ainerican  citizens,  wanted  nothing,  that  might  give  to  it 
atrocity  or  effect  as  a  rohbery,  introduced  by  treachery  ;  but,  how- 
ever pernicious  or  execrable,  it  was  still  reparable,  it  left  in  iha 
sqfferers  and  their  nation  a  right,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten or  abandoned,  of  seeking  and  obtaining  ample  redress,  not 
fjrom  Mural  siinply,  (who  individually  was  lost  in  the  sovereign) 
but  from  the  government  of  the  country,  whose  power  he  abused. 
By  what  course  of  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  incontesta- 
ble right,  froni  which  that  government  could  never  have  escaped, 
has  been  destro3'ed  by  the  reaccession  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  after 
a  long  interval,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  same  territories  ? 

^'  That  such  a  result  cannot  in  any  degree  be  inferred  from  the 
misconduct  of  the  American  claimants  is  certain  ;  for  no  misconduct 
18  imputable  to  them.  They  were  warranted  in  every  view  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe  in  holding  commercial  communication  with 
Naples,  in  the  predicament  in  which  they  found  it,  and  in  trusting 
to  the  direct  and  authentic  assurances,  which  the  government  of 
the  place  affected  to  throw  over  them  as  a  shield  against  every 
danger.  Their  shipments  were  strictly  within  the  terms  of  those 
assurances,  and  nothing  was  done  by  the  shippers  or  their  agents, 
by  which  the  benefit  of  them  might  be  lost  or  impaired. 

*^  From  what  other  source  can  such  a  result  be  drawn  ?  Will  it 
be  said,  that  the  proceeds  of  these  confiscations  were  not  applied 
to  public  purposes  during  the  sovereignty  of  Murat,  or  that  they 
produced  no  public  advantages  with  reference,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent government  ought  to  be  liable  ?  The  answer  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion is,  that  let  the  fact  be  as  It  may,  it  can  have  no  influence 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  enough,  that  the  confiscations  themselves 
and  the  promise  of  safety,  which  they  violated,  were  acts  of  state, 
proceeding  from  him,  who  was  then  and  for  several  successive 
years  the  sovereign.  The  derivative  liability  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment reposes,  not  upon  the  good  either  public  or  private,  which 
inay  have  been  the  fruit  of  such  a  revolting  exhibition  of  power, 
emancipated  from  all  the  restraints  of  principle,  but  upon  the  gen- 
eral foundation,  which  the  undersigned  has  already  had  the  honour 
to  expose. 

^^  To  follow  the  proceeds  of  these  spoliations  into  the  public 
treasury,  and  tjience  to  all  the  uses  to  which  they  were  finally 
made  subservient,  can  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  American 
claimant.     It  is  a  task,  which  he  has  no  means  of  performing,  and 
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wluch,  if  performed  by  otherS|  could  neither  strengthen  his  case 
nor  enfeeble  it.     And  it  may  confidently  be  insisted  not  only  that 
be  liat  no  concern  with  the  particular  application  of  these  proceed 
Wt  that,  even,  if  he  had,  he  would  be  authorized  to  rely  upon  the 
presumption,  that  they  were  applied  as  public  money  to  public 
•ndf,  or  left  in  the  public  coffers.     It  must  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  whatever  may  have  been  the  destiny  of  these  unhallowed 
spoils,  they  cannot  well  have  failed  to  be  instrumental  in  meliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  country.     They  afforded  extraordinary  pe- 
cuniary means,  which,  as  far  as  they  extended,  must  have  saved  it 
from  augmentation  of  its  burdens,  or,  by  relieving  the  ordinary 
revenue,  made  that  revenue  adequate  to  various  improvements 
either  of  use  or  beauty,  which,  otherwise,  it  could  not  have  ac- 
complished.    The  territories,  therefore,  under  the  sway  of  Murat 
must  be  supposed  to  have  returned  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty  less  ex- 
hausted, more  embellished  and  more  prosperous,  than  if  the  pro- 
perty of  American  citizens  had  not,  in  the  mean  time,  been  sacri- 
ficed to  cupidity  and  cunning.     It  must  further  be  remembered, 
4hat  a  part  of  that  property  was  notoriously  devoted  to  the  public 
service.     Some  of  the  vessels,  seized  by  orders  of  Murat  were,  on 
account  of  their  excellent  construction,  converted  into  vessels  of 
war,  and  as  such  commissioned  by  the  government ;  and  the  mn 
dersigned  is  informed,  that  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
officers  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  and  used  and  claimed  as  belonging 
to  him." 

This  letter,  after  some  delay,  was  answered  by  the  Mar- 
quess di  Circello,  though  Mr.  Pinkney  had  at  the  time  left 
Naples  for  St.  Petersburg.  We  shall  give  some  extracts  from 
the  reply,  and  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  Neapolitan 
government  have  declared  themselves,  by  no  means,  respon- 
sible for  these  demands.  In  this  position,  they  haVe  gone 
one  step  beyond  any  other  European  state. 

^^  The  demand  of  Mr.  Pinkney  would  not  be,  on  this  account, 
the  less  invalid,  since  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  American 
vessels  and  cargoes  were  acts,  which  proceeded  directly  from  the 
power  and  from  the  will  of  Bonaparte.  There  exists,  in  fact,  in 
the  archives  of  the  treasury  a  report  of  the  minister.  Agar,  who 
presided  over  that  department  in  1809,  addressed  to  Murat,  who 
was  then  at  Paris. 
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^^  The  minister  relates  in  this  report,  that  two  American  ships 
had  arrived  at  Naples,  one  from  Salem,  the  other  last  from  Algiers, 
laden  with  colonial  produce,  and  that  the  necessary  orders  had 
heen  given  to  put  the  same  under  sequestration,  conformahly  td 
the  directions,  antecedently  issued  from  higher  authority,  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  vessels,  arrived  at  Naples  before  the  departure 
of  Murat  for  Paris. 

^'  He  proceeds  then  to  point  out  the  great  benefit,,  which  the 
treasury  would  derive  from  opening  the  market  to  the  colonial 
produce  lying  on  board  those  ships,  or  in  the  custom  house  of  Na- 
ples, by  the  duties,  which  would  be  collected  upon  the  sale  of  it, 
and  upon  the  export  of  the  oils  which  the  Americans  would  take 
as  return  cargoes. 

^^  The  minister  remarks,  in  fine,  that  the  confiscation  itself  of 
the  American  vessels  and  cargoes  was  but  an  inconsiderable  re- 
source, compared  with  the  very  great  advantage,  which  would 
have  resulted  to  the  treasury  from  an  active  American  trade,  could 
it  have  been  tolerated  in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

^^  Murat  did  not  deem  himself  authorized  to  decide  in  any  way,  and 
submitted  the  report  to  his  brother  in  law  Napoleon,  who  decreed 
in  margin,  that  Ihe  vessels  and  cargoes  should  be  confiscated,  be- 
cause the  embargo  laid  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  induced 
him  to  believe,  that  the  produce  must  be  British  property,  and  its 
inlrodoction  into  the  continent  a  breach,  therefore,  of  the  too  fa- 
mous Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

— "  Murat  then,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  but  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  the  will  of  Bonaparte  in  the  confiscation  of  the  American 
ships,  and  if  this  could  give  birth  to  responsibility,  such  responsi- 
bility should  no  longer  be  imputed  to  the  country,  over  which  he 
reigned,  and  still  less  to  the  government,  which  has  there  resumed 
its  lawful  authority. 

^^  The  other  and  not  less  important  consequence  is,  that  the 
treasury,  which  was  the  fund  of  the  State,  never  enjoyed  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  confiscations,  and  that,  instead  of  being  employed  to 
alleviate.the  burdens  of  the  people,  or  applied  to  the  improvement 
or  embellishment  of  the  country,  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  of  the 
26th  of  August,  those  proceeds  only  served  to  feed  the  caprices 
and  the  oriental  pomp  of  the  family  of  Murat  and  his  adherents." 

No  further  measures  bare  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Neapolitan  claim. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL, 

Trade  in  Mediterranean^  exposed  to  Barhary  cruisers^  first  led  to  di' 
plomatic  intercourse — Humphreys  sent  to  Lisbon  in  '91 — Freire  td 
this  country — Legation  suspended  in  1801 — Smith  in  '97 — Poritt" 
ga!^  small  possessions  in  Europe — Brazil^  an  empire — In  time  of 
Pombal^  court  had'design  of  going  there — Portuguese^  maritime  peo' 
ple^^Court  prepared  to  leave  Europe  in  1802 — l^inally  sailed  in 
ISO!  J  for  Riojjust  as  French  were  entering  Lisbon — Coronation  of 
Don  Pedro  in  Brazil — The  first  in  the  New  World — Relations  with 
Portugal — Sumpter  and  Graham  ministers — Privateers — Correa  de 
Serra — Dearborn  appointed  to  Lisbon^ — Commercial  treaty — ,St' 
tempts  a  negotiation — Treaty  with  England  and  state  of  kingdom 
delay  it — Ultra  royal  revolution  in  Portugal — England  and  Hol^ 
Alliance  antagonists — Dearborn'^s  account  of  Don  MigueVs  revolt 
and  submission — Singular  transaction — Obtains  permission  to  return 
to  United  States — Offer  of  box  with  brilliants — Brent^  Charge — Con" 
stancio  and  Pereira  Portuguese  Charges, 

The  state  of  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  first  led 
to  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Portugal.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  alliances,  boundaries  and  original  claims  have  confer- 
red a  peculiar  character  and  uncommon  importance  upon  all 
the  relations,  both  of  the  confederation  and  the  present  govern- 
ment, with  France,  Spain  and  England.  And  though  Portu- 
gal fell  within  the  limits  of  the  European  trade,  allowed  hj 
the  mother  country,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  commerce  of 
that  nation,  or  its  situation,  or  any  other  consideration,  pr^:- 
iented  motives  to  a  correspondence,  which  were  not  com- 
inon  to  nearly  all  the  European  states.  But  the  war,  in 
which  Portugal  was  engaged  with  Algiers  in  the  early  part 
of  President  Washington's  administration,  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  sending  a  minister  to  that  court. 
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It  is  pfO{>er  to  state,  that  some  negotiation  took  place  with 
Portugal  soon  after  the  general  peace  of  1783,  not,  how- 
ever, invited  by  this  country,  and,  as  it  was  never  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  the  discussions  were  probably  undertaken 
by  that  government  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whether 
any  commercial  advantages  or  markets  could  be  obtained* 
December  1783,  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  to  Congress,  <'  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Portuguese  treaty  waits  only  for  the  com- 
mission and  instructions  of  Congress."  In  the  spring  of 
1786,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jefferson  completed  with  the  Por- 
tuguese minister,  the  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  a  negotiation  as 
iar  as  the  powers  of  that  gentleman  would  permit  him  to  go. 
.  David  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut,  was,  in  February  '91^ 
appointed  minister  resident,  and  soon  after,  this  diplomatic 
courtesy  was  returned,  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Chevalier  Freire^  to  the  United  States. 
In  '96,  President  Washington  appointed  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  minister  resident  at  the  Hague,  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry to  Lisbon.  Before  leaving  the  Hague,  however,  he  was 
transferred  to  Berlin.  William  Lawton  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  in  the  next  year  appointed  with  the  same  rank 
to  Lisbon  ;  the  legation  was  discontinued  in  June  1801. 

In  another  part  of  this  work,  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  extraordinary  results,  as  it  respects  one 
portion  of  South  America,  that  attended  the  invasion  of  Spain 
in  1807  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A  circumstance,  perhaps, 
as  remarkable,  certainly  more  unexpected,  in  consequence 
of  the  same  event,  unfolded  itself  in  regard  to  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  on  that  continent ; — a  humble  colony  be- 
ing suddenly  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  one  of 
its  principal  cities  transformed  into  a  royal  residence,  the  ca- 
pital of  a  sovereign  state.  This  is  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things  in  modern  times.  Colonies  have  become  independ- 
ent, and,  in  some  degree,  the  competitors  of  states,  from 
which  they  sprung ;  but,  with   a  disposition,  certainly  filial, 

*  The  chevalier  (Cyprien-Bibeiro)  Freire  was  transferred  from  this 
country  to  Madrid,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  1801,  signed  the  ce- 
lebrated treaty  of  Badajoz  between  France  and  Portugal. 
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to  offer  an  asjlum  and  protection  to  the  parent  government, 
a  refuge  from  its  own  altars,  is  a  new  part  for  them  to  per* 
form. 

'  Portugal  is  distinguished  rather  bj  discoveries,  remote 
possessions  and  commercial  adventures,  at  one  period  of  its 
annals,  than  by  extent  or  population  of  territory  in  Europe. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  only  modern  nation,  that  possesses  the 
classic  advantage  of  having  had  its  early  voyages,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  maritime  enterprises  beyond  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  recorded  by  the  sweet  muse  of  a  native  epie 
poet. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  best  portion  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions  has  been  situated  in  America. 
Brazil  was  equal  to  the  widest  empire,  but  in  Europe  the 
narrow  border  Portugal  occupied  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  hardly  exceeded  in  size  one  of  the 
little  dukedoms,  or  principalities,  with  which  Germany  iM 
studded.  The  Portuguese  government  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  insensible  to  this  circumstance,  or  to  the  advaii- 
.tages  of  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  kingdom.  At  least, 
Brazil  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  spot,  to  which  a  safe 
and  honourable  retreat  could  be  made,  when  their  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  should  be  menaced  in  the  old  world. 
There  appears  now  to  be  little  doubt,  that  a  plan  of  this  sort 
was  arranged  during  the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of 
Pombal,  when  Portugal  was  so  exceedingly  pressed  by  Spain. 
During  the  few  years  immediately  preceding  the  invadon 
of  Spain  in  1807,  the  situation  of  the  Portuguese  had  been 
altogether  unsatisfactory  and  insecure ; — never  on  good 
terms  with  their  powerful  neighbour,  then  the  devoted  ally 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  they  suffered  all  the  disadvantages, 
proceeding  from  a  supposed  partiality  for  England,  without 
being  able,  at  all,  to  profit  of  the  protection  of  that  nation. 
The  treaty  of  Badahoz  of  1802,  excited  the  liveliest  and 
best  grounded  apprehensions,  and  in  that  year,  the  principal 
minister  of  the  Prince  Regent,  M.  de  Aranjo,  proposed,  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  transferred  to  the  Ultra 
Mar.     Measures  were  secretly  taken  for  the  embarkation  of 
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the  royal  family  and  the  crown  jewels  and  treasure,  while 
the  French  minister  and  agents  at  Lisbon  were  deceived  by 
professions  of  confidence  and  attachment.  England,  it  has 
been  said,  gave  all  the  aid  in  her  power  to  this  project,  and 
encouraged  Portugal  in  the  undertaking,  suggesting,  that  she 
could  easily  obtain  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  her  narrow 
dominions  in  Europe  by  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  South  America.  This  enterprize,  however,  was  not  ex- 
ecuted till  1807,  just  at  the  moment  that  a  French  army, 
under  the  command  of  Junot,  w*as  passing  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  and  after  a  decree  had  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
at  Paris,  giving  notice  in  a  laconic  style  (only  relieved  from 
an  air,  supremely  ridiculous,  by  the  extremely  formidable 
force  employed  for  its  execution)  of  the  approaching  fall  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Braganza.  Having  made  arrangements 
for  the  formation  of  a  Regency,  the  Prince  Regent,  himself, 
embarked  on  the  27th  November  with  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  the  principal  funclionaries,  and  a 
most  numerous  suite  of  attendants,  together  with  a  vast  trea« 
sure,  said  to  have^mOunted  to  100,000,000  dollars.  He  left 
the  Tagus  on  the  6th  December,  when  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French  army  was  actually  only  five  miles  from  his  capi- 
tal, and,  accompanied  by  several  English  line  of  battle  ships, 
steered  his  course  for  Rio  Janerio,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
pleasant  passage  on  the  18th  of  the  follow^ing  January.  Be- 
fore he  left  Europe  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  sub- 
jects in  Brazil,  a  feeble  production,  and  without  other  title 
to  applause  than  its  brevity.  This  removal  has  been,  also, 
marked  by  another  circumstance,  at  least,  of  some  novelty  ; — 
the  coronation,  in  February  1818,  of  the  Emperor  Don 
Pedro,  the  first  event  of  the  kind,  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  new  world. 

The  mind  is,  perhaps,  little  affected  by  the  translation  of 
the  Portuguese  Court,  though,  in  itself,  a  peculiar  and  un- 
common proceeding.  But  when  it  took  place,  little  was 
thought  of  driving  a  king  from  his  throne,  or  from  one 
hemisphere  to  another.  The  attention  of  the  world  being 
directed  solely  to  the  two  great  master  hands,  that  played 
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the  game,  transactions  of  the  gravest  kind  were  onlj.  im* 
portant,  as  they  affected,  or  belonged  to  the  scope  and  m^ 
tion  of  the  general  movement.  Besides,  maritime  enter** 
prizes  are  appropriate  to  the  Portuguese  character  and  co&i' 
dition.  Those  circumstances,  that  have  made  them  most 
known,  are  founded  in  bold  and  judicious  expeditions  upon 
the  ocean  and  to  remote  and  unknown  regions,  and  when 
the  true  association,  belonging  to  a  maritime  character,  is 
deeply  impressed  on  the  miud,  we  view  with  little  emotion 
great  changes,  as  well  in  the  habits  as  in  the  position  of  such 
people.  It  is  also  true,  that  according  to  that  rule  of  sym- 
metry add  proportion,  founded  in  reasons  of  defence  or  utility, 
which  has  constituted  rivers,  seas  and  mountains  the  legiti- 
mate, or  natural  boundaries  of  states  and  kingdoms,  Portugal 
is,  certainly,  indebted  to  any  other  consideration,  than  its 
own  strength,  for  having  so  long  held  a  feeble,  constrained 
outpost  between  Spain  and  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusettr, 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  His  private  instructions,  a 
portion  of  which  are  extracted,  give  an  account  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  from  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer to  Brazil. 

^^  Independently  of  the  changes  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  which  have  resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  king 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Lisbon,  other  accidental  circumstances  have 
concurred  to  cause  some  irregularity  and  disorder  in  them.     In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1819,  Mr.  John  Graham  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Brazil  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Thomas  Sumpter,  junior,  who  had  resided  there  in  that 
.  capacity,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Portuguese 
♦  government  thither.     Mr.  Graham,  within  little  more  than  a  year 
'  from  the  time  of  his  departure  on  that  mission  from  the  United 
States,  was  compelled  to  return  home,  and  barely  lived  to  reach 
this  countrv. 

^^  About  the  same  time  the  Chevalier  Correa  de  Serra,  who  had 
for43everal  years  resided  as  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Portugal 
in  this  country,  was  recalled  and  left  the  United  States.    A  resolu- 
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tion  of  fhe  senate  of  the  United  States  in  March  1821,  recommend* 
ed  to  the  President  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  the  Court  of 
Brazil,  hut  the  return  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  Europe,  verj 
shortly  afterwards,  rendered  a  compliance  with  this  resolution  vn« 
availing. 

^^  The  departure  of  that  prince  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  heen 
preceded  by  various  movements  of  a  revolutionary  character,  as 
well  there,  as  in  Portugal.  He  had,  immediately  before  embark- 
ing, appointed^  as  his  minister  to  the  United  States,  the  person^ 
who  since  his  arrival  in  Europe,  has  acted  as  his  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  And  it  appears  that  since  the  revolution  there, 
which  has  invested  the  Cortes  with  a  principal  portion  of  the 
sovereign  authority,  the  policy  of  maintaining  ministers  of  the 
plenipotentiary  rank  from  that  cpuntry  has  been  suspended.  A 
charge  d'affaires  has  been  appointed  to  repair  to  Washington,  but 
has  not  yet  arrived.  In  the  mean  time,  that  office  has  been  dis- 
charged by  the  Chevalier  Amado  Grehon,  who  had  been  secretary 
of  legation  to  Mr.  Correa,  and  recently  a  Mr.  Decosta  has  been 
here,  and  announced  himself,  as  attached  to  the  legation,  and  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  consul  general. 

^^  The  usual  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  Portugal  has  thus  been,  for  the  last  three  years,  in  a  great 
measure,  suspended :  nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  mission  of  the 
United  States,  now  instituted,  will  be  Of  long  duration.  There  are 
objects,  political  and  commercial,  which  require  its  most  serious 
attention,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  adjusted  satisfactorily  to 
both  countries  by  your  intervention. 

^^  After  the  invasion  by  the  Brazilian  Portuguese  government  of 
Montevideo  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  La  Plata,  a  revo- 
lutionary government  under  the  name  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of 
La  Plata,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  military  chief,  named 
Artigas,  for  several  years  maintained  a  defensive  war,  at  once^ 
against  them  and  against  the  rival  revolutionary  republic,  styled 
the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata.  The  latter,  the  seat  of  goveni- 
ment  of  which  was  at  Buenos  Ayres,  never  came  to  a  state  of  de- 
clared war  with  Portugal,  but  the  Republic  of  Artigas  did,  and 
that  commander  issued  commissions  for  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque  against  the  Portuguese,  under  which  the  commerce  of  that 
nation  was,  for  three  or  four  years,  much  annoyed.     Of  the  cap- 
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tares  made  by  these  privateers,  several  were  brought  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  frequent  complaints  were  received 
from  Mr.  Correa,  that  some  of  the  privateers  were  fitted  out  within 
the  United  States,  and  partly  manned  by  their  citizens.  To  this 
complaint  every  attention,  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  with  the  laws  of  nations,  was  paid 
by  this  government.  The  laws,  for  securing  the  faithful  perform- 
ance  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  were  revived  and  enforced.  De- 
crees of  restitution  were  pronounced  by  the  judicial  tribunals  in  ail 
cases  of  Portuguese,  captured  vessels,  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  And  all  the  measures,  within  the  coib- 
petency  of  the  Executive,  were  taken  by  that  department  of  the 
government  for  repressing  the  fitting. out  of  privateers  from  oar 
ports  and  the  enlisting  of  our  citizens  in  them. 

"  These  measures,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  the  Porlngue*!se  government,  doubtless,  be- 
cause they  were  not  sufficiently  understood  by  them.  Shortly 
before  the  Chevalier  Correa  de  Serra  left  the  United  States,  he 
addressed  to  this  department  several  notes,  containing  lists  of  Por- 
tuguese vessels  captured  by  privateers,  alleged  to  have  been  fitted 
out  in  the  United  States,  or  partly  officered  and  manned  by  citizens 
of  this  country.  To  these  lists  were  added  claims  of  indemnity, 
to  a  large  amount,  upon  the  United  States  for  the  value  of  these 
vessels  and  cargoes,  and  with  them  was  connected  a  demand  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  two 
governments,  to  determine  and  assess  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  for  these  captures. .  As  there  was  no 
precedent  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission  under  stich 
circumstances,  and  as  not  a  single  case  of  capture  had  been  alleged, 
for  which  the  Unite"d  States  were  justly  responsible,  this  proposal 
was,  of  course,  denied,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  upon  the 
subject,  until  the  1st  of  April  last,  when  a  note  was  received  from 
the  present  charge  d'affaires  of  Portugal,  leading  to  a  correspond- 
ence, copies  of  which  are  now  furnished  you."- "  With  regard 

to  the  proposal,  contained  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Almado  of  the 
1st  of  April,  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  in  which  special  advantages 
shall  be  granted  to  the  United  States,  even  if  it  were  offered  by 
itself  and  separately  from  the  inadmissible  condition,  connected 
with  it,  we  should  not  consider  it  as  desirable,  or  compatible  with 
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the  true  policy  of  either  nation.  We  have  neyer  sought  exdusire 
advantages  in  onr  treaties  with  any  foreign  nation.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  has  invariably  been  to  form  its 
commercial  institutions  and  engagements  on  the  broadest  and  most 
liberal  principles  of  reciprocity.  We  are  neither  solicitous  nor 
unwilling  to  treat  with  Portugal  upon  subjects  of  commerce  ;  but| 
if  we  do  treat,  it  must  be  upon  those  principles  and  in  conformity 
with  them.  The  convention  of  3d  July  1815  with  Great  Britain, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  exhibits  the  system,  upon  which  we  are  desirous 
of  settling  our  commercial  arrangements  with  other  nations,  and 
the  only  one  upon  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  treat  with  Por- 
tugal." 

Mr.  Dearborn  arrived  in  the  Tagus  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  month  was  presented  to  the 
king,  who  returned  a  friendly  answer  to  his  protestation  of 
the  desire,  entertained  by  the  United  States,  of  cherishing 
and  cultivating  an  amicable  and  harmonious  intercourse.  The 
principal  object  of  this  mission  was  to  endeavour  to  conclude 
-with  Portugal  a  convention,  regulating  the  commerce  bcr 
tween  the  two  countries.  But  the  minister  arrived  at  the 
commencement  of  those  political  movements,  produced  by 
the  establishment  of  what  was  termed  the  constitutional 
government  in  Spain,  and  which  ended  in  a  second  invasion 
by  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  This 
agitation  and  excitement  of  public  sentiment,  speedily  reach* 
ing  Portugal,  that  country  became,  for  two  years,  not  only 
the  scene  of  the  active,  persevering  operations  of  England 
against  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  the  government,  itself,  en- 
countered several  violent  shocks  and  alarming  vicissitudes. 
Since  the  Methuen  treaty,  Portugal  has  been  little  less  than 
a  province  of  Great  Britain,  occupying  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, much  the  same  situation,  that  Hanover  has  done  in  the 
north.  But  after  the  return  of  the  king  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
arid  during  the  successful  progress  of  the  violent  measureSi 
adopted  by  the  Holy  Alliance  to  reform  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Spain,  the  ancient  ascendency  of  England  at  Lisbon 
appeared  tottering  and  evidently  on  the  decline. 

There  is  no  spot,  where   Great  Britain  has  been  forced 


infto  flo  close  and  angry  contact  with  the  confederacy  of 
sovereigns  as  the  peninsula.  But  though  the  parties  have 
had  the  appearance  of  contending  for  very  different  princw 
pies  and  systems  of  government,  yet,  after  all,  we  fear,  that 
few  of  the  advantages  of  the  victory  will  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  unhappy  people,  whose  countries  have  been  selected 
for  the  ring. 

Separate  from  the  difficulties  in  Europe,  Portugal  had  to 
contend  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Brazil,  already  show- 
ing symptoms  of  independence,  a  circumstance  that,  also, 
delayed  the  negotiations  of  the  United  States. 

"Lisbon,  December  13,  1822. 
"  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.  the  King  asked  me,  how  our 
negotiation  went  on,  and,  when  I  informed  him,  that  it  had  been 
at  a  stand  for  some  time,  he  observed,  that  Mr.  Correa  had  been 
appointed  some  time  ago  to  negotiate  with  me  ;  1  replied,  that 
being  a  member  of  the  Cortes,  he  had  declined  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment, and  I  had  been  expecting  that  some  other  person  would 
have  been  appointed.  He  then  said,  that  one  must  be  appointed 
soon  ;  from  which  I  conclude  that  his  Majesty  does  not  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  transactions  of  this  government,  as  he  did  not 
appear  to  know  that  Mr.  Correa  had  declined  the  appointment,  or 
that  any  delay  had  occurred  in  the  negotiations.  In  addition  to  all 
the  other  circumstances,  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  excuses  on 
the  part  of  this  government  for  procrastination,  that,  which  I  con- 
sider the  most  important,  is  the  fear  of  offending  Great  Britain, 
especially  since  receiving  the  assurance,  that  that  government 
would  guaranty  the  integrity  of  Portugal.  This  government, 
knowing  that  no  commercial  convention  will  be  agreed  to  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  such  as  will  place  our  merchants  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  most  ikvoured  nation ;  and 
Great  Britain  being  not  only  the  most  favoured,  but  the  most  pecu- 
liarly favoured  nation,  by  the  treaty  of  1810,  which  will  so  far  ex- 
pire in  July  1825,  as  will  allow  Portugal  to  make  such  alterations, 
as  circumstances  may  require,  or  as  she  may  deem  expedient,  and 
as  any  treaty  or  convention,  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Unitr 
ed  States,  must  place  us  on  the  same  footing  with  Great  Britain,  it 
is  very  obvious,  that  this  government  must,  under  existing  circum- 
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stances,  feel  embarrassed  and,  of  course,  be  disposed  to  procrasti^ 
Bate  the  negotiatioo,  which  had  comroeDced,  informally,  with  • 
fair  prospect  of  succes^s.^ 

"14th. 
"  The  King  has  frequently  mentioned  to  me  the  disproportioa 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Lisbon,  and  that  with  Rig 
Janeiro,  and  has  lately  asked  me,  if  I  had  heard  of  his  son^s  Apply- 
ing  to  the  United  States  for  a  number  of  small  frigates,  and,  also, 
whether  I  .had  received  any  information  from  home  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  by  the  people  of  Brazil ;  all  which  enquiries 
are  made  with  an  appearance  of  anxiety,  combined  with  apparent 
fears  and  suspicions,  that  the  United  States  are  encouraging  his 
son  and  the  people  of  Brazil  in  their  project  of  throwing  off  their 
dependence  on  the  mother  country,  i  have  replied,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  will  pursue  commerce,  wherever  it 
could  be  done  lawfully  and  with  protit,  and  that,  until  some  new 
regulations  were  made,  they  could  have  no  encouragement  for 
sending  their  ships  to  Lisbon  ;  that  I  had  no  information  respect- 
ing his  son^s  applying  for  the  purchase  of  ships  in  the  United 
States,  or  of  a  declaration  of  independence  by  the  people  of  Brazil. 
His  Majesty  always  converses  with  me  freely,  and  (except  his  son 
and  Brazil  are  the  topics)  very  pleasantly  and  with  great  frank- 
ness." 

In  January  1823,  the  Count  da  Lapa,  many  years  roinis- 
ter  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  intrusted  with  the  negotiation  on 
the  part  of  Portugal.  Some  forms  of  conventions  were 
exchanged,  but  no  solid  progress  appears  to  have  been 
made. 

^'  I  have  not  heard  from  the  Count  da  Lapa  since  the  lOlh  ultimo, 
when  he  agreed  to  make  out  the  form  of  the  first  head  of  the  trea- 
ty, and  call  on  me  within  the  course  of  that  week,  but,  subsequent- 
ly to  our  last  meeting,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Cortes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  existing  treaty  with  England,  particularly  i» 
relation  to  the  article,  which  stipulates,  that  certain  English  man- 
ufactures should  be  admitted  into  Portugal  on  paying  a  duty  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  their  cost.  The  report  concluded  by  sfiying, 
that  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Portuguese  government 
have  the  right  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  article  alluded  to, 
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until  new  negotiations  should  l>e  had  on  the  subject.  The  report 
was  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes.  I  presume  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  by  a  committee,  and  by  the  Cortes  has  oc- 
casioned a  long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Count  da  Lapa.  By  the 
above  mentioned  report  it  appears,  that  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  for  some  time  with 
a  view,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  of  effecting  such  alterations  in 
certain  parts  of  the  existing  treaty,  as  would  enable  her  to  enter, 
into  such  liberal  and  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  with  other 
nations,  as  would  be  acceptable.  But  it  appears  by  the  said  re- 
port, that  England,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish any  of  the  exclusive  advantages,  she  now  enjoys  under 
the  present  treaty  ;  and,  1  am  persuaded,  that  this  government 
still  finds  itself  embarrassed  by  certain  stipulations  in  her  treaty  of 
1810  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  to  that  source  the  long  delays, 
I  have  experienced,  are  to  be  principally  attributed.  1  am  satis- 
fied, however,  that  the  government  is  very  earnestly  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  such  arrangements  with  England,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  preparing  the  way  for  a  liberal  and  reciprocal  treaty 
with  the  United  States." 

In  the  midst  of  this  arrangement,  and  while  the  Cortes 
were  endeavouring  to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  treaty 
with  England,  an  insurrection  of  an  ultra  royal  complexion 
broke  out  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  headed  by  Count  Ama- 
rante.  The  Cortes,  not  resisting  this  movement  with  much 
spirit,  a  counter  revolution  took  place  in  Lisbon,  itself,  in 
June  1823,  when  their  power  was  demolished,  and  the  con- 
stitutional cockade,  before  universally  worn,  now  entirely 
disappeared  ; — new  ministers  were  appointed,  the  constitu- 
tional ones  having  fled  to  England  ; — the  Marquess  Palniella 
became  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  an  absolute  despot- 
ism was  established.  This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  new 
delays,  though  it  inspired  with  fresh  zeal  and  animation  the 
endeavours  of  the  French  and  English  in  asserting  the  influ- 
enee  of  their  respective  Courts. 

"Lisbon,  October  16,  1823. 
"  There  are  great  efforts  now  in  operalioni  both  by  France  and 
Great  Britain,  for  securing  their  respective  influence  over  Portu- 
gal.    France  has  invested  his  most  Faithful  Majesty  with  the  Orders 
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of  St.  Michael  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  great  parade,  and  Great 
BritaiD  has  followed  suit,  with  the  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  with 
eqaal  parade,  and  vastly  superior  decorations.  The  respective 
ministers  are,  I  presume,  equally  industrious. 

*'  How  the  race  will  terminate  is  uncertain.  It  is  understood, 
that  the  ministers  of  his  most  Faithful  Majesty  are  nearly  equally 
divided  in  their  feelings  between  the  two  contending  powers. 
The  late  arrival  of  Lord  Beresford  is  considered  as  a  very  strong 
reinforcement  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  being  a  great  favourite  of 
the  King." 

In  a  letter  from  General  Dearborn  in  May,  we  have  an 
account  of  a  singular  proceeding  at  Lisbon,  and  which  at- 
tracted great  attention  in  Europe  : 

"  As  evidence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  this  government,  an  at- 
tempt has  recently  been  made  to  arrest  the  government  from  the 
King.  Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  301h  of  April,  the  young 
prince  Don  Miguel  had  the  troops  assembled  at  different  points; 
one  body  of  them  surrounded  the  residence  of  the  King  at  the  pa- 
lace of  Bemposta,  while  detachments  were  ordered  to  arrest  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  and  Minister  of  VVar  and  Marine,  to- 
gether with  several  members  of  the  King's  household,  and  many 
other  respectable  persons.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Marquess  Palmella,  was  taken  from  his  house  and  confined*  in  some- 
thing like  a  dungeon  in  Bellem  castle;  the  other  Minister,  the 
Count  Subserra,  was  fortunate  enough  to  effect  his  escape,  and  was 
concealed  in  a  friend's  house  for  a  time,  and  was  then  received  at 
the  house  of  the  French  ambassador.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  was  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  should  meet  at  the  house  of  the  Nuncio,  where  it  was 
concluded,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  King  wjis  a  prisoner  or  not,  and  that  for  that  purpose, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  proceed  in  a  body  towards  the  palace  ; 
the  whole  corps  proceeded  accordingly,  and  after  passing  the  great 
square,  where  a  large  body  of  troop!^  were  formed  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  Prince,  we  proceeded  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  palace,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a  military  guard, 
and  compelled  to  leave  our  carriages,  and  then  allowed  to  proceed 
to  and  enter  the  palace  in  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  troops, 
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regularly  formed.  We  found  the  King  quite  overwhelmed  wilh 
fear  and  distress,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  chamberlains  and  Lord 
Beresford.  The  appearance  of  the  diplomatic  corps  evidently  gave 
him  great  relief;  he  was  asked,  whether  he  considered  himself  a 
prisoner ;  he  said  that  he  could  not  say,  whether  he  was  or  not ; 
but  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  troops,  over  whom  he  had 
no  control.  We  were  informed,  that  the  Queen  had  arrived  at  the 
palace,  and  was  in  that  part  of  it,  which  is  exclusively  occupied  by 
the  Prince.  After  conversing,  and  waiting  in  a  state  of  suspense 
until  about  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  letter  of  proclamation  from  the 
Prince  was  received  by  the  King.  In  the  course  of  two  hours,  the 
Prince  arrived  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  he  dismounted,  and 
soon  after  presented  himself  to  the  King,  and  with  the  aid  of  Lord 
Beresford,  made  a  speech  to  his  father,  promising  to  obey  his  or- 
ders and  be  an  obedient  subject, — then,  on  his  knee,  kissed  the 
King's  hand  and  promised  to  remove  the  troops ;  and  in  almost  an 
hour  the  troops  were  dismissed.  The  King  then  requested  the 
diplomatic  corps  to  stay  and  partake  of  a  dinner,  which  he  had  or- 
dered for  them.  We  stayed,  and  had  an  excellent  dinner,^— then 
had  a  short  conference  with  the  King,  who  requested  as  to  call  the 
next  day  at  one  o'clock,  and  we  retired.  It  is  very  evident  from 
several  circumstances  that  occurred,  that  the  Prince  became  at  last 
doubtful,  as  to  the  strength  of  his  and  the  King's  party,  and,  there- 
fore, relinquished  the  project  for  the  present,  with  the  best  grace 
he  could  ;  but  what  is  most  extraordinary  is,  the  subsequent  orders 
of  the  King,  in  which  he  approves  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Prince,  and  authorized  the  arresting  and  confining  persons,  with- 
out any  particular  limits ;  and  thus  the  affairs  of  this  unfortunate 
country  remain  at  present." 

"  Lisbon,  May  14,  1824. 
"  The  King,  being  apprehensive  of  another  attempt  for  dethron- 
ing him,  and  his  minister,  the  Marquess  Palmella,  having  found  it 
necessary  for  the  King  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  British  man  of 
war,  concerted  measures  for  going  on  board  the  Windsor  Castle,  a 
British  seventy-four,  and  on  Sunday  the  9th  instant,  about  12 
o'clock,  with  considerable  address,  he  effected  his  object,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  young  princesses.  The  members  of  the  di- 
plomatic corps  immediately  hurried  on  board,  excepting  myself, 
confiding  in  my  privilege  as  a  minister,  I  remained  with  my  fami- 
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ly.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  that  the  King  was  on  ship  board, 
terror  and  consternation  pervaded  the  city,  it  being  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  Prince,  with  the  adherents  of  the  Queen,  would 
pursue  the  most  violent  measures,  and  endeavour  to  cut  their  way 
to  the  throne  ;  but  fortunately  the  Prince,  being  either  intimidat- 
ed or  deceived  by  the  King,  went  soon  after  into  a  boat,  and  fol- 
lowed the  King  on  board  the  ship,  where  he  was  confined,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  city  became  tranquil.  The  King  issued  a  procla- 
mation, a  printed  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  enclosing. 
Having  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Marquess  Palmella 
on  the  night  of  the  10th,  I  went  on  board  the  ship  on  the  11  th,  and 
was,  received  very  graciously  by  the  King.  Great  numbers  of  no- 
bility and  officers  visited  the  King,  among  others  many  of  those, 
who  had  been  released  by  the  King's  orders  from  confinement. 
None  but  the  King,  Prince  and  Princesses  remained  on  board  the 
ship  after  bed  time.  Yesterday  being  the  anniversary  of  the  King's 
birth  day,  he  received  the  diplomatic  corps  on  board  the  ship, 
where  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  officers  attended,  and, 
also,  many  ladies.  At  six  o'clock,  1^.  M.,  the  Prince  sailed  for 
France  on  board  a  Portuguese  frigate,  attended  by  a  British  frigate 
and  a  French  brig  of  war.  The  King  bestowed  many  marks  of  his 
favour  on  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  such  as  titles  and 
orders,  or  both,  on  each  member  excepting  myself;  and  knowing 
that  I  could  not  receive  either,  the  Marquess  Palmella  civilly  observ- 
ed to  me,  that  the  King  would  have  been  happy  to  have  noticed 
me,  as  he  had  done  the  other  ministers,  if  1  could  have  accepted 
the  same  token  of  respect. 

"  The  late  convulsion  has  probably  changed  the  balance  of  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  present;  how  long  it 
may  continue,  is  quite  uncertain." 

In  the  winter  of  1824  the  minister,  appearing  to  have 
been  satisfied,  that  his  endeavours  to  conclude  a  commercial 
convention  would  prove  unavailing,  solicited  permission  to 
return  home,  which  was  granted  him  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year.  He  took  leave  of  the  King  in  June,  and,  on  that 
occasion,  a  box  of  diamonds  was  offered  General  Dearborn, 
which  he  declined  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  Palmella, 
"  Although  I  appreciate  the  liberality  of  his  Majesty  in  ho- 
nouring me  with  the  otfer  of  a  brilliant  present,  as  a  token 
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of  his  royal  bounty,  the  fixed  regulations  of  my  government, 
in  regard  to  the  usual  presents  from  foreign  governments, 
compel  me  to  decline  the  honour  of  accepting  the  superb 
box,  this  day  offered  me,  through  the  agency  of  your  Excel- 
lency, in  your  usual  polite  and  agreeable  manner.''  Thomas 
L.  Brent  was  left  a  charge,  and  still  remains  in  that  capaci- 
ty at  that  court.  In  1821,  the  chevalier  Constancio  repre- 
sented Portugal  as  a  charge  in  this  country  ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  B.  Pereira,  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  same 
rank. 
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CHAPTER    IX, 

NEGOTIATIONS   WITH   GREAT  BRITAIN  CONCERNING 
PAYMENT  FOR  SLAVES,  AND  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Singular  controversy  respecting  first  article  in  Ghent  treaty  concerning 
the  removal  of  slaves — Very  dijficult  to  make  a  treaty  not  leading  to 
controversies — Explanation  arid  discussion  of  the  subject — Parties 
disagree — Referred  in  1818  to  Emperor  of  Russia — Decides  for  the 
United  States — Number  of  slaves  removed — Average  and  total  value 
— England  paid  jji  124,960  as  indemnity — Cheves  and  Pleasants^ 
commissioners — Parts  of  United  States  first  to  abolish  slave  trade — 
United  States  first  to  declare  it  piracy — Proceedings  of  American 
government  on  this  subject  very  honourable — England  negotiates  with 
powers  of  Europe  for  abolition — Efforts  at  Vienna  and  other  con^ 
gresses — Declaration  of  the  eight  powers — Evasive — JSTo  slave  trade 
permitted  in  1820  north  of  the  Equator — Only  by  the  Portuguese 
south — Stilly  great  t*ade — 80,000  slaves  removed  in  one  year — French 
flag  much  employed — In  1818  England  proposed  a  convention  to 
United  States — JYot  accepted  on  account  of  constitutional  difficult 
ties-^House  of  Representatives  authorize  President  to  negotiate  with 

,  European  powers — Propose  convention  to  England — That  country 
declares  slave  trade  piracy — Convention  agreed  on — Provisiofts — 
Allows  right  of  search — Dangerous — Discussion  of  that  topic — Sefiate 
finally  reject  the  convention — JVo/  for  right  of  search — Reasons — p 
Last  official  act  of  the  government — A''ot  a  local  question. 

In  the  course  of  1815,  a  singular  controversy  suddenly 
aroi?e,  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  short  clause  in  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  concluded  at  Ghent  in 
December  of  the  previous  year.  It  is,  in  every  way,  re- 
markable, that  an  instrument  of  so  brief  and  simple  a  nature, 
prepared  by  parties,  both  using  the  same  mother  tongue,  stu- 
diously excluding  from  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  compli* 
cated  and  vexatious  questions  of  colonial  trade  and  neutral 
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and  belligerent  rights,  should  have  led  to  discussions,  so  wea« 
risome  and,  in  the  end,  unprofitable.  But  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  has  shown,  thus  early,  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  hitting  upon  phrases  and  expressions,  even  where 
the  stipulations  are  most  obvious  and  arbitrary,  that  shall 
escape  the  refinements  of  diplomatic  criticism.  We  have  a 
striking  specimen  of  this  sort  of  metaphysics  in  the  treaty  of 
'78  with  France,  and  of  '83  with  England,  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  notable  instance  is  that  of  '95  with  Spain,  concerning 
(he  cession  of  Louisiana.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  several  of 
these  instruments,  it  has  taken  more  time  to  explain  than 
negotiate  them. 

On  the  present  occasion,  it  does  not  appear,  there  was 
much  ground  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  first  article  of 
the  treaty  stipulated  that, 

"  AH  territory,  places  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  by  either 
party  from  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after 
the  signing  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  with- 
out causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or 
other  public  property  originally  captured  in  said  ports  or  places^  and 
which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty^  or  any  slaves  or  other  proper ty,^^ 

The  phraseology  of  this  sentence  is  loose,  though  the 
meaning  appears  sufficiently  obvious.  The  apparent  obscu- 
rity, undoubtedly,  arises  from  an  attempt  to  render  the  arti- 
cle too  concise,  and  to  crowd  within  the  same  general  stipu- 
lation several  sorts  of  property,  captured  and  detained  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  whole  difficulty  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  paragraph  had  ended  at  the  words,  "  the  frea- 
ty^^^  and  a  new  sentence  been  framed  to  meet  the  condition 
intended  to  apply  to  the  concluding  words,  "  or  any  slaves 
or  other  property.^^  But  under  this  article  the  British  officers 
refused  to  deliver  the  slaves,  because,  as  it  was  not  intended. to 
prohibit  all  private  property  from  being  carried  away  from  the 
places  restored,  some  limitation  was  necessary  ; — and  the 
same  limitation  was  made  to  apply  to  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate. The  construction  of  the  English  government  was 
this  ;<-»all  slaves,  or  other  private  property,  originally  cap- 
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tured  in  said  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  not  be  car- 
ried away,  or  destroyed.  The  stipulation  required,  that 
places  should  be  restored  without  causing  destruction  or  car- 
rying away  private  property. — What,  therefore,  was  not  in 
the  place  to  be  restored,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification,  could 
not  be  carried  away,  or  destroyed.  The  distance,  to  which 
the  property  was  removed,  or  the  time  of  its  removal,  could 
not  impeach  the  soundness  of  this  argument.  It  should,  also, 
be  observed,  that  the  demand  of  the  American  government 
is  not  a  full,  unconditional  restitution  of  all  private,  or  public 
property.  It  does  not  apply  to  private  property,  taken  in 
such  places  at  all  times,  but  only  to  such  as  belonged  origi- 
nally to  those  places,  and  remained  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  ratifications.  Therefore,  in 
the  American  construction,  the  words,  ^^  carrying  away^'^^ 
apply  to  public  as  well  as  private  property  ; — these  words 
govern  both  parts  of  the  sentence.  Of  course,  it  is  arbitrary 
to  contend,  that  the  intervening  expression  should  be  made 
to  apply  to  one  and  not  to  the  other  description  of  property. 
But  this  construction  is,  in  fact,  more  extensive  than  the  one, 
for  which  the  United  States  contended,  because  wherever 
private  property  might  be  captured,  without  regard  either  to 
time  or  place,  it  must  be  restored,  if  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  ratification  ; — neither  could  any  proper- 
ty have  been  carried  away  at  any  time  of  the  war,  without 
violating  this  article.  This  construction  would,  therefore, 
justify  claims  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  which 
it  could  not  be  their  intention  to  maintain,  and  which  they 
have  never  developed. 

We  shall  state  in  a  single  paragraph  the  construction  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  stipulation  in  the  article  amounts  to  this,  that  each  party 
shall  restore  without  delay,  all  the  territory,  places  and  posses- 
sions, which  had  been  taken  by  it  with  the  exception  of  certain 
islands:  that  neither  shall  destroy  or  carry  away  artillery  or  public 
property,  provided  they  be,  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations, in  the  forts,  or  places,  in  which  they  were  originally  cap- 
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tored  :  that  neither  shall  carry  awnj  slaves,  or  other  private  pro« 
perty.  The  restraint,  provided  against  the  carrying  away  of  the 
latter,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  great  object  of  this  article, 
the  restoration  of  territory,  places  and  possessions,  and  not  with 
forts  and  places  in  the  qualified  sense  suggested ;  in  which  sense  it 
applies  to  artillery  and  other  public  property  only,  the  ordinary 
and  proper  appurtenances  efforts  and  other  military  posts." 

The  restrictive  expression,  being  put  after  artillery  and 
otb^r  public  property,  proves  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  that 
alone  ; — otherwise  it  would  have  been  much  more  natural 
and  more  in  conformity  with  the  idiom  of  the  language  to 
have  placed  the  whole  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The 
slaves^  in  question,  were  not  taken  in  forts  or  other  places, 
where  the  troops  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  ratifica- 
tion : — they  came  originally  from  the  country,  and  shores  of 
the  deep  and  numerous  bays  along  the  southern  coast.  This 
fact  was  well  known  to  the  commissioners  of  both  nations; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  parties  could 
have  agreed  to  a  stipulation  Avithout  meaning.  As  the  arti- 
cle stipulated  that  slaves  should  not  be  carried  away  from 
the  places  captured,  it  seemed  a  gross  inconsistency  to  re- 
move, under  the  sanction  of  the  provision,  all  slaves  in  pos- 
session of  the  British.  The  article  was  intended  to  protect 
private  property,  not  subject  to  capture  by  the  laws  of  war. 
No  difficulty  existed  as  to  the  artillery,  found  in  the  ports  and 
places  captured  ; — it  could  easily  be  ascertained; — but  the 
case  was  widely  different  with  the  slaves.  Another  design 
of  the  stipulation  is  very  obvious, — the  time  when  public, 
property  could  be  carried  away  was  limited,  that  is  to  say, 
it  could  not  be  removed,  if  in  the  forts  at  the  time  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications,  but  there  was  no  limitation  in  re- 
gard to  private  property.  Apartfrom  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  this  particular  phrase,  there  are  some  general 
considerations,  applicable  to  a  state  of  war,  which  may  be 
introduced  in  a  collateral  way,  to  assist  in  a  right  determina- 
tion of  the  discussion. 

The    distinction  between  private  property  on  land  and  at 
sea  is  well  recognised.     Wherever  slaves  were  induced,  by 
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proclamation,  to  leave  their  plantations,  it  was  a  manifest 
deviation  from  the  usages  of  war;  they  are  considered,  in 
all  general  laws  of  nations,  and  in  the  particular  ones  of  this 
country,  to  be  moveable  possessions,  and  unlike  private  ves- 
sels, captured  at  sea,  they  are  not  liable  to  confiscation. 
Among  the  ancients,  prisoners  of  war  were  made  slaves ; 
but  in  modern  times,  slaves,  the  property  of  individuals,  are 
exempted  from  sequestration. 

A  correspondence  on  this  subject  was  continued,  at  inter- 
vals, till  October  1816,  when  Lord  Bathurst  informed  the 
American  minister  at  London,  that  the  British  government 
intended  to  adhere  to  their  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  commercial  convention,  concluded  with  England 
in  October  1818,  the  two  powers  agreed  to  refer  the  matter 
of  the  slaves,  claimed  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  the 
decision  of  a  friendly  power.  The  Eraperor  Alexander  of 
Russia,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  amity  and  obliging  interest, 
he  had  ever  manifested  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  that  time  on  the  best  terms  with  Great  Britain,^ 
consented  to  perform  the  valuable  office  of  a  mediator. 
Satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult in  its  negotiations  with  England,  no  other  disposition  of 
this  vexatious  business  could  have  been  so  agreeable  to  this 
country.  All  the  documents,  relating  to  the  matter,  and  the 
argument  of  the  parties,  having  been,  shortly  after  the  con- 
vention in  London,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
imperial  government,  the  opinion  of  the  Eraperor  was  com- 
municated in  April  1822,  to  Mr.  Middleton,  American  min- 
ister, by  count  Nesselrode,  secretary  of  state,  directing  the 
imperial  administration  of  foreign  affairs  of  Russia.  The 
award  was  in  these  words : 

"Invited  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  by  Great  Britain 

*  See  convention  of  St.  Petersburg  of  July.  12, 1822.  This  instru- 
ment 19  not  recited  in  this  place,  as  it  simply  contains  the  consent  of 
the  Emperor  to  become  a  mediator,  anil  regulates  the  details  of  the 
eommiasion.  It  was  signed  for  the  United  States  by  Henry  Middle- 
tan,  for  Great  Britain  by  Charles  Bagot  and  for  Russia  by  M.  M.  de 
Nesselrode  and  Capodistrias. 
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to  give  ^n  opinion,  as  arbitrator,  in  the  differ^noes,  w|up|^  hg¥^ 
arisen  between  these  two  powers,  qn  the  subject  of  the  interpre-? 
Ration  of  the  first  article  pf  the  treaty,  which  they  concluded  at 
Ghent  on  the  24  December  18^4)  the  Emperor  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  all  the  acts,  memorials  and  notes,  in  which  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  set  forth,  to  his  administration  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  arguments,  upon  which  each  of  the  litigant  parties  d^^ 
pends  in  support  of  the  interpretation,  given  by  it  to  the  said  article. 

"  Considering  that  the  American  plenipotentiary,  in  his  note  of 
the  4  (16th)  November  1821,  and  the  British,  in  his  note  of  the 
8th  (20)  October  of  the  same  year,  have  declared,  that,  it  is  upon 
the  construction  of  the  text  of  the  article^  as  it  stands^  that  the  arbi- 
trator's decision  should  be  founded,  and  that  both  have  appealed, 
only  as  subsidiary  means  to  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  maritime  law,  the  Emperor  is  of  opinion,  ^  that  the 
question  can  only  be  decided  according  to  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical sense  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent' — 

'^  Considering  that  the  period,  upon  the  signification  of  whicli 
doubts  have  arisen,  is  expressed  as  follows ; 

"  All  territory,  &c.  shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without 
causing  any  destruction  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery,  or 
other  public  property  originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  ptaces^ 
and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty^  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property  ; 

'^  Considering,  that  in  this  period,  the  words,  originally  captured 
and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications^ 
form  an  incidental  phrase,  which  can  have  respect  grammatically^ 
only  to  the  substantives  or  subjects,  which  precede,  the  emperor 
is  of  opinion, 

^^  That  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  thus  prohibits 
the  contracting  parties  from  carrying  away  from  the  places,  of 
which  it  stipulates  the  restitution,  not  only  the  public  property, 
which  might  have  been  originally  captured  there^  and  which  should  re- 
main therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications^  but  that  it  pro- 
hibits the  carrying  away  from  these  same  places,  any  prvvaU  pro- 
perty  whatever, — 

^^  That,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  prohibitions  are  solely  ap- 
plicable to  the  places,  of  which  the  article  stipulates  the  restitu- 
tion. 

"  That  the  United  States  of  America  are  entitled  to  a  just  in- 
demnification, from  Great  Britain,  for  all  private  property  carried 
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ftway  by  the  British  forces,  and  as  the  question  regards  slaves 
more  especially,  for  all  sdch  slaves  as  were  carried  away  by  the 
British  forces,  from  the  places  and  territories  of  which  the  restitu- 
tion Was  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  in  quitting  the  said  places  and 
territories. 

'*  That  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  consider  as  having  been 
so  carried  away,  all  such  slaves  as  may  have  been  transported  from 
the  above  mentioned  territories  on  board  of  the  British  vessels, 
within  the  waters  of  the  said  territories,  and  who,  for  this  reason, 
have  not  been  restored. 

"  But  that,  if  there  should  be  any  American  slaves  who  were 
<^rried  away  from  territories,  of  which  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  has  not  stipulated  the  restitution  to  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  are  not  to  claim  an  indemnification  for 
the  said  slaves. 

4  The  emperor  declares,  besides,  that  he  is  ready  to  exercise 
the  office  of  mediator,  which  has  been  conferred  on  him  before- 
hand by  the  two  states,  in  the  negotiations  which  must  ensue  be- 
tween them  in  consequence  of  the  award,  which  they  have  de- 
manded. 

"  Done  at  Si.  Petersburg^  22d  April  1822." 

The  decision  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  being  strictly 
literal  and  grammatical,  a  slight  ambiguity  arose  concerning 
the  extent,  to  which  the  award  applied,  and  which  the 
British  minister,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  (formerly  in  this  coun- 
try) lost  no  time  in  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Imperial  government.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  understood,  that 
his  government  was  not  bound  to  indemnify  for  slaves,  com- 
ing from  places,  never  occupied  by  British  forces,  and  that 
voluntarily  joined  their  troops,  and,  as  they  were  not  carried 
away  from  places  or  territories  captured  during  the  war,  a 
restitution  or  indemnity  was  not  implied.  Upon  this  point 
the  Russian  secretary  of  state  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

**  The  Emperor,  haVing*  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  pleni- 
potentiaries given  an  opinion,  founded  solely  upon  the  sense,  which 
results  from  the  text  of  the  article  in  dispute,  does  not  think  himself 
called  upon  to  decide  here  any  question,  relative  to  what  the  laws 
of  war  permit  or  forbid  to  the  belligerents,  but,  always  faithful  to 
ihm  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  1st  article  of  the  treaty  of 
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Ghent,  his  Imperial  Majesty  declares  a  second  time,  that  it  appears 
to  him  accordfng  to  this  interpretation : 

^^  That  in  quitting  the  places  and  territories,  of  which  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  stipulates  the  restitution  to  the  United  States,  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  forces  had  no  right  to  carry  away  from  these  same 
places  and  territories  any  slave  by  whatever  means  he  had  fallen, 
or  come  into  their  power. 

"  But  that  if,  during  the  war,  American  slaves  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  English  forces  from  other  places,  than  those,  of  which 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  stipulates  the  restitution,  upon  the  territory  or 
on  board  British  vessels.  Great  Britain  should  not  be  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  United  States  for  the  loss  of  these  slaves,  by  whatever 
means  they  might  have  fallen  or  come  into  the  power  of  her  officers.'' 

Under  this  general  arbitration,  commissioners*  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  governments  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber and  Talue  of  the  slaves  removed.  But  great  difficulty 
and  delay  occurred  in  the  progress  of  this  business,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  nature  of  proof  and  the  variety  of  claims. 
The  commissioners  also  disagreed  on  two  points,  whether 
interest  should  be  allowed  on  the  claims,  and  whether  the 
claims  of  citizens  from  Louisiana  for  slaves  should  be  re- 
ceived. The  British  commissioner  declined  having  recourse 
to  the  manner,  prescribed  in  the  convention  for  the  deter- 
mination of  these  differences  on  the  ground,  that  neither  of  the 
claims  were  embraced  by  any  provision  of  that  instrument.f 

*  Langdon  Cheves  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  George 
Jackson  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

t  JSTumber  of  the  Slaves  and  amount,  conformably  to  the  Average  Value 

agreed  upon  and  fixed  by  the  Commission, 


States. 

Slaves. 

Average  value. 

Amount. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

South  Carolina  .... 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Delaware 

Alabama 

Alexandria,  D.C.     .    .     . 

714 

1721 

10 

a33 

259 

22 

2 

18 

3 

$280 
280 
390 
390 
580 
280 
280 
390 
280 

$199,920 

481,880 

3,900 

324,870 

150,220 

6,160 

560 

7,020 

840 

$1,175,370 
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In  the  autumn  of  1826,  the  British  goTernment  offered  to 
pay  a  round  sum  of  1,204,960"^  dollars  in  full  discharge  of 
all  claims,  that  might  be  presented  under  the  Imperial  de- 
cision. This  was  accepted,  and  commissioners,  (Messrs. 
Cheves,  Pleasants  and  Sewall)  were  subsequently  appointed 
by  this  government  to  distribute  the  money  to  the  different 
claimants  ; — that  laborious  work  is  now  completed. 

*  "Art.  1.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  agrees  to  pay,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
agree  to  receive,  for  the  use  of  the  persons  entitled  to  indemnification 
and  compensation  by  virtue  of  the  said  decision  and  convention,  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars, current  money  of  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of,  and  in  full  and 
complete  satisfaction  for,  all  sums  claimed  or  claimable  from  Great 
Britain'^i)y  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  under  the  said  decision 
and  convention. 

"Art.  2.  Convention  cancelled. 

"Art.  3.  The  said  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  shall  be  paid  at  Washington  to  such  person 
or  persons  as  shall  be  duly  authorized,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;, 
to  receive  the  same,  in  two  equal  payments  as  follows : 

"The  payment  of  the  first  half  to  be  made  twenty  days  after  ofiScial 
notification  shall  have  been  made,  hy  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  minister  in  the  said  United  States, 
of  the  ratification  of  the  present  convention  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
thereof. 

"And  the  payment  of  the  second  half  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of 
August  1827. 

"Art.  4.  Final  adjustment. 

"Art.  5.  Documents,  &c.  to  be  delivered  up. 

"  Art.  6.  Ratification  in  six  mouths. 

"  Done  at  London,  this  thirteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

«  [l.  s.]   albert  GALLATIN, 
"  [i.  s.]   WILLIAM  HUSKISSON, 
"  [l.  s.]   HENRY  UNWIN  ADDINGTON," 
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SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  foremost  among  Christian  nations  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  in  portions  of  their  own  country,  the  United  States 
were,  also,  the  fii'st  to  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  to 
suppress  it  on  the  ocean  and  the  coasts  of  Africa."^  Though 
it  has  found  but  one  faithful  and  sincere  ally  in  Europe  in 
prosecuting  this  business,  there  is  no  period  in  the  history 
of  our  government,  that  reflects  a  purer  or  steadier  lustre 
upon  it.  To  accomplish  a  work,  solely,  of  the  most  obvi- 
'ous  justice  and  the  holiest  benevolence,  has  cost  more  blood, 
labour  and  treasure  than  has  yet  attended  any  reform,  in 
which  nations  have  been  engaged  ;  but  enough  has  already 
been  done  to  show,  past  a  doubt,  that  this  abominable  traf- 
fic has  been  assailed  in  a  vital  part,  though  it  may  occupy 
years  to  burn  out  and  eradicate  a  disease,  so  deeply  seated 
und  embedded.  We  do  not  claim  for  the  American  gov- 
ernment a  greater  share  of  philanthropy  and  humanity, — a 
higher  degree  of  energy  and  perseverance  than  would  have 
actuated  any  other  government,  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  But,  at  least,  we  may  say,  that 
the  Americans  cannot  be  supposed  less  indififerent,  than  other 
nations,  to  the  blessing  and  advantage  of  civil  and  political 
liberty.  Nor  is  the  obligation  of  entering  upon  this  enter- 
prise, heightened  by  the  consideration,  that  they,  them* 
selves,  have  introduced  slavery  into  their  own  country. 

In  closing  these  general  remarks,  we  are  unwilling  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  miserable  slander,  that  has  emanated 
from  a  foreign  people,  in  attributing  to  one  of  the  nations, 
•mbarked  in  this  great  undertaking,  the  corrupt  and  wicked 
desire  and  motive  of  preventing  the  growth  of  foreign  colo< 
nial  possessions,  or  the  imputation,  equally  contemptible  and 
ill  founded,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the  benefits,  it 
may  receive  from  the  humane  acts  of  the  American  govern- 

*  See  laws  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
end  Rhode  Island  all  passed  before  1790,  (and  after  they  became  in- 
dependent States)  abolishing  the  slave  trade. 
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ment,  to  afi  apprehension,  that  the  markets  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  confederacy  would  be  glutted  with  foreign 
importations.  The  best  answer,  that  can  be  made  to  both 
these  calumnies,  will  be  found  in  a  detail  of  the  acts  of  the 
respective  governments.  The  affairs  of  nations  are,  an* 
doubtedly,  regulated  by  what  is  understood  in  the  general 
terra  of  policy.  But  there  are  obviously  different  sorts  of 
policy,  and,  as  obviously,  different  modes  of  pursuing  them.. 
The  most,  in  a  general  way,  that  can  be  expected  from 
states,  or  individuals,  is,  that  they  should  regard  their  own 
interest  in  an  enlarged  and  liberal  manner,  and  that  states* 
men,  acting  upon  that  wide  and  expanded  view  of  things^ 
their  situation  enables  them  to  take,  should  be  endowed 
with  sufficient  boldness,  or  foresight  to  abandon  an  immedi*' 
ate  or  temporary  advantage  for  the  distant  and  complete  suc- 
cess of  some  vast  salutary  measure.  It  appears  to  us^ 
therefore,  to  partake  largely  of  the  hasty  and  shallow  con* 
struction,  affixed  to  the  term  diplomacy,  to  brand  with 
downright,  naked  selfishness,  all  the  transactions  of  a  gov* 
ernment,  which,  in  proposing  some  great  reform,  may  ap- 
pear to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  other  nations. 
Without  doubt,  most  of  the  beneficial  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  world  have  been  gradually  effected  by  the  progress  of 
civilization,  but  there  are  some,  that  depend  on  convention- 
al law,  particularly  those,  that  relate  to  the  rights  of  neu* 
tfals  and  belligerents.  It  is  quite  possible  to  imagine,  that 
the  slave  trade,  itself,  would  be  annihilated  in  the  course  of 
time  by  the  greater  value,  really  belonging  to  white  labour, 
or  by  the  diffusion  of  better  feelings  and  sentiments.  But 
as  the  evil  is,  at  present,  an  obvious,  tangible  one,  it  can  be 
diminished,  in  some  degree,  by  direct  and  immediate  means* 
It  is  not,  also,  altogether  just  to  say,  that  nations  may  not 
be  actuated  by  the  sentiments  of  a  sound  philanthropy,  as 
well  as  by  a  passion  for  glory,  or  a  desire  to  protect  men  of 
letters,  or  the  fine  arts.  We  cannot,  certainly,  expect  a 
great  developement  of  this  feeling  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  a  deplorable  proof,  how  much 
stronger  the   interest  and   prejudice  of  men  are  than  their 
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notions  of  justice  or  butnanity.  But  it,  really,  appears  to  be 
adhering  too  literally  to  some  of  the  stale  maxims,  concern- 
ing human  nature,  to  contend,  that  such  a  monstrous  and 
apparent  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man  should  not  excite,  to 
•ay  the  least,  a  steady  and  genuine  sympathy. 

Since  the  crusades  there  has  been  no  subject,  upon 
which  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  could  enter,  so  en-* 
tirely  divested  of  political  antipathies,  or  personal  considera- 
tions,— a  work  intended  for  the  ultimate  general  good,  and 
from  which  honour  to  each  will  redound  in  proportion  to 
the  zeal  and  perseverance,  the  parties  shall  individually  ex- 
ert,— a  topic,  fortunately,  where  the  abused  laws  of  nations 
are  not  idly  quoted  by  the  suffering,  submissive  neutral  be- 
fore the  cannon's  mouth  of  the  belligerent ; — where  territo- 
ries and  islands  are  not  sliced  and  carved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  strongest  hand, — "  Guadeloupe"  exchanged  for  "  Pondi- 
cherry,"  and  all  the  continent  of  Europe  gracefully  marked 
otit  into  new  and  well  proportioned  compartments  by  the 
blue,  pink  and  yellow  lines  of  the  diplomatic  limner.  All 
nations,  being  substantially  disinterested,  can  fairly  judge  of 
the  conduct  of  each  other,  and  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying, 
that,  thus  far,  the  proceedings  of  this  country  have  received 
the  applause  of  a  government,  best  able  in  Europe  to  form 
a  true  judgment,  and  whose  praise  is,  therefore,  the  most 
valuable. 

This  question  of  slavery  will  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  the  history  of  the  present  century.  There  is  no  single 
subject  possessing  such  deep  interest,  that  seems  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  that,  in  some  respects, 
19  so  completely  beyond  the  usual  remedies,  that  may  be  ap- 
plied by  government  to  evils,  undoubtedly  existing  and  well 
defined.  There  is  no  process  of  legislation,  that  can  reach 
domestic  slavery.  Though  but  one  opinion  exists  among  all 
classes  of  men  on  this  subject,  still,  it  is  by  no  means  a  spe-^ 
culative  one  ;  and  we  cannot,  without  extreme  danger,  apply 
to  it  the  abstract  principles  of  humanity  and  philanthropy. 
No  one  vindicates  slavery  ; — it  is  immaterial,  whether  slave- 
ry has  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  whether  the 
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refined,  or  the  moral,  or  the  most  humane  people  hare  held 
ahiTes,  whether  it  has  been  approved  by  the  sacred  writers, 
or  eminent  profane  ones,  it  is  now,  for  all  practical  purpo- 
ses of  life,  admitted  to  be  a  great  evil,  that  is  to  saj,  the  ob«- 
jects,  for  which  men  are  employed  as  slaves,  could,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  be  accomplished  in  a  better  and  cheaper 
way.  The  influence  of  this  system  upon  the  character  and 
condition  of  political  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
questions,  that  can  arise.  We  well  understand,  what  was  its 
effect  in  antiquity,  but  there  is  no  point  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  modes  of  slavery  and  the  forms  of  government  of 
the  two  ages.  And  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  any  slight 
approach,  among  modern  sluves,  to  the  condition  and  char? 
acter  of  the  ancient,  particularly  of  the  Roman,  would  tpad 
immediately  to  the  most  dreadful  consequences. 

The  provision  in  the  constitution  assigning  to  the  year 
1808,  the  period  when  the  importation  of  slaves  should  cease, 
was  a  just  and  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  habits  and  state  of 
population  of  the  country.  But  Congress  were  not  discour- 
aged by  this  stipulation  from  applying  its  authority  to  every 
description  of  the  trade  within  its  reach.  Five  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  federal  government  a  law  was  passed, 
declaring  that, 

*'  No  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  foreigner,  or  any 
other  person  coming  into,  or  residing  within  (he  same,  shall,  for 
himself  or  any  other  person  whatsoever,  either  as  master,  factor,  off 
owner,  build,  fit,  equip,  load,  or  otherwise  prepare,  any  ship  or 
vessel,  within  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  cause 
any  ship  or  vessel  to  sail  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  same, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade  or  traffic  in  slaves  to  any 
foreign  country,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  any  foreign 
kingdonr),  place,  or  country,  the  inhabitants  of  such  kingdom,  place, 
or  country^  to  he  transported  to  any  foreign  country,  port,  or  place, 
whatever,  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of  as  slaves,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  any  such  vessel,  and  of  ihe  payment  of  large  sums 
of  money,  by  the  persons  offending  against  the  directions  of  the 
act." 

We  trace  the  same  resolute,  devoted  and  solicitous  spirit 
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ihrough  the  successive  acts  of  April  1798,  May  1800, 
February  1803,  March  18d7,  April  1808,  March  1819, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  celebrated  law  of  May  1820,  which 
has  received  from  England  the  just  and  great  praise  of  be- 
ing the  most  vigorous  measure,  yet  devised  for  the  entire 
Suppression  of  this  traffic.     This  statute  enacts  that, 

"  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  being  of  the  crew  or  ship^s 
company  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
or  any  person,  whatever,  being  of  the  crew  or  8hip*s  company  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  owned  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  or  navigated 
for  or  in  behalf  of  any  citizen,  or  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  land  from  any  such  ship,  or  vessel,  and  on  foreign  shore  seize 
any  negro,  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service  or  labour  by  the  laws  of 
either  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
to  make  such  negro  or  mulatto  a  slave,  or  shall  decoy,  or  forcibly 
bring,  or  carry,  or  shall  receive  such  negro,  or  mulatto  on  board 
any  such  ship,  or  vessel  with  intent,  as  aforesaid,  such  citizen,  or 
person  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate^  and,  on  conviction,  shall  suffer 
death,^^ 

Thus  far  the  American  government  bad  confined  its  at- 
tention to  municipal  regulations  ; — forbidden  by  the  quiet, 
solitary  course  of  its  policy  to  mingle,  at  all,  in  the  enticihg 
politics  and  hazardous  movements  of  Europe.  And  it  will 
readily  be  believed,  that  the  proposition  to  take  a  part  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  did  not  originate  here,  though  the  conduct  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  have  left  no  doubt  of  its  own  wishes,  per- 
haps, even  of  its  intentions.  But  it  was  submited  for  the 
consideration  of  the  government  by  a  power,  that  has  stood 
forward  in  a  conspicuous  way  in  this  honourable  business. 
The  propriety,  nay,  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  can  be  best  made  known  by 
giving  a  brief  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  principal 
European  nations,  relative  to  this  matter. 

Immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  England 
in  1806,  it  was  perceived,  that  the  eflfects  would  be  nominal, 
unless  the  consent  of  other  nations  was  obtained.  LordEldon, 
Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Rose,  and  other  statesmen,  who   could 
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not  be  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  any  interested  motives 
whatever,  opposed  in  parliament  the  various  bills,  connected 
with  this  subject,  on  the  ground,  that  England  would  be  de- 
prived of  all  the  commercial  benefits  of  the  traffic,  and  that 
not  a  slave  the  less  would  be  carried  from  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. And  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  of  smuggling  from 
the  situation  of  the  West  India  islands  and  the  coasts  ad- 
joining, the  English  colonies  in  those  seas  would  continue  to 
obtain  the  same  supplies,  though  at  a  higher  rate.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  sound  argument,  and,  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  government,  would  probably  have  been  decisive  ; 
but  other  considerations,  besides  those  of  immediate  com- 
mercial advantage,  attend  the  slave  trade.  Parliament,  hav- 
ing at  length  in  1806,  resolved  that  this  traffic  was  <<  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  justice,  policy  and  humanity,"  the 
friends  of  abolition,  without  delay,  occupied  themselves  with 
the  most  efficacious  steps  towards  accomplishing  the  entire* 
extirpation  of  the  trade.  Accordingly  in  June  1806,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  moved  the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  : 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  be- 
seeching his  majesty  to  take  such  measures,  as  in  his  wisdom  he 
shall  judge  proper,  for  establishing,  by  negotiation  with  foreign 
powers,  a  concert  and  agreement  for  abolishing  the  African  slavd 
trade,  and  for  affording  assistance,  mutually,  towards  carrying  into 
execution  any  regulations,  which  may  be  adopted  by  any  or  all  of 
the  contracting  parties  for  accomplishing  their  common  purpose ; 
assuring  his  majesty,  that  this  house,  feeling  the  justice  and  honour 
of  the  British  nation  to  be  deeply  and  peculiarly  involved  in  the 
great  object,  they  have  in  view,  will  be  ready  at  all  times,  cheer- 
fully to  concur  in  giving  effect  to  such  measures,  as  his  majesty 
may  see  fit  to  adopt  for  its  attainment." 

The  only  trace,  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  of  appli- 
cations to  foreign  governments  was  in  the  case  of  France  in 
June  of  the  same  year.  Lord  Yarmouth  was  directed  to  ask 
the  cooperation  of  that  country  in  a  work,  so  honourable  to 
both  governments  and  so  interesting  to  humanity.     But  the 
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waf  was  sotm  after  renewed,  in  which  the  different  powera 
lif  Europe  became  necessarily  involved^  reaching,  at  last,  in 
itfl  destructive  progress  the  remote  sfapres  of  this  country. 
Wt9  are  not,  therefore,  aware,  that  any  attention  was  paid 
ti>  the  slave  trade,  before  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  18i4| 
tliough  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  passed  in  1810,  a  resolution  embracing  the  same 
objects  as  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

Passing  by  the  intermediate  arrangements,  made  with  Swe- 
den, France  and  the  Low  Countries  in  1813,  1814,  a  pro- 
position was  submitted  in  1815  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the 
Congress  at  Vienna,  that  the  eight  powers  there  assembled, 
should  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  general  principle  of 
abolition,  that  they  should  examine  the  possibility  of  an 
imaiediate,  or  of  a  definitive,  gradual  and  entire  abolition,  or 
tbe  means  of  obtaining  an  immediate  partial  abolition.  These 
IHx>positions  were  amply  discussed,  but  they  met  with  a  cold 
reception  from  France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  only  re- 
sult of  the  different  deliberations  appears  to  have  been  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  the  eight  powers  of  the  8th  Febru- 
ary 1815. 

'^  The  plenipotentaries  of  the  powers,  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Paris  the  30th  May  1814,  assembled  in  Congress,  having  taken  in- 
to consideration,  that  the  traffic,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  has  been  regarded  by  just  and  enlightened  men  of 
all  ages,  as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  of  universal 
morality,  that  the  particular  circumstances,  to  which  this  traffic 
owes  its  origin,  and  the  difficulty  of  abruptly  interrupting  its  pro- 
gress, have,  to  a  certain  degree,  lessened  the  odium  of  continuing 
it,  but  that,  at  last,  the  public  voice  in  all  civilized  countries  has 
^manded,  that  it  should  be  suppressed,  as  soon  as  possible  :  that 
since  the  character  and  the  details  of  this  traffic  have  been  better 
known,  and  the  evils  of  every  sort,  which  accompanied  it,  coro- 
'  pletely  unveiled,  several  European  governments  have  resolved 
to  suppress  it ;  and  that  successively  all  powers,  possessing  colo- 
nies in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  acknowledged,  either  by 
legislative  acts,  or  by  treaties  and  other  formal  engagements,  the 
.obligation  and  necessity  of  abolishing  it :  that  by  a  separate  article 
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(itf  the  last  treaty  of  Paris,  Great  Britain  and  France  Engaged  to 
unite  their  efforts  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  induce  all  the  pow*' 
era  of  Christendom  to  pronounce  the  universal  and  definitive  aboUr 
tion  of  the  slave  trade ;  that  the  plenipotentiaries,  assembled  at 
this  Congress,  cannot  better  honour  their  mission,  fulfil  their  duty, 
and  manifest  the  principles,  which  guide  their  august  sovereignsi 
than  by  labouring  to  realize  this  engagement,  and  by  proclaiming, 
in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to  H 
scourge,  which  has  so  long  desolated  Africa^  degraded  Europe^  nnd 
afflicted  humanity  ;  the  said  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  to  open 
their  deliberations  as  to  the  mcnns  of  nccomplishing  so  salutary  an 
object,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  principles,  which  have  guid- 
ed them  in  this  work. 

"Fully  authorized  to  such  an  act,  by  the  unanimous  adherence 
of  their  respective  courts  to  the  principle,  announced  in  the  said 
separate  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they,  in  consequence,  de- 
clare in  the  face  of  Europe,  that,  looking  upon  the  universal  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  as  a  measure,  particularly  worthy  of 
their  attention,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the 
generous  principles  of  their  august  sovereigns,  they  are  animated 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  concur,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
in  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of  this  measure,  and  to 
act  in  the  employment  of  those  means  with  all  the  zeal  and  all 
the  perseverance,  which  so  great  and  good  a  cause  merits. 

"  Too  well  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  their  sovereigns,  not 
to  foresee,  that,  however  honourable  may  be  their  object,  tbey 
would  not  pursue  it  without  a  just  regard  to  the  interests,  the 
habits,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects ;  the  said  plenipo* 
tentiaries,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  this  general  de- 
claration should  not  prejudge  the  period,  which  each  particular 
power  should  look  upon  as  the  most  expedient  for  the  definitive 
abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Consequently,  the  determination 
of  the  period,  when  this  traffic  ought  universally  to  cease,  will  be 
an  object  of  negotiation  between  the  different  powers,  it  being, 
however,  well  understood,  that  no  means,  proper  to  ensure  and 
accelerate  its  progress,  should  be  neglected  ; — and  that  the  recip- 
rocal engagement  contracted  by  the  present  declaration  between 
the  sovereigns,  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  should  not  be  consider- 
ed as  fulfilled,  until  the  moment,  when  complete  success  shell  have 
crowned  their  united  efforts. 
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'^  In  making  this  declaration  known  to  Europe  and  to  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  the  said  plenipotentiaries  flatter 
tbemselves,  they  shall  engage  all  other  governments  and  particu- 
larly those,  who,  in  abolishing  the  traffic  in  slaves,  have  already 
manifested  the  same  sentiments,  to  support  them  with  their  sufira* 
ges  in  a  cause,  of  which  the  final  triumph  will  be  one  of  tfafe 
greatest  monuments  of  the  age^  which  undertook  it^  and  which  shall 
kave  gloriously  carried  it  into  complete  effect,* 

The  efforts,  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
haTe  not  been  attended  with  entire  success.  But  a  nominal 
abolition  has  been  obtained,  in  the  course  of  the  last  seTen- 
teen  years,  from  every  power  of  Europe  with  the  exception 
of  the  Portuguese,  whose  trade  is  now  restricted  to  the 
south  of  the  Equator.  At  the  same  time,  the  evil  is  $o 
deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Africa,  the  pros- 
pect of  gain  has,  unfortunately,  become  so  alluring  (obvi- 
ously increasing  as  the  trade  is  curtailed)  so  deplorably  hope- 
less is  often  the  struggle  of  reason,  justice,  humanity  or  any 
other  honourable  feeling  or  sentiment  against  the  wicked, 
corrupt  passions,  or  even  the  honest  prejudices  of  some  men, 
that  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  this  traffic  one  thing  ap- 

*  The  same  powers  made  a  declaration  on  the  28th  November 
1822,  at  Verona,  of  a  similar  import.  These  two  state  papers  can 
be  considered  little  else  than  an  evasion  of  the  whole  subject. 
'  Great  Britain  renewed  these  discussions  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  and 
London,  besides  undertaking  separate  negotiations  at  the  respective 
courts,  but  the  success  was  only  partial.  After  the  American  and 
British  flags  had  disappeared  from  the  coasts,  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  traffic  appeared  to  be  carried  on  successively  under  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  French.  The  trade  was  little  diminished,  other  pa- 
pers being  substituted. 

In  1810  from  70  to  80,000  slaves  were  transported  from  Africa  prin- 
cipally under  the  Portuguese  flag.  But  in  1822  a  principal  part  of 
the  trade  was  carried  on  under  the  French  ;  it  was  abolished  by  that 
government,  but  under  such  slight  penalties  as  to  make  the  ensurance 
against  all  risks  20  per  cent.,  while  the  profits  often  exceeded  150. 
Nantz  appeared  to  be  the  principal  port  for  fitting  out  these  vessisls.* 

*  See  petition  of  f  reoch  bankers — Speech  of  Duke  de  BrogUe  in  French  House 
of  Peers,  &c. 
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* 

|>ears  indispensable,-  and  that  is,  a  different  course  of  trade 
and  greater  civilization  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  itself. 
We  are  well  aware,  that  England  contends  with  zeal  for  a 
limited  right  of  search,  applied  to  vessels  within  certain  lati>* 
itides,  and  she  has  already  made  treaties  with  Spain,  Portu- 
gal and  the  Netherlands,  in  which  this  right  is  mutually  con- 
ceded and  conferred.  The  friends  of  the  abolition  also,  con- 
sider it  of  great  importance,  that  vessels  should  be  allowed 
to  be  seized  for  other  proof  than  the  actual  fact  of  having 
slaves  on  board.  These  stipulations,  perhaps,  would  be 
highly  salutary,  but  serious  obstacles  exist  to  their  adoption 
by  this  country.  In  making  an  enumeration  of  the  difficul- 
ties, still  existing,  the  stoutest  heart, — the  most  resolute 
friend  of  abolition  may  feel  oppressed  with  doubts,  nay,  with 
despair.  But,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  little 
more  is  now  wanted  than  patience  and  perseverance.  The 
remark  of  the  British  plenipotentiary  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  is 
very  just, — '*  that  it  has  been  the  fate  of  this  question  in 
every  stage  of  its  proii;ress,  to  have  difficulties  represented 
as  insurmountable,  which,  in  a  little  time,  have  yielded  to 
the  perseverance  and  to  the  matured  impulses  of  humanity." 
And  not  only  has  the  general  scheme  of  an  abolition  been 
certainly  fulfilled,  with  a  very  slight  exception  already  men- 
tioned, but  the  three  final  objects,  so  important  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  European  governments  for  the  perfect 
execution  of  the  plan,  have  been  partially  accomplished.  A 
refusal  on  the  part  of  this  government,  to  comply  with  one 
of  these  requisitions,  prevented  the  ratification  of  a  conven- 
tion, by  which  the  United  States  would  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive and,  undoubtedly,  a  leading  part  in  the  enterprise. 

In  1818  the  cooperation  of  this  Republic  was  solicited. 
Soon  after  the  conference  of  the  fiive  powers  in  London, 
(Prussia,  England,  France,  Austria,  Russia)  a  proposition 
was  made  to  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Rush,  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  a  letter,  dated  June  20,  1818,  from  which 
we  shall  make  several  extracts. 

"  The  distinguished  share,  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has,  from  the  earliest  period,  borne  in  advancing  the  cause 
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^f  tbf3  9l>oHtioD  of  the  slave  trade,  makes  the  British  goyernmeul 
dQsirous  of  suhmitting  to  their  favourahle  consideration  wbatevec 
ipay  appear  to  Ihero  calculated  to  bring  about  the  final  accomr 

piishmeot  of  this  great  work   of  humanity." "From  May 

1820,  there  will  not  be  a  flag,  which  can  /e^a%  cover  this  dete8fe4 
traffic  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  Portuguese  may  ere  long  be,  also,  prepared  to  abandon  it  to 
the  south  of  the  equator;  but  so  long  as  some  effectual  concert  is 
not  established  amongst  the  principal  maritime  powers  for  prer 
venting  their  respective  flags  from  being  made  a  cover  for  any  il- 
licit slave  trade,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  that  the  evil  will  cpn^ 
tinue  to  exist,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  assumes  a  contraband  form, 
that  it  will  be  cnrried  on  under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances 
of  cruelty  and  desolation.  It  is  from  a  deep  conviction  of  this 
truth,  founded  upon  experience,  that  the  British  government,  in  all 
its  late  negotiations  upon  this  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  combine 
a  system  of  alliance  for  the  suppression  of  this  most  abusive  prac^ 
tice,  with  the  engagements,  which  it  has  succeeded  in  contracting 
with  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the  total  or  par- 
tial abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  I  have  now  "the  honour  to  en- 
close to  you  copies  of  the  treaties,  which  have  been  happily  con- 
cluded with  those  powers,  together  with  the  acts,  which  have  re- 
cently passed  the  Legislature  for  carrying  the  same  into  execu- 
tion."  "  What  I  have  earnestly  to  beg  of  you  is,  to  bring 

them  under  the  consideration  of  the  President,  intimating  to  him 
the  earnest  wish  of  the  BHtish  government,  that  the  exertions  of 
the  two  States  may  be  combin.ed,  under  a  somewhat  similar  princi- 
ple, to  put  down  this  great  moral  disobedience,  wherever  it  may 
be  committed,  to  the  laws  of  both  countries.  I  am  confident,  this 
cannot  effectually  be  done,  except  by  mutually  conceding  to  each 
other's  ships  of  war  a  qun lifted  right  of  search,  with  a  power  of 
detaining  the  vessels  of  either  State  with  slaves  actually  on  board. 
You  will  perceive  in  these  conventions  a  studious  and,  I  trust,  a 
successful  attempt  to  narrow  and  limit  this  power  within  due 
bounds,  and  to  guard  it  against  perversion. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  the  absence  of  all  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject, informed  Lord  Castlereagh  that  he  should,  by  the  ear- 
liest opportunities,  transmit  to  bis  government  copies  of  his 
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Iprdshtp's  letter,  and  the  documents  accompanying  it.  And 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  American  minister 
made  a  definitive  reply  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State. 
fie  observes, 

^^  On  exafnining  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  which  your  lord- 
Qbip  honoured  the  undersigned  by  communicatiqg,  it  has  appeared 
to  the  President,  that  their  essential  articles  are  of  a  character,  not 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  or  to  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

"  The  power,  agreed  to  be  given  to  the  ships  of  war  of  either 
party  to  search,  capture  and  carry  into  port  for  adjudication  the 
^merchant  vessels  of  the  other^  however  qualified,  is  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  two  mixed  courts,  one  of  which  is  to  have  its 
seat  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  party  respectively.  The  in- 
stitution of  such  tribunals  is,  necessarily,  regarded  as  fundaipent^I 
tp  the  whole  arrangement,  whilst  their  peculiar  structure  is  doubt- 
less intended,  and  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  towards  impart- 
ing to  it  a  just  reciprocity.  But  to  this  part  of  the  system  the 
United  States,  having  no  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  cannot  give  effect. 

"  Moreover,  the  powers  of  government  in  the  United  Statef*, 
whilst  they  can  only  be  exercised  within  the  grants,  are,  also,  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  of  the  federal  constitution.  By  the  latter 
instrument  all  judicial  power  is  to  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  other  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to 
time,  ordain  and  establish.  It  further  provides,  that  the  judges  of 
these  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  be 
removable  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. There  are  serious  doubts,  whether,  obeying  the  spirit 
of  these  injunctions,  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  be 
competent  to  appear  as  party  to  the  institution  of  a  court,  for  car- 
rying into  execution  their  penal  statutes,  in  places  out  of  their  own 
territory  :  a  court,  consisting  partly  of  foreign  judges,  not  liable  to 
impeachment  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  deciding 

upon  their  statutes  without  appeal." "  These  are  some  of  the 

principal  reasons,  which  arrest  the  assent  of  the  President  to  the 
very  frank  and  friendly  overture,  contained  in  your  lordship^s  com- 
munication.    Having   their   foundation   in   constitutional    impedi-. 
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ments,  the  government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  will  know  how  to 
Appreciate  their  force." 

These  difficulties  being  fatal,  there  was  a  pause  in  foreign 
negotiations,  but  the   municipal  regulations  of  the  goviern- 

Sent  continued  with  a  spirit  and  vigour,  equally  honourable 
Id  unabated.  The  acts  of  March  3,  1819,  and  of  May  15, 
1820,  already  quoted,  in  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy, 
authorized  the  President  to  employ  such  portions  of  the  na- 
val force  of  the  country,  as  he  might  think  proper  for  its 
suppression.  In  the  three  following  years  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives adopted  with  a  vote,  nearly  unanimous,  a  reso* 
lution  requesting  '^  the  President  to  enter  into  such  arrange- 
ments, as  he  may  deem  suitable  and  proper,  with  one  or 
more  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  for  the  effectual 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade."  This  resolution  was  the  foun- 
dation of  our  subsequent  negotiations  with  England,  and 
though,  under  its  authority,  instructions  were  sent  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  ministers  at  the  courts  of  all  the 
maritime  powers,  no  material  or  decisive  results  followed 
from  the  measure.  We  cannot  but  rejoice,  that  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enter  formally  into  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  Europe  was  on  an  occasion  so  honourable  to 
the  nation.  The  question,  indeed,  can  hardly  he  called  an 
European  one.  We,  perhaps,  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  it, 
than  any  other  people,  since  the  independence  of  South 
America  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  gradu- 
al emancipation  of  slaves,  in  the  greater  part  of  that  continent. 
Comparatively,  Europe  can  be  but  little  affected  in  its  com- 
mercial interests  by  the  continuance  of  the  traffic. 

Early  in  1823,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  the  English  minis- 
ter in  this  country,  renewed  the  subject  of  a  convention  with 
much  earnestness,  and  called  upon  the  government  to  accede, 
either  to  the  terms  proposed  originally  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
or  to  present  for  consideration  some  scheme  or  plan  that 
should  serve  as  a  substitute.  For  the  right  understanding 
of  the  British  proposition,  we  cannot  do  better,  than  recite 
at  lar^e  a  memorandum,  delivered  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1818  : 
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'*  First — As  to  right  of  visit. 

"  No  one  of  the  three  conventions,  signed  by  Great  Britain  with 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland,  gives  this  right  to  king's  ships  indis- 
criminately. In  all,  it  is  confined  to  king's  ships,  having  the  ex- 
presM  instructions  and  authority  as  specified  in  the  treaty. 

"  The  provision  is,  in  all  cases,  reciprocal ;  but  the  treaty  wi|h 
the  Netherlands  restricts  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  a  specified 
number  of  ships  of  each  power,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  the  whole. 
Each  power,  as  soon  as  it  grants  these  instructions  to  any  of  its 
ships  of  war,  is  bound  to  notify  to  the  other  the  name  of  the  ves- 
sel, 80  authorized  to  visit. 

"  Second — Right  of  detention. 

"  No  visit  or  detention  to  take  place,  except  by  «>  -.—.«iioaiunea 
.officer,  having  the  instructions  above  referred  to,  as  his  special  au- 
thority for  the  same :  nor  can  he  detain  and  carry  into  port  any 
vessel,  so  visited,  except  on  the  single  and  simple  fact  of  slaves 
found  on  board.  There  is  a  saving  clause  to  distinguish  domestic 
slaves,  acting  as  servants  or  sailors,  from  those  strictly  appertain- 
ing to  the  traffic. 

"  Third — Adjudication, 

"  The  visiting  officer,  finding  slaves  on  board,  as  he  conceives, 
contrary  to  law,  may  carry  the  vessel  into  whichever  of  the  two 
ports  is  the  nearest,  when  the  mixed  commission,  belonging  to  the 
capturing  and  captured  vessels,  shall  reside  ;  but  by  doing  so,  he 
not  only  renders  himself  personally  responsible  to  his  own  govern- 
ment for  the  discretion  of  the  act,  but  he,  also,  makes  his  govern- 
ment answerable  to  the  government  of  the  state,  to  whom  the  ves- 
sel so  detained  belongs,  for  the  full  compensation,  in  pecuniary 
damage,  which  the  mixed  commission  may  award  to  the  owners 
for  the  detention,  if  unjustifiably  made. 

^^  The  mixed  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  of  a  criminal  cha- 
racter, and,  consequently,  can  neither  detain,  nor  punish  the  per- 
sons, found  on  board  ships  so  detained,  for  any  offences  they  may, 
by  such  slate  trading,  have  committed  against  the  laws  of  their 
particular  state.  The  mixed  commission  has  no  other  authority 
than  summarily  to  decide,  whether  the  ship  has  been  properly  de- 
tained, or  not,  for  having  slaves  illicitly  on  board,  if  this  is  decid- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  the  ship  and  cargo  (if  any  on  board)  are  for- 
feited, the  proceeds  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  states^ 
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the  slaves  to  be  provided  for  by  tbe  state,  in  whose  territory  the 
coDdemDatioD  takes  place. 

«  If.  the  mixed  commission  orders  the  vessel  to  be  released,  at 
the  same  moment  to  award  such  pecuniary  compensation  to  the 
owners  for  the  detention,  as  appears  to  them  reasonable. 

«  The  mixed  commission  is  composed  of  a  commissary  judge 
^nd  a  commissary  arbitrator  of  each  nation,  as  was  provided  in  the 
convention  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1815  for  adjudi- 
cating their  private  claims. 

"  Fourth — The  sphere  of  operation, 

"  In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conventions  there  is  no  other 
restriction  as  to  the  limits,  within  which  detention,  as  above,  may 
take  place,  uiau  rvKo*  arose  naturally  out  of  the  state  of  the  laws, 
tIz.,  that  so  long  as  either  powers  may  lawfully  trade  in  slaves  to 
the  south  of  the  equator,  no  detention  should  take  place  within 
those  limits. 

"  In  the  convention  with  Hollafld  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  a  point  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  except  out  of 
the  operation,  what  may  be  called  the  European  seas. 

"  In  all  these  conventions  the  whole  range  of  voyage,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  opposite  shores  of  both  Americas,  including 
the  West  Indies,  is  subjected  to  the  regulated  surveillance^  thus  es- 
tablished.'' 

The  objection  of  this  government  to  the  stipulation,  we 
have  just  recited,  was  simple,  direct  and  intelligible.  They 
considered  the  right  of  search  at  sea  as  a  right  of  war  ex- 
clusively, and  analogous  to  the  act  of  searching  dwelling 
houses  on  land.  It  is  confined  to  the  single  act  of  finding 
and  taking  contraband  of  war,  the  belligerent  possessing  the 
light  of  preventing  a  third  party  from  furnishing  to  his  ene- 
my the  means,  or  materials  of  war. 

^^  Among  the  modern  maritime  nations,  an  usage  has  crept  in,  not 
founded  upon  the  law  of  nature,  never  universally  admitted,  often 
successfully  resisted,  and  against  which  all  have  occasionally  borne 
testimony,  by  renouncing  it  in  treaties,  of  extending  this  practice  of 
search  and  seizure  to  all  the  property  of  the  enemy  in  the  vessel 
of  the  friend.  This  practice  was,  in  its  origin,  evidently  an  abu- 
sive and  wrongful  extension  of  the  search  for  contraband,  effected 
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by  the  belligerent,  because  he  was  armed ;  submitted  to  by  the  neu- 
tral, because  he  was  defenceless,  and  acquiesced  in  by  his  sovereigo 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  remnant  of.peace,  rather  than  ^ecome, 
bhnself,  a  party  to  the  war.  Having  thus  occasionally  been  prac- 
tised by  all,  as  belligerents,  and  submitted  to  by  all,  as  neutrals,  it 
has  acquired  the  force  of  an  usage,  which,  at  the  occurrence  of 
every  war,  the  belligerent  may  enforce  or  relinquish,  and  which 
the  neutral  may  suffer  or  resist  at  their  respective  discretions." 

The  American  government  opposed  the  extension  o(  this 
right  by  treaty ;  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  seas  by  sol- 
emn compacts  constituted,  in  their  judgment-,  a  precedent, 
from  which  no  beneficial  results  could  flow.  And  if  the 
purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  a  new  one,  ncith<^r 
was  the  example  or  the  change  less  dangerous  on  that  ac- 
count. The  right  of  search  should  be  curtailed,  even,  in 
time  of  war  ;  for  the  modern  modifications  of  the  principle 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  usurpation  on 
neutral  rights.  This  principle,  so  liable  to  abuse  during 
hostilities,  adopted  in  peace,  may,  finally,  establish  a  new 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  like  the  progress  and  exercise  of 
all  unjust  authority,  gradually  confound  every  distinction  of 
times,  purposes  and  circumstances  of  war  and  peace,  and  of 
the  rights,  inseparable  from  these  conditions  of  society. 

The  dangers,  developed   in  the   above  paragraph,  result, 

as  it  appears  to  us,  from  a  practical  view  of  the  subject,  and, 

by  no  means,  from  an  apprehension,  that  government  could 

manifest  a  supineness  in  guarding  their  most  precious  rights. 

The  proposition  involves  a  mutual  qualified,  or  modified  right 

of  search  for  a  special  purpose  on  certain  designated  coasts, 

established  by  a   solemn   compact,  made  in    time   of  peace. 

An  abuse  of  the  right,  it  would  seem,  could  not  be  practised 

or  long  continue,  but  from  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of 

•government.      In  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  distrust  of 

the  parties  of  each  other  is  made  apparent.      We  admit  this 

qualified,  mutual  exercise   of  authority  for   the    suppression 

of  an  iniquitous,  immoral,  inhuman  traffic,  that   has  too  long 

-remained  a  disgrace  and   pollution.     And  ever  utterly  dis- 

•daiming  and  fully   denouncing  the   outrageous   extent,  to 
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which  the  exercise  of  it  has  been  forcibly  pushed  in  time  of 
war,  we  agree  to  the  partial  application  of  it  for  a  specific 
puipose  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  way 
such  a  compact  can  be  drawn  into  a  pernicious  usage  or  ex- 
ample. Infractions  of  the  least  important  conventions  are, 
in  most  cases,  speedily  detected  and,  where  the  means  ex- 
kt,  as  speedily  resented.  If  this  description  of  authority 
can  be  usefully  employed,  why  deprive  the  world  of  the 
benefit  of  it  ?  Why  hesitate  to  resort  to  it,  because,  during 
late  wars  the  neutral  was  grievously  oppressed  ?  When 
an  analogy  of  times  or  circumstances  can  be  shown,  it  is  well 
to  be  upon  our  guard  and  receive  with  extreme  jealousy 
oimilar  propoeitions  ;  but  it  is  neither  judicious  nor  prudent  to 
abandon  a  positive,  obvious  benefit  for  evils,  that,  to  say  the 
least,  are  not  only  extremely  remote,  but  equally  doubtful. 
This  provision  is  not  introduced,  as  transferring  a  right  and 
practice  of  war  to  a  condition,  or  purpose  of  peace,  but  it  is 
a  mode  (of  which  all  admit  readily  the  efficiency)  that  has 
been  proposed  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  This 
application  of  the  right  of  search  appears  to  have  no  more 
analogy  to  the  belligerent  claim  and  practice  than  the  em- 
ployment of  an  armed  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
same  armed  force,  directed  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
war.  There  is,  in  both  cases,  a  right  of  search  exercised, 
and  an  armed  force  employed,  but  the  origin  of  the  right, 
the  reason  of  the  authority  and  the  principles,  upon  which 
they  proceed,  differ  as  widely  as  possible.  We  have  seen, 
that  a  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
for  the  extermination  of  the  piratical  governments  on  the 
Barbary  coast.  Here  would  be  a  reason  for  putting  into 
operation  certain  belligerent  rights.  The  remote  neutral 
accedes  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and  suflers,  for  the 
time  being,  all  mischief,  arising  from  the  right  of  blockade, 
or  of  search,  or  any  other  belligerent  prerogative,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  most  approved  laws  of  nations.  If  it  is  just, 
necessary  and  expedient  to  exterminate  the  Barbary  pirates, 
there  is  no  possible  objection  to  the  employing,  for  that  pur- 
pose, all  the  means,  that  the  established  laws  of  war  justify.. 
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In  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  we  are  presented  with  a  speci- 
fic form  of  exterminating  another  and  a  worse  description  of 
pirates.  No  objection  is  made  to  the  efficiency,  but  to  the 
principle  of  the  scheme.  To  accomplish  this  object,  force, 
it  is  admitted,  must  be  used,  and  we  see,  in  principle,  no  real 
difference,  as  to  the  manner  of  applying  this  force,  thoqgh 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  results.  Both  the  reporti 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1821  and  22  recom^^ 
mend  distinctly  a  qualified  right  of  search.  They  were 
never  acted  on.  A  similar  interpretation  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  that  of  the  following  year.  For  this  opinion,  sepa- 
rate from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  document  itself,  easily 
to  be  ascertained  by  carefully  tracing  its  parliamentary  his- 
tory, we  have  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  1825.  In  closing  this  paragraph,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  right  of  search,  contended  for, 
delegated  tbat  authority  only  to  a  specific  number  of  cruisers 
of  each  power,  exercised  under  speci6c  limitations,  and  far- 
ther, proposed  to  place  the  vessels,  detained,  in  the  hands  of 
tribunals  of  their  own  country  for  trial. 
'  We  have  presented  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  British 
proposition  somewhat  at  length,  though  we  think  that  noth- 
ing, which  can  be  said  on  this  important  subject,  can  outweigh 
the  objections  to  yielding  the  right  of  search  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  Practically  speaking,  the  right  of 
search  would  affect  the  British  more  than  us,  for  their  <iom- 
merce  in  those  seas,  where  this  right  would  be  exercised,  is 
undoubtedly  greater.  It  is,  also,  matter  of  satisfaction  to  ob- 
serve, not  only  for  this  occasion  but  all  others,  that  the  Brit- 
ish, themselves,  regard  the  right  of  search  as  altogether  bel- 
ligerent. We  possess  a  decision  of  the  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty entirely  conclusive  on  this  subject ; — we  shall  give  a 
single  extract  from  it. 

"1  can  find  no  right,"  says  sir  William  Scott,  "  that  gives  the 
right  of  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  states  in  amity  upon  the 
high  seas,  excepting  that,  which  the  rights  of  war  give  to  both  bel- 
ligerents against  neutrals  ;  no  nation  can  exercise  a  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search  upon  the  common  and  unappropriated  parts  of  the 
sea  save  only  on  the  belligerent  claim." 
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Upon  the  authority  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, already  quoted,  instructions  were  sent  by  the 
Executive,  in  the  summer  of  1823,  to  the  minister  in  Lon- 
don to  propose  a  convention  (of  which  a  draught  was  enclos-  ^ 
•d)  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  under  the 
denomination  of  piracy,  on  condition  that  England,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  should,  on  its  part,  visit  that  traffic  with 
similar  pains  and  penalties.  The  British  government  prompt- 
ly complied  with  the  terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  and 
passed  an  act  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  Mr.  Rush, 
aft^r  a  few  brief  conferences,  agreed  with  the  commissioners 
(appointed  to  treat  on  the  affairs  of  this  country)  upon  a  con- 
vention,^ varying  in  some  details  from  the  draught  commu- 

*  A  convention  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  committed  by  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade. 

"  Art.  1.  The  two  high  contracting  powers  having  each  separately 
by  its  own  laws,  subjected  their  subjects  and  citizens  who  may  be 
convicted  of  carrying  on  the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica to  the  penalties  of  piracy,  do  hereby  agree  to  use  their  influence 
respectively,  with  the  other  maritime  and  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
to  the  end  that  the  said  African  slave  trade  may  be  recognised  and 
declared  to  be  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations. 

'*  Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  by  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  that  the 
commanders  and  commissioned  officers  of  either  nation,  duly  author- 
ized under  the  regulations  and  instructions  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  of  America,  or  of  the  West  Indies 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  shall  be  authorized,  under  the  con- 
ditions, limitations  and  restrictions  hereinaAer  mentioned,  to  capture 
and  deliver  over  to  the  duly  authorized  and  commissioned  officers  of  the 
other  any  ship,  or  vessel,  carrying  on  such  illicit  traffic  in  slaves  under  the 
Jlag  of  the  said  other  nation,  or  for  the  account  of  their  subjects,  or  citi- 
zens, to  be  sent  in  for  trial  and  adjudication  by  the  tribunals  of  the  couU' 
try,  to  which  such  slave  ship,  or  vessel  shall  belong.  And  the  said  com- 
manders and  commissioned  officers  shall  be  further  authorized  to 
carry,  or  send  in  any  such  slave  trading  ship,  so  by  them  captured, 
into  the  ports  of  the  country,  to  which  such  slave  trading  ship  shall 
belong,  for  trial  by  the  tribunals  and  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
said  country.  But  the  slave  ship,  so  captured,  shall  not  be  sent  into 
the  ports,  or  tried  by  the  tribunals  of  the  captor. 

"  Art.  3.  If  any  naval  commander,  or  commissioned  officer  of  the 
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nicated  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  In  speaking 
in  parliament  of  this  instrument  (at  that  time  ratified  by  the 
British  goTernment)  Mr.  Canning  observed. 

United  States  of  America,  shall,  on  the  high  seas,  or  any  where  widi- 
out.the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  said  states,  board,  or  cause  to  b* 
boarded  any  merchant  vessel  of  Great  Britain,  and  visit  the  same  as  m 
slaVe  trader,  or  on  suspicion  of  her  being  engaged  in  carrying  on  an 
illicit  traffic  in  slaves,  in  every  case,  whether  the  said  visited  vessel 
shall  be  captured  and  delivered  over,  or  sent  into  the  ports  of  her  own 
country  for  trial  and  adjudication,  or  not,  the  boarding  officer  shall 
deliver  to  the  master,  or  commander  of  the  visited  vessel,  a  certificate 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  said  boarding  officer  with  his  name,  and  the 
addition  of  his  rank  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  name 
of  the  public  vessel  of  the  United  States,  and  of  her  commander,  by 
whose  order  the  said  visit  shall  have  been  ordered,  and  the  said  certi- 
ficate shall  declare  that  the  only  object  of  the  said  visit  is  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  said  British  merchant  vessel  is  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
or  not,  and,  if  found  to  be  so  engaged,  to  take  and  deliver  her  over  to 
the  officers,  or  the  tribunals  of  her  own  nation  for  trial  and  adjudica- 
tion. And  the  commander  of  the  said  public  vessel  of  the  United 
States  shall,  when  he  delivers  her  over  to  the  officers  or  tribunals  of 
Great  Britain,  deliver  all  the  papers,  found  on  board  the  captured  ves- 
sel, indicating  her  national  character  and  the  objects  of  her  voyage, 
and  with  them  a  like  certificate  of  visitation  in  writing,  signed  by  his 
name  with  the  addition  of  his  rank  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  name  of  the  public  vessel,  commanded  by  him,  together  with 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  boarding  officer,  by  whom  the  said  visit  was 
made.  This  certificate,  shall,  also,  specify  all  the  papers,  received 
from  the  master  of  the  vessel,  detained  or  visited,  or  found  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  shall  contain  an  authentic  declaration,  exhibiting  the 
state,  in  which  he  found  the  vessel  detained,  and  the  changes,  if  any, 
which  have  taken  place  in  it,  and  the  number  of  slaves,  if  any,  found 
on  board  at  the  moment  of  her  detention.  And  the  same  duties  here- 
in described  shall  devolve  upon  every  commander  or  commissioned 
officer  of  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain,  by  whom,  or  by  whose  or- 
der any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  navigating  under 
their  flag,  shall  be  visited  for  the  said  purposes,  and  upon  the  board- 
ing officer,  by  whom  the  visit  shall  be  effected,  on  the  high  seas  or 
any  where  without  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain. 

"Art.  4.  No  merchant  vessel  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
under  the  convoy  of  a  public  vessel  of  her  own  nation  shall,  under  any 
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M  It  was  a  mofit  gipatiryiDg  circametance,  that  the  two  greatest 
^niaritiine  nations  in  the  world  should  so  far  compromise  their  oari- 

circumstances  whatever,  be  captured  or  visited  by,  or  from  any  public 
vessel  of  the  other  nation,  as  being  engaged,  or  on  suspicion  of  being 
jgngaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

iN  ''  Art.  5,  No  search  shall  be  made  by,  or  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander,  or  boarding  officer  of  any  public  vessel  of  either  party, 
visiting  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  other,  as  being  engaged,  or  under 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  excepting  such  as  may 
|l>e  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  there  be  slaves  on  board  for  the  purposes 
of  the  said  traffic,  or  other  proof,  that  the  said  vessel  is  so  engaged. 
No  person  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  said  vessel,  or  captured  merchant 
vessel  of  either  nation,  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  visiting  ves- 
sel, or  under  his  order — nor  shall  any  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  said  vis- 
ited vessel  be  removed  out  of  her,  until  delivered  over  to  the  officers, 
oc  tribunals  of  her  own  nation. 

"  Art,  6.  When  a  merchant  vessel  of  either  nation  shall  be  captur- 
ed, as  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  by  any  commander  or  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  navy  of  the  other  nation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  commander  of  any  public  ship  of  the  navy  of  the  nation,  to  which 
.the  captured  vessel  shall  belong,  upon  the  offer  thereof  being  made  to 
him  by  the  commander  of  the  capturing  vessel,  to  receive  into  his 
custody  the  vessel  so  captured,  and  to  carry  and  to  send  the  same  into 
the  ports  of  his  own  country  for  trial  and  adjudication,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  said  vessel,  an  authentic  declaration  shall 
be  drawn  up  in  triplicates,  signed  by  both  the  commanders  of  the  de- 
livering and  of  the  receiving  vessels,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  kept 
by  each  of  them,  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery,  the  number 
of  slaves,  if  any,  on  board  of  her,  a  list  of  all  the  papers,  received  or 
found  on  board  of  her  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  delivered  over  with 
her,  and  the  names  of  the  master  or  commander  of  the  captured  ves- 
sel, and  of  every  person  on  board  of  her,  other  than  the  slaves,  at  the 
said  time  of  delivery,  and  the  third  copy  of  the  said  declaration  shall 
be  transmitted  with  the  said  captured  vessel,  and  the  papers  found  on 
board  of  her,  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  country,  to  which  the  said  cap- 
tured vessel  shall  belong,  to  be  produced  before  the  tribunal,  appoint- 
ed or  authorized  to  decide  upon  the  said  capture,  and  the  commander 
of  the  said  capturing  vessel  shall  be  authorized  to  send  the  boarding 
officer  and  one  or  two  of  his  crew  with  the  said  captured  vessel  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  her  capture  and  detention 
before  the  said  tribunal.  The  reasonable  expenses  of  which  witnesses 
in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  trial,  during  their  necessary  detention 
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flitte  pride,  as  to  act  together  for  the  accomptishmeht  of  rach  jk 
purpose,  especially  as  the  realization  of  this  arrangemebt  would 

there,  and  Ibr  their  return  to  their  own  country,  or  to  rejoin  their  sta- 
tion in  its  service,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  tribunal  of  trial  ;  and  id 
case  of  the  condemnation  of  the  captured  vessel,  be  defrayed  fr(Sm. 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  in  case  of  the  acquittal  of  tVH^ 
Said  vessel,  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  government  of  the  capturing  bf^ 
fieer. 

■  •*  Art.  7.  The  commander,  or  commissioned  officer  of  th^  navy  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  having  captured  a  merchant  vessel 
of  the  other,  as  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  if  there  be  iio  publie 
vessel  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  said  captured  vessel  belongs,  cruising 
ilpon  the  same  station,  to  the  commander  of  whom  the  said  captured- 
vessel  may  be  delivered  over,  as  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article, 
lihall  carry  Or  send  the  said  captured  vessel  to  some  convenient  port 
of  their  own  country,  th^e  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  competent  triba* 
-nal  for  trial  and  adjudication.  And  the  said  captured  vessel  shall  there 
be  Tibelled  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  captors,  and  in  case  of  tlie 
oondemnation  of  the  said  vessel,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  and 
of  her  cargo,  if  also  condemned,  shall  be  paid  to  the  commander  of 
the  said  capturing  vessel  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors  to  be  distribut- 
ed, according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  service  of  the  nation,  Uf 
which  such  capturing  vessel  shall  belong,  for  the  distribution  of  prizcr 
money. 

^  Art.  8.  The  captain,  or  commander  and  crew  of  the  said  vessel^ 
b6  captured,  and  sent  in  for  trial  and  adjudication,  shall  be  proceeded 
against  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  whereiinto  they  shaft 
be  so  brought,  upon  the  charge  of  piracy,  by  being  engaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  captain  or  commander,  the  boarding  offi-* 
eer,  or  other  persons,  belonging  to  the  capturing  vessel,  shall  be  com- 
petent witnesses  to  the  facts,  relating  to  the  said  charge  and  to  the 
capture  of  the  said  vessel,  to  which  they  may  be  personally  knowing  : 
But  every  such  witness  upon  the  criminal  trial  for  jiirncy  shall  be  Im-^ 
ble  to  be  challenged  by  the  person  accused,  and  set  aside  as  incomp«i^- 
tent,  unless  he  shall  release  and  renounce  all  his  individual  claim  to 
any  part  of  the  prize  money,  upon  the  cofidemnation  of  the  vessel  and 
eargo. 

**  Ant,  9.  It  is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  thae 
the  right  of  visiting,  capturing  and  delivering  over  for  trial  the  ves- 
sels, engnaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  assuming  their  respective 
Hags,  is  mutually  conceded  to  the  officers  of  their  respective  navies, 
en  the  eonsideratioi),  that  they  have  by  their  respective  laws  declared 
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probably  not  be  tbe  teriDination  of  its.  benefits.  It  woald  be  felt 
in  all  future  discussions  of  the  slave  trade,  that  the  united  remon- 

tbeir  citizens  and  subjects,  actively  participating  in  the  said  traffic, 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  piracy. 

. ..  ^  That  no  part  of  this  convention  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  autbor- 
mB  the  detention,  search,  or  visitation  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  either 
nation  by  tbe  public  officers  of  the  navy  of  the  other,  except  vessels 
engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatev- 
er, than  that  of  seizing  and  delivering  up  the  persons  and  vessels  con- 
cerned in  that  traffic,  for  trial  and  adjudication  by  the  tribunals  and 
laws  of  their  own  country. 

"Art.  10.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  this  right  of  visiting,  detaining 
and  delivering  over  for  trial,  vessels,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  shall 
be  exercised  only  by  the  commissioDcd  officers  of  the  navy  of  the  par- 
ties respectively  furnished  with  instructions  from  their  respective 
governments,  for  the  execution  of  their  resiJfcctive  laws  for  the  sup- 
firession  of  the  slave  trade.  That  the  boarding  officer  and  the  cap- 
tain, or  commander  of  the  vessel,  exercising  these  rights,  or  either  of 
them,  shall  be  responsible  in  damages  and  costs  to  the  master  and 
owners  of  every  merchant  vessel,  so  by  them  delivered  over,  detained, 
or  visited,  for  every  vexatious,  or  abusive  exercise  of  the  right.  In 
the  case  of  every  vessel  delivered  over,  as  herein  stipulated  for  trial, 
the  tribunal  shall  be  competent  to  receive  the  complaint  of  the  mas- 
ter, owner,  or  owners,  or  of  any  person  on  board  of  such  captured 
Tessel,  or  interested  in  the  property  of  the  cargo  at  the  time  of  her 
detention,  and  on  suitable  proof  of  such  vexatious,  or  abusive  deten- 
tion, or  visitation,  to  award  reasonable  damagea  and  costs  to  the  suf- 
ferers, to  be  paid  by  the  said  commanding,  or  boarding  officer,  or 
either  of  them,  so  charged  with  vexatious,  or  abusive  detention,  or 
visit.  And  the  high  contracting  parties  agree,  that  their  respective 
governments  shall,  in  every  such  case,  cause  payment  to  be  made  of 
all  such  damages  and  costs,  so  awarded  to  the  persons,  so  entitled  to 
receive  them,  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such  award. 
And  if  any  case  of  such  vexatious,  or  Abusive  detention  or  visit  shall 
occur,  in  which  the  vessel  detained,  or  visited  shall  not  be  delivered 
over  for  trial  and  adjudication,  as  herein  provided,  the  commander 
and  boarding  officer,  by  whom  such  vexatious  and  abusive  detention, 
or  visit,  shall  have  been  made,  shall  also  be  responsible  in  costs  and 
damages  to  the  sufferers  upon  complaint  before  the  competent  Admi- 
ralty court  of  the  country  of  the  said  commander  and  boarding  officer. 
And  the  respective  governments  shall,  in  like  manner,  cause  payment 
to  be  made  of  any  damages  and  cests,  awarded  by  said  court,  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  award. 
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strances  of  such  powers  would  receive  no  small  force  in  bringiq|f 
others  to  a  common  understanding  with  them,  in  support  of  a  tIiv 
taous  and  beneficent  confederacy  for  the  universal  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  Honourable  gentlemen  who  recollect  how  anxiously 
questions  of  maritime  law  have,  at  all  times,  been  contested  between 
us  and  the  United  States,  will  readily  suppose,  that  some  pointy  jjf 
dignity  have  been  reserved  on  both  sides,- and  certain  boundaries.^ 
maritime  law  left  unbroken  ;  but  upon  the  point  of  the  slave  trade^ 
— the  powers  are  defined,  ample  and  effectual.  We  have  each  re- 
served to  ourselves  the  right  of  administering  our  own  laws,  though 
the  right  of  capture  belongs  to  both." 

We  beg  the  reader  to  examine  the  second  and  fourth  sec-* 
tions  of  the  convention,  printed  in  the  note  ; — a  qualified 
right  of  search  is  there  eifectually  admitted  and  recognised, 
introduced,  it  is  true,  under  the  form  and  appellation  of  piracy, 
but  this  appears  only,  a  verbal  distinction.     The  meaning  of 

"Art.  11.  A  copy  of  this  convention  and  of  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries,  actually  in  force  for  the  prohibition  and  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  shall  be  furnished  to  every  commander  of  the 
public  vessels,  instructed  to  carry  into  effect  such  prohibition.  And 
in  case  any  such  commanding  officer  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  Great  Britain  sjiall  deviate,  in  any  respect,  from  the  dispositiohs 
of  this  treaty,  and  from  the  instructions  of  bis  government,  conforma- 
ble to  it,  the  government,  which  shall  conceive  itself  to  be  wronged 
by  such  conduct,  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  reparation,  and,  in  such 
case,  the  government  of  the  nation,  to  the  service  of  which  he  may 
belong,  binds  himself  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  subject  of 
the  complaint,  and  to  inflict  upon  him,  if  he  be  found  to  deserve  it/ a 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  transgression,  which  may  have  been 
committed. 

"Art.  12.  The  present  treaty,  consisting  of articles,  shall 

be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  within  one  year  from  this 
date,  and  sooner  if  possible. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  thereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

"  Done  at the  ■  day  of—  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord ." 

(Though  this  convention  was  never  ratified  by  the  U.  States,  it 
18  too  important,  and  of  a  character  too  uncommon,  to  have  been 
omitted.) 
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instrument  simply  is,  the  slave  trade  shall  be  suppressed, 
not  as  slave  trade,  but  as  piracy,  aftid,  as  piracy,  the  parties 
^ee  to  apply  to  it,  in  time  of  peace,  a  well  known  belligerent 
right.  The  only  effect  of  this  convention  was  to  compel  the 
parties  to  take  one  more  step,  in  order  to  introduce  the  right 
6f  search.  It  is  competent  to  governments  to  declare  any 
traflEic  piracy,  and,  under  that  denomination,  resort  to  the 
belligerent  right.  It  is,  therefore,  as  easy  to  make  a  con- 
vention immediately  applying  the  right  of  search,  as  one 
first  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy.  The  practical  effects 
of  the  two  instruments  would  be  the  same — the  same  liabili- 
ty to  abuse, — the  same  pernicious  consequences  in  the  way 
of  precedent, — the  same  mingling  of  the  rights  of  war  and 
the  usages  of  peace.  A  pirate  is  hosHs  humani  generis^  the 
enemy  of  all  mankind,  and  against  whom  all  mankind  de- 
dare  war  ;  but  by  municipal  laws  different  punishments  are 
affixed  to  this  offence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
slave  trade  within  the  reach  of  the  penalties  of  this  crime, 
it  is  placed  under  the  denomiiiation  of  piracy.  But  what 
would  be  said  of  the  statesman,  who,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  with  its  vast  commerce,  conduct- 
ed with  such  entire  security,  and  most  aeknowledged  legal 
and  legitimate  character,  should  send  a  score  of  armed  ves- 
sels over  th^  principal  seas  and  most  frequented  coasts  to 
board  and  examine  all  vessels  for  pirates  ?  The  only  an- 
swer, that  can  be  given  to  this  question,  would  be,  there  are 
no  pirates  ;  we  are  seeking  for  slave  traders.  This  is,  after 
all,  only  employing  the  language  of  the  colonies,  and  instead 
of  calling  the  unhappy  negro  a  slave,  he  is  entered  iii  the 
fraudulent  invoice  of  the  polluted,  blood  stained  vessel  as  a 
log  of  ebony. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  communicated,  with- 
out delay,  a  copy  of  the  convention  to  the  Senate,  where  on 
the  22d  of  May  1824  a  resolution,  consenting  to  a  ratifica- 
tion, passed  in  the  affirmative  by  the  majority  of  a  single 
ballot  beyond  the  constitutional  provision.  But  this  act  was 
accompanied  with  three  amendments,  one,  substantial  aad 
belonging  to  the  essential  features  of  the  plan, — (and  whieb 
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ImuSi  thus  far,  proved  fatal  to  the  further  progress  of  thii 
business)  consisted  in  striking  out  from  the  first  article  the 
words,  "  of  Amtrioa^'^  so  that  our  coasts  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  cruises  of  vessels,  seeking  for  slave  traders* 
The  British  government  declined  at  once  to  accept  the  rati- 
ieation  with  this  modi6cation.  The  fact  was  signified  to  the 
American  minister  with  some  expressions,  that  indicated 
both  disappointment  and  a  sense  of  injury.  We  shall  ex- 
tract a  portion  of  the  communication  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  constitution  in  our 
foreign  relations.  The  inconvenience,  here  complained  of, 
does  undoubtedlj  occur  occasionally,  by  interposing  a  slight 
obstacle  to  the  facility  of  negotiating,  but  it  is  a  constitutional 
provision,  indispensable  to  the  proper  management  of  our 
affairs,  absolutely  required  by  the  nature  of  our  institutions, 
and  to  which  the  good  sense  and  enlightened  judgment  of 
foreign  nations  will  be  gradually  reconciled. 

^^  His  Majesty's  government  have  given  the  most  anxious  and 
deliberate  conuide ration  to  this  subject  and,  if  the  result  of  that 
coDsideratioQ  has  been  to  decide,  that  they  cannot  advise  his  Majes- 
ty to  accept  the  American  ratification  (notwithstanding  the  argu* 
ments  alleged  hy  you  in  the  name  of  your  government,  in  favour  of 
such. acceptance)  I  entreat  you  to  believe,  it  is  not  from  any  dimin- 
ished sense  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  to  which  that  treaty 
relates. 

^^  Nor  do  they,  at  all,  ^inderrate  the  desire,  which  you  have  as- 
sured me,  and,  as  they  really  believe,  was  felt  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  such  as  it 
was  transmitted  to  America.  But  the  result  is  not  the  less  incon- 
venient. 

^^  A  treaty,  of  which  the  basis  was  laid  in  propositions,  framed  by 
the  American  government,  was  considered  here,  as  so  little  likely 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  renewed  discussion  in  America,  that  not  a 
moment  was  lost  in  ratifying  it  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  and  his 
Majesty  ^s  ratification  was  ready  to  be  exchanged  against  that  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  treaty  came  back,  not  as  it  had  been  sent 
to  America,  but  with  material  variations, — variations,  not  confined 
to  thofe  stipulations,  or  parts  of  stipulations,  which  had  been  en- 
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graflied  upon  the  original  project,  but  extending  to  that  part  of  the 
original; project  itself,  which  had  passed  unchanged  through  th6 
negotiation. 

"The  knowledge,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ren- 
ders all  their  diplomatic  compacts,  liable  to  this  sort  of  revision, 
undoubtedly  precludes  the  possibility  of  taking  exception  at  any 
particular  instance,  in  which  that  revision  is  exercised,  but  the  re- 
petition of  such  instances  does  not  serve  to  reconcile  it  to  the 
practice  and  feelings  of  the  other  contracting  party,  whose  solemn 
ratification  is  thus  rendered  of  no  avail,  and  whose  concessions  in 
negotiation,  having  been  (as  all  such  concessions  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  made)  conditional,  are  thus  accepted  as  positive  and 
absolute,  while  what  may  have  been  the  stipulated  price  of  those 
concessions  is  withdrawn. 

"  In  the  instance,  before  us,  the  question  is  not  merely  of  form. 
A  substantial  change  is  made  in  the  treaty,  and,  as  I  have  said,  on 
a  point  originally  proposed  by  yourself,  sir,  as  the  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, and  understood  to  be  proposed  by  the  special  direction 
of  your  government. 

"  The  right  of  visiting  vessels,  suspected  of  slave  trading,  when 
extended  alike  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  coast  of  America^  im- 
plied an  equality  of  vigilance,  and  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
existence  of  grounds  of  suspicion  on  either  side. 

"  The  removal  of  this  right,  as  to  the  coast  of  America  and  its 
continuance  to  the  West  Indies,  cannot  but  appear  to  imply  the 
existence,  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other,  of  a  just  ground, 
either  of  suspicion  of  misconduct,  or  apprehension  of  an  abused 
authority. 

"  To  such  an  inequality,  leading  to  such  an  inference,  his  Majes- 
ty's government  can  never  advise  his  Majesty  to  .consent.  It  would 
have  been  rejected,  if  proposed  in  the  course  of  negotiation.  It 
can  less  be  admitted  as  a  new  demand,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty. 

"  With  the  exception  of  this  proposed  omission,  there  is  nothing  • 
in  the  alterations,  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
treaty  (better  satisfied  as  his  Majesty's  government  undoubtedly 
would  have  been,  if  they  had  not  been  made)  which  his  Majesty's 
government  would  not  rather  agree  to  adopt,  than  suffer  the  hopes 
of  good,  to  which  this  arrangement  has  given  rise,  to  be  disap- 
pointed." 
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To  which  we  add  one  or  two  paragraphs   from  a  letter  of 
the  American  minister  in  reply. 

"  To  give  weight  to  this  reasoning,  it  would  seem  an  essential 
part  of  the  facts,  that  the  ratification,  nlluded  to,  had  heen  transmit* 
ted  to  the  United  States,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  known  to  have  ta- 
ken place  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  at  the  time, 
when  the  convention  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  That  it  had  been  ratitied  in 
Great  Britain  was  neither  known,  or  believed.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  act,  altogether  voluntary,  and,  in  no  wise,  referring  to 
that,  which  was  expected  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
argument^  therefore,  rests  upon  facts  other  than  those,  which  were 
really  applicable  to  the  subject. 

"  While  admitting,  that  the  knowledge  of  those  provisions  of 
our  constitution,  which  reserve  to  the  Senate  the  right  of  revising 
all  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  before  they  can  obtain  the  force 
of  law,  precludes  the  possibility  of  taking  exception  to  any  parti- 
cular instance,  in  which  that  revision  is  exorcised,  Mr.  Canning 
urges,  that  this  part  of  our  system  operates  unlavourably  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  other  contracting  party,  whose  solemn  ratification, 
he  says,  is  thus  rendered  of  no  avail;  and  whose  conce.'isions  in  ne- 
gotiation, having  been  made  (as  all  such  concessions  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  made)  conditionally,  are  thus  accepted  as  positive  and 
absolute,  while  what  may  have  been  the  stipulated  price  of  those 
concessions  is  withdrawn. 

"  It  may  be  replied,  that,  in  cases  of  a  treaty,  thus  negotiated, 
the  other  contracting  party,  being  under  no  obligation  to  ratify  the 
compact,  before  it  shall  have  been  ascertained,  whether  and  in 
what  manner  it  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  United  States,  its  ratifi- 
cation can  in  no  case  be  rendered  unavailing  by  the  proceedings  of  ihe 
government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  treaty.  And  that  every 
government,  contracting  with  the  United  Slates  and  with  a  full  know- 
ledge, that  all  their  treaties,  until  sanctioned  by  the  constitutional 
majority  of  their  Senate  are,  and  must  be  considered  as  merely  in- 
choate and  not  consummated  compacts,  is  entirely  free  lo  withhold 
its  own  ratification  on  their  part.  In  the  full  powers  of  European 
governments  to  iheir  ministers  the  sovereign  usually  promwc*  to  rati- 
.  fy  that,  which  his  minister  shall  conclude  in  hi§  name,  and  yet,  if  the 
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M  It  was  a  mo«t  gi^atifyiDg  circametaDce,  that  the  two  greatest 
^maritime  nations  in  the  world  should  so  far  compronsise  their  oasuri- 

circumstances  whatever,  be  captured  or  visited  by,  or  from  any  public 
vessel  of  the  other  nation,  as  being  engaged,  or  on  suspicion  of  being 
fBQgaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

?*  "  Art.  5.  No  search  shall  be  raade  by,  or  under  the  orders  of  the 
eommander,  or  boarding  officer  of  any  public  vessel  of  either  party, 
visiting  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  other,  as  being  engaged,  or  under 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  excepting  such  as  may 
|>e  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  there  be  slaves  on  board  for  the  purposes 
of  the  said  traffic,  or  other  proof,  that  the  said  vessel  is  so  engaged. 
No  person  shall  be  taken  out  of  tbe  said  vessel,  or  captured  merchant 
vessel  of  either  nation,  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  visiting  ves- 
sel, or  under  his  order — nor  shall  any  part  of  tbe  cargo  of  tbe  said  vis- 
ited vessel  be  removed  out  of  her,  until  deUvered  over  to  the  officers, 
or  tribunals  of  her  own  nation. 

"  '"  Art.  6.  When  a  merchant  vessel  of  either  nation  shall  be  captur- 
ed, as  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  by  any  commander  or  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  navy  of  the  other  nation,  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of 
the  commander  of  any  public  ship  of  tbe  navy  of  the  nation,  to  which 
.the  captured  vessel  shall  belong,  upon  the  offer  thereof  being  made  to 
him  by  the  commander  of  the  capturing  vessel,  to  receive  into  his 
custody  the  vessel  so  captured,  and  to  carry  and  to  send  the  same  into 
the  ports  of  his  own  country  for  trial  and  adjudication,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  said  vessel,  an  authentic  declaration  shall 
be  drawn  up  in  triplicates,  signed  by  both  the  commanders  of  the  de- 
livering and  of  the  receiving  vessels,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  kept 
by  each  of  them,  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  dehvery,  the  number 
of  slaves,  if  any,  on  board  of  her,  a  list  of  all  the  papers,  received  or 
found  on  board  of  her  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  delivered  over  with 
her,  and  the  names  of  the  master  or  commander  of  the  captured  ves- 
sel, and  of  every  person  on  board  of  her,  other  than  the  slaves,  at  the 
said  time  of  delivery,  and  the  third  copy  of  the  said  declaration  shall 
be  transmitted  with  the  said  captured  vessel,  and  the  papers  found  on 
board  of  her,  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  country,  to  which  the  said  cap- 
tured vessel  shall  belong,  to  be  produced  before  the  tribunal,  appoint- 
ed or  authorized  to  decide  upon  the  said  capture,  and  the  commander 
of  the  said  capturing  vessel  shall  be  authorized  to  send  the  boarding 
officer  and  one  or  two  of  bis  crew  with  the  said  captured  vessel  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  her  capture  and  detention 
before  the  said  tribunal.  The  reasonable  expenses  of  which  witnesses 
in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  trial,  during  their  necessary  detention 
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dme  pride,  as  to  act  together  for  the  accompTidhmefat  of  svch  m 
pnfpose,  especially  as  the  realization  of  this  arrangemebt  would 

there,  and  fbi*  their  return  to  their  own  country,  or  to  rejoin  their  sta- 
tion in  its  service,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  tribunal  of  trial  ;  and  lA 
case  of  the  condemnation  of  the  captured  vessel,  be  defrayed  frtfnci 
Che  proceetls  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  in  case  of  the  acquittal  of  tRli 
said  vessel,  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  government  of  the  capturing' bf- 
ficer. 

•  •*  Akt.  7.  The  commander,  or  commissioned  officer  of  the  navy  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  having  captured  a  merchant  veifsel 
of  the  other,  as  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  if  there  be  no  publie 
vessel  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  said  captured  vessel  belongs,  cruising 
Upon  the  same  station,  to  the  commander  of  whom  the  said  captured 
vessel  may  be  delivered  over,  as  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article, 
shall  carry  Or  send  the  said  captured  vessel  to  some  convenient  port 
of  their  own  country,  thcA-e  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  competent  triba- 
-nal  for  trial  and  adjudication.  And  the  said  captured  vessel  shall  there 
be  libelled  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  captors,  and  in  case  of  tiie 
condemnation  of  the  said  vessel,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  and 
of  her  cargo,  if  also  condemned,  shall  be  paid  to  the  commander  of 
the  said  capturing  vessel  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors  to  be  distribut- 
ed, according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  service  of  the  nation,  us 
which  such  C!apturiug  vessel  shall  belong,  for  the  distribution  of  prize 
money. 

^  Art.  8.  The  captain,  or  commander  and  crew  of  the  said  vessel^ 
BO  captured,  and  sent  in  for  trial  and  adjudication,  shall  be  proceeded 
against  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  whereunto  they  shall 
be  so  brought,  upon  the  charge  of  piracy,  by  being  engaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  captain  or  commander,  the  boarding  ofii- 
eer,  or  other  persons,  belonging  to  the  capturing  vessel,  shall  be  com* 
petent  witnesses  to  the  facts,  relating  to  the  said  charge  and  to  the 
capture  of  the  said  vessel,  to  which  they  may  be  personally  knowing  ; 
But  every  such  witness  upon  the  criminal  trial  for  i)iracy  shall  be  lia-* 
ble  to  be  challenged  by  the  person  accused,  and  set  aside  as  incompel'- 
tent,  unless  he  shall  release  and  renounce  all  his  individual  claim  to 
any  part  of  the  prize  money,  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo. 

^*  Art.  9;  It  is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that 
the  right  of  visiting,  capturing  and  delivering  over  for  trial  the  ves-« 
sels,  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  assuming  their  respective 
flags,  is  mutually  conceded  to  the  officers  of  their  respective  navies, 
en  the  consideration!  that  they  have  by  their  respective  laws  declared 
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The  abolitioQ  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  accomplished  by 
gradual  and  extremely  slow  steps,  and,  at  every  step,  diffi-. 
culties  arose,  that  appeared  to  arrest  a  farther  progress.     No 
evil,  so  extremely  inveterate,  so  deep  seated  in  the  habits  of 
an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people,  acquainted,  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  with   scarcely  any  other  species  of  traffic,   and 
maintaining  no  other  intercourse  with  Europe  and  America, 
than  by  offering  to  the  degraded  and  infamous  part  of  their 
population,  the  disastrous  allurements  of  a  great  and  rapid 
profit,  can  be  subdued,  but  by  a  most  resolute  and  unwearied 
perseverance  and  the  continued  and  renewed  applii^ation  of 
fresh  and  active  remedies.     If  the  United  States,  as  a  nation, 
were  not   literally  the   first  to  purify  their  flag  from   this 
abominable  pollution,   they  are  entitled  to  the  full  applause 
of  an  act,  perhaps   not  so  honourable,  but  in  every  way  far 
more  efficient.     They   began  by  declaring  the  trade  piracy 
on  board  their  own  vessels, — following  their  example  and  at 
their  suggestion,  the  British  parliament  have  subjected  the 
trade  to  similar  penalties.     We  consider,  therefore,  the  axe 
to  be  laid  at  the  root  of  this  evil,  and  that  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  a  naval  force,  assisted  by  the  establishment  of  Eu- 
ropean settlements  along  the  coast,  will  gradually  and  finally 
extirpate  it.     How  much  such  a  process  will  be  advantageous 
to  British  commerce,  whose  colonies  are  already  numerous 
in  that  quarter,  is  not  a  consideration,  that  ought,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  retard  the  progress  of  the  system.     We  can  look 
on  the  colonies,  already  founded  there,  but  as  the  first  plant- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  civilization,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
will  creep  along  the  whole  African  shore,  both  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mediterranean,  and  restore  some  portion,  at  least, 
of  a  continent,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  to  regular  industry 
and  established  government.     In  a  border  of  civilized  states 
will  consist  an  effectual  barrier  against,  both  the  slave  trader 
and  the  Barbary  corsair. 

We  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  the  ratification  of  the 
.abolition  slave  trade  convention  in  the  senate,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  the  slightest  indications  of  local  influ- 
ence.    The  opinions  of  the  members  do  not  appear  to  have 
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been  dictated  by  a  regard  to  the  particulap  description  of 
population,  found  in  the  respective  States,  unless,  indeed,  a 
slight  preponderance  of  votes  of  senators,  coming  from  parts 
of  the  country,  where  slave  labour  is  not  known,  may  be 
discerned  in  the  minority ;  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed, 
perhaps,  to  the  jealousy,  that  the  more  commercial  portion 
of  the  community  naturally  feel  on  the  subject  of  the  right 
of  search.  The  convention  was  ratified  by  the  following 
vote — yeas  29 — noes  13, — a  considerable  proportion  of 
members  from  slave  holding  States  voting  in  the  majority. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Holland  fell  in  '94 — Changes  in  government — Great  trade  x»iih  this 
country — King  Louis  well  disposed — Compelled  to  abdicate — Can* 
fiscation  of  American  property — Since  1815  negotiations  of  slight 
importance — Attempt  to  renew  treaty  of  1782 — Not  successful—^ 
Countervailing  duties — Trade  of  Ketherlands  confined  to  export  of 
foreign  articles — Principle  of  reciprocity  established  by  correspond' 
ing  laws — Everett^  chargB — Netherlands  give  10  per  cent,  bounty  to 
their  ships ^U.  States  remonstrate — Difficulty  removed — JVether- 
lands'*  colonial  principle  very  severe — Hughes^  chargi — Huygens 
minister — ^uaheck  and  Ileeckeren^  charges — Commercial  treaty 
with  Hamburgh^  Bremen  and  Lubeck, 

The  treaty,  made  in  1782,  having  no  linaitation,  contin- 
ued in  force,  till  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  consolidation  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgic  provin- 
ces in  1814  and  '15.^     Separate  from   the  great  and  lucra- 

*  In  1792,  William  Short  of  Virginia  was  appointed  minister  resi- 
dent to  the  Hague.  This  appointment  was  notified  to  him  in  January 
of  that  year  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  following  terms : 

^^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  appointed  you  minister  resident  for  the  United  States  at 
the  Hague,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  the  16th  instant. 
This  new  mark  of  the  President's  confidence  will  be  more  pleasing  to 
you,  as  it  imports  an  approbation  of  your  former  conduct,  whereon  bo 
pleased  to  accept  my  congratulations." 

In  May  1794,  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  was  appointed 
minister,  who  was  succeeded  in  March  1797  by  William  Vans  Mur* 
ray  of  Maryland  the  last  minister  to  the  Netherlands,  till  the  renewal 
of  intercourse  by  the  appointment  of  William  Eustis  of  Massachu- 
settSi  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  in  December 
1814.    The  executive,  is  June  1801,  suspended  the  legations  at  the 


live  trade  carried  on  Mrith  the  Duteh  East  and  West  Indie^^ 
and  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  this  country  has 
had  from  1794  (with  the  exception  of  '99,  when  Holland 
was  invaded  bjr  an  English  and  Russian  army,  and  during 
nearly  the  whole  year  her  ports  declared  to  be  in  vigoroui^ 
btockade)  a  vast  direct  commerce  till  1808  and  9.  But 
the  diplomatic  relations,  subject  to  uncommon  vicissitudes, 
have  been  interrupted  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Hol- 
land fell  the  same  year  with  Austrian  Flanders,  and  the 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  im- 
portant  result  of  the  brilliant  campaign  of  '94.  From  that 
period  we  trace  the  original  Dutch  confederacy  through  the 
successive  changes  of  a  national  assembly,  a  Batavian  re- 
prublic,  an  aristocratic  legislature,  ah  elective  monarchy,  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  a  department  in  1810  of  the  imperial 
government,  and  lastly,  to  its  union  in  1814  and  15,  with 
Belgium.  The  United  States  have  not  followed  step  by 
step  these  revolutions  in  its  government ;  but  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse has  always  been  maintained,  and  till  the  abdication 
of  Louis  in  July  1810,  many  openings  \^ere  found  for  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  severity,  with  which  the  continental 
system  was  attempted  to  be  enforced.  The  special  applica- 
tion of  that  system  to  Holland,  however  in  1809  and  the 
following  years,  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the  same  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  of  illegal  seizures,  the  government  has 
had  with. Spain  and  Naples.  American  property  to  a  great 
amount  was  unjustly  seized  ;  and  ultimately  confiscated. 
That,  which  was  not  liable  to  the  operation  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  was  sequestrated  under  the  10th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  1810.*  It  is  in  these 
words,  and  is  as  unprincipled  an  act  as  can  be  conceived. 
"Every  description  of  merchandise  that  has  arrived  in  the 
ports  of  Holland  in  American  vessels  since  the  1st  January 

Hague  and  at  Lisbon.     M.  Van  Polaner  succeeded  M.  Van  Berckel 
as  minister  resident,  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams.     M .  Pola- 
ner was  accredited  in  1796  from  Holland,  which,  at  that  time,  went 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Batavian  Republic.'* 
*  Martens,  vol.  xii.  p.  307. 
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1809,  or  which  shall  hereafter  so  arrive,  shall  be  pqt, under 
sequestration,  and  shall  belong  to  France,  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  political,  relations  of  that 
country  with  the  United  States."  This  treaty,. the  Dutch 
admiral  Verhuel  was  obliged  to  sign  with  M.  de  Champagny* 
It  was  the  preliminary  step  to  the  abdication  of  Louis,  aa 
event,  indeed,  that  followed  a  few  months  after,  but  the  king 
of  Holland,  in  consenting  to, the  sacrifices  required  by  thia, 
instrument,  doubtless  hoped  to  preserve  thejodependenpo  j>f 
a  people  to  whom  he  was  evidently  attached,  and  over 
whom,  much  against  his  inclination,  he  had  been  appointed 
to  reign.  Louis  in  his  own  hand  made  observations  on  the 
different  provisrions  of  this  treaty.  They  have  been  preserv- 
ed, and  have  since  been  published  in  a  manner,  that  leaves 
no  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  In  regard  to  the  10th  arti- 
cle just  quoted,  he  remarks,  '^  I  expect  from  the  justice  of 
the  Emperor  that  he  will  express  his  intentions  in  a  different 
way,  as  it  respects  this  property.  I  think  it  should  be  treat- 
ed as  property  under  similar  circumstances  has  been  in  Spain 
and  Naples,  and  that  the  same  date  should  be  assigned  for 
the  application  of  the  article."^  This  arrangement  would 
have  placed  the  property  in  depot  subject  to  future  examina- 
tion and  decision.  It  has,  at  least,  the  semblance  of  fair- 
ness. The  proposition  was  free  from  the  licentious,  un- 
sparing injustice  of  the  original  article.  The  independence 
and  upright  intentions  of  Louis  in  this  affair  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  applause,  a  compliment  equally  due  to  his 
undeviating  good  treatment  of  American  commerce.  But, 
in  reality,  we  believe  this  would  have  been  but  a  milder 
and  less  expeditious  mode  of  transferring  this  American 
property  to  the  imperial  treasury.  It  amounts  to  little  more 
than  changing  the  phrase.  The  history  of  the  claims  of 
this  country  on  the  Dutch  government  does  not  differ  in 
principle  from  that  on  Spain  or  Naples. 

*  In  a  letter  of  December  1809,  Napoleon  says  to  Louis,  "  You 
have  received  in  the  ports  of  Holland  every  American  vessel,  rejected 
from  my  harbours,  that  presented  itself  to  you."  Documents  sur  la 
Hollande,  vol.  iii. 


The. negotiations  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,* 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  present  little  variety,  or  novelty. 
They  relate  solely  to  claims  for  spoliations,  vindicated  on  the 
principle,  already  examined  and  discussed  ; — and  to  the  con- 
ekiding  of  a  commercial  convention,  containing  the  doctrine 
of  reciprocal  importation  and  tonnage  charges  and  duties. 
Ob  the  first  topic  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on 
France,  and  as  to  the  last,  we  shall  now  detain  him  no 
lotoger  than  is  necessary  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  pro* 
gress  and  termination  of  that  business. 

We  have  already  said  on  a  preceding  page,  that  Mr. 
Eustisf  was  appointed,  in  1814,  envoy  to  the  Netherlands, 
the  first  minister  since  1801,  when  the  intercourse  was  sus- 
pended. In  1818  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  United 
States  to  renew  the  ancient  treaty  of  1782  with  modifica* 
tions,  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  both  countries. 
This  failed  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  March  3d,  1815, 
requiring  the  repeal  of  all  discriminating  duties  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nations,  as  it  regarded  the  United  States,  while  it 
provided  only  a  partial  repeal  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States, 
as  it  regarded  foreign  countries.  The  statute  did  not  re- 
scind the  charge  on  tonnage,  and  the  import  only  on  mer- 
chandise, the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  nation,  to  which 
the  vessel,  in  which  imported,  belonged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Netherlands  law  repealed  the  countervailing  duty 
both  on  tonnage  and  merchandise,  whatever  might  be  its 
origin.  This  inequality  of  municipal  regulations  proved  fatal 
to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1782,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  collection,  and  the  only  one,  concluded  with  the 
Dutch  Government.  The  course  of  trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands, also,  presented  great  difficulties.  Few  articles,  either 
of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  that  kingdom,  were  objects 

*  This  title,  being  at  present  established  for  that  recent  creation, 
it  will  be  applied  in  this  chapter.  The  German  appellation,  slightly 
corrupted,  is  now  universally  adopted  in  our  language.  The  seat  of 
this  government  is,  alternately,  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brussels. 

t  M.  Chauguion  was  a  minister  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
States  rn  1815,  the  first  accredited  since  the  peace. 
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of  exportation,  4;hat  branch  of  trade  consisting  prinpip^Ux  ^^ 
foreign  productions. 

In  the  supposition,  that  the  law  of  March  1815  i^^s  abro- 
gated in  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  it  would  have  b^eo  p^ft? 
cessarj  to  have   gone  through   an  entire  revision  pf  i^U^b^ 
modern  commercial  treaties.     The  proposition  of  the  Ur^it^d 
States,  demanding  to  be  admitted  into  the  Dutch  colonies  qn 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  constituted  another 
serious  obstacle.     This  was  rejected  from  the  consi^ers^tion, 
that  the  United  States  possessed  no  colonies,  and  could  offer 
no  terms  of  reciprocitj  in   that  particular ; — a  refusal,  par- 
taking somewhat  of  an  invidious  air,  for  as  most  other  na- 
tions held  colonies,  whether   small   or  large,  the  prohibition 
appeared  to  apply  exclusively  to  this  country.     In  another 
part  of  this  work,  we  have  treated  in  detail  the  que^tion  of 
colonial  trade,  but  it  will  be  no  repetition  to  remark  in  this 
place,  that  the  position  of  the  Netherlands  government  ex- 
hibits a  developement,  to  an  extreme  degree,  of  the  princi- 
ple, asserted  by  the  European   States  in  regard  to  their  co- 
lonial systems.     That  power,  at  the  close  of  the  great  politi- 
cal reforms,  regenerations,  remodellings  and   recasting^   of 
1814,   1815,  owned  but  the  small  and  decayed   islands  of 
St.  Eustatia  and  Cura^oa,  (and  two  others  so  obscure  as 
hardly  to  merit  being  mentioned)  whose  whole  produce  was 
confined  to  a  few  articles  and  in  limited  quantities.     On  the 
other  hand,  a   country,  affording  the  greatest  variety  of  na- 
tive staple  products,  able    at  this  moment  to  supply  all  Eu- 
rope  with  flour,   tobacco,  lumber  and   cotton  wool^  )%'ith  a 
most  extensive  coast,  aqd  whose   markets  must  every  day 
become  more   valuable   from  the  rapid   increase  of  wealth 
and   population,   was    denied   admittance  to   these   islands, 
because   she  possessed  no  colonies,  whose  trade  could  be 
offered  in  return.      The  application  of  the  principle  in  this 
particular  case,  certainly,  appears  altogether  abstract*     There 
are,  also,  occasions,  when  a  trade  with  the  United  States  is 
of  indispensable  necessity  to  save  the  islands  from  starvation, 
caused  by  drought  or  hurricanes.     No  foreign  country,  it  is 
true,  is  under  an  obligation  (except,  indeed,  urged  by  those 
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gra«t  principles  of  humanity  and  civilization,  which  fall  little 
short  of  necessity  of  the  most  rigid  kind)  to  rescue  a  popu- 
latibn  in  that  unfortunate  condition  from  suffering  or  death. 
AH  are  at  liberty  to  forego  the  temporary  advantages,  that 
this  lamentable  state  of  things  offers.  But  there  seems  to 
be  Some  equity,  or  reason  in  requiring,  that  a  trade,  occa- 
sionally of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  islands  themselves, 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  benefit  and  security  of  a  less; 
precarious  and  even  capricious  character  to  the  people,  that 
can  alone  conduct  it.  In  a  practical  view  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable, that  the  Netherlands  should  hold  to  a  colonial 
monopply  with  so  much  earnestness,  as  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  is  now  confined  chiefly^  to  a  traffic  in  foreign 
products  and  manufactures. 

Alexander  H.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  was  left  a  charge 
d'affaires  at  the  Hague  by  Mr.  Eustis,  who  returned  in  1821 
to  this  country.  The  commercial  treaty  of  1822,  was  not 
renewed  by  the  x\merican  minister,  but  an  arrangement, 
equally  beneficial,  though  of  a  less  permanent  character,  was 
effected  by  means  of  corresponding  municipal  regulations. 
In  October  1816,  the  Netherlands  adopted  the  terms  offer-* 
ed  by  the  countervailing  duty  law  of  March  1815,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  in  all  imposts  and  tonnage 
charges,  placed  the  trade  of  this  country  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  reciprocity.  But  as  the  act  of  March  1815 
repeated  only  the  impost  on  merchandise  under  certain  cir- 
eumstances,  the  United  States,  in  order  to  establish  on  their 
part  a  more  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity j  in  April  1818, 
rencioved,  also,  the  tonnage  charge  in  regard  to  Netherlands 
ships.  Matters  remained  in  this  state  till  the  autumn  of 
1822,  when  the  Netherlands  government,  either  perceiving 
that  the  carrying  trade  from  their  ports  was  falling  into  fo- 
reign hands,  or  not  deriving  equal  advantages  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  the  system  of  reciprocity,  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstance,  that  most  of  their  exportations  consisted  of 
articles,  not  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  their  own  coun- 
try, in  favour  of  which  only  our  countervailing  duties  were 
rescinded,  published  a  new   tariff  of  duties,   which,  among 
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Other  things,  provided,  that  ^<  one  tenth  of  the  duties,  paid 
upon  the  importation  or  exportation  of  all  goods,  shall  be  re- 
turned, when  the  same  are  imported,  or  exported  in  Dutch 
vessels."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  this  provision  was  a 
direct  bounty  on  Dutch  navigation,  and  as  direct  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  system  of  equality  and  reciprocity,  though  ^he 
minister,  M.  de  Nagell  was  not  disposed  to  alBSx  to  it  that 
interpretation. 

"  By  the  laws  of  12th  June  1021  and  10th  Augast  last,  the  da- 
ties  remain  without  distinction  the  same  for  foreign  ships  and  for 
national.  This  restitution  of  a  tenth  for  merchandise,  imported  by 
the  ships  of  the  Netherlands,  has  done  no  more  (ns  the  11th  arti- 
cle of  the  law  of  the  12th  July  1821,  expresses  it)  than  to  give 
encouragement  and  proper  aid  to  the  works  of  the  nation.  This 
restitution,  t-herefore,  supplies  the  place  of  the  premiums  of  en- 
couragement, which  the  government  might  have  granted  to  every 
ship,  built  in  the  Netherlands,  a  dispositioni  which  certainly  never 
could  have  given  room  to  the  American  government  to  complain 
of  an  inequality  of  treatment  in  respect  to  their  ships.  If  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  had  found  it  good  to  grant  a  similar 
premium  to  the  American  ships,  surely  the  King  could  have  found 
in  that  no  cause  of  remonstrance.  His  Majesty  would  have  only 
seen  in  it  a  bounty,  intended  to  encourage  or  favour  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  nation.^' 

The  act  of  January  7,  1824,  in  anticipation  of  the  resto- 
ration of  countervailing  duties,  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations, 
with  whom  the  principle  of  reciprocity  was  not  secured  by 
treaty,  gave  full  authority  to  the  President  to  withdraw  by 
proclamation  from  the  navigation  of  countries,  adopting  that 
course,  the  privileges  and  advantages,  conferred  by  the  acts 
of  March  1815  and  April  181^.  But  as  the  Netherlands 
government  maintained,  in  its  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
that  the  ten  percent,  bounty  of  August  1822  was  solely 
intended  to  encourage  national  ship  building,  and,  by  no 
means,  to  affect  the  tonnage  or  impost  charges  on  exporta- 
tions  or  importations,  and,  as  the  act  of  January  1814,  did 
not,  in  precise  terms,  invest  the  executive  with  power  to 
determine  what  should   be  considered  a  revival  of  counter- 
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Vailing  duties  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  natfon  to  th6  disadvan- 
tage  of  the  United  States,  a  doubt  arose,  whether  the  ine- 
quality, created  by  the  Netherlands  tariff,  could  be  counter* 
acted  by  the  retaliatory  provisions  of  that  law.  The  matter 
was,  therefore,  referred  to  the  consideration  of  Congress^ 
and  a  law  was  passed,  which  met  the  difficulty. 

In  March  1825,  John  Hughes  was  appointed  a  charge 
d'affaires  to  the  Hague,  having  been  transferred  from  Stock* 
holm, — the  only  change  or  incident  that  has  occurred  in  the 
relations  with  the  Netherlands  to  the  present  hour.  That 
government  has  been  represented  in  this  country  since  1826 
by  the  Chevalier  C.  D.  E.  I.  Bangeman  Huygens,  an  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  In  the  years 
1819  and  1824,  the  Viscount  de  Quabeck  and  the  Baron 
Heeckeren  were  respectively  accredited  as  charges.* 

*  In  1815,  an  arrangement  was  completed  at  Vienna,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Germanic  Confederation,  consisting  of  sovereign  princes 
and  free  cities,  and  including,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  German  empire.  The  emperor  of  Austria  is  the  first 
member  of  the  confederation  in  point  of  territory,  revenues  and  popu« 
lation.  There  are  four  free  cities,  Frankfort,  Luheck,  Bremen  and 
Hamburgh,  formerly  members  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatie  League. 
The  diet  of  this  confederation  is  holden  at  Frankfort ;  and  the  object 
of  it  is  stated  to  be  the  security,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of  Germa- 
ny in  general  and  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  each  individa- 
al  state.  With  the  free  cities,  that  have  navigation,  this  country  has 
been  engaged  several  years  in  an  occasional  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  modern  principle  of  commercial  reciprocity. 
And  within  the  last  twelve  months  an  arrangen>ent,  to  this  efi*ect,  has 
been  concluded.  In  June  of  this  year,  the  ratifications  of  a  treaty 
with  Hamburgh,  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  were  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton. There  is  nothing  in  the  negotiation,  which  requires  that  a  mi- 
nute account  should  be  given  of  it,  nor  in  the  treaty,  that  will  render 
any  thing  more  than  an  abstract,  necessary. 

"  This  treaty  provides  that  all  produce,  manufactures,  or.  merchan- 
dise, of  any  foreign  country,  which  may  lawfully  be  imported  into  the 
territories  of  either  party,  in  its  own  vessels,  may  also  be  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  other,  without  payment  of  any  higher  duties.  The  same 
provision  is  made  with  regard  to  exportation  and  reexportation.— 
Bounties,  duties  and  drawbacks,  as  well  as  port  charges,  are  to  be  the 
same  on  the  vessels  of  both  parties. 
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**  Ncatbtor^fjarty  is  Ito  impose  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
wy  article  the  prodiice  of  the  other,  any  higher  or  other  duties  than 
OQ  the  like  article  from  or  to  any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shaU  any 

* 

l^rohibition  be  imposed,  not  extending  equally  to  all  other  nations. 
'  "**  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  either  of  the  parties,  in  the  pur- 
ehase  of  the  produce  of  one,  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  imported. 

•"  A  3^essel,  owned  exclusively  by  citizens  of  either  of  the  three  Han- 
sefltic  .cities,  the  master  being  a  citizen  of  either,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  crew  citizens  of  any  of  the  said  cities,  or  of  the  states  of  the  Ger* 
loaB  confederation,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Lubeck,  Bre- 
men or  Hamburgh. 

"  Any  such  vessel,  with  her  cargo,  coming  from  either  of  the  said 
ports  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cleared  from  the 
repuMic  to  which  she  belongs  ;  and  any  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
trading  to  the  said  ports  directly,  or  in  succession,  shall  be  on  the  fbot- 
ing  of  a  Hanseatic  vessel  making  the  same  voyage. 

All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  other  citizens  of  either 
party,  shall  be  free  to  manage  their  own  business  in  the  portft  and 
places  belonging  to  the  other;  to  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic in  which  they  reside,  or  at  least  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  most' favoured  nation. 

"  Citizens  of  each  party,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  goods,  by  sale,  donation,  tes- 
tafnent  or  otherwise  ;  and  their  representatives,  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  shall  succeed  to  the  same  in  case  of  death,  paying  the  same 
dues  only  as  are  required  from  the  inhabitants.  The  heirs  are  allow- 
ed three  years  to  dispose  of  real  estate,  if  prevented,  as  aliens,  from 
holding  it. 

**  Each  party  engages  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens 
of  the  other ;  leaving  the  tribunals  of  justice  ^t^^  to  thetn  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  its  own  people. 

^  No  particular  favour,  respecting  commerce  or  navigationr  shall  be 
granted  to  other  nations  by  either  party  that  shall  not  immediately 
iMcome  common  to  the  other,  on  the  same  terms. 
•  "  The  convention  to  be  in  force  for  twelve  years,  and  until  twelve 
months  after  notice  from  either  party  of  an  intention  to  terminate  it. 
if  one  or  two  only  of  the  Hanseatic  republics  shall  give  or  receive  such 
notice,  the  treaty  still  to  remain  in  force  with  regard  to  the  others." 
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CONVENTION  OF  1824  WITH  RUSSIA. 

Singular  controversy — Only  point  ever  in  dispute — Ukase  of  September 
1821,  claiming  the  JVorth  West — Letter  of  Russian  minister — 
Grounds  of  claim — Americans  on  coast  in  ^83 — Russifiu  titles  ^x* 
amined — Discovery —  Occupation —  Possession — Beh  ring — TscAtVi- 
koff—  Cook — La  Perouse — Dixon — Vancouvre—Baranoff—Nofoun^ 
dation  for  claim — Renounced  by  convention  of  1824 — Always  on 
best  terms  with  Russia — Very  useful  as  mediator — JSTo  treaty  of 
commerce — Great  trade — American  and  Russian  ministers. 

Since  the  general  peace  of  Europe  there  has  been  but  a  single 
moment,  w  hen  the  friendlj  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Russia  were  interrupted,  and  that  in  a  manner,  so  singular  and 
unexpected,  as  to  be  attributed  rather  to  accident,  or  to  an  igno- 
rance of  claims  and  boundaries,  than  to  a  settled  design  to  en- 
croach upon  the  possessions  of  this  country.  The  act,  also,  may, 
in  all  probability,  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  individuals, 
concerned  in  the  trade  of  the  Russian  north-west.  But  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  before  the  reader,  in  an  authentic  shape,  an  account 
of  this  transaction,  which  derives  almost  the  whole  of  its  im- 
portance, so  far  as  it  respects  Russia,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  only  cause  of  .misunderstanding,  though  of  a 
transient  nature,  the  United  States  have  ever  had  with  the 
imperial  government. 

In  September  1821,  the  Emperor  Alexander  issued  a 
Ukase  in  the  following  terms : 

"Sect.  1.  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling  and  fishery  and 
of  all  other  industry  on  all  Islands,  ports  and  gulfs,  including  the 
whole  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  beginning  from  Behring's 
Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  northern  latitude,  also,  from  the 
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Aleutiao  islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  >TeIl  as  along^ 
the  Kurile  islands  from  Behring^s  Straits  to  the  south  cape  of  the 
island  of  Urup,  viz.  to  the  45°  50'  northern  latitude,  are  exclu- 
sively granted  to  the  Russian  subjects. 

*'  Sect.  2.  It  is,  therefore,  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels,  not 
t>n1y  to  land  on  the  coasts  and  islands,  belonging  to  Russia,  as  stat- 
ed above,  but^  also^  to  approach  within  less  than-  an  hundred  Italian 
tniles.  The  transgressor^s  vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation  along 
with  4he  whole  cargo." 

At  an  early  period  after  the  peace  of  1783,  our  ships  bad 
found  their  way  to  the  north-west  coast  in  pursuit  of  the 
valuable  furs,  collected  on  those  inhospitable  shores.  The 
habits  of  our  seamen  were  well  adapted  to  this  peculiar  and 
dangerous  navigation  and  employment,  and  as  little  capital, 
beyond  the  equipment  of  the  vessel  was  required,  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  country,  during  that  critical  situ- 
ation of  our  affairs,  presented  no  serious  obstacles  to  enter- 
prises of  that  description.  This  traffic  was  conducted  with 
so  much  zeal  and  spirit,  that  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
the  present  century,  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  the  coast,  though,  of  late,  the  trade  has  de- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  wasteful  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion made  of  the  sea  otter  by  the  Russians  and  Indians, 
But  it  is,  still,  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  furs,  but  as 
connected  with  a  great  variety  of  expeditions  round  Cape 
Horn,  in  which  little  positive  capital  is  embarked,  but  that 
lead  to  rich  returns  in  teas,  silks,  sugars  and  other  articles 
of  general  consumption.  No  molestation  was  encountered  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  traffic  till  the  year  1821,  and  though 
it  was,  of  course,  always  known,  that  the  Russians  held  set- 
tlements towards  the  head  of  the  continent  at  the  Aleutian 
islands  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Behring-s  Straits,  it  nev- 
er occurred  to  any  one,  that  the  imperial  government  would 
undertake,  without  notice  to  foreign  powers,  to  appropriate 
to  itself  the  whole  coast  of  the  north-west,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, valuable  for  the  fur  fishery.  The  only  grounds,  that, 
at  all  remunerate  the  expense  and  risk  of  a  mercantile  en- 
terprise, lie  to  the  north  of  the  51st  degree,  arid  the  higher 
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latitudes  of  the  coast,  most  convenient  and  accessible  to  the 
Russians,  being  now  nearly  exhausted,  the  partiality,  which 
the  fur  company  of  that  nation  manifested  for  the  5 1st  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  is  at  once  explained. 

Our  commerce  has  never  been  assailed  in  a  more  fell, 
unsparing  manner,  and,  yet,  in  the  European  seas  it  has  pass- 
ed through  every  variety  and  degree  of  vexation,  insult  and 
oppression.  A  Berlin  decree,  or  an  order  in  council  sealing 
and  investing  the  distant  and  desolate  coast  of  the  north 
west !  The  ancient  and  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  mare  cZau- 
mm  of  Selden  applied  to  an  ocean,  four  thousand  miles  in 
breadth  !  Our  ships,  after  toiling  through  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult navigation  round  Cape  Horn,  and  passing  up  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  this  hemisphere,  find  themselves  menaced  with 
a  maritime  persecution  and  proscription,  only  reminding  them 
of  the  tyrannical  edicts  of  the  old  world  from  its  absurdity 
and  impotence.  This  unexplored,  unclaimed  region,  ti)e 
scene  for  thirty  years  of  the  undisturbed  trade  of  several 
nations,  has  not  escaped  the  contamination  of  the  raoderny 
monstrous  principles  of  maritime  legislation,  and,  as  our  mer- 
chant vessels  have  gradually  and  successively  penetrated  to 
every  shore  of  the  globe,  they  have  not  yet  found  a  spot, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  has  not  been 
visited  with  a  blockade  or  the  exercise  of  some  despotic 
usurpation  of  war. 

Having  recited  the  Ukase  of  the  emperor,  we  shall  now 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  this  claim  was  founded.  They 
are  contained  in  a  letter  of  February  28,  1822,  of  M.  de 
Poletica,  (at  that  time  Russian  minister  in  this  country)  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  ; — the  subject  is  deserving  of  a  critical 
discussion  on  account  of  the  protracted  and  unsatisfactory 
controversies,  that  have  arisen  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  concerning  much  of  the  territory,  claim- 
ed, on  this  occasion,  by  Russia. 

The  imperial  envoy  asserts,  in  the  official  note  we  have 
mentioned,  the  three  following  titles,  on  the  part  of  his  gov- 
ernment,  to  that  portion  of  the  north  west  coast  of  America, 
which  extends  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  viz.  the 
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trtle  of  the  first  discovery  ; — the  title  of  first  occupation,  and 
thirdly  ; — the  title  of  a  long  and  undisputed  possession.  On 
examination  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  no  one  of  these 
titles  can  be  maintained  by  the  facts,  that  are  known  to  ex- 
ist upon  this  curious  and  interesting  subject ; — facts,  which 
the  reader  may  find  in  the  celebrated  and  perfectly  authentic 
voyages  of  Behring  and  Tschirikoflf  by  Muller;  and  of  Cook, 
la  Perouse,  Dixon  and  Vancouvre.  Not  having  access  to 
the  unpublished  journals  of  those  navigators,  to  whom  M.  de 
Poletica*  alludes,  we  know  not  what  value  belongs  to  their 
authority  ;  but  probably  many  of  them  were  little  more  than 
the  chiefs  of  those  small  hunting  establishments,  the  Rus- 
sians are  known  to  possess  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  north 
west.  We  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  the 
circumstance,  that  Dixon  and  Vancouvre  complain  greatly 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  Russians  in  Cook's  River  and 
Prince  William's  Sound.  They  appeared  to  know  very  lit- 
tle of  the  geography  of  the  coasts,  a  degree  of  ignorance  that 
could  not  have  existed,  if  the  discoveries  had  been  made  by 

*  Extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Russian  minister.  "  In  1728  the 
celebrated  Capt.  Behring  made  bis  first  voyage.  The  recitals  of  his 
discoveries  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  the  Empress 
Anne,  intrusted  to  Capt.  Behring  (1741),  a  new  expedition  in  these 
same  latitudes.  She  sent  with  him  the  academicians  Gamelin,  De- 
iisle,  de  la  Croyere,  Muller,  Steller,  Fisher,  Krasilnicoff  and  others,  and 
the  first  chart  of  these  countries,  which  is  known,  was  the  result  of 
their  labours,  published  in  1758.  Besides  the  strait,  which  bears  the 
Rame  of  the  chief  of  this  expedition,  he  discovered  a  great  part  of  the 
islands,  which  are  found  between  the  two  continents ;  cape  or  mount 
St.  Elias,  which  still  bears  this  name,  upon  all  the  charts,  was  so  call- 
ed l)y  Capt.  Behring,  who  discovered  it  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  this 
saint,  and  his  second  captain  Tschirikoff,  pushed  his  discoveries  as 
far  as  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude.  If  the  imperial  government 
had,  at  the  time,  published  the  discoveries,  made  by  the  Russian  navi- 
gators after  Behring  and  Tschirikoff,  (viz.  Chlodiloff,  Screbreanicoff, 
Krassilnicoff,  Paycoff,  Poushcareff,  Lazareff,  Medwedeff,  Solowieff, 
Lewasheff,  Krenitsin  and  others),  no  one  would  refuse  to  Russia  the 
right  of  first  discovery,  nor  could  any  one  deny  her  that  of  first  occu- 
pation." 
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skilful  and  enlightened  tuen,  previous  to  the  voyage  of  Cook. 
We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  quote  the  unanswerable 
declarations  of  that  great  navigator  to  the  same  point. 

America  was,  doubtless,  seen  by  the  Russian  navigators, 
Krupischew  and  Gwosdew,  as  early  as  1730  or  '31,  about 
latitude  66^  but  they  obtained  nothing  beyond  a  hasty  glimpse 
of  the  coast.  On  the  4th  of  June  1741,  two  vessels,  called 
the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (whence  Petropaulowska  on  the 
coast  of  Kamtschatka)  sailed  from  Awatchka  bay  for  the 
coast  of  America.  One  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
Behring,  who  had  made  a  voyage  between  the  two  continents 
in  1728,  and  the  other  by  Alexei  Tschirikofif,  one  of  his 
lieutenants  on  that  voyage.  On  the  20th  the  two  ships 
separated  in  bad  weather.  On  the  1 5th  of  July,  accord- 
ing to  Steller,  a  physician  embarked  with  Behring,  the  com- 
modore's ship  made  land  in  latitude  68.  28  north  ; — we 
omit  the  longitude,  the  art  of  navigation  -being  imperfect  in 
those  days,  and  as  the  coast  here  trends  nearly  east  and 
west,  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  position.  Here 
they  saw  a  high  mountain,  which  they  called  St.  Eiias,  a 
name  it  has  preserved  to  this  day.  Steller,  and  the  ship 
master,  both  landed  to  explore  the  gulf,  that  Cook  afterwards 
called  Prince  William's  Sound* 

After  his  separation  from  the  commodore,  Tschirikoff  sailed 
for  the  American  coast,  which  he,  also,  made  on  the  15th  of 
July,  in  latitude  55.  36,  according  to  the  geographer  de  Lisle. 
Here  he  lost  two  boats,  with  their  crews,  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, and,  in  consequence  of  that  misfortune,  had  no  means 
of  communicating  with  the  natives  or  the  country.  He  now 
set  out  to  return,  but,  having  met  with  contrary  winds,  ho 
was  compelled  to  run  100  German  miles  along  the  coast  to 
the  southward.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  voyage,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether 
Tschirikoff  actually  saw  the  land  in  going  south,  for  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  weather  was  foggy  and  tempestuous.  At  any 
rate,  he  did  not  land,  and  possession  of  the  country  was  not 
taken  either  by  him  or  Behring. 

These  are  the  only  claims,  we  have  been  able  td  find, 
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that  the  Russians  have  to  discoveries  on  the  north  west.  As 
we  said  before,  we  make  no  account  of  the  navigators  men- 
tioned by  M.  de  Poletica,  for  Cook  says  (vol.  2d,  page  497, 
4to  ed.)  '^  that  the  Russians  at  Oonalashka  are  strangers  to 
every  part  of  the  American  coast,  except  what  is  opposite 
this  island  ;" — again  at  page  503,  in  examining  a  map  shown 
him  by  Ismyloif,  containing  all  the  Russian  discoveries  to  the 
eastward  as  late  as  1778,  "if  we  exclude  the  voyages  of 
Behring  and  Tschirikoff,  the  discoveries  of  the  Russians  to 
the  eastward  will  amount  to  little  or  npthing."  This  matter, 
concerning  the  chart,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Captain 
King  on  seeing  other  charts  in  the  possession  of  Major  Behm, 
at  that  time  governor  of  Kamtschatka,  &c.  Again,  page 
605,  Cook  says,  all  the  Russians  here  (Oonalashka)  con- 
fessed they  had  no  settlements  as  far  east  as  Oomanak,~and 
had  made  no  discoveries  beyond  that  point.  In  fact,  all  the 
certain  and  accurate  knowledge,  the  world  possessed  concern- 
ing those  coasts  to  the  time  of  Vancouvre,  from  Nootka  Sound 
as  high  as  the  71st  degree  of  north  latitude,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  degrees  from  50  to  54,  where  Cook  was  forced 
off  by  bad  weather,  was  derived  from  the  third  voyage  of 
that  unrivalled  navigator.  Even  la  Perouse,  excellent  as  he 
also  was  as  a  navigator,  and  surpassed  by  few  in  justice  and 
magnanimity,  did  little  more  than  confirm,  (or  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  "  verifier")  the  observations  of  Cook,  which, 
he  declares,  are  "  remarkably  accurate."  We  are  free  to 
confess,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  abandoning  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  modern  navigator  to  the  mere  influ- 
ence of  a  number  of  Russian  names,  (never  heard  in  Europe) 
and  of  journals  that  have  never  been  subjected  to  criticism. 
Because,  therefore,  there  is  a  faint  probability  (though  the 
matter  is  after  all  quite  uncertain,  as  we  shall  soon  see)  that 
Tschirikoff  saw  the  coast  only  in  about  56,  the  Russians  claim 
100  Italian  miles  below  51  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  if  they 
have  a  right  to  51,  they  have,  also,  a  right  to  42,  being 
Port  St.  George  in  New  California.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand,  why  the  Emperor  fixed  upon 
ft  medium  between  Columbia  River  and  the  original  bound- 
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ary  of  the  Russian  Company.  But  we  shall  let  this  matter 
rest,  and  as  M.  de  Poletica  has  naturally  appealed  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  we  shall  quote  a  short  passage  from  M.  de  Vattel 
in  relation  to  this  point.  ^'  But  it  is  questioned,  whether,  a 
nation  can  by  the  bare  act  of  taking  possession,  appropriate 
to  itself  countries  which  it  does  not  really  occupy.  In  effect, 
when  navigators  have  met  with  desert  countries,  in  which 
those  of  other  nations  had,  in  their  transient  visits,  erected 
some  monuments  to  show  their  having  taken  possession  of 
them,  they  have  paid  as  little  regard  to  that  empty  ceremony, 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  Pope,  who  divided  a  great  part  of 
the  world  between  the  Crowns  of  Castille  and  Portugal.'* 
Now,  if  a  quibble  could  be  made  an  argument^  it  might  be 
said  that  the  Russians  only  saw  ; — they  did  not  take  possession 
in  the  manner,  practised  by  all  European  nations  ;  they  left 
no  memorial,  no  evidence  to  prove  to  other  navigators  and 
generations,  that  the  land  had  been  seen  and  claimed.  But 
Cook  took  possession,  in  the  ^^  diplomatic"  method,  of  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  M.  de  la  Perouse,  in  practising  this 
i^eremony  in  relation  to  the  Port  des  Francais,  makes  this 
remark,  ^^  that  if  the  French  government  had  thoughts  of 
establishing  a  factory  upon  that  part  of  America,  ao  nation 
could  have  the  least  right  to  oppose  them  on  that  spot."— *« 
But  if,  according  to  the  Russian  doctrine,  the  title  of  dis* 
covery^  alone,  presents  such  a  powerful  claim,  it  is,  at  once, 
evident  without  more  ado,  that  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany has  no  possible  right  to  the  51st  degree,  because  one 
of  their  nation  discovered  to  the  55th.  For  the  English 
Drake,  in  1579,  sailed  as  high  up  as  48,  and  regularly 
erected  his  monument,  buried  his  bottle,  and  fired  a  salute, 
and  the  country,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  been  called  New 
Albion.  We  shall  say  nothing  concerning  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  California,  established  there  long  before  these 
Russian  navigators  and  academicians  embarked  upon  their 
voyage  of  discovery. 

We  have,  still,  two  remarks  to  make  before  finishing  this 
portion  of  the  discussion.  We  are  not  aware  upon  what 
authority  M.  de  Poletica  says^  that  Tschirikoff  discovwed 
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the  land  as  far  south  as  49,  for  we  believe  his  latitude  has 
never  been  perfectly  ascertained  ; — the  lowest  point  having 
been  fixed  at  55.  36,  and  the  highest  at  58.  La  Perouse 
called  a  cape  in  latitude  55.  50  after  this  navigator  by  way  of 
compliment,  and  not  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  first 
seen  it.  For  the  same  reason,  a  bay  has  been  called  after 
Behring,  at  least  two  degrees  south  of  Mount  St.  Elias. 
The  first  latitude  of  Tschirikoff  is  that  established  by  MuUer; 
but  Ismayloff  showed  a  chart  to  Captain  Cook  at  Oonalashka, 
according  to  which,  Behring  made  the  land  in  59 h  and  his 
lieutenant  in  58. 

We  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  map  pub- 
lished in  1758,  of  which  M.  de  Poletica  speaks,  but  we 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine,  how  much  accurate  in- 
formation this  map  could  have  conveyed,  when  Behring,  on 
!his  return,  was  tossed  about,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  with  all  bis  academicians  on  board;  was  confined 
himself  with  the  scurvy  below ; — struggling  constantly  against 
westerly  winds, — with  continued  fogs,  w^hich  *'  greatly  em- 
barrassed their  navigation  ;" — once  for  a  fortnight,  saw  nei- 
ther sun  nor  stars,  and,  after  showing  by  his  courses,  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  situation,  was  cast  away,  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  November,  on  the  east  side  of  an  island, 
since  called  by  his  name.  The  commodore  died  on  the  8th 
of  December.  "  It  may  be  said,  he  was  almost  buried 
whilst  alive,  for  the  sand,  rolling  down  almost  continually 
from  the  side  of  the  cavern,  or  pit,  in  which  he  lay,  and 
covering  his  feet,  he,  at  last,  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  re- 
moved, saying  be  felt  warmth  from  it,  when  he  felt  none 
in  other  parts  of  his  body ; — and  the  sand  thus  gradually 
increased  upon  him,  till  he  was  more  than  half  covered.  So 
that  when  he  was  dead,  it  was  necessary  to  unearth  him  to 
inter  him  in  a  proper  manner." 

Tschirikoff  saw  only  the  coast.  De  La  Croyere,  the  prin- 
cipal academician  in  his  vessel,  having  been  ill  for  a  long  time, 
fell  down  dead  on  the  deck  upon  arrii^ing  at  St.  Peters  and 
Pauls.  We  have  further  grounds  to  call  in  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  observations  of  these  two  navigators  from  the 
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circumstance,  that  two  of  the  principal  academicians  with 
Behring  disagreed  as  to  the  time  of  making  the  coast ; — ^Stel- 
ler  placing  it  on  the  15th,  and  Muller  on  the  18th  of.  July. 
^<  It  is  difficult,"  remarks  Captain  Cook,  ''  to  understand  the 
account  of  Behring's  voyage.  Nor  do  I  know,  that,  what  I 
called  Mt.  St.  Elias,  is  the  same  conspicuous  mountain,  to 
which  he  gave  that  name.  And  as  to  his  Cape  St.  Elias,  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  where  it  lies."  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Tschirikoff  could  never  have  seen  the  continent^ 
if  his  latitude  is  correctly  given,  because  Vancouvre  has 
clearly  proved,  that  the  whole  coast  in  that  direction  is 
completely  covered  by  two  vast  Archipelagos.  Another 
thing  is,  also,  certain,  that  no  Russian  in  the  year  1770,  had 
made  discoveries  farther  to  the  eastward  than  Oonamack. 

We  shall  now  make  some  remarks  upon  the  second  title  of 
M.  de  Poletica ; — that  of  occupation  ;  and  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  that  the  Russians  did  not  occupy  the  north  west, 
before  traders  of  several  nations  came  there,  and  pursued  a 
traffic  with  the  natives  without  molestation  or  hindrance.  It 
has  been  stated,  that  Cook  visited,  with  the  exception  of  four 
degrees,  every  part  of  the  coast  with  the  utmost  care  ;  and 
an  ample  and  intelligent  account  of  that  examination  has 
been  published.  He  saw  no  Russians  upon  the  coast,  and 
heard  nothing  of  them,  till  two  Indians  in  a  canoe,  off  what 
is  now  called  Kodiac  Island,  brought  a  packet  on  board  the 
ship,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  Russian  language  ; — upon 
the  island  of  Oonalashka  he  found  one  house  and  two  store 
houses.  The  southern  edge  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  53  and 
its  eastern  side  is  3  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  most  west- 
ern point  of  the  peninsula,  called  on  all  the  maps,  Alaska. 
Cook  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  in  the  possession  of 
beads  and  iron,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  procured 
indirectly  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  He  is  of  opinion, 
they  could  never  have  been  obtained  in  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians, because  these  Indians  had  great  quantities  of  otter  skins, 
which  they  held  very  cheap.  This  opinion  is,  probably,  the 
true  one,  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  was  native  iron,  and 
Behring  saw  a  long  knife  in  the  girdle  of  an  Indian  chief  at 
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Oonalashka ;  it  is  evident,  this  could  not  have  been  procured, 
from  the  Russians.  Again,  speaking  of  the  natives  in  Cook's 
river,  Cook  remarks  ^^  I  will  be  bold  to  say  that  the  Russians 
have  never  been  amongst  them."  This  is  the  authority  of 
Cook  in  1778. 

La  Perouse  in  1787  did  not  see  a  Russian  upon  the  coast, 
2ind,  when  at  Kamtschatka,  he  says  that  the  Russians  had  no 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  He  went.no 
higher  than  the  Mount  St.  Elias  of  Behring. 

The  maps  of  Cook  and  La  Perouse  are  admirable,  and 
plainly  show  with  what  infinite  care  and  skill  those  celebrat- 
ed navigators  surveyed  those  coasts,  till  their  time,  unknown 
to  the  Russians  as  well  as  to  all  the  world,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  academicians  and  navigators  employed  in. 
their  examination. 

In  1786,  Portlockand  Dixon,  two  officers  in  Cook's  third 
expedition,  passed  a  summer  on  the  coast  for  the  purposes  of 
eommerce.  Tiiey  were  fitted  out  by  the  King  George  Sound 
Company  ;  Portlock  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  Each 
of  these  captains  has  published  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
but  we  believe  that  of  the  latter  is  generally  reckoned  the 
best.  Dixon  is  the  first  European,  who  saw  Russians  on 
the  main  land,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Meares,  who 
was  there  a  few  months  before  him,  but  as  we  have  not  seen 
his  voyage  in  detail,  and  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Spanish  navigator,  who  sailed  as  high  as 
latitude  66  in  1775,  we  cannot  speak  with  absolute  certain- 
ty as  to  this  point.  He  found  a  party  of  thirty-six  in  a 
place  in  Cook's  River,  which  he  called  Coal  Bay  in  lat.  59. 
They  had,  however,  no  permanent  settlement  there,  but 
eame  from  Oonalashka  to  collect  skins.  He  gives  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  that  the  Russians,  at  this  time,  did  not  trade 
further  to  the  eastward  than  Cape  Hinchingbrooke  in  lat.  60, 
40,  and  about  6  degrees  west  longitude  from  Mount  St-  Eli- 
as. Both  these  captains,  however,  found  Meares,  an  English- 
man, commanding  the  Nootka,  in  Prince  William's  Sound, 
where  he  had  been  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  of  1785,  86. 

We  now  come  to  the  voyage  of  Vancouvre*     That  navi- 
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gator  found  DO  Russians  in  1794,  till  he  came  to  Kodiac  and 
Prince  William's  Sound.  They  appeared,  however,  to  he 
in  a  great  measure  temporary  settlements,  and  thejr  had  none 
fbrther  east  than  Port  Etches  in  the  island  of  Hinching- 
brooke;^the7  were  independent  companies,  and  consisted 
altogether  of  about  four  hundred  persons.  Vancouvre  re- 
marks, that  the  Kodiac  and  Oonalashka  Indians,  whom  the 
Russians  treated  with  great  kindness,  appeared  much  attach- 
ed to  them,  but  they  kept  no  sort  of  terms  with  the  natives 
of  the  coast,  with  whom  they  frequently  fought,  and  who, 
indeed,  had  killed  numbers  of  their  men. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  coast  to  the  northward,  of 
Bristol  Bay,  because  it  has  never  been  pretended,  that  the 
Russians  had  any  settlements  on  that  side.  That  is  the  re- 
gion of  large  amphibious  animals,  and  others  do  not,  in  con- 
sequence,  frequent  the  shores. 

Before  making  any  farther  observations  on  the  title  of  oc- 
cupation, it  is  necessary  to  examine,  briefly,  a  claim,  advanc- 
ed byM.de  Poletica,  in  a  letter  of  April  2d,  1822,  founded 
upon  the  discovery,  in  17  89,  by  captain  Haro  in  the  Packet 
St.  Charles,  of  eight  Russian  establishments  in  lat.  48  or  49, 
containing  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  individuals,  and  known 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  companies  of  Tschirikoff,  sup- 
posed till  that  time  to  have  perished.  But  it  is  quite  evident, 
at  first  blush,  that  if  these  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  indi- 
viduals were  Russians,  this  navigator  could  never  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  number  of  TschirikofPs  men,  that  went 
on  shore.  It  was  in  1741  that  Tschirikoff  lost  his  men  ; — 
forty-eight  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Haro  on  the  coast ; 
— he  lost  two  boats  ; — -the  long  boat,  containing  the  pilot  and 
ten  men  ; — and  the  small  boat,  containing  the  boatswain  and 
probably  not  more  than  five  men,  though  the  number  is  not 
stated; — say  in  all  eighteen  men. — Supposing,  that  each  one 
of  these  men  married  the  instant  on  getting  to  land,  the  colo- 
ny must  have  doubled  once  in  ten  years  to  have  produced 
four  hundred  and  sixty-two  individuals  in  forty-eight  years. 
Such  an  event  is  known  to  be  impossible  in  any  state  of  so- 
ciety, more  especially  on  the  north  west,  in  a  rude  climate, 
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upon  a  sterile  coast,  and  among  bold,  tieacherous  and  crafty 
savages.  Separate  from  this  consideration,  other  circiimstan* 
ces  make  the  account  improbable.  No  one  states  Tschiri- 
kofiPs  latitude  lower  down  than  55.  How  then  did  these 
men  get  six  or  seven  degrees  south  ?  It  is,  moreover,  evident 
that  at  first  they  must  have  been  made  prisoners,  for  the  ship 
waited  five  days  for  them,  and,  after  a  short  absence,  re- 
turned again  to  the  coast  and  saw  nothing,  but  two  boats  of 
Indians,  who  made  for  the  vessel,  but,  on  discovering  men  on 
her  deck,  put  back  again  for  the  shore.  It  is  probable  from 
the  character  of  the  north  west  Indians,  that  the  Russians 
were  murdered,  or  the  boats  might  have  been  lost  in  the 
currents,  which  appear  to  be  irresistible  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast.  La  Perouse  lost  two  launches  and  twenty-one  men 
at  Port  des  Francais  in  that  manner.  The  part  of  the  coast, 
where  those  Russians  are  said  to  have  been  seen,  is  called 
Cape  Flattery  by  Cook,  and  Anse  des  Martyrs  by  la  Pe- 
rouse ;  and  we  have  here  a  more  serious  objection,  than  any 
we  have  mentioned,  to  the  probability  of  this  account.  Cook, 
himself,  was  close  in  with  this  land,  and  before  1789  seven 
English  trading  voyages  and  two  American  were  made  to  the 
coast,  and  yet  these  Russians  were  never  seen.  It  is  hard- 
ly credible,  they  should  not  have  discovered  Cook  or  some 
one  of  the  other  vessels,  that  they  should  not  have  made 
signals,  or  that  the  Indians  should  not  have  mentioned  them 
either  to  the  navigators  or  to  the  traders,  for  their  existence 
must  have  been  known  to  the  natives.  The  truth  is,  doubt- 
less, that  this  was  a  tribe  of  Indians.  M.  de  Humboldt  in 
his  "  Essai  Politique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Espag- 
ne"  places  the  voyage  of  Haro  in  the  year  1788,  and  he, 
also,  mentions  a  circumstance,  which  would,  in  some  degree, 
disqualify  that  navigator  and  his  companions  from  deciding 
upon  the  origin  of  the  supposed  Russians,  "  not  a  man  of 
the  whole  expedition  understanding  Russiany  they  could 
make  themselves  understood  only  by  signs^  Humboldt  makes 
this  remark  in  relation  to  the  intercourse,  which  the  expe- 
dition had  with  the  Russians  at  the  north.  If  Haro  had  dis- 
covered  a   colony  of  Russians  in  lat.  48,  we   may  readily 
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Bappose  that  M.  de  Humboldt  would  not  have  failed  to  men- 
tion it,  on  account  of  the  importance  and  singularity  of  the 
circumstance.  The  authority  of  this  accomplished  traveller 
in  this  particular  instance  must  be  unexceptionable,  for  not 
only  is  the  whole  account  in  his  work  extracted,  in  part 
from  manuscripts  in  the  royal  archives  at  Mexico,  but  the 
sketch  of  the  voyage  of  Haro  is  abridged  from  the  relation 
of  one  of  the  persons,  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

These  are  (he  claims  of  the  Russians  to  the  title  of  occu- 
pation.  It  appears  by  evidence,  that,  up  to  the  time  of 
Yancouvre,  they  had  no  settlements  on  the  main  land,  and 
that  they  did  not  even  trade  beyond  Cape  Hinchingbrooke. 
And  yet  before  the  year  1794,  several  other  nations  had 
there  driven  a  free  and  secure  traffic,  and  by  the  extent  and 
safety  of  that  trade,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Russians  are  con- 
cerned, had  clearly  earned  a  right  to  continue  it. 

We  do  not  precisely  understand  what  the  Russians  mean 
by  occupation.  Is  it  occupation  for  ten  men  to  push  a  seal 
skin  canoe  ashore  in  a  small  cove,  kill  a  few  otters,  live 
several  months  upon  sea  dogs,  sea  cows,  whale's  flesh  and 
cranberries,  and  then  paddle  back  again  to  a  frozen  island 
to  pass  the  winter,  like  some  of  the  animals  of  those  cli- 
mates ?  This  is  all  the  occupation  the  Russians  have  had 
till  within  a  few  years,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  call  it  a 
genuine  one,  because  we  think  all  men  will  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  a  stout  ship,  well  manned  and  armed,  well  equip- 
ped and  well  stored  with  linen  and  woollen  goods,  axes, 
beads,  arms,  knives,  kettles,  looking  glasses,  &c.,  and  well 
moored  in  a  safe  cove,  with  hundreds  of  natives  crowding 
about  her,  constitutes,  in   reality,  a  much  better  occupation. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  country  belonged  to  independ- 
ent  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Russians 
upon  the  islands  were  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  those 
Indians.  Such  settlements  could  no  more  give  to  the  Em- 
peror a  right  to  the  north  west  than  the  hunting  lodges  of 
the  North  West  Company  upon  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
could  give  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  a  right  to  all  the  coun- 
tries,  through    which   those   rivers  flow.     Moreover,   how 
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shall  we  determioe  the  limits,  or  direction  of  such  an  occu* 
pation  ?  The  Russians  say,  that  a  small  tent,  or  a  boat 
turned  upside  down  upon  the  island  of  Kodiac,  gives  them 
actual  possession  of  the  continent,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of 
ten  degrees  of  latitude — why  not,  also,  ten  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude ?  They  have  occupied  and  maintained  one  with  as 
much  reality  and  efficiency  as  they  have  the  other.  And  if 
they  may  extend  ten  degrees,  why  not  twenty  ?  If  this 
sort  of  reasoning  is  to  be  admitted,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  can 
be  proved,  that  the  hunters  of  the  Canada  and  Hudson  Bay 
Companies  have  absolutely  secured  a  genuine  tide,  not  only 
to  the  whole  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  but  to 
the  whole  of  the  north  west — nay  more,  if  the  mere  edict  of 
a  government  can  confer  territory,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
how  much  of  the  north  west  may  not  belong  to  some  of  the 
States  of  these  United  States  by  the  force  of  their  ancient 
charters.  We  shall  presently  see,  that  nothing,  but  an  ac- 
cident, prevented  the  Russians  from  making  a  settlement  as 
low  as  Columbia  River  in  1806. 

The  understanding  of  the  commercial  world  in  regard   to 
the  north  west  always   has  been   that  it  is  a  vast  market  for 
the  purchase  of  furs,  and  the  English  since  1785,  and  the^ 
Americans  since  the  year  '88  hs^ve  resorted  there  for  that 
purpose,   and   neither  nation   has  received  any  hindrance  or 
molestation  from  the  Russians.     On  the  contrary,  the  Ame- 
ricans have  had  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  trade  with  the 
latter  people,  and   not  only,  in  two  or  three  instances,  have 
saved  them  from  being  starved  to  death,  but  have  sold  them 
vessels  and  carried  on  trade  in  partnership  with  them.^     The 
Russians  have  had  little  share  in  the  fur  trade,  seldom  send- 
ing their  skins  to   Canton,  and   collecting   a   much   smaller 
proportion  than   the  Americans.     The  truth,  therefore,  is, 
that  on  this  ground   the  Russians  have  the  least  claim  of  all 
these  three  people  to  the  north  west.     Nay,  we  are  far  in- 
deed from  believing  that  the   Russio-American   Companies 
would  have  ever  been  founded,  or  the  imperial  ukases  issued,  if 

*  Seo  account  of  Capt.  Winslow  published  in  LaugsdorfiT. 
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Cook  had  not  surveyed  the  bearings  and  features,  and  dis- 
covered the  immense  wealth  of  that  coast,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
cans and  English  had  not  instantly  pushed  ioto  this  unknown 
and  dangerous  trade,  making  all  the  world  believe  that  the 
true  £1  Dorado  of  the  new  continent  was,  at  last,  explored. 

The  English,  it  is  true,  at  the  commencement  of  tbi« 
trade  fell  into  an  unhappy  difference  with  the  Spaniards. 
A  short  history  of  the  controversy  will  serve,  still  farther, 
to  invalidate  thie  pretensions  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  voyage  of  Capt.  Cook,  having  made  known  the  great 
value  of  the  fur  trade,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  in  undisputed  possession  of  California,  deter-* 
mined  to  obtain  a  convenient  settlement  upon  the  coast  in 
order  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  this  valuable  article  of  com-» 
merce.  Accordingly,  the  court  of  Madrid  sent  Martinez  in 
1789,  to  make  a  settlement  in  Nootka  Sound,  where  he 
had  anchored  in  a  former  voyage  in  1774.  We  find  men- 
tion made  in  la  Perouse  of  a  certain  V^.Vassadre  y  Vega, 
who  was  ordered,  in  1786,  to  proceed  from  the  coast  of 
California  to  Canton,  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Chinese  for  the  sale  of  the  sea  otter.  This  sufficiently 
proves,  that  the  Spaniards  had  the  project  of  a  settlement 
for  some  time  in  contemplation.  Martinez,  on  his  arriving 
in  the  sound,  found  there  Capt.  Meares,  established  in  a 
small  fort,  defended  by  a  three  pound  gun,  and  the  English 
flag  flying  upon  it, — two  American  vessels,  one  English  and 
one  Portuguese.  Meares  had  been  sent  to  Nootka  by 
means  of  a  subscription,  raised  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and 
other  gentlemen  for  commercial  purposes.  Martinez  imme-» 
diately  took  down  the  English  flag,  hoisted  the  Spanish  and 
seized  the  Portuguese  vessel,  the  English  and  a  second 
English  that  arrived  two  months  after.  The  pretext  in  his 
instructions,  for  these  acts  of  violence,  was,  ^^  that  cdl  the 
lands  J  comprised  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  60th  degree  of 
north  latitude  belonged  to  his  Catholic  MajestyJ^ 

These  proceedings  awakened  great  indignation  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  <^  that 
British  subjects  had  been  interrupted- in  a  trade,  which  they 
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bad  carried  on  for  years  and  in  parts  of.  America,  where 
they  had  an  incontrovertible  right  of  trading,  and  in  places, 
to  which  no  country  could  claim  an  exclusive  right  of  com* 
merce  and  navigation.  The  claim  of  Spain  was  the  most 
absurd  and  exorbitant,  that  could  well  be  imagined,  a  claim, 
which  they  had  never  heard  of  before,  indefinite  in  its  ex- 
tent, which  originated  in  no  treaty,  nor  formal  establishment 
of  a  colony,  nor  rested  on  any  one  of  those  grounds,  on 
which  claims  of  sovereignty,  commerce  and  navigation  usually 
rested." 

Upon  this  occasion  the  English  government  behaved  with 
firmness  and  decision.  But  no  war  took  place,  though,  as  a 
great  writer  has  said,  a  few  sheds  built  upon  a  desolate 
coast  in  an  unknown  part  of  the  world,  and  a  few  cabbages 
planted  in  an  enclosure,  were  near  producing  a  bloody  con- 
flict between  two  ancient  and  powerful  nations.  This  is  a 
pleasing  turn  of  expression,  and,  apparently,  founded  in 
great  accuracy  ;  but  one  may  remark  in  reference  to  this 
circumstance,  that  the  sheds  and  cabbages  no  more  produced 
the  war  than  the  six  penny  stamp  act  led  to  the  American 
Revolution.  The  Count  Florida  Blanca  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
signed  a  convention  at  Madrid  in  Oct.  1790,  in  consequence 
of  which  Spain  restored  the  ships  and  paid  2,100,000  dol- 
lars, and  '^  agreed,  that  as  well  in  the  places,  which  are  to 
be  restored  to  the  British  subjects,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  north  western  coasts  of  North  America,  or  of 
the  islands  adjacent,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  parts  of  the 
said  coast,  already  occupied  by  Spain,  wherever  the  subjects 
of  the  two  powers  shall  have  made  settlements  since  the 
month  of  April  1789,  or  shall  hereafter  make  any,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  shall  have  free  access^  and  shall  carry  on 
their  trade  without  any  disturbance  or  molestation.^^  We 
recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  this  article  of  the  convention,  as 
being  especially  applicable  to  the  present  case. 

We  have  now  finished  the  remarks,  that  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  upon  that  title,  which,  by  a  singular  per- 
versity of  terms,  is  called  discovery^  as  well  as  upon  another, 
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which,  with  equal  impropriety,  is  denominated  occupation. 
The  Russians  cannot  possibly  say,  that  they  discovered  the 
north  west,  and  they  are  not  even  entitled  to  the  inferior 
merit  of  having  explored  it.  But  if,  hereafter,  the  Russian 
doctrine  shall  prevail,  and  this  vast  and  valuable  territory 
shall  be  vested  in  the  nation,  whose  subjects  first  saw  the 
land,  it  can,  by  no  means,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  imperial 
government,  for  Alexander  de  Humboldt  has  clearly  proved, 
in  the  chapter  already  quoted,  that  the  Spaniard  Francisco 
Gali,  in  his  voyage  from  Macao  to  Acapulco  in  1582,  disco- 
vered the  north  west  in  latitude  5V  30/  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  third  title,  that  of  possession. 
We  shall  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  north 
west,  as  far  as  the  scanty  materials  within  our  reach  will  en- 
able us  to  obtain.  At  the  same  time,  this  relation  has  a  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  point  in  discussion,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
debted  for  it  altogether  to  Russian  works,  the  statements 
will  be  received  with  full  faith.  Every  syllable,  concerning 
the  company,  is  extracted,  either  from  the  work  of  Langs- 
dorfT,  aulic  counsellor  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
or  from  the  voyage  of  Krusenstern,  captain  of  the  imperial 
navy  and  commander  of  the  first  expedition,  sent  round  the 
world  by  the  Russian  government.  This  voyage  took  place 
in  the  years  1803,  4,  5  and  6. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Russians  had 
no  permanent  settlement  on  the  continent,  but  in  1799  M. 
de  Baranoff,  who  was  well  known  to  Vancouvre,  set  out 
from  Kodiac  to  found  an  establishment,  we  believe,  in  Nor- 
folk Sound.  We  suppose  such  was  his  intention,  because 
the  Russian  hunters  had  not  penetrated  beyond  that  point, 
but  we  have  no  positive  authority  for  that  opinion.  Most 
people,  indeed,  would  suppose  from  the  state  of  navigation 
at  that  time  amongst  the  Russians  on  the  north  west,  that 
Baranoff  did  not  possess  the  means  of  determining  upon  any 
particular  spot,  but  would  have  been  glad  to  run  his  vessel 
into  the  first  smooth  water  and  fair  and  promising  harbour. 
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We  shall  not,  however,  deal  in  guesses,  opinions  or  asser- 
tions, but  proceed  at  once  to  a  fact,  which  will  astonish  the 
reader,  and  do  more  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the  credulous  in 
the  credibility  of  Russian  discoveries  than  a  folio  of  investi- 
gations. These  arctic  argonauts  fell  in  with  an  American 
vessel,  that  happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  on  the  coast,  and 
as  the  weather  was  foggy,  the  Russian  hailed  to  know,  where 
they  where.  They  told  the  Americans,  they  had  not  a  man 
on  boards  who  could  take  an  observation.  Here  was  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Russian  embassy,  a  man  who  had  been 
on  the  coast  nearly  a  score  of  years,  doubtless,  in  possession 
of  all  the  maps  and  charts,  which  Russian  navigators  and 
academicians  had  compiled  since  1741,  setting  sail,  fifty- 
eight  years  after  the  Russians  had  discovered  the  continent, 
from  their  principal  establishment,  with  68  or  70  men  on 
board  his  vessel,  to  found  a  colony, — and  he  had  not  a  single 
man  in  his  ship,  who  understood  the  simple  and  indispensa- 
ble ai't  of  ascertaining  the  latitude.  It  is  true,  this  is  no 
absolute  evidence  against  his  predecessors,  but  is  there  any 
probability  that  Russians,  fifty  years  ago,  could  discover  and 
determine  much,  when  the  principal  person  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  in  1799,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  ascertain  any 
thing.  Yon  BaranofT  is  a  good  and  respectable  man,  and  he 
has  been  exceeding  ill  used  by  the  company.  We  quote 
from  LangsdorfF :  "  For  several  years  he  remained  in  this 
miserable  part  of  the  world,  almost  entirely  neglected,  with- 
out receiving  any  support  or  intelligence  from  the  company. 
Pursued  by  hunger  and  thirst,  he  and  his  companions  had 
sometimes  no  other  resourse  than  to  live  on  sea  dogs,  fish 
and  muscles.  Sometimes^  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  ship 
from  the  United  States,  his  most  pressing  necessities  were  re- 
iieved.^^ 

At  last.  Von  Baranoff  reached  the  Sound  with  his  Aleu- 
tians and  Promuschleniks, — built  a  fort  and  warehouses  and 
gave  presents  to  the  Kaluschians.  While  Nanok  (as  they 
call  Baranoff)  remained  there,  the  natives  were  quiet  and 
peaceable,  but,  in  about  three  years,  they  fell  upon  the  set-. 
tleinent  and  massacred  all  the  Russians  and  many  of  the  isl- 
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anders.  Again,  in  1 804,  Yon  Baranoff  founded  another  co* 
lony  at  the  same  place,  now  called  Sitcha,  or  New  Arch- 
angel. 

Langsdorff,  in  the  suite  of  the  chamberlain  Von  Resanoff, 
passed  the  winter  of  1805^-6  there.  The  colony  was  then 
in  the  most  deplorable  state  from  the  want  of  food,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  would  have  perished  from  disease  and  hun- 
ger, but  for  the  timely  purchase  of  the  American  ship  Juno, 
containing  a  great  variety  and  quantity  of  provisions.  In  re^ 
lation  to  this  settlement,  we  shall  extract  a  short  passage 
from  that  writer  to  show  what  the  Russians,  themselves, 
thought,  at  that  time,  of  boundaries.  ^'  It  is  probable,  that 
Russia  neither  can,  or  ever  will  establish  a  claim  to  the  isl- 
ands, lying  south  of  Norfolk  Sound  and  Cape  Tsphirikoff." 
We  shall  quote  another  to  prove,  that  the  principal  Russians, 
employed  by  the  emperor,  have  never  regarded  their  right 
to  the  north  west,  as  restricted  to.  any  particular  latitude. 
The  same  argument  in  the  mouth  of  an  American  or  English- 
man, would  go  to  show  that,  if  they  were  not  restricted  to 
any  part,  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  part.  "We  soon 
discovered  Cape  Disappointment,  in  latitude  46''  20^,  and, 
the  favourable  north  west  continuing,  we  expected  soon  to 
anchor.  Our  chiefs  Von  Resanoff^  had  already  sketched  his 
plans  for  removing  the  settlement  from  Sitcha  to  the  Colum^ 
bian  river^^^  &c.  But  a  change  in  the  wind  saved  a  long 
controversy  and,  perhaps,  a  long  war.  We  know  that  the 
Russians  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
coast,  but  the  last  extract  demonstrates,  that  they  had  no 
fixed  and  determinate  notions  as  to  their  own  rights  and 
claims,  because  they  must  have  known  that,  if  by  the  law  of 
nations  they  are  entitled  to  the  51st  degree,  the  Spaniards 
possessed  an  equal  right  to  the  46th. 

The  Russio- American  Company  was  established  in  1799, 
and,  in  1801,  possessed  a  capital  of  2,747,000  rubles.  It 
was  allowed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  establish  settlements  to 
latitude  65,  but  lately  they  have  been  extended  to  61. 
They,  moreover,  forbid  all  vessels  from  approaching  on  the 
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high  seas  within  one  hundred  Italian  miles  of  their  posses- 
sions. This  unreasonahle  and  despotic  and  intolerable: re- 
gulation is  a  poor  and  weak  imitation  of  an  ordinance  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  commands  all  vessels  to  abstain  from  taking 
others  within  thirty  leagues  of  their  coasts.  We  shall  not 
repeat  again,  that  an  imperial  ukase  cannot  affect  the  rights 
or  subvert  the  laws  of  nations.  It  is,  however,  well  known, 
why  they  have  fixed  upon  the  51st  degree  as  their  limit. 
The  fur  trade  is  worth  nothing  below  that  latitude. 

Though  we  have  entered  into  this  business  with  more  than 
usual  detail,  it  never  could  have  been  expected  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  that  an  honourable  and  perfectly  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy  would  either  have  been  delayed 
or  denied,  whenever  the  subject  could  have  been  presented, 
fairly  and  fully,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  American  government  relied,  with  confidence, 
on  this  occasion,  as  they  have  done  on  all  others,  on  the 
sense  of  justice  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  Russian  cabi- 
net; well  persuaded,  that  the  claim,  asserted  in  the  imperial 
decree,  already  quoted,  would  be  speedily  renounced,  when 
the  matter  was  properly  understood.  After,  therefore,  an 
amicable  discussion,  a  convention"^  was  concluded,  in  1824, 

*  "  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity : — The  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  wishing  to  cement  the  bonds  of  amity  which  unite 
them,  and  to  secure  between  them  the  invariable  maintenance  of  a 
perfect  concord,  by  means  of  the  present  convention,  have  named,  as 
their  plenipotentiaries,  to  this  effect,  to  wit:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Henry  Middleton,  a  citizen  of  said  States, 
and  their  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  near  his 
Imperial  Majesty  :  and  his  Majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his 
beloved  and  faithful  Charles  Robert,  Count  of  NesseTrode,  actual  privy 
counsellor,  member  of  the  council  of  state,  secretary  of  state  directing 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  actual  chamberlain,  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Wladi- 
mir  of  the  first  class,  knight  of  that  of  the  white  eagle  of  Poland, 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  knight  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  St.  Michael,  and  grand  cross  of  the  le- 
gion of  honour  of  France,  knight  grand  cross  of  the  orders  of  the 
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at  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  this  business  was  regulated  in  a 
manner  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  United  States. 

black  and  of  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia,  of  the  annunciation  of  Sardinia, 
of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit  of  Naples,  of 
the  elephant  of  Denmark,  of  the  fJolar  star  of  Sweden,  of  the  crown 
of  Wirtemburg,  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  of  the  Belgic  lion,  of  Fi- 
delity of  Baden,  and  of  St.  Constantino  of  Parma;  and  Pierre  de  Po- 
letica,  actual  counsellor  of  state,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of 
the  first  class,  and  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  se- 
cond ;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon,  and  signed  the  following  stipula^ 
tions : 

"  Art.  1.  It  is  agreed,  that  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean,  com- 
monly called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  south  sea,  the  respective  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  be  neither  disturbed 
nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of 
resorting  to  the  coasts,  upon  points  which  may  not  already  have  been 
occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always 
the  restrictions  and  conditions  determined  by  the  following  articles : 

"  Art.  2.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and 
of  fishing,  exercised  upon  the  great  ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  high  contracting  powers,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an 
illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian  establishment,  without 
the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander;  and  that,  reciprocally, 
the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without  permission,  to  any  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  upon  the  North  West  Coast, 

«*  Art.  3.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be 
formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  said  states,  any  establishment  upon  the  Northwest  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty-four  degrees 
and  forty  minutes  of  north  latitude;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner, 
there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel. 

"  Art.  4.  It  is  nevertheless,  understood,  that,  during  a  term  of  ten 
years,  counting  from  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  the  ships 
of  both  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citizens  or  subjects,  respect- 
ively, may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the 
interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbours  and  creeks,  upon  the  coast  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the 
natives  of  the  country. 
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This  is  the  only  treaty  of  any  kind  we  have  entered  into 
with  Russia,  though,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  we  have  had 
a  great  commercial  intercourse  with  that  country,  and  since 
1809  a  continued  diplomatic  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and 
agreeable  sort.  On  two  important  occasions,  Russia  has 
performed,  with  a  gratifying  readiness,  the  valuable  office  of 
mediator  in  our  controversies  with  England.  The  situation 
of  the  Emperor  is  so  entirely  independent  and  his  power  is 
so  very  great,  that  both  the  United  States  and  England  may 
submit  their  controversies  to  his  judgment,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  an  impartial  and  disinterested  decision.  We  have 
here  only  to  add,  that  the  ministers  to  Russia,  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  were,  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  appointed 
February  1815;  William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  April  of 
the  same  year ;  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  April 
1819;  and,  the  actual  resident,  Henry  Middleton,  of  South 

''  Art.  5.  All  spirituous  liquors,  fire  arms,  other  arms,  powder,  and 
munitions  of  war  of  every  kind,  are  always  excepted  from  this  same 
commerce  permitted  by  the  preceding  article ;  and  the  two  powers 
engage,  reciprocally,  neither  to  sell,  or  suffer  them  to  be  sold  to  the 
natives  by  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects,  nor  by  any  person 
who  may  be  under  their  authority.  It  is  likewise  stipulated  that  this 
restriction  shall  never  afford  a  pretext,  nor  be  advanced  in  any  case, 
to  authorize  either  search  or  detention  of  the  vessels,  seizure  of  the 
merchandise,  or,  in  fine,  any  measures  of  constraint  whatever  to- 
wards the  merchants  or  the  crews  who  may  carry  on  this  commerce ; 
the  high  contracting  powers  reciprocally  reserving  to  themselves  to 
determine  upon  the  penalties  to  be  incurred,  and  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ments in  case  of  the  contravention  of  this  article,  by  their  respective 
citizens  or  subjects. 

"  Art.  6.  When  this  convention  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  his  Majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington 
in  the  space  often  months  from  the  date  below,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 
In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
convention,  and  thereto  affixed  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

«  Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  17th  (5th)  April,  of  the  year  of  Grace 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four." 
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Carolina,  appointed  in  April  of  the  next  year  ; — all  with  the 
designation  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary. On  the  other  hand,  Russia  has  been  represented  in 
this  country  by  Andrew  de  Daschkoff,  accredited  in  1815, 
Pierre  de  Poletica  in  1819,  the  Baron  de  Tyull  in  182S, 
the  Baron  de  Maltitz,  a  charge,  and,  at  the  present  time,  by 
the  Baron  Krudener.  With  the  exception  mentioned,  these 
ministers  have  held  the  highest  rank  of  diplomatic  agents, 
sent  to  this  country  by  the  powers  of  Europe. 


(     310    ) 


CHAPTER    XII. 

COLONIAL  TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Two  opportunities  to  regulate  this  trade  passed  by — In  1794  and  1825 
— Right  to  trade  not  a  natural  one — Depends  on  conventional  law — 
True  distinction — Since  1783  subject  of  negotiation  as  well  as  of  in- 
tercourse— Constitutes  right  on  part  of  the 'United  States  to  negotiate 
for  it — Amount  of  the  trade  in  different  years — Valuable  for  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted — Excellent  nursery  for  seamen — History  of 
negotiations  with  England — United  States  have  rejected  all  proposi- 
tions  in  expectation  of  acquiring  the  whole  trade — JVb  indication  that 
England  will  yield  this  ground — Acts  of  the  American  and  English 
governments — Practical  effects  of  the  system — Mr.  King  sent  to  Lon- 
don — JVo  instructions — is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gallatin — The  English 
proposition  of  1 825  withdrawn^  and  intimation  given^  that  farther 
negotiation  would  be  declined — Trade  remains  in  same  state  to  pre- 
sent  hour — Examination  of  ground  assumed  by  England. 

This  government  appears  to  have  suffered  two  opportu- 
nities to  have  passed  by  for  making  a  tolerably  permanent 
and,  in  some  respects,  advantageous  arrangement,  relative  to 
a  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies.  The  first' was,  in  re- 
jecting that  part  of  the  12  th  article  of  the  London  treaty  of 
1794,  that  allowed  an  intercourse  in  vessels,  not  exceeding 
seventy  tons  burthen,  a  condition  wearing  an  invidious  air, 
but,  in  reality,  the  size  specified,  was  one,  our  merchants, 
engaged  in  the  traffic,  would  have  selected; — and  the  other, 
in  declining  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  British  govern- 
ment of  July  1825.  Both  these  opportunities  seem  to  have 
been  disregarded,  not  from  want  of  skill  in  conducting  the 
negotiation,  but  from  an  impression  entertained  by  the  sen- 
ate in  one  case,  and  the  cabinet  in  the  other,  that,  by  the 
steady  rejection  of  subordinate  terms,  the  trade  with  the  co- 
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lonies  could  eventually  be  established  on  the  same  footing  in 
every  particular,  as  with  the  mother  country. 

Some  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  argument,  that  the 
United  States  have  an  original  claim,  a  natural  right  to  the 
commerce  of  the  European  possessions  in  the  West  India 
seas.  This  opinion,  generally  received  and  deep. seated  just 
after  the  peace  with  England,  was  a  principal  cause  of  the 
unpopularity  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  particularly  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  states.  The  natural  freedom  of  commerce, — the 
fitness  of  man  for  society,  and  a  right,  proceeding  from  that 
circumstance,  to  trade  and  to  exchange  the  produce  of  one 
country  against  that  of  another,  are,  certainly,  phrases  very 
acceptable  to  the  ear  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define 
their  meaning.  Society  may  be  a  very  simple  machine,  (as 
Lord  Bolingbroke  said  of  man,  it  has  but  one  moving,,  consti- 
tuent part, — self-interest)  but  this  only  applies  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  engine  ;  in  itself,  complicafed,  full  of  regulating 
actions,  checks,  stops  and  balance  wheels.  These  appear  to 
increase  as  nations  become  more  refined  and  accomplished, 
and,  as  man  was  obviously  intended  for  improvement,  his 
natural  condition  is  evidently  that,  most  removed  from  a  sav- 
age state.  We  know  of  no  country,  where  the  natural  free- 
dom of  commerce  (to  use  that  expression  in  its  popular 
sense)  does  not  diminish  with  the  progress  of  society  ; — all 
adopt  navigation  laws,  protecting  or  prohibitory  duties,  boun- 
ties and  a  variety  of  artificial  arrangements  to  make  their 
systems  mutually  and  exactly  correspond.  We  are  aware, 
it  is  a  nice  art  to  adjust  the  proportions  either  of  protection, 
prohibition,  or  bounty  ;  and  in  this,  after  all,  consists  the 
whole  excellence  of  an  administration  of  affairs  in  time  of 
peace.  As  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  colonial  trade,  a 
proper  and  satisfactory  view  of  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gal- 
latin in  a  letter  of  September  22,  1826,  to  Mr.  Canning, 
and,  as  we  do  not  recollect,  that  a  similar  developement,  to 
the  same  extent,  has  ever  before  been  made  by  an  American 
statesman,  we    shall   extract  his  observations  relative  to   it. 

"  Great  Britain  asserts,  as  clear  and  undoubted,  the  right  to  give 
to  ihc  United  States,  or  to  withhold  from  them,  the  privilege  of 
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trading  with  the  West  India  colonies,  to  reserFe  to  herself  that 
trade,  and  generally  to  open  the  ports  of  those  colonies  to  foreign 
powers,  or  to  keep  them  closed,  as  may  snit  her  own  convenience, 
wholly  or  partially,  unconditionally  or  conditionally,  and,  if  condi- 
tionally, on  what  conditions  she  pleases. 

^*  As  an  abstract  and  general  proposition  the  right  is  not  denied ; 
bat  considered  purely  as  a  matter  of  right,  this,  which  is  an  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty  applies  to  all  other  territories  as  well  as  to  co- 
lonies. 

((  Every  nation  has  the  abstract  right,  generally  and  not  in  refe- 
rence to  her  colonies  alone,  to  close  or  to  open  her  ports  to  fo- 
reign vessels  or  merchandise,  and  to  grant  the  indulgence  wholly 
or  partially,  conditionally  or  unconditionally.  This  right  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be  exercised  occasionally  by  every  nation  in  the 
shape  of  navigation,  prohibitory  and  restrictive  laws,  operating 
unequally  on  different  nations. 

'^  The  real  distinction  between  the  trade  of  foreigners  with  colo- 
nies, and  that  with  other  territories,  seems  to  consist,  not  in  a 
greater  or  less  complete  right,  but  in  a  difference  in  the  usage  and 
practice."  That  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  was 
not  the  best  mode  of  preserving  colonies,  or  of  promoting  their 
prosperity,  is  a  recent  discovery.  But  since  the  late  final  separa- 
don  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  America  from  the  mo- 
ther countries,  and  now  that  more  enlightened  views  prevail,  as  re- 
spects the  remaining  colonies,  the  former  peculiar  character  of  the 
colonial  trade  is  almost  lost.  The  abstract  right  being  the  same, 
«nd  the  ancient  system  of  colonial  policy  having  been  nearly  aban- 
doned, it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  striking  difference  between  the 
trade  with  the  colonies,  and  that  with  the  mother  country.'' 

The  remark  the  American  envoy  makes  in  regard  to  the 
practice  of  European  nations,  in  regulating  their  colonial  po- 
licy, contains  the  whole  distinction  between  the  abstract 
right  to  forbid  intercourse,  by  no  means  denied,  and  a  right 
in  the  foreigner  to  treat  for  it  on  certain  terms,  created  by 
the  modern  usages  of  those  nations.  It  is  precisely  on  this 
ground  the  United  States  claim  a  right  to  negotiate  with 
England  respecting  this  trade.  America,  for  example,  claims 
equal  rights  in  transporting  her  own  commodities  to  the  West 
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Indies  with  British  vessels,  not  the  same  right  in  transport* 
ing  British  articles  in  British  vessels.  Since  the  peace  of 
1783,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  negotiation,  not,  we  acknow- 
ledge, like  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
mother  country,  for  the  discussion  has  been  subject  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  or  forms,  peculiar  to  the  business ; — it  has 
never  been  embraced  in  the  general  matter  of  the  commerce 
of  the  two  countries;  but  both  parties  by  their  practice, 
have  admitted,  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  se- 
parate examination.  Allowing,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  discussion  of  the  West  India  trade  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  that  of  the  mother  country,  it  is,  on  the  other, 
undeniable,,  that,  if  England  had  maintained,  in  regard  to  her 
colonies,  the  iron  bound,  case  hardened  monopoly  of  Spain, 
the  United  States  would  probably  have  abstained  from  pre- 
senting the  topic  for  negotiation. 

In  order  to  make  good  the  remark  that  the  practice  of 
England  fully  authorizes  a  proposal  to  negotiate,  and  that  the 
distinction,  Mr.  Gallatin  has  adverted  to,  is  not  fanciful,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  that  govern- 
ment on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  bil!^ 
denominated  the  American  intercourse  bill,  introduced  in 
March  1783,  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  al- 
lowing a  full  freedom  of  trade  to  all  the  British  colonies  and 
possessions  in  North  America.  This  bill  fell  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, though,  we  have  no  idea,  it  would  have  been  passed  by 
Parliament ;  and  even  in  its  first  stage  was  vehemently  op- 
posed, particularly,  as  already  stated,  by  Mr.  Eden,  from 
whose  speech  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  made  some  ex- 
tracts, being  in  some  degree  prophetic,  and  as  really  express- 
ing,  at  that  early  hour,  the  views,  which  have  always  gov- 
erned the  British  cabinet. 

Then  we  have  the  1 2th  article  of  Mr.  Jay*s  treaty,  in- 
serted in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  trade  and  plantations,  delivered  in  Jan- 
uary 1791,  and  which  is  in  these  words  : 

"  If  Cong^ress  should  propose,  (as  they  certainly  will)   that  this 
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principle  of  eqoalilj  sboald  be  extended  to  the.  ports  of  our  colmiei 
iind  ulandsj  and  that  the  ships  of  the  United  States  sboald  be  ikera 
tfjsated  as  British  ships,  it  should  be  answered,  that  this  detotod 
oai^nqt  b^  admitted  j  even  as  a  subject  of  negotiation;  by  tlie  public 
IsiW  of  Europe  every  nation  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  commerce^ 
which  it.  carries  on  with  its  own  colonies,  in  the  manner  that  sh&l| 
appear  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country  : — in  regulations  of  this  sort  no  foreign  government  has  any. 
right  to  interfere  ; — this  branch  of  freight  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  freight  from  one  American  state  to  another;  Congress  bas 
made  regulations  to  confine  the  freight,  employed  between  differ- 
ent states,  to  the  ships  of  the  United  States ;  and  Great  Britain  does 
not  object  to  this  restriction.  The  United  States,  at  present,  en- 
joy all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  independent  nation,  and,  as 
such,  they  now  have  no  pretence  to  claim  the  privileges^  which  they 
once  enjoyed  as  British  colonies." 

Again,  the  discussion  of  this  trade  was  introduced  into 
the  negptiations,  that  led  to  the  unratified  treaty  of  1806, 
and  to  the  conventions  of  1815  and  1818.  And  in  all  these 
cases,  an  arrangement  failed,  not  because  England  declined 
negotiation,  but  because  the  United  States  insisted  on  a  ba- 
sis of  perfect  reciprocity.  If  to  this  detail,  be  added  the  eon^ 
ferences,  held  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Rush  in  1824,  with 
the  British  plenipotentiaries,  it  follows,  that,  during  thirty 
years,  a  continued  negotiation  has  been  maintained  between 
the  two  countries  on  the  subject  of  the  West  India  trade,  a 
period  sufficiently  prolonged  to  establish  a  right  to  treat  for 
that  trade  on  terms,  at  least,  of  somt3  sort  of  equality.  Sd 
little  has  the  practice  of  the  British  government,  in  regard  to 
negotiation,  coincided  \^'ith  the  theory  of  its  colonial  mono^ 
poly  !  Neither  is  the  remark  well  founded,  that  the  relax* 
ations  of  the  system  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  s^ 
pressure,  caused  by  the  wars  in  Europe  ; — they,  together 
with  the  negotiations,  have  been  continued  since  the  peace. 
Ten  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  Great  Britain 
voluntarily  made  the  most  favourable  propositions  on  this 
subject,  that  have  yet  proceeded  from  that  cabinet.  And  it 
may,  also,  be  added,  that  the  direct  intercourse,  allowed 
with  the  islands,  is  not  less  a  departure  from  the  system. 
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.  ff  A^^arJy  M  1783,  tJie  goveirDment  of  Qr:eat  JBriUin,  j^€(tinting 
fi^f^  (but  principle  of  the  colonial  systeiP}  accoi*<|ipg  to  >YJ^icl^  her 
f^potes  were  prohibited  from  trading  directly  >^'iith  apy  other  coup- 
try,  allowed  her  West  India  colonies  to  trade  directly  with  the 
United  Stiitjes  of  America  in  British  vessels.  Thl^  peripissioD  Iv^d 
been  contini^ed,  almost  without  any  interruption,  tiU  the  year  182^ 
when  a  more  extensive  change  in  the  colonial  policy  superseded 
that  parthil  measure.  And  during  the  European  war,  Great  Biitnin 
founel  it  convenient  (not)  occasionally,  but  repeatedly,  to  open  her 
West  India  ports  to  American  vessels  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
was  asserting  the  principle,  denied  by  the  United  Slates,  that  a  neu- 
tral was  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  nations  to  carry  on,  in  time 
of  w.iir,  a  trade  with  a  colony,  in  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  time  of  peace.'*' 

*  This  trade  has,  also,  been  very  considerable  in  amount,  for  in  one 
year  (1801)  the  amount  of  the  exports  from  this  count;*y  exceeded 
9,000,000  dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  exceeded  6,000,000  during 
several  years. 

*^  British  West  Indies  and  J^orth  American  Colonies. — The  value  of 
imports  from  the  British  West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1824,  was  $2,758,067,  of  which  $2,370,225  were 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  $387,842  in  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  value  of  imports  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 1825,  was 
$2,437,122,  viz.  in  American  vessels  $2,097,657,  and  in  British  vessels 
$339,465. 

"The  value  of  imports  from  the  British  American  colonies,  in  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1824,  was  $705,931,  of  which  $15,834  were 
in  foreign  vessels.— The  value  in  1825,  was  $610,788,  of  which  $23,410 
were  in  foreign  vessels. 

"  The  value  of  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  in  the  year  first 
above  named,  was  $1,750,703,  of  which  $119,180  were  in  foreign  ves- 
sels. The  value  of  exports  to  those  colonies  in  1825,  was  $1,635,574, 
of  which  $120,186  were  in  fi^reign  vessels.  The  value  of  exports  to 
the  British  North  American  Colonies  in  1824,  was  $1,773,107,  of 
which  $63,925  were  in  foreign  vessels,  and  in  1825,  the  whole  value 
was  $2,533,224,  of  which  $102^255  was  in  foreign  vessels. 

**  The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  from  the  British  West  India  and 
North  American  Colonies  in  1824,  was  $3,463,998,  of  which  $l,125,o42 
were  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  amount  in  1825  was  $3^047,910,  of 
which  $844,002  were  in  specie. 

"The  following  were  the  principal  articles  of  import  frohi  the  Brit- 
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Till  1 806  the  ports  of  the  islands  were  opened  by  pro- 
clamation from  the  governors,  but,  since  that  period,  it  hai 
been  done  bj  an  order  of  the  king  in  council.     Negotiation 

ish  West  Indies  in  the  years  above  named,  with  the  amount  in  value, 
of  each  article,  as  given  in  the  custom  house  returns,  viz. 

1824.  1825. 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  .        .        $826,199  $625,106 

Rum, 511,648  367,897 

Molasses, 487,401  489,655 

Coffee, .,      259,540  243,040 

T:;ocoa,  .....  5,575  74,535 

Sugar, 278,137  158,127 

Pimento, 406,550  163,671 

All  other  articles,    ....       283,017  315,091 

''Theamouut  of  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States  per  annum,  on 
the  import  of  the  above  enumerated  articles,  taking  the  average  quanti- 
ty imported  in  the  two  years,  was  as  follows : 

Rum,  at  an  average  of  43  cents,         .        .        .        $536,181 

Molasses,  at  5  cents  per  gal 112,730 

Coffee,  at  5  cents  per  lb 100,002 

Cocoa,  at  2  cents, 9,870 

Sugar,  at  3  1-2  cents  per  lb 133,664 

Pimento,  at  6  cents  per  lb.       ,        ,        .        .        .      61,188 


$953,635 
^  The  amount  in  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  was  as  follows: 

1824.  3825. 

Specie, $298,843    $218,896 

Rum, 54,881      23,801 

Molasses, 25,298  23,025 

Coffee, 5,879  365 

Sugar, 5,876  4,147 

Coal, 8,120  16,911 

Plaster  of  Paris,       ....        56,859  94,611 

Furs,      , 93,357  70,031 

^  The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  British  West  India  and 
American  Colonies  were  the  following,  of  which  we  give  the  custom 
house  value,  viz.  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1824 : 

W.  Indies,       JV.  A.  Col. 
Lumber  of  all  kinds,        .        .        .    $446,823         $110,055 
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and  Commercial  intercourse,  cok>tinued  for  thirty  years^  form, 
tkerefore,  the  foundation,  upon  which  the  United  States  con- 
tend that  the  rules  of  the  ancient  colonial  system  no  longer 
apply  in  strictness  to  the  British  West  Indies. 


Beef,  tallow,  hides  and  cattle, 
Butter  and  cheese,    . 
Pork,  hams,  lard  and  hogs,   . 
Horses  and  mules,    . 
Flour,  155,915  bbls. 
Indian  corn, 
Indian  meal. 
Rye  meal,  •        . 

Rye,  oats,  &c. 
Bread  and  biscuit,    . 
Potatoes,        •        .        .        • 
Apples,      .... 

Rice, 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes. 
Ashes,  .... 

^  The  amount  exported  to  thosi 
1835,  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

Lumber,    ......    $413,380 

Beef,  tallow,  hides  and  cattle, 
Butter  and  cheese,    . 
Pork,  hams,  &c.    . 
Horses  and  mules,    . 
Flour,  142,406  bbls. 
Indian  corn, 
Indian  meal. 
Rye  meal. 
Rye,  oats,  &c. 
Bread  and  biscuit,    . 
Apples, 

Rice, 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes,     . 
Nonenumerated  manufactures, 

Ashes, 

^  The  amount  of  exports  of  lumber,  to  the  British  West  Indies,  in 
the  two  years  above  named  was  much  greater  than  to  any  other  coun- 


W,  Indies. 

.  JV.  JJ.  Col. 

$26,343 

$62,862 

200 

25,578 

5,631 

203,286 

83,611 

21,285 

687,437 

181,444 

80,392 

58,454 

129,084 

41,395 

9,097 

46,185 

17,007 

7,078 

64,393 

5,103 

4,413 

1,186 

2,637 

8,349 

94,155 

19,301 

1,402 

110,562 

625,928 

ies  of  the 

same  articles 

M'.  Indies. 

•AT.  A.  Col. 

$413,380 

$67,399 

35,568 

132,635 

1,714 

47,016 

11,529 

382,583 

113,445 

36,178 

569,368 

177,974 

83,737 

41,676 

133,072 

24,457 

7,014 

33,406 

15,566 

9,315 

61,392 

5,921 

3,191 

9,486 

82,624 

18,475 

2,700 

126,537 

5,259 

120,374 

1,115,376 

'  ^e  leader  wtH  observe,  this  trade  hal  amounted  td  abeui 
one-fiMi  of  our  whale  annual  exports ;  a  large  amount  in  itseif, 
but  the  materiale  that  eompose,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted,  give  it,  perhaps,  its  greatest  vakie.  The  .car- 
goes are  assorted,  consist  altogether  of  domestic  productions, 
prepared  in  many  cases  solelj  for  the  West  India  markets, 
and,  in  that  way,  actually  creating  employment ; — the  ves- 
sels are  small  and  manned,  for  the  most  part,  with  native 
born  seamen,  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  where  the  lumber 
and  other  articles,  that  compose  the  cargoes,  are  procured. 
The  men  brought  up  in  this  navigation,  bave  no  superiof-s  as 
seamen  ; — the  West  India  traders  and  fishing  vessels  being 
properly  the  schools  as  well  as  nurseries  of  our  sailors.  The 
greatest  value  of  the  trade  consists,  therefor^,  in  training 
this  race  of  men  for  the  sea,  and  giving  employment  to  num-' 
bers  of  persons  on  shore  in  obtaining  and  collecting  the  car- 
goes, into  which  scarcely  any  capital  enters,  but  the  labour 
of  the  individuals.  . 

The  commercial  convention,  concluded  in  1815  with  Eng- 
land, is  properly  the  commencement  of  the  difteuUies,  we 
have  had  with  that  country  respecting  the  West  Indies.  By 
the  operation  (probably  not  foreseen  by  the  United  States) 
of  that  Instrument,  Great  Britain  obtained^  commercial  ad- 
vantage, at  which  she  has  been   aiming  sipce  at  least;  the 

try.  The  amount  of  flour  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  in  J825, 
was  greater  than  to  any  other  country  except  |\i*azil,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  greater  tban  to  any  other  country  except  Brazil  and 
Spanish  South  America,  Nwhich  in  the  returns  of  that  year  was  aJl  in- 
cluded under  one  hoad.  • 

"The  only  articles ^phibited  to  be  imported  into  the  J5rlti^h  North 
Americaa  colonies,  |rom  this  country,  under  the  late  act  of  ParJiafnent 
for  regulating  the  U^ade  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  are  gunpowder,  arms,  ammunition,  utensils  of  war,  dried 
and  salted  jQsh,  salted  beef,  pork  and  bacon,  whale  oil,  blubber  and 
fins,  copyright  books,  counterfeit  coin,  and  the  produce  of  places 
within  the  East  India  Company's  charter.  The  articles  prohibited  to 
be  impoited  into  the  British  West  India  and  South  American  colonies, 
are  those  jabjove  named,  together  with  cofft^e^  cocoaj  nuts,  su^ar,  .mo- 
lasses and  rum  of  foreign  production.'* 
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year  1784,*  and  of  which  she  for  a  shbrt  time  had  the  benefit 
iti  1 791  •  ft  is  this ; — that  convention  regulated  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  in  Europe, 
and  was  silent  in  regard  to  the  West  Indies  ; — the  British 
Tjessel  had,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  coming  with  a  cargo 
-of: manufactures  to  a  port  in  the  United  States,  discharge,-*-:, 
tfie  a  cargo  of  naval  stores  for  the  West  Indies, — there  dis- 
ebarge,  and  thence  take  a  cargo  of  sugar,  &c.  for  Europe ; — 
or  go  first  to  the  West  Indies, — thence  bring  sugar,  &c.  to 
tlie  United  States, — and  thence  carry  cotton,  rice,  &c.  to 
Europe.  The  American  vessel  was  confined  to  a  direct 
vpyage.  This  became  a  great  evil,  and  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  on  our  navigation. 

"By  the  operation  of  this  convention,  and  the  ordinary  naviga- 
tion laws  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  were,  in  effect,  ex- 
cluded from  all  participation  of  the  British  West  India  trade,  and 
British  vessels  became  the  sole  carriers  of  the  production  of  the 
American  soil  to  colonics,  to  whose  prosperity,  if  not  existence, 
these  productions  were  indispensahle. 

^^  A  condition,  so  unequal,  (jemanded  the  interposition  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Successive,  but  fruitless  appeals  were  made  to  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  favourable  terms,  which  could 
be  obtained,  so  late  as  March  1817,  were  a  proposition  to  extend 
to  the  United  States  the  Free  Port  Act,  allowing  the  importation 
of  certain  enumerated  articles,  into  certain  enumerated  ports  in 
Vessels  of  one  deck;  to  authorize  a  restricted  admission  of  our  ves- 
sels into  Bermudas  and  Turks  Island,  and  to  connect  with  these  an 
article,  regulating  the  intercourse  betvvecn  the  United  StiUes  and 
the  British  territories,  adjoining  them.  After  mature  deliberation 
this  proposition  was  declined  by  our  government.f 

*  In  1784,  the  committee  of  council  remark,  "the  owners  of  British 
vessels,  concerned  in  the  West  India  trade,  have  long  laboured  under 
great  disadvantage  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  outward  freight 
for  their  vessels,  but  that  by  going  first  to  North  Aiherica,"  &c. 

t  "The  third  section  of  the  act  of  1822  provided,  that  it  should  be 
lawful  to  import  into  any  of  the  colonial  ports  enumerated  in  a  sche- 
dule, annexed  to  the  act,  *from  any  foreign  country  on  the  continent 
of  North  or  South  America,  or  from  any  foreign  islands  in  the  West 
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.  <(  Negotiation,  having  failed  in  procuring  anj  favourable  relaxa- 
tion of  the  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain,  Congress  deemed  it 

Indies,  whether  such  country  or  island,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  under 
the  dominion  of  any  foreign  European  Sovereign  or  State,  or  other* 
wise,  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule,  annexed  to  the  act, 
either  in  British  built  vessels  or  ships,  or  in  ships  or  vessels,  owned' by 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  or  place  belonging  to,  or  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Sovereign,  or  State,  of  which  the  said  articles  were  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  such  ships  or  vessels  being  navigat- 
ed with  a  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  belonging 
to  such  country  or  place ;  provided  that  no  articles,  enumerated  in  the 
said  schedule,  be  imported  in  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  unless  ship- 
ped or  brought  directly  from  the  country,  of  which  they  are  the-growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture.'  It,  thus,  permitted  vessels,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  governments  of  South  America,  to  im- 
port int9  the  British  islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  certain  articles  ehu*. 
merated.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  acts  of  1822  and  1825; 
in  the  former  those  articles  only  are  enumerated,  which  are  admitted, 
in  the  latter  those  only  are  enumerated,  which  are  not  admitted,  and 
the  latter  act  may  be  held  to  authorize  the  admission  of  all  articles, 
not  enumerated.  The  act  provides,  also,  for  the  expiortation  of  arti- 
cles from  the  West  Indies  directly  to  the  countries  of  North  and  South 
America.  It  enacted  that  it  should  be  lawful  "  to  export  in  any  British 
built  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  any  foreign  built  ship  or  vessel,  from  any  of 
the  ports,  enumerated  in  the  schedule,  annexed  to  the  act,  any  article  , 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions, or  any  article,  legally  imported  into  those  ports ;  provided 
that  the  articles,  when  exported  in  any  such  foreign  ship,  or  vessel, 
should  be  exported  direct  to  the  State  or  country  in  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel  might  belong,  and  before 
the  shipment  thereof,  security  by  bond  be  given  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
due  landing  the  said  articles  at  the  port  or  ports,  for  which  entered.' 
"  In  the  year  1825,  that  government  again  turned  its  attention  to  the 
colonial  trade,  and  the  negotiation  not  having  been  broken  off,  on  the 
27th  of  June  passed,  what  is  commonly  called,  the  Colonial  Ware 
House  Act.  This  act  extended  the  ware  house  system,  previously 
adopted  in  England,  to  certain  free  ports  in  the  colonies.  It  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  profound  views  and  extensive  foresight  of  those,  who 
conduct  the  British  councils.  The  leading  object  of  that  act  was  the 
extension  of  British  navigation  and  commerce.  Not  satisfied  with 
making  Great  Britain  the  mart  of  all  the  Eastern  continent,  this  act 
aims  at  extending  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  to  certain  of  her 
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riccessary  to  eDforce,  by  couoterv ailing  legislative  enactments,  a 
just  participation  in  the  trade,  and  in  1818,  an  act  was  passed,  by 

pofftfl  on  the  western  continent.  The  second  section  of  the  colonial 
warehonse  act,  made  it  'lawful  to  import  into  any  of  the  free  ports* 
in  the  colonies,  *  except  in  Newfoundland,  any  goods  from  any  foreign 
place  in  America,  or  in  £urope,  or  Asia  within  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  fVom  any  place  in  Africa,  provided  such  importations  be  made  in 
ftritish  shifM,  or  in  ships  of  the  country,  of  which  the  goods  were  the 
produce,'  but  that  '  the  importation  of  gunpowder,  arms  and  ammu- 
nttioD  and  utensils  of  war,  dried  or  salted  fish,  salted  beef,  pork  or 
whale  oil,  blubber  or  fins,'  should  not  be  peruiitted. 

''Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia  and  many  other  im- 
portant colonial  ports  ace,  by  this  act,  declared  free  ports,  into  which 
merchandise  of  all  descriptions  is  allowed  to  be  introduced,  and  from 
the  free  ports  in  the  West  Indies  a  trade  is  opened  with  all  the  South 
American  states.  Those  states  already  consume  a  vast  amount  of 
British  manufactures,  and  the  operation  and  evident  intention  of  that 
act  is,  still,  further  to  facilitate  their  introduction  throughout  the  ex- 
tended regions  of  the  south.  At  the  same  session  of  parliament  on 
the  5th  of  July  1825,  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  warehouse 
act,  a  new  navigation  act  was  passed  to  simplify  the  system,  as  it  pre- 
viously existed.  The  4th  section  of  the  new  navigation  act  provides, 
'' that  goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  shall  not  be 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  used  therein,  in  foreign  ships, 
unless  they  be  the  ships  of  the  country  of  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  they  are  import- 
ed," The  same  act  secures  exclusively  to  British  navigation  the 
coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  trade  between  her  respective 
colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  the  trade  between  the  colonies 
themselves. 

"This  act  in  its  principles  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  old 
navigation  act  passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  except  that  it  does  not 
confine  the  commerce  with  Asia,  Africa  and  America  to  British  navi- 
gation, allowing  the  vessels  of  each  country  to  import  into  Great 
Britain  the  produce  of  such  country,  and  that  it  contains  no  particular 
provision  with  regard  to  Holland,  she  being  now  no  longer  dangerous 
as  a  naval  power.  No  express  provision  is  discovered  in  this  act,  to 
allow  foreign  vessels  to  trade  with  her  colonies.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  the  act,  to  regulate  the  trade  to  the  British  colonies,  6  Geo.  IV. 
ch.  114,  does  refer  to  the  navigation  act,  as  allowing  such  liberty;  but, 
after  a  careful  examination,  I  find  in  it  no  provision,  expressly  estab- 
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which  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were  closed  against  British 
vessels,  coming  from  colonial  port)!,  which,  by  the  ordinary  layvs  of 
navigation,  were  closed  against  vessels  of  the  United  States.  A 
Doniotercourse  in  British  vessels  was  thus  established  with  tiMi 
closed  ports, 

"  Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  an  opportunity  again  occur- 
red of  presenting  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  British  go-r 
vernment  in  the  negotiation  for  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
convention  of  1815.  But  although  propositions  were  exchanged 
by  the  respective  governments,  the  terms,  still  offered  by  Great 
Britain,  were  such  as  our  government  did  not  deem  it  proper  to 
accept,  and  in  May  1820  an  act  was  passed,  supplementary  to  the 
navigation  act  of  1818,  closing  the  ports  of  the  United  States  against 
British  vessels,  coming  from  any  British  colonial  ports  in  the  West 
-Indies,  Lower  Canada,  &c.  and  interdicting  the  landing  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  exported  in  British  vessels,  in  the 

lishing  the  liberal  principles,  it  is  said  to  contain  in  respect  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  colonies.  The  11th  section  of  that  act  may, 
perhaps,  be  construed  to  allow  the  introduction  of  all  goods  not  enu- 
merated and  expressly  prohibited.  Had  this  allowance  been  distinct- 
ly expressed  it  would  have  prevented,  at  least,  some  of  the  difficulties, 
which  have  arisen  regarding  the  interpretation  of  that  act,  as  well  as 
the  act  relating  specially  to  the  colonial  trade  of  the  same  date.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  in  this  act  any  very  material  departure  from  the 
>  ancient  colonial  system  ;  but  in  chap.  114th  of  that  year,  already  men- 
tioned, the  privilege  of  importing  into,  and  exporting  from  the  colonies 
in  foreign  vessels  is  conditionally  granted.  The  4th  section  of  this  act 
refers  to  the  navigation  act  of  the  same  date,  as  having  permitted 
foreign  ships  to  import  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  abrdad  from 
countries,  to  which  they  belong,  goods,  the  produce  of  those  countries, 
and  to  export  goods  from  those  possessions  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign 
country  whatever,  and  provides,  *  that  the  privilege,  thereby  granted 
to  foreign  ships,  shall  be  limited  to  the  ships  of  those  countries,  which, 
having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like  privilege  of  trading 
with  those  possessions  to  British  ships,  or  wliicli,  not  having  colonial 
possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain 
aud  its  possessions  abroad  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nfition  ; 
unless  his  majesty,  by  his  order  in  council  shall  in  any  case  deem  it 
expedient  ito  grant  the  whole  or  any  of  such  privileges  to  the  ships  of 
any  foreign  country,  although  the  conditions,  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  all 
respects,  be  fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country," 
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-prohibited  places,  as  well  as  the  introduction  into  the  United  St  alias 
'o£  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  of  these,  colonies,  e:(C€ipt 
ftthoUy.  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  colony,  whencje  laden  a«d 
««lience  directly  imported.  :■..■■> 

^^  To  prevent,  or  mitigate  the  effect  of  these  measures  upon  :the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  partial  relaxations  of  heji!  co- 
lonial system  were,  at  times,  permitted  by  Great  Britain..  But 
these  temporary  relaxations  were  not  of  a  character  to  justify  the 
abandonment  of  the  ground,  which  we  had  taken.  To  evince, 
however,  our  willingness  to  terminate  a  system  of  exclusion  and 
prohibition,  which  could  only  be  injurious  to  both  parlies,  Congress, 
by  act  of  6th  May  1822,  authorized  the  President,  on  being  satisli- 
-ed  that  the  British  West  India  islands  or  colonies  were  open  to  tbe 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
'to  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  under  such  ^  reciprocal  rules  and 
restrictions,^  as  the  President  might  make  and  publish. 

^The  act  of  parliament  of  the  24  June  1822,  followed.     By  this 
act  Great  Britain  opened  the  colonial  ports,  therein  designated,  tO 
the  admission  of  certain  enumerated  articles,  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducing country  ;  and  authorized  the  exportation  of  any  article  of 
the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  British  dominions,  •r 
any  article,  legally  imported  into  the  said  ports  (arms,  and  nayal 
stores  excepted)  on  the  condition,  that  they  should  in  foreign  ships 
be  exportable  only  direct  to  the  country,  to  which  the  vessel  be- 
longed.    The  15th  section  empowers  the  king  to  prohibit  tra.d« 
and  intercourse  with  any  country,  or  island  in  America,  or  the 
West  Indies,  if  it  should  appear,  that  the  privileges,  granted  by  the 
act  to  foreign  ships  and  vessels,  were  not  allowed  to  British  resseli^ 
"  The  anticipated  contingency  having  arrived,  which  required 
the  exercise  of  the  power,  with  which  the  President  had  been  in* 
trusted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  1822,  he  issued  his  procla- 
mation in  August  1822,  declaring  the  ports  of  the  UnitedStates  to 
be  open  to  British  vessels,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  wer^ 
deemed  reciprocal.     The  discriminating  duties  between  American 
and  foreign  vessels  were  not  rescinded  by  the  proclao^tion.     Of 
this,  the  British  government  complained,  alleging  that  similar  pri- 
vileges were  not  conferred  by  the  proclamation  on  British  vessels, 
as  had  been  conferred  on  American  vessels  by  the  act  of  parlia* 
ment.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  our  government, 
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4hat  the  privileges, -gradted  to  British  Tessels,  were  more  iaTOura- 
V^e  thaa  those  cooferred  od  Americaa  vessels,  engaged  in  the  same 
•Itade,  on  the  ass^mptioo,  that  oar  discriipinBtiiig  duties  were  to  In 
continued.  This  question  gave  rise  to  an  extended  correspoMJefiee 
betweeti  the  appropriate  public  functionaries  of  the  two  govem- 
ments<" 

^^  The  objections,  urged  by  our  government  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Parliament  of  June  1822,  and  reiied  on  as  a  justification 
for  the  refusal  to  discontinue  the  discriminating  duties,  were  tlie 
^following.  First,  that  the  colonial  produce,  exported  in  American 
vessels,  was  subjected  to  an  export  duty,  to  which  it  was  not  liable, 
if  exported  in  British  vessels.  Secondly,  that;  whilst  all  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  were  open  to  British  vessels,  certain  enumerat- 
ed ports,  only,  of  the  British  colonies  were  open  to  the  vessels  of 
4he  United  States.  Thirdly,  that  American  vessels  were  confined 
to  a  direct  trade  between  the  place  of  export  and  the  place  of  in>- 
port,  whilst  British  vessels  were  not  liable  tothe  same  restrictions. 
Foilrlhly,  that  the  British  vessels,  though  confined  in  a  direct 
-trade  to  the  same  enumerated  articles  as  the  American,  were  sot 
so  confined  in  trading  from  colony  to  colony,  or  with  the  ports  of 
the  mother  country.  FiAhly,  that,  whilst  all  articles  of  British 
toloniai  produce  are  admitted  itito  the  United  States,  many  impor- 
tant articles  of  American  produce  were  excluded  from  the  British 
West  Indies.  And  sixthly,  that  higher  import  duties  were  impos- 
ed in  the  colonies  upon  the  articles  of  American  produce  than  on 
tte  like  articles,  produced  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain. 

<'  It  is  not  to  be  controverted  that,  if  our  government  are  war- 
rlmted  in  the  facts,  upon  which  these  objections  are  founded,  they 
cenid  not  have  yielded  to  the  terms,  insisted  on  by  Great  Britain 
without  an  abandonment  of  the  essential  interests  of  the  country. 
In  opposition  to  these  views  it  was  contended  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment :  First,  that  the  export  doty  complained  of  was  a  duty  of 
four  and  a  half  per  centum,  levied  in  some  of  the  leeward  islands 
on  the  produce  of  those  islands,  whether  exportojd  in  British  or 
i/kneriean  vessels,  and  equally  whether  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
or  foreign  countries.  Secondly,  that  the  colonial  ports,  opened  to 
American  vessels,  were  all  those,  in  which  custom  house  offices 
had  been  established.  Thirdly,  that  we  had  passed  an  act  confin« 
ing  British  vessels  to  a  direct  trade  under  bond  in  the  same  manner 
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ttveiit  and  ta  a  greater  degree,  faurtblj^  that  the  priTilege  of 
Ini^g  between  colony  and  coloiny,  as  well  as  with  HhO  another 
•bnntry,  enjoyed  exclvsively  by  British  vessels,  wbs  only  a  pUrt  lef 
the  coasting  trade,  which  every  gpternoieet  secures  to  its  owti  eill- 
«en8  or  subjects.  Fifthly,  that,  the  exclusion  from  the  West  India 
jnarkets  of  certain  ardcles  of  American  produce,  was  no  other  than 
what  already  existed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Xjrreat  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  that  it  was  not  confined  to 
-colonial  intercourse.  And  lastly,  that  the  protecting  duties,  levied 
in  the  West  Indies  on  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  were 
necessary  to  equalize  the  advantages  of  climate  and  vicinity,  en- 
joyed by  our  citizens,  and  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent- 
al colonies  to  dispose  of  their  productions.^' 

"  Although  Great  Britain  still  alleged  the  inequality  of 

the  privileges,  enjoyed  by  British  vessels  in  American  ports,  the 
power  to  prohibit  intercourse  with  the  West  India  islands  in  pu^- 
suance  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  June  1822,  remained  for  some 
time  unexercised.  On  the  1st  of  March  1823,  Congress  passed  an 
act,  saspending  the  nonintercourse  acts  of  1818  and  1820,  and 
bpening  our  ports  to  British  vessels,  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade 
on  certain  specified  conditions.  One  of  the  conditions  was,  that  if 
the  President  should  receive  satisfactory  evidence,  that  no  higher 
or  other  duties  were  imposed  in  the  British  colonial  ports  upon 
American  vessels  or  cargoes  than  upon  British  vessels  and  upon 
their  cargoes,  imported  from  elsewhere  into  the  same,  to  discontinue 
discriminating  or  alien  duties  in  favour  of  British  vessels.  This 
aict  was  in  accordance  with  the  ground,  maintained  by  onr  goveni* 
ment  in  their  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  since  the  year 
1817.  It  adopts  the  principle,  that  the  reciprocity  of  burdens  and 
txemptiom  should  extend  to  the  cargo^  as  well  as  to  the  vessel,  and 
claims  for  our  produce,  imported  into  the  British  colonies,  the 
privileges,  allowed  to  the  produce  of  the  mother  country,  or  its 
colonies.  This  claim  was  resisted  by  Great  Britain,  as  wholly  ia* 
admissible,  and  in  the  same  year  an  order  in  council  was  enforced, 
imposing  countervailing  duties  on  American  vessels,  arriving  at 
their  colonial  possessions  of  precisely  equal  amount  to  those,  im- 
posed in  our  ports  upon  British  vessels,  arriving  from  the  colonies." 

As  Great  Britain  in   18S2  had  receded  yolantarily  froto 
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•ome  portion  of  her  colonfal  sapremacy,  Congress  probablj 
^mipposed,  that  the  object,  for  which  this  country  has  beea 
contending  since    1794,   could,  by  the   exercise  of  more 
steadiness   and   perseverance,  be   finally   accomplished.     In 
the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Rush  for  the  negotiation  (tf 
1824,  that  minister  was,  accordingly,  directed  to  insist,  as 
an  indispensable  condition,  upon   the  admission  of  our  pro- 
ductions to  the   West  India  islands  on  the  same  terms,  aft 
those  of  the  mother  country.     The  differences  between  the 
two  governments  were  reduced  to  a  single  point,  and  their 
claims  were,  respectively,  maintained  with  spirit  and  ability. 
But  on  the  one  hand,  the  American  minister  was  limited  by 
his   instructions,  and,  on   the  other,  the  British   plenipoten- 
tiaries asserted  a  right,  uniformly  advanced,  to  encourage,  by 
countervailing  duties,  the   growth  and   importation  of  their 
own  productions.     Nothing  having  been  effected  by  negotia- 
tion, recourse  was  again  made  by  England  to  legislation,  and 
in  1825,  acts  were  passed  opening  the  ports  on  two  condi- 
tions.     1.  That  those  countries,  possessing  colonies,  should 
allow  British  vessels  to  trade  with  them  on  the  same  terms, 
on  which  they   (the  foreigner)  were  allowed  to    trade  with 
the  British  colonies.      2.  That  those  countries,  possessing  no 
colonies,  should  have  access  to  British  colonies  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured   nation,  provided  the  trade  of  the 
colonies   became   entitled   to   equal  Jbenefits.     The  United 
States  held  no  colonies,  were  yet  the  second  commercial  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  their  trade  was  of  more  value  to  the 
British  possessions  than  that  of  Europe.     The  distinction 
^vore  an  invidious   look,  especially  when   an   equality  of  fa« 
vours  was  granted  to  Denmark  or   Sweden,  who  happened 
to  hold  one  or  two  of  the   subordinate  West  India  islands. 
But  the  reason  of  the  distinction  was  well  known,  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,   the   British  government  may   have   learnt 
from  the  policy   not   hitherto   attended   with  much  success, 
the  U.  States  have  adopted  concerning  this  intercourse.     It 
was  done  to  encourage  the  trade  and  navigation  of  her  pos- 
sessions on  this  continent,  and  to  effect  that  object,  the  gov- 
ernment applied  a  principle  of  the   colonic  system,,  which 
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Biaj  be  consistent  enou£;b)  but  it  certainly  has  a  distorted 
and  exaggerated  appearance.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
if  the  productions  of  the  United  States  were  once  carried  in 
oar  vessels  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  same  terms  with  those 
of  Canada,  or  Nova  Scotia  or  Ireland,  the  whole  trade  would 
^eedily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

No  legislative  measures  were  adopted  to  meet  the  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  of  July  1825,  as  the  Executive,  still, 
appeared   to  prefer  negotiation,  probably  believing,  that  an 
entire  equality  could  eventually    be  attained.     In  itself  the 
proposition  of  the  British  act  was  as  favourable  as  any  that 
had  been  made,  and  it  would  have  led  to  a  trade,  advanta- 
geous to  this  country,  and  as  it  had   for  its  basis  the  princi- 
ple of  the  most  favoured  nation,  none  of  the  disadvantages 
of  double    freights,   that   existed    under   the  convention  of 
1815,  and  those,  which  this  government  have  alleged  arose 
under  the   British  act   of   1822,  would   have  occurred.     It 
waa  of  a  nature  to  leave  the  United  Stjates  at  liberty  to  give 
such  protection  to  their  vessels,  as  the  course  of  trade  might 
require.      In    the    spring   of   1825,  the  Executive    sent    to 
London  a  statesman   of  great  experience,   who  bad    distin- 
guished  himself  on   several   public   occasions,  both  of  late 
years  and  in  the   earliest  period  of  our  diplomatic  relations, 
in  vindicating  the  principle  of  an  equality  of  exemptions  on 
our  productions,   with  those  of  the    mother  country,  and  in 
showing  himself  a  steady,  determined  foe  of  the  British  co- 
lonial system.      The  private  opinions  of  Mr.  King  not  only 
corresponded  with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Rush  in  1824,  but 
it  is  understood,  he  always  expressed  himself  with  a  great 
degree   of  confidence,  that  the  necessities   of  the   colonies 
would  ultimately  compel  the  mother  country  to   allow  them 
to   seek   supplies   on   the   terms,   proposed   by   the  United 
States.     A  lamentable  illness  prevented  this  minister  from 
entering  upon  any  negotiation  whatever,  though  it  appears 
thai  upon  the  West  India  subject  he  was  not  furnished  with 
instructions,  a  topic  the  most  important  in  controversy,  and 
upon    which    the    minister,  from    his   minute    and   profound 
knowledge,  coold  be  employed   to  most  advantage.     In  the 
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-•oine  portion  of  her  colonial  sapremacy,  Congress  probablj 
supposed,  that  the  object,  for  which  this  country  has  beea 
contending  since    1794,  could,  by  the   exercise  of  more 
<0teadines8  and   perseverance,  be  linally   accomplished.     In 
the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Rush  for  the  negotiation  of 
1824,  that  minister  was,  accordingly,  directed  to  insist,  as 
an  indispensable  condition,  upon  the  admission  of  our  pro- 
ductions to  the   West  India  islands  on  the  same  terms,  as 
those  of  the  mother  country.     The  diflferences  between  the 
two  governments  were  reduced  to  a  single  point,  and  their 
claims  were,  respectively,  maintained  with  spirit  and  ability. 
But  on  the  one  hand,  the  American  minister  was  limited  by 
his  instructions,  and,  on    the  other,  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries asserted  a  right,  uniformly  advanced,  to  encourage,  by 
countervailing  duties,  the   growth  and   importation  of  their 
own  productions.     Nothing  having  been  effected  by  negotia- 
tion, recourse  was  again  made  by  England  to  legislation,  and 
in  1825,  acts  were  passed  opening  the  ports  on  two  condi- 
tions.     1.  That  those  countries,  possessing  colonies,  should 
allow  British  vessels  to  trade  with  them  on  the  same  terms, 
on  which  they  (the  foreigner)  were  allowed  to   trade  with 
the  British  colonies.     2.  That  those  countries,  possessing  no 
colonies,  should  have  access  to  British  colonies  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured   nation,  provided  the  trade  of  the 
colonies   became   entitled  to   equal  Jbenefits.     The  United 
States  held  no  colonies,  were  yet  the  second  commercial  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  their  trade  was  of  more  value  to  the 
British  possessions  than  that  of  Europe.     The  distinctioa 
^ore  an  invidious  look,  especially  when  an   equality  of  fa« 
vours  was  granted  to  Denmark  or   Sweden,  who  happened 
to  hold  one  or  two  of  the  subordinate  West  India  islands. 
But  the  reason  of  the  distinction  was  well  known,  which,  it 
in.  to  be  feared,   the  British  government  may  have   learnt 
from  the  policy   not  hitherto   attended   with  much  success, 
the  U.  States  have  adopted  concerning  this  intercourse.     It 
was  done  to  encourage  the  trade  and  navigation  of  her  pos- 
sessions on  this  continent,  and  to  effect  that  object,  the  gov- 
ernment applied  a  principle  of  the  coloni4  system,,  which 
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may  be  consistent  enou£;b,  but  it  certainly  has  a  distorted 
and  exaggerated  appearance.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
if  the  productions  of  the  United  States  were  once  carried  iti- 
oar  vessels  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  same  terms  with  those 
of  Canada,  or  Nova  Scotia  or  Ireland,  the  whole  trade  would 
speedily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

No  legislative  measures  were  adopted  to  meet  the  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  of  July  1825,  as  the  Executive,  still, 
appeared  to  prefer  negotiation,  probably  believing,  that  an 
entire  equality  could  eventually  be  attained.  In  itself  the 
proposition  of  the  British  act  was  as  favourable  as  any  that 
had  been  made,  and  it  would  have  led  to  a  trade,  advanta- 
geous to  this  country,  and  as  it  had  for  its  basis  the  princi* 
pie  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  none  of  the  disadvantages 
of  double  freights,  that  existed  under  the  convention  of 
1815,  and  those,  which  this  government  have  alleged  arose 
under  the  British  act  of  1822,  would  have  occurred.  It 
was  of  a  nature  to  leave  the  United  Stjates  at  liberty  to  give 
such  protection  to  their  vessels,  as  the  course  of  trade  might 
require.  In  the  spring  of  1825,  the  Executive  sent  to 
London  a  statesman  of  great  experience,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  public  occasions,  both  of  late 
year^  and  in  the  earliest  period  of  our  diplomatic  relations, 
in  vindicating  the  principle  of  an  equality  of  exemptions  on 
our  productions,  with  those  of  the  mother  country,  and  in 
showing  himself  a  steady,  determined  foe  of  the  British  cori 
lonial  system.  The  private  opinions  of  Mr.  King  not  onljR 
corresponded  with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Rush  in  1824,  but 
it  is  understood,  he  always  expressed  himself  with  a  great 
degree,  of  confidence,  that  the  necessities  of  the  colonies 
would  ultimately  compel  the  mother  country  to  allow  them 
to  seek  supplies  on  the  terms,  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  A  lamentable  illness  prevented  this  minister  from 
entering  upon  any  negotiation  whatever,  though  it  appears 
thai  upon  the  West  India  subject  he  was  not  furnished  with 
instructions,  a  topic  the  most  important  in  controversy,  and 
upon  which  the  minister,  from  his  minute  and  profound 
knowledge,  cotild  be  employed  to  most  advantage.     In  the 
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fiun^mer  of  1826,  Mr.  Gallatin  arrived  in  London,  haying 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  King,  but  unfortunately  his 
iiegptiation  was  ineffectual.  The  act  of  Congress  of  1823| 
remaining  in  force,  Great  Britain,  by  an  order  in  couneil  of 
July  1826,  closed  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  against  ouJi 
vessels ;  and  in  that  condition  they  remain  to  this  ds^jm 
This  fact  was  known  in  this  country  in  December,  but  a 
proclamation  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  1823,  reviving  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  April 
1813  and  of  May  1820  and  closing  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  British  vessels  from  the  colonies,  was  not  issued 
till  March  1827,  so  that  the  whole  trade  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  British  between  these  periods.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, had  been  referred  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

It  may  be  termed  an  unfortun$tte  measure  in  the  history  of 
this  business,  that  Mr.  Gallatin  was  authorized  to  accept  the 
terms,  Mr.  Rush  had,  by  the  directions  of  his  government^ 
rejected  two  years  before.  In  1826  the  condition  was  aban- 
doned, that  in  1824  was  presented  as  a  sine  qua  non,  a  con- 
dition, which  this  country  has  never  succeeded  in  extorting 
from  Great  Britain,  though,  till  the  embassy  of  Mr.  Gallatiq 
it  has  been  adhered  to  with  great  steadiness."^ 

*  The  terms  Mr.  Gallatin  was  authorized  to  accept  are  explained 
and  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks: — "We  say  to  Great  Britain, 
your  ships  shall  be  permitted  to  import  the  produce  of  your  colonies 
into  the  United  States,  paying  the  same  duties  of  impost  and  tonnage, 
«■  are  exacted  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes  of 
like  produce,  with  the  liberty  to  British  vessels  to  depart  with  msr^ 
ohandise  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  provided  you  allow  us  likQ 
privileges  in  your  colonial  ports.  If  this  offer  be  accepted,  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  may  go  to  the  West  Indies,  thence  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
except  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  return  to  the  United 
States,  having  earned  the  freight  of  three  voyages  and  the  profit  of 
two  exchanges.  We  shall  obtain,  therefore,  in  addition  to  what  was 
allowed  by  the  act  of  1822,  the  right  to  carry  colonial  produce  from 
the  British  West  Indies  to  any  foreign  country,  and,  in  returuj  we 
allow  a  British  vessel  arriving  from  Liverpool  at  New- York,  or  any 
other  port  here,  to  take  thence  a  cargo,  such  as  our  vessels  may  take^ 
to  the  West  Indies,  paying  no  other  duties  or  charges,  than  our  own 
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This  government  having  delayed  for  two  years  to  take 
Any  notice  of  the  offer  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  in 
1824,  having  sent  a  minister  to  England  without  instructions 

vessels  pay  under  like  circumstances.  From  the  West  Indies,  such 
British  vessel  may  either  return  to  Great  Britain,  or  carry  colonial 
(iroduce  to  Europe,  or  come  to  any  port  in  the  United  States,  land  her 
pargo  of  colonial  produce,  and  thence  carry  cotton,  naval  stores  or 
any  other  article  to  Great  Britain.  This  gives  to  her  apparently  a 
very  enlarged  privilege. 

•*I  am  aware,  that  many  respectable  merchants  entertain  a  doubt, 
whether  our  navigation  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  British  on 
such  terms.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  experiment  may  be  proper- 
ly and  safely  tried.  Though  it  is  true,  tliat  a  British  vessel  may  taka 
a  cargo  from  Liverpool  to  New- York,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  Europe,  or  back  to  the  United  States,  making,  what  is  called 
the  triple  voyage,  it  is,  also,  true,  that  freights  from  Liverpool  to  New- 
York  have  become  unusually  low,  and  are  likely  so  to  continue,  by 
which  that  voyage  is  rendered  unimportant.  The  exports  from  the 
United  States  are  bulky,  so  that  the  value  of  one  return  cargo  proba- 
bly will  be  equal  to  four,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  six  outward  cargoes. 
There  is,  therefore,  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  be  always  a  great 
competition  for  freight  from  England  to  the  United  States^  and  hence 
the  price  of  freights  will  be  greatly  depressed.  The  packets  which 
are  constantly  passing  between  New-York  and  Liverpool,  rely  for 
their  profits  in  some  degree  upon  passengers,  and  are,  therefore,  will- 
ing to  take  freight  at  a  low.  price.  British  merchant  vessels,  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  West  India  trade,  will  certainly  be  unable 
iO  com)^)ete  with  these  packets  in  carrying  articles  of  British  manufac- 
tere  of  small  bulk  and  great  value.  British  vessels  in  England  will 
Iwve  a  fairer  prospect  of  a  profit,  by  taking  a  cargo  to  the  West  In- 
dies than  to  the  United  States,~^the  freight  to  the  latter  being  scarcely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  manning  and  supplying  the  vessel 
d^uring  the  voyage,  while  to  the  West  Indies  the  freights  arc  subject 
to  no  competition  and  of  course  nnist  be  adequate.  British  West  In- 
^ia  vessels,  too,  arriving  in  the  United  States  to  carry  our  produce 
hence  to  the  West  Indies,  owing  to  their  size,  will  not  be  able  to  enter 
the  small  ports,  where  the  article,  suited  to  the  West  India  market, 
may  be  conveniently  and  advantageously  obtained,  and  can  only  find 
entrance  into  a  few  of  the  larger  ports.  At  those  ports  they  will  be 
eompelled  to  purchase  such  articles,  as  may  be  offered,  and  charged 
with  a  freight  from  the  place  of  production,  as  well  as  to  the  profit 
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on  the  subject,  and  suffered  a  year  to  pass  by,  without  meet- 
ing, by  any  legislative  enactment,  the  arrangement,  propos-. 
ed  in  the  act  of  Parliament  of  July  1825,  it  cannot  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  foreign 
govern/nent  should  suppose  neither  of  its  propositions  was 
acceptable,  and,  having  given  the  necessary  time  for  their 
consideration,  should  withdraw  them  from  public  notice. 
This  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Mr.  Gallatin  arrived  in 
England,  accompanied  by  an  intimation,  that  the  trade  would, 
thereafter,  cease  to  be  matter  of  negotiation. 
-.  It  now  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  doctrines,  asserted 
by  Mr.  Canning  in  a  letter  (September  11,  1826)  to  Mr. 
Gallatin,  as  being  those,  that  will,  hereafter,  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  British  government  on  this  subject.  - 

"  It  is  the  unquestioDable  right,  and  it  has,  till  within  these  few 
years,  been  the  invariable  practice  of  countries,  having  colonies, 
to  reserve  to  themselves  the  trade  with  those  colonies,  and  to  re- 
lax that  reservation  only  under  special  circumstances  and  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  When  a  relaxation  of  that  nature  has  been  dic- 
tated, and  limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  mother  country,  or  of 
the  colonies,  the  foreign  countries,  taking  advantage  of  it,  may 
fairly  aver,  that  they  owed  nothing  to  the  state,  which  had  granted 
such  relaxation.     They  may,  even,  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty 

of  the  merchant.  Articles,  the  produce  of  North  Carolina  and  other 
states,  concerned  in  this  trade,  will  not  be  carried  to  New-York  or 
other  large  ports  to  be  exported  in  British  ships,  but  will  find  their 
way  in  our  vessels  directly  to  the  West  Indies.  This  trade  must, 
from  its  peculiar  character,  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  American 
navigation.  The  British  West  India  ships,  also,  are  not  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  them  to  carry  horses  and  other  live  stock, 
which  form  important  exports  to  the  British  islands.  It  must  be  re- 
membered as  a  reason  for  adopting  this  proposition,  that  although  we 
have  offered  like  terms  by  our  navigation  act  of  1824,  to  all  nations, 
and  that  we  have  already  practised  upon  this  liberal  system  in  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  some,  we  have  not  found  it  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  our  navigation.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  extend  the  same  to 
Great  Britain,  and  trust  for  success  to  the  economy,  with  which  our 
vessels  are  built  and  navigated,  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and 
the  known  activity  of  our  merchants  and  seamen." 
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to  decline  to  accept  of  a  partial  admission  ioto  the  ports  of  the 
colonics,  thus  evidently  opened  from  considerations  of  local  or 
temporary  convenience,  unless  they  were  allowed  a  general  liber- 
ty of  trade  with  those  colonies,  independently  of  such  considera- 
tions." 

"  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed,  it  is  not  aflfirmed  by  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, that  by  granting  the  privilege  thus  in  effect,  exclusively  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  first  instance  Great  Britain  precluded  her- 
self from  extending-  it  to  other  nations,  whenever  the  course  of 
events  should  create  a  favourable  occasion  for  doing  so.  Events, 
which  intervened  between  1 822  and  1 825,  created  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

"  As  little  can  it  be  supposed,  that,  because  Great  Britain  sub- 
mitted at  a  moment  of  necessity  to  terms,  which,  though  not  un- 
just, were  inconvenient  to  her,  she  bound  herself  to  continue  to 
submit  to  them,  when  that  necessity  should  have  passed  away. 

"  Scarcity  may  justify  the  demand  for  a  high  price,  and  monopoly 
may  give  the  power  of  exacting  it ;  but  there  is  surely  no  under- 
stood compact  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  that  the  former 
shall.not  endeavour  to  make  himself  independent  of  the  latter,  by 
opening  the  market  to  general  competition." 

"  Our  right,  either  to  open  the  ports  of  our  colonies  or  to  keep 
them  closed,  as  might  suit  our  own  convenience,  our  right  to  grant 
the  indulgence  of  a  trade  with  those  colonies  to  foreign  powers 
wholly  or  partially,  unconditionally  or  conditionally,  as  we  might 
think  proper,  and  if  conditionally,  on  what  conditions  we  pleased, 
was  clear.  We  were  not  bound  by  any  engagement  to  continue  a 
monopoly  of  such  indulgence  to  one  foreign  power  against  another. 
We  had  for  three  years  felt  the  inconvenience  of  such  monopoly. 
We  naturally  sought,  therefore,  in  our  new  measure  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  of  the  like  inconvenience  by  making  our  indulgence, 
general  to  all  nations;  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  regulation  of  that 
indulgence  in  our  own  hands,  we  granted  it  by  spontaneous  legisla- 
tion, and  not  by  positive  treaty." 

"  But  the  British  government  further  owes  to  the  spirit  of  frank- 
ness, which  it  wishes  to  cultivate  in  all  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  to  declare,  that,  after  having  been  compelled  to  apply  to  any 
country  the  interdict,  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1826,  the  British 
government  cannot  hold  itself  bound  to  remove  the  interdict,  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  whenever  it  may  happen  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  foreign  government  to  reconsider  the  measures,  by  which 
the  application  of  that  interdict  was  occasioned. 

"  It  is  not  made  matter  of  complaint  by  the  British  government, 
that  the  United  States  have  suffered  the  time  to  pass  by,  at  which 
it  might  have  been  an  object  of  greater  importance  to  this  country 
lo  induce  the  United  States  to  come  into  their  proposals. 

^'  The  United  States  exercised  upon  this  point  a  free  judgment, 
and  they  can  on  their  part  have  no  reason  to  complain,  that  Great 
Britain,  after  allowing  ample  time  for  maturing  that  judgment,  is 
contented  to  abide  the  result  of  their  decision. 

^'  If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  ground,  which  has  been  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Canning,  there  can  arise  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
no  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  indefensible  in  its  principle  and  in- 
jurious in  its  application.  Whatever  may  be  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  consider  the  colonies  as  an  integral  part  of  her  empire, 
and  to  restrict  the  supplying  of  their  wants  to  the  resources  of  the 
mother  country,  transported  in  their  own  vessels,  this  right  of  mo- 
nopoly ceases,  whenever  other  powers,  either  from  necessity  or 
interest,  are  admitted  to  its  participation.  It  then  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  mutual  interest.  The  supply  of  the  one  is  as  useful  as  the 
demand  of  the  other,  and,  if  the  trade  is  opened  to  all,  it  should  be 
opened  on  terms,  liberal  and  just  to  both.  But  where  would  be 
the  justice  of  abandoning  her  system  of  exclusive  supply,  and  open- 
ing her  ports  to  the  admission  of  foreign  productions,  now  become 
necessary  to  their  prosperity  or  existence,  but  denying  to  the 
countries,  from  whence  they  are  supplied,  not  only  the  privilege 
of  transporting  them,  but  even  the  privilege  of  an  equal  partici- 
pation in  their  transportation.  This  has  neither  been  the  princi- 
ple, nor  the  practice  of  other  nations,  having  colonies.  It  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  principle  of  the  colony  system  to  prohibit,  as 
much  as  may  be  convenient,  all  trade  between  the  colonies  and 
foreign  countries;  but  when  policy  requires  the  trade  to  be  open- 
ed, to  allow  the  vessels  of  foreign  countries,  the  reciprocal  right  of 
being  employed  in  it.  The  trade,  when  opened,  ceases  to  be 
a  fit  subject  for  the  application  of  those  rules,  by  which  portions  of 
the  same  empire  are  governed.  Other  powers  then  become  par- 
ties to  the  terms,  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on.  It  stands  pre- 
cisely on  the  footing  of  any  other  trade,  and  differs  in  no  essential 


principle  from  the  trade,  now  carried  on  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  ports  in  Europe.  In  both,  the  privilege,  claimed 
for  the  American  vessel,  must  be  founded  on  reason,  equal  rights 
and  common  justice,  and  the  attempt  in  either,  to  confine  the  car- 
rying of  the  articles,  sold  or  exchanged,  to  British  ve8sels,.]s  noth- 
ing less  than  an  endeavour  to  make  our  productions  tributary  to 
the  growth  and  protection  of  British  navigation,  at  the  expense  of . 
our  own,  and  should  be  opposed  by  every  consideration  of  interest^ 
of  honour,  and  of  safety. 

"  But  if  the  principle  assumed  by  Mr.  Canning,  is  unsound,  the ' 
application  of  this  principle  is  not  less  injurious.  For  more  than 
thii*ty  years  we  have  been  admitted  to  this  trade.  The  terms  of 
admission,  more  or  less  liberal  at  different  periods  of  our  history, 
have,  during  this  time,  been  the  subject  of  amicable  negotiation. 
The  professed  object  of  both  governments  has  been  to  place  it 
upon  a  footing  of  liberal  reciprocity,  and  the  only  question  in .  all 
the  negotiations  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been— what  are  the 
terms,  which  would  be  equal  and  reciprocal  ?  During  this  long  in- 
terval, thousands  of  our  citizens,  confiding  in  the  continuance  of  a 
trade,  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  one,  and  beneficial  to  the 
other,  and  anticipating  a  speedy  termination  of  differences,  arising 
from  points  of  a  secondary  importance,  have  embarked  their  capi- 
tal in  its  prosecution.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  a  suspended  nego- 
tiation, at  the  very  moment,  when  a  new  appointed  minister  was 
on  his  way,  charged  with  instructions  to  terminate  this  controver- 
sy, on  the  terms  proposed  by  Great  Britain  herself,  without  notice 
to  our  government,  and  without  being  anticipated  by  our  citizens, 
a  British  order  is  issued,  closing  the  West  India  ports  against  Amer- 
ican vessels,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  opened  to  the  vessels  of 
other  powers.  Our  citizens  are  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ments, into  which  they  were  seduced  by  the  pacific  relations  of 
the  two  countries,  and  are  compelled  at  a  loss,  which  none  but 
merchants  can  understand,  to  direct  their  capital  and  their  enter- 
prise to  new  pursuits.  There  was  nothing  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  nothing  in  the  liberal  views,  which  were 
previously  professed, — nothing  in  the  common  interest,  by  which, 
at  the  present  period,  the  United  States  and  England  should  be 
closely  united,  to  justify  so  unexpected  and  so  unjust  a  measure. 
Since,  however,  this  measure  has  been  adopted,  it  becomes  our  du- 
ty to  meet  it." 
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In  this  whole  negotiation  the  United  States  had  this  ob- 
ject in  view.  To  obtain  an  admission,  as  in  the  ports  of  the 
mother  country  in  Europe — to  have  their  vessels  and  car- 
goes subject  to  no  higher  duties,  than  those  of  the  mother 
iBountry  and  the  colonies  themselves, — and,  on  leaving  the 
islands,  to  have  permission  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  British  sought  to  confine  America  to  a  direct  trade, 
to  obtain  for  the  vessels  of  the  mother  country  the  chance  of 
a  double  freight,  and  to  protect  the  productions  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  North  American  colonies. 

If  these  objects  are  compared,  it  will,  at  once,  be  seen  how 
extremely  difficult  any  arrangement  becomes.""" 

*  The  direct  trade,  being  forbidden  by  statute  and  orders  in  council, 
has  become  a  circuitous  one,  the  colonial  possessions  of  other  Euro- 
pean powers  being  employed,  as  places  either  of  depot  or  transfer. 
This  necessarily  adds  to  the  cost  of  freight,  though  it  may  not  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  the  business.  The  trade  may  go  to  the  Spanish 
islands,  paying  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  and 
to  the  Danish  and  Swedish  islands,  under  treaties  lately  concluded, 
without  any  charge. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  BARBARY  POWERS. 

Barhary  powers  no  longer  formidable — Mediterranean  always  subject  to 
piracies — Remarkable  sea — Celebrated  in  all  ages— Power  of  cor* 
sairs  diminished — Once  very  great — JVo  proper  diplomatic  inter* 
course — Regencies  dependent  in  a  degree  on  Porte — Morocco  indt' 
pendent — Before  Revolution  trade  protected  by  England—  Trade 
considerable — American  vessels  taken  by  Algerines  in  '85 — Slavery 
mild  in  the  East — Slaves  article  of  traffic — Government  attentive  to 
trade^  but  poor  and  weak — Different  modes  of  dealing  with  Cor' 
sairs — Tribute — Force — Treaty  with  Morocco — Suffered  little  frotn 
that  state — Algiers^  prince  of  pirates — Piracy^  monopoly  of  govern' 
ment — Often  bombarded — To  little  purpose — Rates  of  ransom — Go- 
vernment too  poor  to  pay — Captives  long  detained — Mathurins — Jlf' 
fair  not  honourable  to  this  country — Indebted  to  Corsairs  for  navy — 
Treaty — V^ery  expensive — Frigate  Washington  carries  Algerine  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople — Algiers  only  country  that  ever  declared 
war  against  United  States — War  of  1812 — Unlucky  time  for  Dey — 
Squadron  sent  to  Algiers — Makes  treaty  and  abolishes  tribute — Tri- 
poli— Kavy  first  distinguished  there — Treaty — Expedition  of  Eaton 
— Pashaw  Hamet — ///  used — Treaty  made  by  Lear — Too  hasty — 
Article  never  communicated  to  government — Davis  receives  HameCs 
family --Tunis — Kear  Carthage — Remarks  respecting  Turks — Ru- 
ins in  East  more  interesting  than  in  Europe — Regencies^  but  one 
want — Money — System  in  regard  to  Corsairs  honourable  to  govern- 
ment and  navy, 

Th£  trade  of  the  country  being  no  longer  exposed  to 
molestation,  the  Barbary  powers  have  ceased  to  awaken 
alarm, — even  to  attract  attention.  But  the  early  transac- 
tions of  this  people  with  the  piratical  governments  of  that 
coast  merit  any  other  appellation   than  honourable,  as  our 
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commerce  enjoyed  any  other  advantage  than  security.  To 
that  class  of  measures,  the  goyernment  from  weakness  has 
been  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence,  or  to  trust  to  time 
and  accidents,  or  to  a  chaffering,  hesitating  policy  for  relief 
or  redress,  belongs  the  intercourse  with  the  Corsair  states. 
We  now  reflect  on  them  with  composure,  only  from  a  deep 
conviction,  that  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country  left 
unhappily  in  most  cases,  neither  choice  nor  remedy. 

The  Mediterranean,  the  most  remarkable  sea  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  is  not  the  less  so  for  the  states,  by  which 
it  is  enclosed.  On  one  border,  we  find  the  most  ancient,  on 
another  the  most  polished  people,  of  which  history  has  left 
us  any  traces,  and  on  the  rich  and  beautiful  territory,  that 
projects  far  across  it,  stood  the  deep  foundations  of  the  most 
powerful  as  well  as  most  extensive  empire  of  antiquity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  shores  of  this  sea  have,  from  the  earliest 
times,  furnished  an  ample  and  lucrative  commerce  to  the  less 
fortunate  nations,  placed  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
Still,  as  if  to  lend  more  effect  and  relief  to  these  surprising 
advantages,  the  bays  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  have, 
in  all  ages,  been  vexed,  to  an  extreme  degree,  by  pirates  and 
freebooters.  No  scenes  are  more  celebrated  in  poetry,  mo- 
dern or  ancient  ; — none  possess  a  beauty  of  a  milder  and 
more  picturesque  kind  than  the  haunts  and  resorts  of  these 
corsairs,  where,  indeed,  may  be  traced  the  track  of  the  hero 
of  more  than  one  epic.  At  periods  when  nations,  inhabiting 
those  shores,  have  been  most  polished  or  powerful,  piracies 
have  not  less  existed,  though  it  may  be  observed,  they 
abounded  in  proportion  to  the  corrupt  factions  and  disorgan- 
ized state  of  the  population  along  its  borders.  The  expedi- 
tion of  the  great  Pompey  against  the  pirates  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  considerable  armaments,  ever  equipped  by 
Rome,  but  the  undertaking,  itself,  is  accounted  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  that  celebrated  man,  among  his  most  conspicuous 
achievements. 

We  can  only  say,  that  the  piracies  of  the  Mediterranean, 
never  entirely  subdued,  though  perpetually  assailed,  are  one 
of  those  moral  phenomena,  (of  which  a  great  many  certainly 
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may  be  found)  as  extraordinary  and  quite  as  unaccountable 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  or  course  of  facts  in  relation  to 
human  faculties  or  passions,  as  the  existence  of  Grecian  tem- 
ples on  one  of  its  shores  and  Egyptian  on  the  other.  For 
nearly  half  a  century,  Europe  has  occupied  itself  with  the 
extermination  of  a  slave  trade,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
only  worse  because  more  extensive,  than  that  which  prevails 
on  the  north.  But  as  to  the  Barbary  corsairs,  it  seems  now 
to  be  understood,  that  each  nation  shall  provide,  in  that  par- 
ticular, for  its  own  security  as  in  any  other  case,  solely,  of  a 
commercial  nature.  The  memorials  and  projects  for  their 
annihilation  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  the 
knights  of  Malta  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  were  both  received 
with  the  hand  of  the  same  courtier,  and  speedily  laid  on  the 
same  cold  shelf. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  untoward  circumstances,  it  is 
no  doubt  true,  the  power  of  the  corsairs  has  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. It  appears  from  history,  that  in  the  17th  century 
they  were  extremely  formidable.  We  shall  probably,  by 
and  by,  see  them  all  exterminated,  not  by  force,  a  process 
uncertain  and  generally  accompanied  by  a  reaction  in  some 
other  quarter,  but  by  the  progress  of  commerce  and  the  arts. 
The  territories,  where  they  are  now  established  in  a  sort  of 
rude  cantonment,  are  generally  fertile, — at  the  bead  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  within  sight  of  Europe,  and  so  valuable, 
that  they  will  become  the  abode  of  a  civilized  race  of  men. 
That  operation  is  already  commenced,  partially,  in  Egypt, 
and  it  will  probably  spread  along  the  whole  of  the  Barbary 
coast,  when  the  Turkish  encampment  is  moved  across  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  and  Greece,  the  Morea  and  the  islands 
purified  and  thoroughly  cleansed  of  their  present  profligate 
population.  From  these  sources  the  pirates  of  Morocco"^ 
and  the  Regencies  are  principally  recruited. 

In  treating  this  subject,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
select  an  appropriate  name  to  bestow  on  the  relations  with 

*  This  word  is  generally  written  Morocco,  though  we  believe  the 
proper  mode  is  Marocco, — see  Jackson's  work  on  that  Empire. 
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the  Barbary  powers.  With  the  exception  of  Morocco,  thejr 
eannot  strictlj  be  called  sovereign,  though  substantially  in- 
dependent. They  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and, 
even,  if  some  of  the  officers  are  not  appointed  by  the  Sultan, 
at  least,  it  was  the  custom  to  renew  a  portion  of  their  troops 
from  the  Janissaries  of  Constantinople,  an  arrangement  by  no 
means  calculated  to  expurgate  or  improve  their  population. 
At  the  same  time,  the  transactions  of  this  government  have 
been  carried  on  directly  with  the  Regencies  themselves. 
In  the  dismantled  and  disjointed  condition  of  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  during  the  last  half  century, 
even,  if  held  together  by  a  feeble  thread  in  a  sort  of  apparent 
union  and  general  dependence  on  the  Porte,  still,  individually 
wasting  away  and  perishing  under  domestic  rapacities  and  a 
debasing  tyranny,  the  grand  Seigneur,  never  having  been 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  many  of  his  governors,  has 
not  been  consulted  in  the  arrangements,  that,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  entered  into  with  them  ; — a  measure,  the 
United  States  could  not  have  adopted  under  any  circum- 
stances, never  having  succeeded  in  establishing  a  diplomatic 
agent  at  Constantinople.*  The  conventions,  concluded  by 
this  government  with  the  Barbary  powers,  have  usually  been 
denominated  treaties  of  peace,  but  the  attacks,  that  consti- 
tuted a  state  of  war,  have,  in  every  instance,  been  piratical, 
accompanied  necessarily  with  circumstances,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  customs  of  nations,  disfranchise  their  authors,  and 
disable  them  from  forming  treaties  of  any  sort.  The  instru- 
ments, themselves,  contain  provisions  and  stipulations,  dis- 
qualifying them,  in  technical  language,  from  entering  into  a 
diplomatic  code,  plainly  indicating  an  absence  of  the  essential 
ingredient  of  a  treaty, — equality  of  condition  and  circum- 
stances. The  diplomatic  relations  of  this  country  with  those 
states  will,  therefore,  be  strictly  considered  in  the  light  of 

*  The  first  treaty  with  Tunis  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Emperor  Selim.  Morocco  should  be  excepted  from  this  remark,  be- 
ing an  independent  empire.  We  may,  also,  say  in  this  place,  that 
Russia  and  Austria  secure  the  protection  of  their  vessels  by  treaties 
with  the  Porte. 
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exceptions,  as  well  as  the  description  of  establishments  now 
maintained  at  the  capitals  of  the  Regencies,  consisting  of  a 
consul  general  at  Algiers,  with  consuls  at  Tunis,  Tripoli  and 
Tangier.  Those  officers  receive  stated  salaries  instead  of 
fees,  (the  mode  of  paying  consuls  adopted  in  this  country) 
and  are  invested  with  commercial  as  well  as  diplomatic  powf 
ers,  differing  in  that  respect  from  all  other  agents  employed 
by  the  United  States. 

Before  the  revolution^  the  colonies  had  a  considerable 
trade  to  the  Mediterranean,  estimated  at  about  20,000  tons 
of  navigation,  and  employing  1 200  seamen.  Being  protected 
by  the  mother  country,  it  was  not  exposed  to  molestation. 
During  the  war  this  traffic  was  necessarily  abandoned.  The 
peace,  however,  of  '83,  having  restored  to  us  the  use  of  the 
principal  fisheries,  and  little  capital  being  required  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  speedily  resumed  with  spirit.  But  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  new  flag,,  appearing  in  the  Mediterranean,  soon 
caught  the  vigilant,  greedy  eye  of  the  corsairs,  not  so  much 
surprised,  perhaps,  at  the  foundation  of  another  State  in  the 
world,  as  that  any  people  should  possess  the  temerity  to 
venture  into  that  sea  without  adequate  protection.  This  fact, 
unfortunately,  was  soon  ascertained,  and,  we  believe,  in  the 
second  summer  after  the  peace  one  of  our  vesselsf  was  cap^ 
tured  and  carried  into  Tangier,  but  the  crew  were  liberated 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Spanish  consul.  At  that  time  we 
owned  but  a  single  ship  of  war,  the  Alliance,  sold,  by  order 
of  congress,  the  following  year.  In  the  summer  of  1785 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  took,  even,  the  trouble  to  declare  a  for- 
mal war  against  the  United  States,  having,  for  that  proceed- 
ing, the  best  possible  reason  for  a  person  in  his  condition 
and  of  his  character, — a  rich  commerce  completely  exposed. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of  this,  or  any  other 
branch  of  colonial  trade,  as  the  custom  house  records  of  several  of  the 
States  were  lost  during  the  war.  But,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  December  1790, — one-sixth  part  of  flour  and 
wheat,  and  one-fourth  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  found  their  best 
market  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

t  The  Brig  Betsey  captured  in  October  1784. 
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For  two  years>  the  Pashaw  had  observed  this  flag,  quietly 
and  iDofiensively  creeping  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  a  single  armed  vessel  by  its  side.  No  tri- 
bute having  been  paid  into  his  treasury,  it  was  quite  evident 
•the  Americans  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  trade,  upon 
*^erms  the  rigid  justice  of  Algiers  granted  to  no  nation.  Six 
or  eight  vessels  were  accordingly  equipped  by  that  power, 
and,  sailing  past  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  began  immediately 
to  exercise  their  atrocious  acts  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas. 
The  first  vessels,  that  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
hands,  were  the  schooner  Maria  of  Boston,  and  the  ship 
Dauphin  of  Philadelphia,  both  captured  in  the  month  of  July 
1785,  and  their  crews,  amounting  to  21  persons,  carried 
slaves  to  Algiers.  These  men  suffered  a  long,  and,  as  it  re- 
spects the  government,  a  disgraceful  captivity. 

The  customs  of  the  Eastern  countries  have  introduced  a 
modification  of  the  system  of  buccaneering,  which,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  cannot  be  considered  an  alleviation  to  the  un- 
happy victims  of  this  deplorable  business.  The  lives  of  the 
crew  are  spared  from  any  other  motive,  it  is  true,  than  ten- 
derness of  feelings,  but  as  human  beings,  in  every  part  of 
the  East,  have  been,  from  the  earliest  time,  of  which  we 
have  the  least  record,  an  object  of  commerce,  the  piracies  of 
the  Barbary  powers  have  never  been  accompanied  with  mur- 
der and  bloodshed.  Slavery,  even  for  life,  under  cruel  and 
debasing  circumstances,  affects  the  imagination  less  than  the 
least  hasty  murder,  and  it  is  likely,  if  the  crews  of  these 
vessels  had  been  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  on  their  own 
decks,  more  speedy  measures  of  protection  would  have  been 
adopted.  As  it  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that 
many  of  them  died  in  consequence  of  their  sufferings  in 
bondage. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  impute  to  the  government  a  want 
of  attention  to  this  subject.  The  complaint,  that  legitimate- 
ly may  be  made,  is  of  a  different  description.  The  dangers, 
to  which  our  commerce  would  be  exposed  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, were  foreseen  at  a  time,  when  even  some  slight  de- 
gree of  doubt  bung  over  the  contest  with  the  mother  coun^ 
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try.  In  the  treaty,  by  which  the  assistance  and  alliance  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  were  secured 
for  the  cause  of  our  own  independence,  a  particular  provi- 
sion was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  advantage  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  French  in  making  arrangements  with 
the  Barbary  powers.  This  stipulation  will  be  found  in  the 
8th  article, — a  sufficient  proof  that  great  value  was  attached 
to  that  portion  of  our  (rade,  and  that  it  was  considered  com- 
pletely in  an  exposed  state.  It  was  not  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  or  satisfactory  considerations,  that  in  a  few  months 
after  the  independence  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  mother 
country,  all  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  should  have 
been  slipped  loose  on  our  commerce.  Entirely  secure  as 
colonies,  the  country,  become  independent,  could  afford  no 
protection.  In  May  '84  Congress  gave  full  authority,  by  a 
special  commission,  to  Messrs.  Adams,  Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
son to  negotiate  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the 
Barbary  powers,  and  in  the  following  year,  they  were  au- 
thorized to  send  agents  to  those  courts,  provided  the  whole 
expense  did  not  exceed  80,000  dollars.  Under  this  provi- 
sion agents  were  despatched  to  Morocco  and  Algiers. 

Several  methods  of  treating  with  the  Barbary  states  have 
been  adopted  by  European  governments.  Some  parties  have 
proposed  a  tariff  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  an  arrangement 
that  can  be  considered  as  little  else  than  a  bounty  on  the 
number  of  persons,  taken  by  the  corsairs.  The  first  object 
is  to  prevent  capture,  but  to  agree  to  give  a  certain  sum  for 
every  captive  is  another  form  of  offering  a  premium  to  the 
captors.  But  the  most  general  and  probably,  in  the  outset, 
the  cheapest  mode  is  by  purchasing  an  exemption  from  hos- 
tilities. Powerful  as  well  as  rich  nations  have,  at  different 
times,  condescended  to  yield  to  this  humiliating  alternative. 
Tribute  costs  less  than  force.  The  maintenance  of  two  fri- 
gates in  the  Mediterranean  would  speedily  absorb  the  annual 
offering  of  a  single  state.  The  last  treaty  made  by  the 
Bourbon  government  in  the  last  century  with  one  of  the  Bar- 
bary powers,  was  for  fifty  years,  and,  among  the  stipulations, 
it  was  agreed  to  pay  100,000  dollars  annually,  and  distribute 
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presents, -established  by  custom,  every  ten  years.  But  the 
Algerines  were  not  deterred  by  this  convention  from  cap* 
taring  French  vessels.  Every  little  irregularity,  in  deliver- 
ing the  presents  or  tribute,  is  taken  advantage  of  as  a  pre- 
text for  aggressions.  The  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes  and  Ve- 
netians have,  also,  adopted  the  method  of  buying  peace,  and 
at  the  time  the  original  negotiations  were  going  on  between 
this  country  and  the  Barbary  states,  it  was  supposed  that 
England  annually  paid  about  300,000  dollars.  The  smallest 
sum  for  the  peace  of  the  four  powers  would  have  been 
1,000,000  dollars,  though  we  possess  but  few  means  of  ar- 
riving at  an  accurate  estimate.  At  any  rate,  we  were  far 
from  being  in  a  situation  in  1786,  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  ; — 
we  could  not  even  afford  to  redeem  the  captives  already  in 
their  hands.  M.  de  Vergennes,  we  have  some  where  seen 
it  remarked,  inclined  altogether  to  the  tribute,  believing  that 
money  was  the  sole  agent  with  these  barbarians.  This  im- 
pression had  entirely  influenced  him  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  as  that  skilful,  experienced 
diplomatist  and  minister  lived  many  years  at  Constantinople, 
his  opinion  is  worthy  of  great  consideration.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  denied,  that  neither  tribute  nor  presents 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  secure,  even,  the  strongest 
states  from  molestation,  a  small  force  being  indispensable  at 
the  same  time. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  only  other  me- 
thod of  restraining  the  piracies  of  these  states — the  employ- 
ment of  force, — a  form  of  protection,  at  the  first  blush,  more 
honourable  and,  at  all  times  in  transactions  with  freebooters, 
more  agreeable  to  the  feelings.  Still,  do  we  contend  in  this 
lousiness  for  any  sort  of  right,— for  a  point  of  honour.^  What 
place  shall  we  assign  among  nations  to  buccaneers,  even  if 
organized  under  a  regular  form  of  government.  If  their  cor- 
sairs capture  our  vessels,  what  point  of  the  laws  of  nations  is 
violated  ?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  brief  questions,  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  in  substance  to  be  this; — ^the  speedi- 
est, most  effectual  mode  of  extermination  will,  in  reality,  be 
the   most  honourable.     As  to  force,  there   are  two  diaposi- 
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tions  of  it ;  blockade  and  bombardment.  A  score  of  times, 
certainly,  these  towns  have  been  bombarded  the  last  two 
centuries ; — the  scene  of  a  signal  exploit  by  Blake  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  and  of  du  Quesne  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  also  remarkable  as  being  the  first  occasion,  in  which 
bomb  vessels  were  used.  We  have  heard  of  drawing  the 
plough,  of  sowing  salt  on  the  spots,  where  palaces  and  tem- 
ples stood.  This  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  the  vengeance  of 
man, — x>{  his  power  in  devoting  to  destruction  ;  and,  even  if 
the  expression  is  poetical,  no  more  perfect  solitudes  now  ex- 
ist, than  the  vast  enclosures,  known  as  the  sites  of  the  most 
populous  cities  of  ancient  times.  Commerce,  falling  into 
other  channels,  or  the  decay  of  morals,  or  the  desolation  of 
wars  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  ruins  found  in  the  East^ 
but  these  surprising  effects  were  not  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration of  a  single  war,  of  a  single  year.  If  Algiers,  or  Tu- 
nis, or  Tripoli  should  be  battered  level  to  the  sand,  this  is 
but  one  head  of  the  monster*  The  deserts,  behind,  or  the 
islands  before  them  will,  in  a  few  months,  turn  out  another 
swarm,  rear  another  set  of  adventurers  and  plunderers,  ready 
to  settle  down  on  the  first  fresh  ashes,  they  find  along  the 
coast.  That  city  is  speedily  rebuilt,  in  which  the  inhabi* 
tants  have  no  fixed  modes  of  industry,  or  courses  of  com- 
merce. In  the  mean  time,  the  real  monster  is  in  the  habits 
oT  the  people,  instigated  by  idleness  or  depravity  to  seek  this 
species  of  employment.  Count  d'Estaing,  one  of  the  oldest 
naval  officers  of  the  time,  said,  that  bombarding  a  pirate  town 
was  like  breaking  windows  with  guineas ;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  quaint  remark  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  (after  the  at- 
tack by  du  Quesne),  when  informed  of  the  expense  of  the 
expedition,  that,  for  half  the  sum,  he  would  have  burnt  down 
the  whole  city.  D'Estaing  recommended  a  permanent  block- 
ade by  all  commercial  powers,  each  contributing  a  certain 
proportion  of  an  armed  force.  This  proposal  was  made  in 
1784,  and  does  not  differ,  in  many  respects,  from  the  scheme 
of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gress  of  Vienna. 

The   extreme   difficulty  of  keeping   these   barbarians  in 
proper  subjection  cannot  be  better  seen  than  in  the  account 
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of  the  last  combined  expedition  against  Algiers.  This  took 
place  in  1816,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth,  con- 
sisting of  a  fleet  of  more  than  twenty  sail.  Algiers  was 
bombarded  five  or  six  hours,  at  a  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
Ijes,  of  nearly  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded; — 51,000 
round  shot  and  1000  shells  were  cast  into  the  city.  In  the 
teeth  of  the  British  navy,  the  Dey  had  thrown  the  English 
consul  into  prison,  and  detained  in  slavery  a  number  of  per- 
sons, the  English  were  bound  to  protect.  Fifty-one  thou- 
sand round  shot  brought  his  Highness  to  terms,  and  upwards 
•f  3000  captives,  principally  inhabitants  of  the  European 
states,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  liberated.  Two 
facts  follow  from  the  history  of  this  bombardment,  viz. — that 
those  corsairs  are  continually  carrying  on  their  piracies, — a 
slave  trade  in  Europeans  ; — and  that  they  occasionally  reach 
a  degree  of  insolence  and  hardihood,  as  to  set  at  defiance  the 
niost  powerful  states.  The  deranged  condition  of  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  last  seven  years, 
will  add  extremely  to  the  strength  of  the  Regencies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  of  a  number  of  Ame- 
rican citizens  having  been  taken  in  the  summer  of  '86  by 
the  Algerines.  We  mustj  for  the  present,  lay  aside  a  fur- 
ther account  of  that  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  rela- 
tion of  the  transactions  of  this  government  with  Morocco, 
following, 'in  that  particular,  the  chronological  order  we  have 
proposed  for  our  direction  in  the  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Morocco  cannot  justly  be  ranked  among  the  corsair  states, 
ttiough  in  some  degree  composed  of  the  same  description  of 
population ;  but  holding  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  occu- 
pying one  side  of  the  narrow  pass  into  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  most  favourably  situated  for  the  annoyance  of  commerce. 
That  empire  has  no  dependence  upon,  or  connexion  of  any 
sort  with  the  Porte,  but  its  principal  difference  from  the  Re- 
gencies consists  in  the  amount  of  commerce  this  country  has 
had,  at  intervals  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  with 
Mogador,  the  chief  port  on  the  Atlantic.^ 

*  "  Vessels,  going  from  Boston,  Salem  and  other  ports  of  America, 
with  East  and  West  India  produce,  to  Mogador,  receive  in  return  the 
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Messrs.  Barclay  and  Franks,  sent  to  Morocco  under  the 
commission  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  who  remained 
in  Europe  with  the  powers  already  enumerated,  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  that  government  in  1786.  This  treaty,  given 
below,*  contained  the  most  liberal  principles,  and,  as  to  neu- 

various  articles  of  Barbary  produce,  and  by  this  means  the  agents  of 
American  merchants,  established  at  Mogador,  are  enabled  to  under- 
sell us  (the  English)  in  all  East  and  West  India  produce." — JackamCa 
Morocco* 

The  amount  of  our  commerce  there-  has  depended  principally  on 
the  political  state  of  Europe  or  of  our  own  country  ;--rit  cannot  be 
called  a  regular  or  fixed  trade, — for  example,  in  1809  the  exports  of 
domestic  and  foreign  produce  to  the  Morocco  and  Barbary  states 
amounted  to  $  1,511,777, — in  1817,  to  $  8,639— a  place,  therefore,  only 
ofdeposite. 

^  *^Iniht  natM  of  Almighty  God  : — This  is  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship,  established  between  us  and  the  United  States  of  America^ 
which  is  confirmed,  and  which  we  have  ordered  to  be  written  in  this 
book,  and  sealed  with  our  royal  seal,  at  our  court  of  Morocco,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  blessed  month  of  Shaban,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  two  hundred ;  trusting  in  God  it  will  remain  permanent. 

'*  Art.  1.  We  declare  that  both  parties  have  agreed  that  this  trea-. 
ty,  consisting  of  twenty-five  articles,  shall  be  inserted  in  this  book,  sikI 
delivered  to  the  honourable  Thomas  Barclay,  the  agent  of  the  United 
States,  now  at  our  court,  with  whose  approbation  it  has  been  made, 
and  who  is  duly  authorized,  on  their  part,  to  treat  with  us  concerning 
all  the  matters  contained  therein. 

*'  Art.  3.  If  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  any  nation 
whatever,  the  other  party  shall  not  take  a  commission  from  the  enemy, 
nor  fight  under  their  colours. 

'*  Art.  3.  If  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  any  nation 
whatever,  and  take  a  prize  belonging  to  that  nation,  and  there  shaU 
be  found  on  board  subjects  or  effects  belonging  to  either  of  the  partiep, 
the  subjects  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  efiects  returned  to  the 
owners.  And  if  any  goods,  belonging  to  nny  nation,  with  whom 
either  of  the  parties  shall  be  at  war,  shall  be  loaded  on  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  other  party,  they  shall  pass  free  and  unmolested,  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  take  or  detain  them. 

"Art.  4.  A  signal,  or  pass,  shall  be  given  to  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  both  parties,  by  which  they  are  to  be  known  when  they  meet 
VOL.    II.  44 
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ttal  rights,  puts  to  shaine  ^l  the  eorfventiotis  we  have  made 
t^ith  the  christian  nations  of  Europe.     The  coast  df  Bafbary 

at  sea ;  and  if  the  comnfiander  of  a  ship  of  war  of  either  party 
shall  have  other  ships  under  his  convoy,  the  declaration  of  the 
commander  shall  alone  be  sufficient  to  exempt  any  of  them  from  ex- 
amination. 

"Art.  5.  If  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  at  war,  and  shall  meet  a 
yessel  at  sea  belonging  to  the  other,  it  is  agreed,  that  if  an  examina- 
tion is  to  be  made,  it  shall  be  done  by  sending  a  boat  with  two  or 
three  men  only ;  and  if  any  gun  shall  be  fired,  and  injury  done,  with- 
out reason,  the  offending  party  shall  make  goOd  all  damages. 

"  Art.  6.  If  any  Moor  shall  bring  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Of  their  effects,  to  his  majesty,  the  citizens  shall  immediately  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  effects  restored ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  any 
Moor,  not  a  subject  of  these  dominions,  shall  make  prize  of  any  of  the 
citizens  of  America,  or  their  effects,  and  bring  them  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  his  majesty,  they  shall  be  immediately  released,  as  they  Will 
then  be  considered  as  under  his  majesty's  protection.         * 

**  Art.  7.  If  any  vessel  of  either  party  shall  put  into  a  port  of  the 
other,  and  have  occasion  for  provisions,  or  other  supplies,  they  shall 
be  furnished  without  any  interruption  or  molestation. 

"  Art.  8.  If  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  meet  with  a 
disaster  at  sea,  and  put  into  one  of  our  ports  to  repair,  she  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  land  and  reload  her  cargo  without  paying  any  duty 
whatever. 

"Art.  9.  If  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be  cast  on  shore 
en  any  part  of  our  coasts,  she  shall  remain  at  the  disposition  of  the 
owners,  and  no  one  shall  attempt  going  near  her  without  their  appro- 
bation, as  she  is  then  considered  particularly  under  our  protection ; 
and  if  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be  forced  to  put  into  oui* 
ports  by  stress  of  weather,  or  otherwise,  she  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
land  her  cargo,  but  shall  remain  in  tranquillity  until  the  commander 
yhM  think  proper  to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

•  "  Art.  10.  If  any  vessel  of  either  of  the  parties  shall  have  an  en- 
gagement with  a  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  the  christian  powers. 
Within  gun  shot  of  the  forts  of  the  othes,  the  vessel  so  engaged  shall 
be  defended  and  protected  as  much  as  possible,  until  she  is  in  safety  ; 
and  if  any  American  vessel  shall  be  cast  on  shore  on  the  coast  of 
Wadnoon  or  any  coast  thereabout,  the  people  belonging  to  her  shall 
be  protected  and  assisted,  until,  by  the  help  of  God,  they  shall  be  sent 
to  their  country. 
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is,  liowe^^r,  a  po&r  acfaod  to  propound   those  prineiples> 
An  express  stipubtion  was  inserted,  that  prisoners  should 

*<Art.  11*  If  we  alxftU  tQ  at  war  with  any  christian  power,  and  aojf 
of  our  vessels  sail  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  no  vessel  be-, 
longing  to  the  enemy  shall  follow,  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
depai'ture  of  our  vessels  ;  and  the  same  regulation  shall  be  observed 
towards  the  American  vessels  sailing  from  our  ports,  be  their  enemies 
Moors  Off  christians. 

^  Art.  12.  If  any  ship  of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States,  shall 
put  into  any  of  our  ports,  she  shall  not  be  examined  on  any  pretence 
(whatever,  even  though  she  should  have  fugitive  slaves  on  board, 
nor  shall  the  governor  or  commander  of  the  place  compel  them 
to  be,  brought  on  shore  on  any  pretext,  nor  require  any  payment  for 
them. 

*^  Art.  13.  If  a  ship  of  war  of  either  party  shall  put  into  a  port  of 
the  other,  and  salute,  it  shall  be  returned  from  the  fort  with  an  equal 
number  of  guns,  not  with  more  or  less. 

*'  Art.  14.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States  shall  be  on  the 
^me  footing  as  is  the  commerce  with  Spain^  or  as  that  with  the 
most  favoured  nation,  for  the  time  being ;  and  their  citizens  sbaU 
be  respected  and  esteemed,  and  have  full  hberty  to  pass  and  repass 
x)ur  country  ^nd  seaports,  whenever  they  please,  without  intorrup- 
ftion. 

"Art.  15.  Merchants  of  both  countries  shall  employ  only  luch 
interpreters,  and  such  other  persons  to  assist  them  in  their  business 
«8  they  shall  thin^  proper.  No  commander  of  a  vessel  shall  trans- 
port his  cargo  on  board  another  vessel ;  he  ahatl  not  be  detained  in 
port  longer  than  he  may  think  proper ;  and  all  persons  employed  in 
'loading  or  unloading  goods,  or  in  any  other  labour  whatever,  shall  be 
paid  at  the  customary  ra^tes,  not  more  and  not  less. 

"  Art.  16.  In  case  of  war  between  the  parties,  the  prisoners  are  not 
•to  be  made  slaves,  hut  to  be  exchanged  one  for  another,  captain  for 
captain,  officer  for  officer,  and  one  private  man  for  another ;  and  i^ 
jthere  shall  prove  a  deficiency  on  either  side,  it  shall  be  made  up  by 
the  payment  of  one  hundred  Mexic-an  dollars  for  each  person  want- 
ing. And  it  is  agreed^  that  all  persons  shall  be  exchanged  in  twelve 
:nionths  from  the  time  of  their  being  taken,  and  that  this  exchange 
may  be  effected  by  a  merchant,  or  any  other  person,  authorized  by 
«itlier  of  the  parties. 

^  Art.  17.  Merchants  shall  not  be  compelled  to  buy  or  sell  any  kind 
of  goods  but  such  as  they  shall  think  proper ;  and  may  buy  and  sell 
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not  become  slaves,  and  should  be  exchanged.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  for  fifty  years. 

all  sorts  of  merchandise  but  such  as  are  prohibited  to  the  other  chris- 
'tian  nations. 

**  AaT.  18.  All  goods  shall  be  weighed  and  examined  before  they 
are  Sent  on  board  ;  and  to  avoid  all  detention  of  vessels,  no  examina- 
tion shall  afterwards  be  made,  unless  it  shall  first  be  proved  that  con- 
traband goods  have  been  sent  on  board  ;  in  which  case,  the  persons 
who  took  the  contraband  goods  on  board,  shall  be  punished  according 
to  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  country,  and  no  other  person  whatev- 
er shall  be  injured,  nor  shall  the  ship  or  cargo  incur  any  penalty  or 
damage  whatever. 

"Art.  19.  No  vessel  shall  be  detained  in  port  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  nor  be  obliged  to  take  on  board  any  article  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  commander,  who  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  agree  for  the 
freight  of  any  goods  he  takes  on  board. 

"  Art.  20.  If  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
persons  under  their  protection,  shall  have  any  disputes  with  each  oth- 
IMT,  the  consul  shall  decide  between  the  parties ;  and  whenever  the 
consul  shall  require  any  aid  or  assistance  from  our  government,  to  en- 
force his  decisions,  it  shall  be  immediately  granted  to  him. 

"  Art.  21.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  kill  or  wound  a 
Moor,  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  Moor  shall  kill  or  wound  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  country  shall  take  place,  and  equal 
justice  shall  be  rendered,  the  consul  assisting  at  the  trial ;  and  if  any 
delinquent  shall  make  his  escape,  the  consul  shall  not  be  answerable 
for  him  in  any  manner  whatever. 

"Art.  22.  If  an  American  citizen  shall  die  in  our  country  and  no 
will  shall  appear,  the  consul  shall  take  possession  of  his  effects ;  and 
if  there  shall  be  no  consul,  the  effects  shall  be  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  some  person  worthy  of  trust ;  until  the  party  shall  appear  who  has 
a  right  to  demand  them ;  but  if  the  heir  to  the  person  deceased  be 
present,  the  property  shall  be  delivered  to  him  without  interruption  ; 
and  if  a  will  shall  appear,  the  property  shall  descend  agreeable  to  that 
will,  as  soon  as  the  consul  shall  declare  the  validity  thereof. 

"  Art.  23.  The  consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  re- 
side in  any  seaport  of  our  dominions  that  they  shall  think  proper ; 
and  they  shall  be  respected,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  the 
consuls  of  any  other  nation  enjoy  ;  and  if  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  contract  any  debts  or  engagements,  the  consul 
shall  not  be  in  any  manner  accountable  for  them,  unless  he  shall  have 
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We  have  in  reality  suffered  very  Ulde  from  Moroeeo ;  in 
general  ihej  have  had  few  cruisers.  The  capitals  of  the  on- 
pire,  not  being  situated  on  the  coast,  and  the  habits  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  rather  agricultural  than   seafarinj^ 

giFjen  a  promise  in  writing  for  the  payment  or  fulfilling  thereof;  with- 
out which  promise  in^  writing,  no  application  to  him  for  any  redress 
shall  be  made.  ^ 

"  Art.  24.  If  any  differences  shall  arise  by  either  party  infringing 
on  any  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  peace  and  harmony  shall  remain 
notwithstanding,  in  the  fullest  force,  until  a  friendly  application  shall 
be  made  for  an  arrangement ;  and  until  that  application  shall  be  re^ 
Jected,  no  appeal  shall  be  made  to  arms.  And  if  a  war  shall  break 
out  between  the  parties,  nine  months  shall  be  granted  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  both  parties,  to  dispose  of  their  effects  and  retire  with  their 
property.  And  it  is  further  declared,  that  whatever  indulgence 
in  trade  ^or  otherwise,  shall  be  granted  to  any  of  the  christian  pow- 
ers, the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  equally  entitled  to 
them. 

^  Art.  25.  This  treaty  shall  continue  in  full  force,  with  the  help  ^ 
God,  for  fifty  years. 

'*  We  have  delivered  this  book  into  the  hands  of  the  beforemention- 
ed  Thomas  Barclay,  on  the  first  day  of  the  blessed  month  of  Rama- 
dan, in  the  year  one  thousand  two  hundred. 

^I  certify,  that  the  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  the  translation  made 
by  Isaac  Cardoza  Nunnez,  interpreter  at  Morocco,  of  the  treaty  "be- 
tween the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

"THOMAS  BARCLAY. 

"additional  article. 
"  Grace  to  the  only  God. 

"  T,  the  underwritten,  the  servant  of  God,  Tahar  ben  Abdelkack 
Tennish,  do  certify,  that  his  imperial  majesty,  my  master,  (whom  God 
preserve)  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  ordered  me,  the  better  to  complete  it, 
and  in  addition  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  to  declare,  '  That  if 
any  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  in  any  of  the  porta 
of  his  majesty's  dominions,  or  within  gun  shot  of  his  forts,  she  shall  be 
protected  as  much  as  possible ;  and  no  vessel  whatever,  belonging 
either  to  Moorish  or  christian  powers,  with  whom  the  United  States 
may  be  at  war,  shall  be  permitted  to  follow  or  engage  her,  as  we  now 
deem  the  citizens  of  America  our  good  friends.' 

"  And  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  commands,  I  certify  this  declar- 


they  conduct  a  coDsideraUe  commerce  with  parts  of  the  in- 
Icrior  of  Africa,  bj  means  of  caravans,  but  their  navigation  13 
inconsiderable.  Our  own  commerce,  when  it  was  least  pro- 
tected, fortunately  escaped  molestation  from  the  circumstance, 
that,  shortly  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  a  civil  war  broke 
out  in  every  part  of  Morocco  among  the  sons  of  the  late 
Emperor  Sidy  Mohammed  Ben  Abdallah.  This  state  of 
things  prevented  Mr.  Barclay,  appointed  consul  to  that  king- 
dom, from  taking  up  his  residence  at  Tangier.  In  1791, 
the  government  appropriated  20,000  dollars  for  the  purpose 
4>f  obtaining  a  recognition  of  the  treaty  from  the  new  Em- 
peror. This  money  was  distributed  in  presents,  and  in. 
1795  a  formal  ratification  of  that  instrument  took  place. 

All  things  remained  quiet  with  Morocco  till  early  in  1802, 
when  the  consul  was  ordered  to  leave  the  dominions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  United  States  not  having  sent  a  present,  and 
refusing  to  allow  convoy  for  some  Moorish  vessels,  laden  with 
wheat,  and  bound  to  Tripoli.  But  the  difficulties  were  re- 
moved in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  on  information  being 
given  to  the  emperor  by  the  consul,  that  the  President  had 
directed  one  hundred  gun  carriages  to  be  made  and  sent  to 
him.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
the  treaty  of  '87  with  Morocco,  confirmed  in  '95,  was  con- 
cluded for  fifty  years,  and  stipulated  neither  presents  nor 
tribute ;  but  the   opinion  has  before  been  expressed,  that, 

ation,  by  putting  my  hand  and  seal  to  it,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
Ramadan,^  in  the  year  one  thousand  two  hundred. 

"The  servant  of  the  king  my  master,  whom  God  preserve. 

"TAHER  BEN  ABDELKACK  TENNISH. 

"  I  do  certify,  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  translation  made 
at  Morocco,  by  Isaac  Cordoza  Nunnez,  interpreter,  of  a  declaration 
made  and  signed  by  Sidi  Hage  Taher  Tennish,  in  addition  to  the  trea- 
ty between  the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  declaration  the  Baid  Taher  Tennish  made  by  the  express  di- 
rections of  his  majesty, 

"THOMAS  BARCLAY." 

*  «  The  Ramadan  of  the  year  of  the  Megira  1200,  commenced  on  the  SSth 
June,  ID  the  year  of  our  XiOrd  1786.. 
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without  a  naval  force  at  hand,  no  terms  could  be  kept  with 
the  Barbary  powers,  and  that  an  occasional  present  will  b# 
found  by  no  means  misplaced.  Permission  to  the  consul  to 
return  to  Tangier  was  signified  to  him  in  the  following  terms ; 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  mercifixl  God There  is  no  power  or 

force  but  that,  proceeding  from  the  great  and  most  high  God.  To 
James  Simpson,  consul  of  America.  Your  letter  reached  the  high 
presence  of  our  master,  (whom  God  preserve)  and  he  was  thereby 
informed  of  the  orders,  you  had  received  from  the  American  nation. 

"  Our  master's  pleasure  is,  that  you  return  to  your  houj?e,  and  he 
has  given  his  orders  accordingly,  that  you  may  remain  as  you  have 
hitherto  done^  in  the  exercise  of  your  office,  and  herewith  goei 
the  order  for  that  effect  to  Alcayde  Abderhamen  Hashash  ; — so  re- 
turn to  your  house. 

"  His  majesty,  also,  orders  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  still  ad- 
heres to  what  you  stipulated  with  Sidy  Mohammed  Ben  Ottoman  (to 
whom  God  be  merciful)  which  is,  that  your  nation  shall  send  each 
year  one  of  your  people  to  the  high  presence  of  our  master,  with 
your  present;  but  if  it  should  be  difficult  for  you  to  come  every 
year  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  your  country,  you  will  come  once 
io  every  two  years. 

"  Upon  this  the  convention  with  your  nation  was  made  and  the 
treaties  signed.  If  you  abide  by  this  agreement  and  ful6l  it,  you 
will  be  as  you  were,  and  your  attentions  will  increase  our  friend- 
ship; and  if  you  will  not  fulfil  it,  you  will  see  and  settle  your  mat- 
ters. What  has  happened  to  you  now  has  been  occasioned  by 
your  own  tardiness  and  neglect  in  this  particular,  but  our  master 
(whom  God  preserve)  now  forgives  all  that,  and  do  you  on  your 
part  as  justice  directs,  and  God  will  assist  you. 

"  Written  by  order  of  our  master  (whom  the  Almighty  God  has 
exalted)  on  the  seventh  of  Rabis  iLTany  1217,  (corresponding  with 
the  6th  August  1802)  by  his  servant  Mohammed  Ben  Absalcm 
Selawy,  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  whom  God 
purify  of  his  sins. — Amen." 

In  August  1803  the  brig  Celia  of  Boston  was  taken  by  a 
Moorish  cruiser,  but  shortly  after  recaptured  by  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  Philadelphia,  and  the  act  disavowed  by  the  empe- 
ror.    We  here  conclude  the  account  of  our  relations  with 
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Morocco,  which,  happily,  has  been  a  brief  one.  We  ha^e  at 
present  a  consul  at  Tangier,  who  receives  a  salary  of  2000 
dollars. 


ALGIERS. 

Algiers  has  well  earned  the  uncommon  honour  of  being 
the  prince  of  pirate  states  ; — a  whole  nation  of  freebooters ; — 
a  government,  supported  for  centuries,  chiefly,  by  robbery 
on  the  high  sea,  and  organized  for  little  other  purpose ;  and 
such  is  the  refinement  introduced  in  the  system  of  the  Pashaw 
of  that  regency,  that  piracy  has  become  a  monopoly  of  the 
government; — individuals  being  strictly  forbidden  to  under- 
take cruises  on  their  own  account.  When  the  word  pirate 
is  pronounced,  it  rarely  brings  to  the  mind  any  other  associa- 
tion than  that  of  a  few  outlaws,  or  at  the  roost,  even  in  the 
partly  fabulous  times  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  India 
seas,  a  set  of  adventurers,  collected  together  under  some 
bloody  leader,  for  private  plunder.  But  it  is  very  like  a 
contradiction  of  terms,  that  pirates,  who  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  all  law,  preying  indiscriminately  upon  all  people, 
should,  nevertheless,  possess  and  enjoy,  with  one  slight  ex- 
ception, rather  of  name  than  substance,  all  the  legitimate, 
well  recognised  elements  of  a  national  existence. 

No  city  in  Europe  has  been  oftener  bombarded  than  Algiers, 
and  apparently  to  less  purpose.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  power  of  the  Corsair  States  is  probably  on  the  wane ; 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  formidable  squadron,  assem- 
bled by  lord  Exmouth  in  1816,  before  Algiers,  mentioned  in 
a  preceding  page,  presented  on  its  decks  the  least  array  of 
force,  that  could,  with  safety,  have  undertaken  the  expedition. 
The  dey  was  humiliated, — his  beard  swept  the  ground ;  but 
in  eight  months  we  have  an  assurance  from  the  best  authority, 
that  the  fortifications  of  Algiers  were  thoroughly  renewed, 
and  a  heavy  additional  battery  constructed.  The  Algerines, 
too,  were,  doubtless,  well  admonished  of  the  wisdom  of  suf- 
fering half  a  dozen  three  deckers  to  drop  their  anchors  quietly 
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within  an  arrow's  flight  of  their  cannons'  mouths,  before  a 
shot  was  fired  from  them.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  an  occasional  bombardment  of  a  pirate  town ; — it  is 
a  good  drill  for  a  rusty  navy.  But  the  only  radical,  effectual 
cure  of  this  monstrous,  disgraceful  evil,  is  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies  with  European  habits  of  life  and  commerce  along 
the  Barbary  coast.  The  country  is  rich  and  fertile  with  a 
temperate  climate,  and  in  every  respect  appears  as  capable  of 
furnishing  materials  for  opulent  and  populous  cities  as  regions, 
farther  situated  to  the  east  on  the  same  continent. 

From  1785,  when  war  was  declared  by  Algiers,  to  1815, 
America  has  suffered  exceedingly  from  that  Regency  ;  our 
vessels  have  been  taken  ;  crews  detained  in  slavery,  exposed 
to  the  plague  and  severe  sufferings  from  bad  treatment,  pre- 
miums of  ensurance  greatly  augmented,  and,  separate  from  an 
entire^  occasional  suspension  of  the  trade,  heavy  expenses 
have  been  incurred  in  maintaining  armed  vessels  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  1786  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Randall  were  sent 
by  the  American  ministers  at  Paris  and  London  to  Algiers  t^ 
endeavour  to  procure  the  liberation  of  twenty-one  American 
captives.  The  dey  received  them  with  becoming  attention, 
and  had  the  politeness  to  inform  them,  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  exploits  of  their  illustrious  countryman, 
General  Washington,  and  feeling  a  great  admiration  of  his  con- 
duct, and  never  expecting  to  see  him,  if  Congress  would  do 
him  the  favour  to  send  him  a  full  length  portrait  of  that  cele- 
brated person,  he  would  hang  it  up  in  his  palace  at  Algiers. 
This  mark  of  sensibility,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  effect  on  the  dey's  mind  as  to  the  price  of  the  cap- 
tives. Those  prices  in  1786  were,  according  to  Mr.  Lamb, 
For  3  captains  ^  6000  each  ^  18,000 

2  mates  4000    «  8,000 

2  passengers  "        "  8,000 

14  seamen  1400    '^  29,600 


53,600 
For  custom,  11  per  cent  5,896 


VOL.  II.  45 


$59,496, 


3^4 
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being  at  the  rate  of  about  ^  2800  a  captive,  while  the 
agents  only  had  authority  to  offer  ^  200.  These  terms,  it 
could  not  be  expected,  the  dey  would  accept,  for  he  had  just 
received  ^  300  for  some  French,  redeemed  by  the  Mathu- 
rins  ; — this  sum,  including  the  expenses,  could  not  be  at  a 
rate  less  than   ^  500. 

The  general  of  the  Mathurins  offered  his  services  (which 
were  accepted  by  Congress)  to  procure  the  redemption  of  the 
American  captives."^  But  it  was  an  express  condition  on  the  part 
of  this  ecclesiastic,  that  the  utmost  secrecy  should  be  observed. 
The  reason  given  for  this  necessity,  no  doubt  a  sound  and 
practical  one,  was  still  not  agreeable  to  the  feelings  ; — if  once 
known  that  they  bought  the  slaves  of  other  nations,  the  mar- 
ket for  their  own  countrymen  would  be  injured.  Th^re  was 
another  stipulation  in  this  arrangement,  obviously  reasonable, 
and,  perhaps,  as  it  respected  the  captives  in  general,  alto- 
gether just,  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat  shocking  to  the 
sensibility  of  a  nation,  just  emerging  from  a  colonial  bondage, 
and  that  naturally  attached  great  value  to  the  freedom  of  its 
citizens.  It  seems  that  in  consequence  of  a  public  appropria- 
tion, the  American  captives  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  more 
liberal  allowance  than  their  unfortunate  companions  in  slavery. 
The  Mathurin  required,  that  this  should  be  discontinued,  hav- 
ing an  effect  to  raise  the  price.  He  was  desirous  to  impress 
on  the  mind  of  the  dey,  that  the  Americans  were  supported 
by  charity,  and  looked  to  the  same  source  for  their  redemp- 
tion. No  Americans  ever  having  been  before  taken,  it  was 
important  to  keep  the  price  low  by  way  of  precedent,  and  if 
large  sums  were  now  paid,  the  Algerines  would  hereafter 
pursue  the  Americans  with  great  eagerness. 

"  To  destroy,  therefore,  every  expectation  of  a  redemption  by 
the  United  Staes,  the  bills  of  the  Spanish  consul  at  Algiers,  who 
had  made  the  kind  advances,  before  spoken  of,  for  the  sustenance 

*  Ordo  Religiosorum  S.  S.  Trinitatis  Redemptionis  Captivorum. 
They  are  called  in  English,  Mathurins  and  brothers  of  the  redemption. 
It  was  their  business  to  go  and  ransom  prisoners,  held  in  slavery  on  the 
Barbary  coast. 
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of  our  captives,  were  not  answered.  On  the  contrary,  a  bint  was 
given  that  these  advances  had  better  be  discontinued,  as  it  was  not 
known  that  they  would  be  reimbursed.  It  was  necessary  even  tef 
go  further,  and  to  suffer  the  captives  and  their  friends  to  believe 
for  a  while,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  no  notice  taken  of 
their  letters.  They  are  still  under  this  impression.  It  would  have 
been  unsafe  to  trust  them  with  a  secret,  the  disclosure  of  which 
might  forever  prevent  their  redemption  by  raising  the  demands  of 
the  captors  to  sums,  which  a  due  regard  ibr  our  seamen  still  in 
freedom  would  forbid  us  to  give.  This  was  the  most  trying  of  all 
circumstances,  and  drew  from  them  the  most  afflicting  reproaches.^^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  read  of  a  more  cold  blooded  transac* 
tion.  Compelling  men  to  suflFer  slavery,  hunger  and  every 
privation  for  years,  in  order  that  the  price  of  redemption 
might  be  kept  low.  We  may  well  ask,  what  price  ?  Did  the 
American  government  intend  to  suffer  their  seamen  to  be 
exposed  for  years  to  the  depredations  of  these  corsairs,  and 
make  no  other  provision  for  their  protection  than  a  low  rate 
of  redemption,  obtained  by  the  bondage  and  sufferings  of 
those  unfortunate  men,  who  happened  to  be  the  first  victims 
of  the  pirate  }  This  chaffering,  cheapening  system  was  con- 
tinued after  the  organization  of  the  federal  government,  and 
if  the  transactions  with  Algiers  do  no  honour  to  the  confede- 
ration, its  successor  must,  in  justice,  share  some  portion  of  the 
reproach.  ** 

In  1789  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  in  Paris  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  Mathurin  General,  who  immediately  com- 
menced the  traffic.  But  unfortunately  the  price  of  slaves 
had  risen  greatly  within  three  years.  We  shall  give  here 
the  words  of  the  charitable  redemptioner  himself,  addressed 
to  the  superior  of  his  order  August  19,  1789. 

"  Being  at  Aix  for  some  time  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  baths, 
I  there  received  the  letter,  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  write 
me.  I  find  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing  the  redemp- 
tion, about  which  you  speak.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  to 
give  such  colour  to  our  proceedings  with  the  Algerines,  as  to  make 
them  believe  that  the  United  States  take  no  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions, while  their  subjects  only  should  be  redeemed.     As  to  the 
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price  of  2500  linres  per  head,  it  will  not  suffice  for  the  voracity  of 
tUese  covetous  people,  either  because  they  have  more  need  of 
slaves  than  money,  since  the  general  redemption  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  captives,  or  that  having  humiliated  Spain  and  fearing 
little  from  France,  they  have  arbitrarily  raised  the  rate  of  the 
slavels ;  and  notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  the  treaties  with  France, 
the  office  at  Marseilles  was  the  last  year  obliged  to  pay  for  one 
slave  4000  livres.  It  is  true  that  the  number,  redeemed  by  France 
ill  1785,  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  louls  per  head,  but  the  king 
made  the  agreement  in  his  own  name,  and  in  a  favourable  moment 
he  obtained  a  piece  of  politeness  from  the  Dey,  a  politeness,  which 
we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  seeing  again  renewed,  especially 
at  a  time,  when  the  regency  carries  its  pretensions  so  highly  against 
France,  as  to  lead  us  to  fear  lest  some  rupture  should  follow,  which 
can,  perhaps,  be  avoided  only  by  new  sacrifices.  Supposing  these 
difficulties  removed,  you  cannot  take  upon  yourselves  the  said  re- 
demption without  a  permission  from  the  court,  especially  if  you 
wish  to  appear  as  acting  by  virtue  of  the  order  for  the  redemption. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  ministry,  being  first  informed,  will  not  re- 
fuse you  the  said  permission. 

^^  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  have  a  confidential  person  on  the 
spot  to  act  secretly,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  French  slaves,  who 
might  rise  against  the  nation,  and  sound  the  intentions  of  the  regen- 
cy with  respect  to  the  price.  The  P€re  Terillo,  governor  of  the 
hospital,  is  a  Spaniard  and  unfit  for  this  negotiation.  M.  Paret  the 
only  French  merchant  and  manager  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Oimen 
nt  Algiers  might  execute  the  commission,  but  this  house  will  always 
create  a  suspicion,  that  the  United  States  are  about  agreeing  for  the 
redemption. 

^^  I  hardly  venture  to  propose  an  idea,  which  strikes  me,  but  it 
is  the  best  I  have.  Could  you  not  send  a  religious  person,  not  as  a 
redemptioner,  but  only  as  a  chaplain  of  the  hospital  of  slaves,  for 
which  he  might  perform  the  necessary  functions  ?  M.  Gache  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  proper  and  best  calculated  to  conduct  an  affair, 
the  success  of  which  1  much  desire,  as  well  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest you  take  in  it,  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I 
would  not  wish  to  put  myself  in  the  way  on  account  of  my  age, 
though  I  speak  Italian  and  Spanish,  which  is  used  at  Algiers  and 
especially  in  the  hospital.    However,  if  you  should  not  find  a  bet* 
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ter  person,  I  ^ball,  still,. undertake  .this  voyage  ia  order  to  give  ymi 
some  marks  of  my  submission,  and  the  desire,  which  I  have,  40 
concur  in  your  zeal  for  the  love  of  redemption  and  good  of  hu- 
manity. 

^^  The  voyage  of  a  religious  person  would  occasion  some  ex- 
pense, but  it  cannot  be  considerable,  because  he  might  lodge  in  the 
hospital,  and  there  would  be  no  commission  fees  to  pay  in  case  of 
success.  -  Not  being  near  enough  to  confer  with  M.  Gaqhe,  I  ad- 
dress the  present  to  him,  that  he  may  transmit  it  to  you  with  the 
observations  he  may  make  upon  it.^' 

While  the  Mathurins  were  engaged  in  this  holy  work,  a 
stupendous  revolution  arose  in  their  own  country  ; — their 
broad  lands  and  revenues  were  transferred  to  the  public,  and 
they,  thrown  suddenly  on  the  world,  poor  and  desolate, 
sought,  themselves,  rather  succour  and  support  than  possess- 
ed the  means  of  administering  either  to  the  sufferings,  or  of 
loosening  the  fetters  of  their  brethren  in  want  or  captivity. 
Such  bad  been  the  progress  made  in  liberating  the  Ameriean 
captives  at  Algiers  up  to  the  year  1790.  It  may  be  some 
satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  see  the  state  of  the  prisoners  at 
this  period ;  in  the  mean  time,  one  had  been  ransomed  and 
six  died,  leaving  fourteen  of  the  original  number.  In  July 
1790  their  names  with  the  sums  demanded  by  the  regency 
for  their  ransom  were  as  follows. 

''  Crew  of  the  ship  Dauphin  captured  July  30,  1 786. 
Richard  O'Brien,  captain — ransom  demanded  .       ^2000 

Andrew  Montgomery,  mate 1500 

Jacob  Tessanier,  French  passenger  .         .         •         2000 

William  Patterson,  seaman  (keeps  a  tavern)         .         .     1500 

Philip  Sloan 725 

Peleg  Lorin 725 

John  Robertson       ..>....  725 

James  Hall         .         . 725 

Crew  of  the  schooner  Mary^  taken  July  26. 1785. 

Isaac  Stephens,  captain ^2000 

Alexander  Forsy the,  mate 1500 

James  Cathcart,  seaman  (keeps  a  tavern)         .        .  900 

Geoi^e  Smith  (in  the  king's  house)     ....      726 
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John  Gregory 725 

James  Hermit 725 


'Algerine  requires 16,475 

Duty  on  the  ahove  sum  10  percent.          .         .  ^fi'^'^i 

Sundry  gratifications  to  officers  of  the  Dey's  house- 
hold and  regency  equal  to  11  ^  zs.  to  each 
person 240-^ 


34,792||  Mexican  dollars  at  38  mozunas  each  are 

zequins 18,362|^^' 

By  taking  a  variety  of  prices,  at  which  persons  about  this 
time  had  been  ransomed,  we  find  the  average  cost  to  have 
amounted  to  1923  dollars.  It  was  evident  that  the  Ameri- 
can trade  to  the  Mediterranean  depended  on  the  liberation 
of  these  captives,  and,  if  we  weigh  flesh  against  gold,  the 
value  of  that  commerce  to  the  country  was  much  beyond  the 
difierence  of  price  of  redemption.  Fourteen  men  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  captivity  ten  years  on  account  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  when  it  was  obvious,  that  our  commerce 
would  be  always  exposed  to  the  corsairs,  and,  if  the  govern- 
ment could  not  employ  force,  they  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  buy  protection.  It  can  hardly  be  called  indifference 
or  inattention  on  their  part,  for  their  ministers  abroad  were 
engaged  in  a  continual  correspondence  on  the  subject,  but  it 
indicates  weakness  and  poverty. 

In  1792  President  Washington  proposed  to  the  Senate  to 
/conclude  a  treaty  with  Algiers,  allowing  $  40,000  as  a  ran- 
som for  the  Americans,  now  reduced  to  thirteen  in  number, 
^  25,000  to  theDeyat  the  signature  and  ^  25,000  in  an  an- 
nual present.  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  peace  and  consul  to  Algiers.  This  negotiation 
was  considered  confidential  by  the  government,  and  we  ob- 
serve that  the  commission  and  instructions  are  all  made  out  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  handwriting,  then  secretary  of  state.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  other  motive  for  the  remarkable 
secrecy  practised  on  this  occasion,  than  a  suspicion,  enter- 
tained by  the  government,  of  an  insidious  and  disguised  op- 
position at  Algiers.     The  only  ground  for  this  suspicion 
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appears  to  have  been  a  contract,  into  which  a  Mr.  Simpson 
of  Gibraltar  entered,  by  direction  of  the  Bulkleys  of  Lon- 
don, to  redeem  all  the  American  captives  for  $  34,792. 
It  was  never  known  by  whose  orders  this  arrangement  took 
place,  though  supposed  a  society  in  London,  who,  not  choos^ 
ing  to  pay  the  price,  gave  up  the  bargain.  Jones,  however, 
was  directed  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  this  contract,  which 
the  Dey  had  carefully  registered  in  his  book,  and  insisted 
upon  having  fulfilled. 

Jones  having  died  in  London,  and  Barclay,  (subsequent- 
ly appointed  to  arrange  the  business)  at  Lisbon  early  in  '93, 
another  unfortunate  delay  took  place.  In  the  mean  time, 
our  commerce  had  a  short  respite  from  the  piracies  of  the 
Algerines  in  consequence  of  a  war  between  that  Regency 
and  Portugal,  who  guarded  with  a  tolerable  force  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  prevented  the  Corsairs  from  extending  their 
cruises  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Meditenranean,  afforded  by 
convoys  considerable  protection  to  American  vessels.  This 
negoliation  was  then  put  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, who,  however,  never  went  to  Algiers,  but  while  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  endeavouring  to  get  across  to  the  Bar- 
bary  coast,  received  the  disastrous  intelligence  that  Portugal 
had  concluded  a  truce  for  twelve  months  with  the  Alge- 
rines. In  a  single  cruise  ten  of  our  vessels  were  swept  off 
by  these  pirates,  so  that  in  November  1793,  the  number  of 
captives  at  Algiers  had  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  of 
which  only  ten  remained  of  the  unfortunate  men,  originally 
captured  in  1785.* 

*  Algerine  Maritime  force  the  12th  November  1793,  viz : 
One  Frigate  of  44  guns  built  in  Algiers,  by  Spanish  king's  construc- 
tor. 

English  built. 

French  built. 

Levant  built,  at  sea. 

Genoa  built,  at  sea. 

Built  by  Spanish  constructor,  at  sen. 

Built  by  Spanish  constructor. 

Built  on  the  coast.  One 


One      do. 

32 

u 

One      do. 

24 

it 

One      do. 

24 

« 

One  Pol  acre. 

13 

(( 

One  Brig, 

20 

i( 

One  Zebec, 

20 

It 

One      do. 

12 

({ 
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This  was  the  eighth  year  of  ineffectual  toil, — of  plans  and 
hopes  defeated  and  disappointed.  Besides  a  want  of  naval 
force  the  United  States  had  to  struggle  against  the  intrigues 
of  the  Consuls  of  other  powers  at  Algiers  ; — they  had  good 
treason  to  rejoice  at  the  exposed  situation  of  our  navigation. 
"  If,"  said  the  Dey  to  the  brother  of  the  Swedish  Consul, 
'<I  make  peace  with  every  body,  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
corsairs  ?  What  shall  I  do  with  my  soldiers  ?  They  woald 
take  off  my  head  for  the  want  of  other  prizes,  not  being 
able  to  live  upon  their  miserable  allowance."  We  have  met 
with  a  petition  from  the  American  captives  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  from  the  singularity  of  being  dated 
in  Algiers  and  explaining  some  circumstances  in  their  un- 
happy condition,  we  shall  here  insert  at  length : 

"  Algiers,  December  29,  1793. 
"To  the   Honourable   House  of  Representatives  of  the   United 

States  of  America. 

"The  humble  petition  of  the  American  captives  in  Algiers, 
most  humbly  shovircth,  that  your  petitioners  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  captured  by  the  corsairs  of  this  regency  in  October  and  No- 
vember last,  whilst  we  were  navigating  vessels,  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  That  your  petitioners  and  their  crews 
are  at  present  captives  in  this  city  of  bondage,  employed  daily  in 
the  most  laborious  work  without  any  respect  to  persons. 

*'  That  your  most  humble  petitioners  are  informed,  that  the 
plague,  that  fatal  and  tremendous  disorder,  is  raging  in  the  country 
adjacent,  and  as  your  unfortunate  petitioners  are  confined  in  two 
slave  prisons  with  six  hundred  captives  of  other  nations,  that  from 
their  situation  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  will  consider,  what  ^ 

One      do.  14  guns        Built  on  the  coast. 

One     do.  12    «  Built  in  Spain. 

One  brig  on  the  stocks  pierced  for  20  guns  will  be  launched  and 
ready  for  sea  in  thirty  days.  N.  B.  They  carry,  each  corsair,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  men  to  each  gun  fully. 

Sixty  Gun  boats. 

Oran  has  three  galliotas,  carrying  4  guns  each. 

Tunis,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  twenty-three  corsairs,  mounting 
(rem  24  to  4  guns. 
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must  be  the  fatal  effects  of  the  plague,  spreading  amongst  the  cap* 
tiyes. 

"  That  your  petitioners  return  their,  country  their  sincere  thanks 
for  the  provision  allowed  them  by  their  worthy  representative^ 
Mr.  Humphreys,  which  provision,  in  some  degree,  helps  to  allevi- 
ate somewhat  our  hard  fate  and  sufferings,  without  which  allow*- 
ance  our  lives  would  he  rendered  much  more  burdensome  and  an- 
happy. 

"  That  your  petitioners  pray  you  will  take  their  unfortunate 
situation  into  consideration  and  adopt  such  measures,  as  will  restore 
the  American  captives  to  their  country,  their  friends,  families  and 
connexions,  and  your  most  humble  petitioners  will  ever  pray  and  be 
thankful." 

About  this  time  we  perceive  some  intimation  from  our 
agent  abroad  of  resorting  to  that  form  of  negotiating  with 
the  Barbary  corsairs,  which  time  has  fully  proved  to  be  real- 
ly effectual ;  the  establishment  of  a  naval  force.  The  first  ex- 
tract is  from  a  letter  of  Capt.  O'Brien,  the  patriarch  of  the 
captives  at  Algiers,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
dated  in  November  1793  ; — the  last  from  a  letter  of  Colo- 
nel Humphreys  of  the  same  year. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  perceive,  that  the  United  States  have  at 
present  no  alternative,  than  to  fit  out  with  the  greatest  expedition 
thirty  frigates  and  corsairs  in  order  to  stop  those  sea  robbers  in 
capturing  American  vessels.  Fifteen  of  these  vessels  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  defensive  war  in  order  to  guard  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar and  prevent  the  Algerine  and  Tunisian  corsairs,  even  if  com- 
bined, from  visiting  the  western  ocean,  but  in  order  to  convince  the 
Barbary  states  of  the  force  and  vigilance  of  American  corsairs,  it 
would  be  requisite  the  other  fifteen  American  corsairs  should  be 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean  in  order  to  destroy  many  of  the 
corsairs  of  the  Barbary  states,  and  oblige  them  to  make  a  peace  on 

somewhat  honourable  terms  with  the  United  States. But,  if  I 

may  be  allowed  to  offer  an  opinion,  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  represented,  and  after  what  has  happened,  it  appears  absurd 
to  trust  to  the  fleets  of  I^ortugal  or  any  other  nation  to  protect  and 
convoy  our  trade.  If  we  mean  to  have  a  commerce^  we  must  have  a 
naval  force  (to  a  certain  extent)  to  defend  it.  Besides,  the  very 
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semblance  of  this  would  tend  more  towards  enabling  us  to  maintaiB 
our  neutrality  in  the  actual  critical  state  of  our  affairs  in  Europe 
than  all  the  declarations,  reasonings,  concessions,  and  sacrifices, 
that  can  possibly  be  made.  Denmark,  Sweden  and  even  Genoa 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  avoid  taking  any  hostile  part,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  determination  of  the  combined  powers  to  the 
contrary.  And  I  need  not  observe  how  much  less  in  condition 
(from  their  population  and  other  circumstances)  to  keep  up  a  na- 
val force  some  of  those  powers  are  than  the  United  States." 

To  the  Corsair  States  this  country  is  indebted  for  the 
early  establishment  of  a  navy  during  the  administration  of 
General  Washington.  On  the  2d  of  January  1794,  it  was 
resolved  in  the  house  of  representatives,  ^^  that  a  naval 
forcej  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Algerine  corsairs^  ought  to  be 
provided."  In  the  same  year  the  President  was  authorized 
to  cause  six  frigates  to  be  built,  and  to  procure  ten  smaller 
vessels  to  be  equipped  as  galleys.  Three  only  of  the 
frigates  were  completed,  viz.  the  Constitution,  United  States 
and  Constellation.  Peace  having  been  made  with  Algiers, 
congress  directed  that  the  surplus  materials  of  a  perishable 
nature,  collected  for  the  construction  of  the  frigates,  origin- 
ally proposed,  should  be  sold,  reserving,  however,  sufficient 
for  the  building  of  one  of  44  and  one  of  36  guns.  The 
reason  given  for  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  primary 
cause,  for  which  the  frigates  had  been  ordered,  appeared  to 
be  attained.  The  foundation  of  the  navy  was,  however, 
.laid,  though  it  continued  for  several  years  an  unpopular  in- 
stitution. But  it  did  not,  after  all,  exempt  the  country  from 
the  long  delayed  dishonour  of  purchasing  a  treaty  at  an  ex- 
pense of  1,000,000  dollars,  without  including  the  annual 
tribute.^     Besides  stipulating  an  annual  tribute  of  21,000 

*  "  Art.  1.  From  the  date  of  the  present  treaty,  there  shall  subsist  a 
firm  and  sincere  peace  and  amity  between  the  President  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  Hassan  Bashaw,  Dey  of 
Algiers,  his  divan  and  subjects ;  the  vessels  and  subjects  of  both  na- 
tions reciprocally  treating  each  other  with  civility,  honour  and  respect. 

"  Art,  2.  Free  trade  with  Algiers.  Naval  and  military  stores  may 
be  sold  duty  free,  "Art. 
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dollars  id  naval  stores,  the   instrument  is  not  so  favoura^ 

<'  Art.  3.  Vessels  and  effects  to  pass  free. 

^  Art.  4.  All  ships  of  war  belonging  to  this  regency,  on  meeting 
with  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  allowed  to  visit  them  with  two  persons  only  beside  the  rowers ; 
these  two  only  permitted  to  go  on  board  said  vessel,  without  obtain- 
ing express  leave  from  the  commander  of  said  vessel,  who  shall  com- 
pare the  passport,  and  immediately  permit  said  vessel  to  proceed  ou 
her  vuyage  unmolested.  All  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  on  meeting  with  an  Algerine  cruiser,  and 
shall  have  seen  her  passport  and  certificate  from  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  resident  in  this  regency,  shall  bo 
permitted  to  proceed  ou  her  cruise  unmolested :  no  passport  to  be  is- 
sued to  any  ships  but  such  as  are  absolutely  the  property  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States :  and  eighteen  mouths  shall  be  the  term  allowed 
for  furnishing  the  ships  of  the  United  States  with  passports. 

"  Art.  5.  No  commander  of  any  cruiser  belonging  to  this  regency, 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  any  person,  of  whatever  nation  or  denomina- 
tion, out  of  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  examine  them,  or  under  pretence  of  making  them 
confess  any  thing  desired  ;  neither  shall  they  inflict  any  corporal  pun- 
ishment, or  any  way  else  molest  them. 

''Art.  6.  Stranded  vessels  to  receive  assistance.  Goods  wrecked 
free  of  doty. 

"  Art.  7.  The  Algerines  not  to  sell  vessels  of  war  to  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Art.  8.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  hav- 
ing bought  any  prize  condemned  by  the  Algerines,  shall  not  be  again 
captured  by  the  cruisers  of  the  regency  then  at  sea,  although  they 
have  not  a  passport ;  a  certificate  from  the  consul  resident  being 
deemed  sufficient,  until  such  time  they  can  procure  such  passport. 

"Art.  9.  Barbary  powers,  at  war  with  the  United  States,  not  to  sell 
their  prizes  in  Algerine  ports,  &c. 

"Art.  10.  American  vessels  may  sell  their  prizes  in  ports  of  AlgierSi 
&c. 

"Art.  11.  All  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  on  anchoring  in  the  ports  of  the  regency,  shall  receive  the 
usual  presentjs  of  provisions  and  refreshment,  gratis.  Should  any  of  the 
slaves  of  this  regency  make  their  escape  on  board  said  vessels,  they 
shall  be  immediately  returned :  No  excuse  shall  be  made  that  they 
have  hid  themselves  amongst  the  people  and  cannot  be  found,  or  any 
other  equivocation.  ^^Art. 
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bie  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  passports,  (article  12th) 

"  Art,  12.  No  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  of  North  America  shall 
be  obliged  to  redeem  any  slave  against  his  will,  even  should  he  be  his 
brother :  neither  shall  the  ow^ner  of  a  slave  be  forced  to  sell  him 
against  his  will :  but  all  such  agreements  must  be  made  by  consent  of 
parties.  Should  any  American  citizen  be  taken  on  board  an  enemy 
ship,  by  the  cruisers  of  this  regency,  having  a  regular  passport,  speci- 
fying they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  be  immediately 
set  at  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  they  having  no  passport,  they  and 
their  property  shall  be  considered  lawful  prize  ;  as  this  regency  know 
their  friends  by  their  passports. 

"Art.  13.  Should  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  die  within  the  limits  of  this  regency,  the  dey  and  his  sub- 
jects shall  not  interfere  with  the  property  of  the  deceased  ;  but  it  shall 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  consul;  unless  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  will.  Should  there  be  no  consul,  the  effects  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  some  person  worthy  of  trust,  until  the  party 
shall  appear  who  has  a  right  to  demand  them  ;  when  they  shall  ren- 
der an  account  of  the  property.  Neither  shall  the  dey  or  divan  give 
hindrance  in  the  execution  of  any  will  that  may  appear. 

"Art.  14.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  shall 
be  obliged  to  purchase  any  goods  against  his  will ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  it  pleaseth  him.  The 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  other  citizen,  shall  not 
be  amenable  for  debts  contracted  by  any  one  of  their  own  nation  ;  un- 
less previously  they  have  given  a  written  obligation  so  to  do.  Should 
the  dey  want  to  freight  any  American  vessel  that  may  be  in  the  re- 
gency, or  Turkey,  said  vessel  not  being  engaged,  in  consequence  of 
the  friendship  suhsisting  between  the  two  nations  he  expects  to  have 
the  preference  given  him,  on  his  paying  the  same  freight  offered  by 
any  other  nation. 

"Art.  15.  Any  disputes  or  suits  at  law,  that  may  take  place  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  the  regency,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  shall  be  decided  by  the  dey  in  person,  and  no  other. 
Any  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  consul,  as  they  are  in  such  cases  not  subject 
to  the  laws  of  this  regency. 

"Art.  16.  Should  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, kill,  wound,  or  str4ke,  a  subject  of  this  regency,  he  shall  be  punish- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  a  Turk,  and  not  with  more  severity.  Should 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the  above  pre- 
dicament, escape  prison,  the  consul  shall  not  become  answerable  for 
him.  "  Art, 
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as  that  with  Morocco.     The  expense  of  carrying  this  treaty 
into  effect,  were  estimated  as  follows  : 

"  Payments  stipulated  at  the  time  of  closing  the  treaty 
to  the  Dey,  his  officers  and  treasury  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  captives  .  .  .  ^525,500 

To  which  are  to  be  added,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Donald- 
son's calculation  .  .  .  27,000 

Peace  presents,  consular  presents,  &c.      .  .  60,000 

Commissions   to    the  Jew    broker  and  presents   to 

principals,  &c.  ......  30,000 


Amount  of  money  to  be  paid  in  Algiers  .  .        ^642,500 

"Art.  17.  The  consul  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  shall 
have  every  personal  security  given  him  and  his  household :  he  shall 
have  liberty  to  exercise  his  religion  in  his  own  house :  all  slaves  of  the 
same  religion,  shall  not  be  impeded  in  going  to  said  consul's  house,  at 
hours  of  prayer.  The  consul  shall  have  liberty  and  personal  security 
given  him  to  travel  wherever  he  pleases,  within  the  regency :  he  shall 
have  free  license  to  go  on  board  any  vessel  lying  in  our  roads,  when- 
ever he  shall  think  fit.  The  consul  shall  have  leave  to  appoint  his 
own  drogoman  and  broker. 

"  Art.  18.  Should  a  war  break  out  between  the  two  nations,  the 
\5onsul  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  all  citizens,  of  said 
States,  shall  have  leave  to  embark  themselves  and  property,  unmo- 
lested, on  board  of  what  vessels  they  shall  think  proper. 

"Art.  19.  Persons  and  property,  captured  on  board  enemy  vessels, 
to  be  discharged. 

^*  Art.  20.  On  a  vessel  of  war,  belonging  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  anchoring  in  our  ports,  the  consul  is  to  inform  the 
dey  of  her  arrival :  and  she  shall  be  saluted  with  twenty-one  guns ; 
which  she  is  to  return  in  the  same  quantity  or  number.  And  the  dey 
will  send  fresh  provisions  on  board,  as  is  customary,  gratis. 

"  Art.  21.  The  consul  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  duty  for  any  thing  he  brings  from  a  foreign 
country  for  the  use  of  hi&  house  and  family. 

"  Art.  22.  Should  any  disturbance  take  place  between  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  this  regency,  or  break  any 
article  of  this  treaty,  war  shall  not  be  declared  immediately;  but 
every  thing  shall  be  searched  into  regularly ;  the  party  injured  shall 
be  made  reparation.  "  On 
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The  expenses  of  remitting^  the  sam,  last  meDtioned,  from  Lon- 
don to  Algiers  according  to  the  best  estimate,  which  can  be  form- 
ed, will  be  as  follows : 
^140,000  procured  at   Leghorn  by 
bills   on   London  cost  4s.   10/^^ 
sterling  per  dollar  or  sterling      £34,110 
^260,000  expected  to  be  obtained 

at  5s.  •  .  65,000 


£99,110  or        jj440,488,88 
^40,000  remitted  to  Hamburgh  cost  sterling 

£9002  18  8  or  dollars         .  .  .  40,013,04 

^225,000  procured  in  Lisbon  for  which 
draughts  have  been  passed  for  sterling 
£50,007  16  0  or  dollars         .  .  .  222,256,89 

{(665,000  placed  in  Leghorn,  Hamburgh  and 
Lisbon  and  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 

discharge  the  pecuniary   obligations   of 

the  treaty  will  probably  cost         .  .  702,758,8 1 

Payments  made  to  Col.  Humphreys  £3471 
Payment  to  Capt  O^Brian  .  3 1 


sterling  £3502  15,564,44 

The  naval  stores,  stipulated  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  were 
estimated  at  ^57,000,  but  which,  agreeably    to 

**  On  the  21st  of  the  Luna  of  Safer  1210,  corresponding  with  the 
Sth  of  September  1795,  Joseph  Donaldson,  jr.  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  agreed  with  Hassan  Bashaw,  dey  of  Algiers, 
to  keep  the  articles  contained  in  this  treaty  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
which  we,  the  dey  and  divan,  promise  to  observe,  on  consideration  of 
the  United  States  paying  annually  the  value  of  twelve  thousand  Alge- 
rine  sequins  in  maritime  stores.  Should  the  United  States  forward  a 
larger  quantity,  the  overplus  shall  be  paid  for  in  money,  by  the  dey 
and  regency.  Any  vessel  that  may  be  captured,  from  the  date  of  this 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity^  shall  immediately  be  delivered  up  on  her 
arrival  in  Algiers. 

"VIZIR  HASSAN  BASHAW. 

"  JOSEPH  DONALDSON,  Jr. 

<<  Seal  of  Algiers,  stamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  original  treaty,  in  Arabic." 
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MT 


124,413 
60,000 


99,727 


his  enumeration  of  the  articles,  will  cost,  agree- 
ably to  the  estimate  of  the  purveyor,  marked  (A) 
The  freight  of  the  said  stores  is  computed  at 
The  expense  of  the  frigate  lately  promised,  agree- 
ably to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
herewith  transmitted,  marked  (B)  will  be 
The  whole  expense  of  fulfilling  the  treaty,  accord-     ' 

ing  to  this  estimate,  therefore,  is  ^992,463,25 

(A)  An  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  articles  for  the  Algerine 

treaty.     December  29,  1796. 

500  barrels  of  powder  at  £15 

66  tons  of  lead  40 

20,000  cannon  ball  276 

5,000  double  headed  shot       *    . 

200  pieces  of  canvas 
2,000  gun  barrels 
50  masts  at  £100 
100  spars  40      . 

10  cables  and  cordage  45  tons  at  £135 
3,000  pine  and  oak  plank  6  inches  thick — 50  feet  long 
200  pieces  scantling 
200  barrels  tar  .  .  • 

100  barrels  pitch 
10  cannon,  &c. 


•                     • 

£7,500 

. 

2,640 

•                          • 

2,760 

• 

690 

•                             . 

1,100 

.                             ■ 

2,000 

5,000 

.                                  • 

4,000 

.                             • 

10,575 

}0  feet  long 

9,C00 

.            • 

540 

•            • 

200 

•            • 

150 

.            • 

500 

■ 

£46,655 

Equal  to  ^124,413 
(6)  Estimate  of  the  sum  necessary  to  build  and  equip  a  frigate 

to  carry  36  guns  for  the  Dey  of  Algiers.     To  which  is  added  an 

estimate  of  navigating  the  same  to  Algiers. 

Carpenter^s  bill  for  building  the  hull,  launch- 
ing the  same,  together  with  a  complete  set 
of  masts  and  yards,  per  ton  .  ^45 

Joiners,  smiths,  plumbers,  boat  builders, 
carvers,  coopers,  blockmakers,  sail  mak- 
ers, riggers  and  rigging  with  ship  chand- 
ler's bills  .  .  .  .         1^55 


Ship  complete  of  538  tons  per  ton 


$100  is  ^53,800 
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Copper  sheathing       .             .             .             .             .  4,118  40 
CannoQ                .....  8,428  60 
Copper  pintles  and  braces      .             .             ,             .  1,240 
Powder,  shot  and  other  military  stores                .  13,551 
40  men,  including  officers,  their  pay  and  sub- 
sistence for  five  months           .             .             .  8,589 
Contingencies           .....  10,000 


$99,727 

War  Office,  Dec.  26,  1796.  

An  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  and  freight  of  the  maritime 
stores,  necessary  for  pacing  the  first  and  second  annuities  to  the 
Dey  of  Algiers.  0 

1,000  barrels  of  powder         .  .  .  .   £16,000 

2,000  pine  and  oak  plank  ....   6,000 

3,000  pine  boards  ....        4,500 

2,000  pipe  staves  .  .  .  .  .50 

100  doz.  long  tar  brushes  .  .  .  100 

34  cables,  80  tons  .  .  .  10,800 
10  coils  white  rope,  11,200  pounds          .             .  500 

5  tons  yarn  .  .  .  ,  .        975 

100  bolts  canvas  ....  550 

3  tons  lead  .  .  .  .  .        120 

35  tons  spikes  ....  3,597  10 
2,000  bomb  shells          .....        650 


£42,842  10 


Equal  to  gl  14,246  J»^V 
To  transport  the  above  to  Algiers        .  .  30,000 


5^144,246  -^^j, 


"TENCH  FRANCIS,  Purveyor. 
"December  29,  1796." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  unfortunate  affair. 
Some  of  our  citizens  had  been  suffering  the  worst  species  of 
captivity,  and  our  trade  exposed  to  the  worst  species  of  dep- 
redation for  ten  years.     The  delay  in  rescuing  those  unhap- 
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py  men,  or  in  protecting  a  valuable  commerce,  saved,  in  the 
end,  neither  the  money  nor  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  we  find  the  Dey  on  very  civil 
terms  with  the  United  States.  He  advanced  money  for  the 
peace  with  Tripoli,  and  pledged  his  Ottoman  word  for  that 
with  Tunis.  He  was,  also,  indulged  with  the  great  favour, 
about  this  time,  of  building  two  frigates  in  our  ship  yards  of 
live  oak  and  cedar,  which  the  United  States  were  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  navigating  to  Algiers.  Besides  ves- 
aeis  of  war,  furnished  at  different  periods,  the  government 
sent,  for  seventeen  years,  an  annual  tribute  of  naval  and 
military  stores  equal,  in  value,  to  21,000  dollars.  We  be- 
lieve the  diflFerent  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  very 
little  to  say  in  justification  of  their  conduct  in  putting  into 
the  hands  of  the  pirate  states  the  constant  and  effectual 
means  of  committing  depredations  ; — those  governments  ob- 
viously having  the  greatest  cause  of  self-reproach,  that  pos- 
sessed the  most  ample  sources  of  protection.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  transactions,  our  affairs  went  on  quiet- 
ly till  a  second  declaration  of  war  in  1812  by  that  Regency. 

The  relations  with  the  Barbary  powers,  differing  entirely 
from  those  with  Europe,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  a  great- 
er freedom  in  narrating  them,  and  we  shall  now  pause  for  a 
moment  from  the  direct  course  of  this  relation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  brief  notice  of  one  of  the  events  (just  allud- 
ed to)  of  a  singular  character.  In  October  1 800,  the  Dey 
signified  to  the  consul  his  intention  of  sending  an  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  with  the  customary  presents,  in  the  Washing, 
ton,  a  small  American  frigate,  at  that  time  lying  in  the  har- 
bour of  Algiers.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  proposal 
was  an  awkward  and  offensive  one.  The  United  States  had 
neither  consul  nor  minister  at  Constantinople,  nor  any  sort 
of  treaty  with  any  of  the  Italian  states,  with  some  of  whom 
Algiers  was  then  at  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consul 
and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  were  entirely  without  orders 
on  the  subject  of  transporting  presents,  and  could  not,  in  any 
way,  be  responsible,  that  the  property  on  board  would  be 
safe  from  capture.     To  the  representations,  both  judicious 
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and  reasonable,  made  on  this  occasion,  the  Dey  threatened 
war,  plunder,  and  captivity,  and  declared,  he  had  selected 
the  Washington  to  transport  the  embassy  as  a  special  com- 
pliment to  the  United  States,  declining  to  confer  the  honour 
upon  a  British  vessel,  with  whose  nation  he  was  at  the  time 
angry.  The  proclamation  of  his  Highness'  pleasure  was 
farther  accompanied  with  another  proposal,  also,  of  an  em- 
barrassing nature  ; — to  hoist  the  piratical  flag  of  the  Alger- 
ines  at  the  main  top  gallant  mast  head  of  the  frigate.  It 
was  in  vain  the  barbarian  was  informed,  that  the  act  would 
throw  the  frigate  out  of  commission  ;  neither  the  Dey  nor 
his  minister  of  marine  would  curtail  a  tithe  of  the  demand, 
and  this  Corsair  flag,  bearing  the  turbanned  head  of  Hali, 
was  run  up  to  the  main  with  a  salute  of  seven  guns  ; — a 
compliment  that  cost  the  United  States  40,000  dollars.  It 
probably  prevented  depredations,  and  the  Washington,  after 
dropping  her  anchor  opposite  the  seven  towers,  had  the  hon- 
our of  hoisting  the  first  American  union  in  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  this  nation  became  so- 
vereign and  independent,  and,  during  all  that  time,  the  only 
power,  Christian,  Mohammedan  or  Pagan,  that  has  formally 
declared  a  war  against  her,  has  been  the  Corsair  state  of  Al- 
giers,— an  act,  that  will  probably  not  be  repeated.  In  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  progress  of  this  people  in  power  and 
wealth  have  been  the  vigour  and  spirit,  with  which  they  have 
resisted  and  spurned  the  unprincipled  demands  of  the  Barbary 
pirates.  We  began  with  money,  ofiering,  small  as  was  the 
sum,  more  than  we  could  aflbrd.  In  this  way,  these  banditti 
have  wrung  several  millions  of  dollars  from  us.  At  last,  we 
have  fallen  on  the  true  scent.  And  in  detailing  the  transac- 
tions, that  led  to  the  present  peace  with  Algiers,  the  reader 
will  probably  be  satisfied,  that  little  farther  molestation  need 
be  apprehended  from  that  quarter. 

The  Dey  had,  in  reality,  the  same  reason  for  declaring 
the  last  war  as  that  of  1785  ;  his  funds  were  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  he  received,  from  all  quarters,  reports  of  the  extensive 
and  wealthy  American  commerce,  afloat,  without  protection,  as 
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well  as  without  suspicion  of  danger.  The  pretext  of  the  war 
was  an  allegation,  that  stores,  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of '95,  had 
not  been  faithfully  and  exactly  delivered.  The  Alleghany, 
that  arrived  with  the  tribute  in  the  summer  of  1812  had 
brought  but  50  small  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  four  small  ca- 
bles, whereas  the  Dey  had  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1810 
for  very  large  cables  and  500  quintals  of  powder.  This 
was  one  cause  of  grievance.  And  as  the  Dey  observed  to 
the  consul,  though  ^^  he  always  stipulated  for  the  large  de- 
scriptions, the  United  States  sent  the  small."  The  consul 
and  Hasnagee,  also,  differed  as  to  the  amount  of  tribute  due. 
According  to  the  consul  215,826, — according  to  the  minis- 
ter of  marine  8527,000,  a  difference  easily  explained.  The 
tribute  being  an  annual  one,  the  Hasnagee  reckoned  by  the 
Mohammedan  calendar  of  354  days  to  a  year.  In  seventeen 
years,  viz.  from  Sept.  5,  1795  to  Sept.  5,  1812,  this  made 
half  a  year  in  favour  of  the  Algerine  computation.  And, 
thea  by  the  aid  of  round  numbers,  a  favourite  method  of 
squaring  an  account,  practised  in  the  East  by  the  strongest 
party,  he  succeeded  in  making  out  the  gross  27,000  dollars. 
The  consul  was  compelled  to  borrow  this  money  at  a  heavy 
advance,  and  was  then  ordered,  at  a  notice  of  a  few  hours, 
to  depart  with  his  family  in  the  Alleghany,  whose  cargo  the 
Dey  refused  to  receive.  Shortly  before  the  departure  of 
the  consul,  the  whole  Algerine  squadron  sailed  on  a  cruise 
under  the  command  of  the  admiral,  Rais  Hammida,  whose 
character  and  history  are  thus  related. 

"  He  is  a  bold,  active,  enterprising  commander,  but  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  any  regular  mode  of  fighting ;  he  has  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  Turk,  or  even  an  Algerine  by  birth,  and  his 
advancement,  which  has  been  owing  entirely  to  his  activity,  en- 
terprise and  singular  good  fortune,  has  excited  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  other  commanders,  who  are  far  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  talents ;  but  he  is  much  beloved  by  the  sailors  (if  such 
they  may  be  called  who  go  out  in  cruisers).  He  is  an  Arab  of  the 
mountains,  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Carbiles ;  he  came  to  Algiers 
when  a  boy,  to  seek  a  livelihood,  as  is  the  custom  of  those  people, 
and  going  out  in  one  of  the  cruisers,  he  became  attached  to  that 
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mode  of  life,  and  has  risen  to  his  present  rank.  He  is  ahout  forty 
years  old." 

At  the  time  the  consul,  Mr.  Lear,  left  Algiers,  the  United 
States  had  paid,  in  tribute  in  seventeen  years  to  that  Re- 
gency, ^378,363. 

'  The  Dey,  in  venturing  upon  this  piratical  expedition,  was 
unfortunate  in  selecting  his  time.  There  was  then  but  little 
American  navigation  afloat,  this  country  having,  a  month  pre- 
vious, published  a  manifest  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
and  which  had  been  preceded  by  several  years  of  a  restric- 
tive system.  A  small  brig,  with  a  crew  of  eleven  persons, 
was  the  only  prize  that  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  Dey's 
cruisers. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  Congress  declar- 
ed war  against  Algiers,  and  a  naval  force,  under  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  was  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 
Shaler,  at  present  consul  general  of  the  United  States  at 
Algiers,  a  iSrm,  resolute  and  judicious  man,  who  has  render- 
ed valuable  services  to  this  country  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
embarked  in  the  first  division  of  the  squadron.  They  arriv- 
ed early  in  June,  and  having  captured  an  Algerine  frigate 
and  brig  of  war,  suddenly  appeared  before  Algiers,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  all  the  cruisers  were  at  sea,  and  delivered,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Divan,  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  make  peace,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  President  to  the  Dey. 

"  The  American  Commissioners  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 
^'  The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  inform  his  Highness,  the 
Dey  of  Algiers,  that  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  with 
his  Highness,  and  that,  pursuant  to  their  instructions,  they  are  rea- 
dy to  open  a  negotiation  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  countries,  on  terms  just  and  honourable  to  both 
parties ;  and  they  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  state  explicitly 
to  his  Highness,  that  they  are  instructed  to  treat  upon  no  other 
principle,  than  that  of  perfect  equality,  and  on  the  terms  of  the 
most  favoured  nations.  No  stipulation  for  paying  any  tribute  to 
Algiers  under  any  form  whatever,  will  be  agreed  to. 
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^^  The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith,  a  let* 

ter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  avail  them* 

selves  of  this  occasion  to  assure  his  Highness  of  their  high  conside-r 

nitioQ  and  profound  respect. 

[Signed]  "  WILLIAM  SHALER,      ^ 

"  STEPHEN  DECATUit     . 
"  U.  S.  ship  Gnerriere, 

Bay  of  Algiers,  29lh  June  1815." 


*'  James  Madison^  President  of  the  United  States^  to  his  Highness 

the  Dey  of  Algiers, 

*'  Your  Highness  having  declared  war  against  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  made  captives  of  some  of  their  citizens,  and  done 
them  other  injuries  without  cause,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  its  last  session  authorized  hy  a  deliberate  and  solemn  act, 
hostilities  against  your  government  and  people.  A  squadron  of  our 
ships  of  war  is  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  give  effect  ta 
this  declaration.  It  will  carry  with  it  the  alternative  of  peace  or 
war..  It  rests  with  your  government  to  choose  between  them.  We 
persuade  ourselves  that  your  Highness,  contrasting  the  miseries  of 
war,  with  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
a  rising  nation,  will  be  disposed  to  return  to  those  amicable  rela- 
tions which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  our  two  countries,  and 
thus  meet  the  views  of  this  government,  whose  leading  principle  is 
peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations.  But  peace,  to  be  durable, 
must  be  founded  on  stipulations  equally  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
the  one  claiming  nothing  which  it  is  not  willing  to  grant  to  the 
other ;  and  on  this  basis  alone  will  its  attainment  or  preservation 
by  this  government  be  desirable. 

"  I  have  authorized  William  Shaler,  one  of  our  distinguished 
citizens,  and  Commodore  Bainbridge  and  Commodore  Decatur, 
commanders  of  the  fleet,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  your  Highness. 
They  will  send  this  letter  to  you.  I  make  this  communication 
from  a  sincere  desire  that  the  honourable  opportunity  which  it  ai^ 
fords  to  your  Highness  to  prefer  peace  to  war  will  be  improved. 

"  Written  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twelfth  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1815. 

[Signed]  "  JAMES  MADISON. 

"  By  the  President. 

[Signed]        "  James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State." 
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GoDfounded  by  the  sudden  and  entirely  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  this  force,  the  Algerines  agreed,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  to  the  proposals  of  a  treaty,  almost  without  a  discus- 
sion. A  difficulty  having  arisen  in  the  execution  of  the  sti- 
pulations of  this  instrument,  the  consul  retired  from  Algiers. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Dey  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
President.  His  Highness'  knowledge  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  accurate  as  his  dispo- 
sition was  courteous  and  amiable. 

[translation.] 

"  With  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Divinity,  and  in  the  reign  of 
oar  sovereign,  the  asylum  of  the  world,  powerful  and  great  mo- 
narch, transactor  of  all  good  actions,  the  best  of  men,  the  shadow 
of  God,  director  of  the  good  order,  king  of  kings,  supreme  ruler  of 
the  world,  emperor  of  the  earth,  emulator  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
possessor  of  great  forces,  sovereign  of  the  two  worlds  and  of  the 
seas,  king  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  emperor,  son  of  an  emperor  and 
conqueror,  Mahmoud  Khan  (may  God  end  his  life  with  prosperity, 
and  his  reign  be  everlasting  and  glorious),  his  humble  and  obedi- 
ent servant,  actual  sovereign  governor  and  chief  of  Algiers,  submit- 
ted forever  to  the  orders  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  noble  throne, 
Omar  Pashaw  (may  his  government  be  happy  and  prosperous.) 

"  To  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  America,  its  adjacent  and 
dependent  provinces  and  coasts,  and  wherever  his  government 
may  extend,  our  noble  friend,  the  support  of  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tion of  Jesus,  the  pillar  of  all  Christian  sovereigns,  the  most  glo- 
rious amongst  the  princes,  elected  amongst  many  lords  and  nobles, 
the  happy,  the  great,  the  amiable  James  Madison,  Emperor  of 
America  (may  his  reign  be  happy  and  glorious,  and  his  life  long 
and  prosperous)  wishing  him  long  possession  of  the  seal  of  his 
blessed  throne,  and  long  life  and  health.  Amen.  Hoping  that  your 
health  is  in  good  state,  I  inform  you  that  mine  is  excellent,  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  constantly  addressing  my  humble  prayers  to 
the  Almighty  for  your  felicity. 

^^  After  many  years  have  elapsed,  you  have  at  last  sent  a  squad- 
ron, commanded  by  Admiral  Decatur,  your  most  humble  servant, 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  of  peace  with  us.  1  received  the  let- 
tec  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  understood  its  contents ;  the 
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enmitj  which  was  between  us  having  been  extinguished,  yoii  desir- 
ed to  make  peace  as  France  and  England  have  done.  Immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  your  squadron  in  our  harbodr)  1  sent  my  answer 
to  your  servant  the  Admiral,  through  the  medium  of  the  Swedish 
consul,  whose  proposals  I  was  disposed  to  agree  to,  on  condition 
that  our  frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  taken  by  you,  should  be  return- 
ed to  us,  and  brought  back  to  Algiers  ;  on  these  conditions  we 
would  sign  peace  according  to  your  wishes  and  request.  Our  an- 
swer having  thus  been  explained  to  your  servant  the  Admiral  by 
the  Swedish  consul,  he  agreed  to  treat  with  us  on  the  above  men- 
tioned conditions ;  but  having  afterwards  insisted  upon  the  libera- 
tion of  all  American  citizens,  as  well  as  upon  a  certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney, for  several  merchant  vessels  made  prizes  of  by  us,^  and  of 
other  objects  belonging  to  the  Americans,  we  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
we  have  restored  to  the  said  Admiral,  your  servant,  all  that  he 
demanded  from  us.  In  the  mean  time,  the  said  Admiral  having 
given  his  word  to  send  back  our  two  ships  of  war,  and  not  having 
performed  his  promise,  he  has  thus  violated  the  faithful  articles  of 
peace  which  were  signed  between  us,  and  by  so  doing  a  new  trea- 
ty must  be  made. 

"  I  inform  you,  therefore,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  having  been 
signed  between  America  and  us,  during  the  reign  of  Hassan  Pa- 
shaw,  twenty  years  past,  I  propose  to  renew  the  said  treaty  on  the 
same  basis  stipulated  in  it,  and  if  you  agree  to  it,  our  friendship 
will  be  solid  and  lasting. 

"  I  intended  to  be  on  higher  terms  of  amity  with  our  friends  the 
Americans  than  ever  before,  being  the  first  nation  with  whom  1 
made  peace ;  but  as  they  have  not  been  able  to  put  into  execution 
our  present  treaty,  it  appears  necessary  for  us  to  treat  on  the 
above  mentioned  conditions.  We  hope  that  with  the  assistance  of 
God  you  will  answer  this  our  letter,  immediately  after  you  shall 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  contents.  If  you  agree,  according 
to  our  request,  to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  said  treaty,  please 
to  send  us  an  early  answer.  If  on  the  contrary,  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  my  propositions,  you  will  act  against  the  sacred  duty  of 
man,  and  against  the  laws  of  nations. 

"  Requesting  only  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  remove 
your  consul  as  soon  as  possible,  assuring  you  that  it  will  be  very 
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agreeable  to  us,  these  are  oar  last  words  to  you,  and  we  pray  God 
to  keep  yon  in  his  holy  guard. 

«<  Written  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1231,  the  20th  day  of  the 
moon  Dge  Mazirl  Cov^,  corresponding  to  1815,  April  24th. — 
Signed  in  our  well  beloved  city  of  Algiers. 

[Signed]  ^^  OMAR,  son  of  Mohammed, 

Conqueror  and  Great." 

But  after  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816,  and  a 
squadron  having  arrived  off  that  city  under  Commodore 
Chauncey,  no  important  obstacle  exiated  to^the  renewal  of 
the  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  23d  December  of  the 
same  year.* 

*  "  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  being 
desirous  to  restore  and  maintain,  upon  a  stable  and  permanent  footing 
the  relations  of  peace  and  good  understanding  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, and  for  this  purpose  to  renew  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
which  was  concluded  between  the  two  states  by  William  Shaler  and 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  as  commissioners  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  his  Highness  Omar  Bashaw,  Dey  of 
Algiers,  on  the  30th  June  1815: 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  having  subsequently  nominated 
and  appointed,  by  commission,  the  above  named  William  Shaler  and 
Isaac  Chauncey,  commodore  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mediterranean,  commissioners  ple- 
nipotentiary to  treat  with  his  Highness  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  treaty  aforesaid  ;  and  they  have  concluded,  settled  and 
signed,  the  following  articles  : 

-*'  Art.  1.  Peace  and  friendship.  Favours  in  navigation  and  com- 
merce granted  to  other  nations,  to  be  common  to  each,  &c. 

"Art.  2.  It  is  distinctly  understood  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties that  no  tribute,  either  as  biennial  presents,  or  under  any  other 
form  or  name  whatever,  shall  be  required  by  the  Dey  and  Regency  of 
Algiers  from  the  United  States  of  America,  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

"  Art.  3.  [The  Dey  of  Algiers  shall  cause  to  be  immediately  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  American  squadron  now  off  Algiers,  all  the  American 
citizens  now  in  his  possession,  amounting  to  ten,  more  or  less ;  and 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  now  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  five  hundred,  more  or  less,  shall  he  delivered  up 
to  him ;  the  United  States,  according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  na-  ^ 
tions,  requiring  no  ransom  for  the  excess  of  prisoners  in  their  fitvoun] 


► 
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Having  now  finished  an  account  of  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  Algiers,  the  most  mischievous,  abandoned  and 
powerful  of  the  Barbary  powers,  and  having  seen  the  Unit- 

'*  Art.  4.  [A  just  and  full  compensation  shall  be  made  by  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  to  such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  have  been  captured 
and  detained  by  Algerine  cruisers,  or  who  have  been  forced  to  aban- 
don their  property  in  Algiers,  in  violation  of  the  twenty-second  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-five.] 

'*  [And  it  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  that  in  lieu  of 
the  above,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  forthwith  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  American  consul  residing  at  Algiers,  the  whole  of 
a  quantity  of  bales  of  cotton  left  by  the  late  consul  general  of  the 
United  States  in  the  public  magazines  in  Algiers:  and  that  he  shall 
pay  into  the  hands  of  the  said  consul  the  sum  often  thousand  Spanish 
dollars.] 

"  Art.  5.  Enemies'  property  to  pass  free  in  the  vessels  of  each 
party. 

"  Art,  6.  Citizens  or  subjects  taken  on^board  enemy  vessels  to  be 
liberated ;  and  American  citizens  and  property  not  to  be  held  captive, 
or  detained  on  any  account. 

'^  Art.  7.  Proper  passports  shall  immediately  be  given  to  the  ves- 
sels of  both  the  contracting  parties,  on  condition  that  the  vessels  of 
war  belonging  to  the  regency  of  Algiers,  on  meeting  with  merchant 
vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  visit  them  with  more  than  two  persons  l)esides 
the  rowers ;  these  only  shall  be  permitted  to  go  on  board  without  first 
obtaining  leave  from  the  commander  of  said  vessel,  who  sliall  com- 
pare the  passport,  and  immediately  permit  said  vessel  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage  ;  and  should  any  of  the  subjects  of  Algiers  insult  or  mo- 
lest the  commander,  or  any  other  person  on  board  a  vessel  so  visited, 
or  plunder  any  of  the  property  contained  in  her,  on  complaint  b€jng 
made  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Algiers,  and  on 
his  producing  sufficient  proof  to  substantiate  the  fact,  the  commander 
or  rais  of  said  Algerine  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  as  well  as  the  offenders, 
shall  be  punished  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

'*  All  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
meeting  a  cruiser  belonging  to  the  regency  of  Algiers,  on  having  seen 
tier  passports  and  certificates  from  the  -consul  of  the  United  States  re- 
siding in  Algiers,  shall  permit  her  to  proceed  on  her  cruise  unmo- 
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ed  States,  after  twenty-five  years  of  tribute,  or  idle  negotia- 
tion, ^t  length  shake  off,  by  main  force,  the  odious,  debasing 
bondage,  inflicted  by  that  regency,  we  shall  devote  a  single 

Jested  and  without  detention.  No  passport  shall  be  granted  to  either 
party  to  any  vessels,  but  such  as  are  absolutely  the  property  of  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  said  contracting  parties,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. 

'<  Art.  8.  Certificates  of  condemnation  and  bill  of  sale  sufficient 
passport  for  six  months  in  case  of  purchase  of  prizes. 

''  Art.  9.  Provisions  to  be  furnished  to  the  vessels  of  each  party  in 
ports  of  the  other  at  market  price.  In  case  of  repair,  cargoes  may  be 
landed  without  duty  ;  but  no  compulsion  to  land  cargoes. 

"  Art.  10.  When  vessels  are  cast  ashore  in  the  territory  of  either 
party,  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  crews  and  protection  to  the  pro- 
perty. 

^*  Art.  11.  Vessels  of  either  party  to  be  protected  within  cannon 
shot,  and  in  port ;  and  an  enemy  not  permitted  to  pursue  within  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

'^  Art.  12.  Commerce,  protection  to  merchants,  rights  of  establish- 
ing consuls,  &c.  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

''Art.  13.  Consuls  of  the  United  States  not  responsible  for  debts  of 
citizens,  unless  they  give  previously  written  obligations. 

"Art.  14.  On  a  vessel  or  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  United 
States  anchoring  before  the  city  of  Algiers,  the  consul  is  to  inform  the 
dey  of  her  arrival,  when  she  shall  receive  the  salutes  which  are,  by 
treaty  or  custom,  given  to  the  ships  of  war  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tions on  similar  occasions,  and  which  shall  be  returned  gun  for  gun ; 
and  if  af\er  such  arrival,  so  announced,  any  christians  whatever, 
captives  in  Algiers,  make  their  escape  and  take  refuge  on  board  any 
of  the  said  ships  of  war,  they  shall  not  be  required  back  again,  nor 
shall  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  or  commanders  of  said  ships  be 
required  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  said  christians. 

''Art.  15.  As  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has, 
in  itself,  no  character  of  enmity  against  the  laws,  religion,  or  tranquUf 
lity  of  any  nation,  and  as  the  said  states  have  never  entered  into  any 
voluntary  war,  or  act  of  hostility,  except  in  defence  of  their  just  rights 
on  the  high  seas,  it  is  declared  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  no  pre- 
text arising  from  religious  opinions  shall  ever  produce  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  harmony  between  the  two  nations;  and  the  consuls  and 
agents  of  both  nations  shall  have  liberty  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their 
respective  religions  in  their  own  houses. 
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paragraph  to  the  conditions,  by  which  the  commerce  of  other 
nations  are  regulated. 

In  1816,  after  the   bombardment  by  the  allied  squadron, 

"  Th6  consuls,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  and  personal  security 
given  them  to  travel  within  the  territories  of  each  other,  by  land  and 
sea,  and  shall  not  be  prevented  from  going  on  board  any  vessels  they 
may  think  proper  to  visit :  they  shall  likewise  have  the  liberty  to  ap- 
point their  own  drogoman  and  broker. 

"  Art.  16.  In  case  of  dispute  arising  from  violation  of  this  treaty, 
the  grievances  to  be  stated  and  three  months  allowed  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  differences,  &c.  If  war  ensues,  consuls,  citizens  and  subjects 
to  be  permitted  to  embark  unmolested,  &c. 

"  Art.  17.  If,  in  the  course  of  events,  a  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween the  two  nations  the  prisoners  captured  by  either  party  shall  not 
be  made  slaves,  they  shall  not  be  forced  to  hard  labour,  or  other  con- 
finement than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  safe  keeping, 
and  shall  be  exchanged  rank  for  rank ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  prisonem 
shall  be  exchanged  in  twelve  months  after  their  capture,  and  the  ex- 
change may  be  effected  by  any  private  individual  legally  authorized 
by  either  of  the  parties. 

"  Art.  18.  Powers  at  war  with  the  United  States,  not  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  sell  American  captured  vessels  at  Algiers;  but  the  vessels  of 
war  of  the  United  States  may  sell  their  prizes  at  Algiers,  &c. 

"Art.  19.  Consul  of  the  United  States  to  decide  disputes  between 
American  citizens,  &c.  Other  disputes  to  be  settled  by  the  consuls  or 
agents  of  the  nations  to  which  the  parties  belong. 

"  Art.  20.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  kill,  wound,  or 
strike  a  subject  of  Algiers,  or,  on  the  contrary,  a  subject  of  Algiers 
should  kill,  wound  or  strike  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of 
the  country  shall  take  place,  and  equal  justice  shall  be  rendered,  the 
consul  assisting  at  the  trial ;  but  the  sentence  of  punishment  against 
an  American  citizen  shall  not  be  greater  or  more  severe  than  it  would 
be  against  a  Turk  in  the  same  predicament;  and  if  any  delinquent 
should  make  his  escape,  the  consul  shall  not  be  responsible  for  him  in 
any  manner  whatever. 

"  Art.  21.  Consul  of  the  United  States  not  to  pay  duties  on  domes- 
tic articles. 

"  Art.  22.  Should  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca die,  within  the  Regency  of  Algiers,  the  dcy  and  his  subjects  sliall 
not  interfere  with  the  property  of  the  deceased,  but  it  shall  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  consul,  unless  otherwise  disposed  of 
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christian  slavery,  ceased  in  Algiers,  the  United  States  hav- 
ing the  honour  to  be  the  first  nation  to  abolish,  in  1815,  the 
oustom  of  presents  and  tributes.  That  nation,  together  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  Sardinia  and  Holland  have  at  present 
independent  treaties  with  the  regency,  and  pay  no  tribute 
under  any  form.  Naples,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Portugal 
pay  24,000  dollars  annually.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that 
these  pirates  are  already  deprived  of  far  the  most  abundant 
and  richest  part  of  their  plunder,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  will,  no  doubt,  disappear. 


TRIPOLI. 

Tripoli  possesses  great  interest,  as  being  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  gallant  as  well  as  earliest  exploits  of  the  navy, 
not,  perhaps,  estimated  according  to  their  just  merit,  for  un- 
fortunately, at  that  period,  a  slight  prejudice  on  that  subject, 
pervaded  some  portions  of  this  country.  Actions  of  a  more 
recent  date,  and  in  their  results  more  important,  have 
thrown  into  a  comparative  obscurity,  those  maiden  but.  bril- 
liant achievements.  In  November  1796,  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship was  made  by  Joel  Barlow  with  Tripoli  under  the  au- 
thority of  David  Humphreys,  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  the  court  of  Lisbon.*     No  American   vessel  had  at  this 

by  will.  Should  there  be  no  consul,  the  effects  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  some  person  worthy  of  trust,  until  the  party  shall  appear 
who  has  a  right  to  demand  them,  when  they  shall  render  an  account 
of  the  property  ;  neither  shall  the  dey  or  his  subjects,  give  hindrance 
in  the  execution  of  any  will  that  may  appear. 
"  Done  at  the  palace  of  the  government,  in  Algiers,  on  the  22d  day 

of  December  1816,  which  corresponds  to  the  third  of  the  Moon 

Safar,  year  of  the  Hegira  1232." 

*  "  Art.  1.  There  is  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  bey  and  subjects  of  Tri- 
poli, of  Barbary,  made  by  the  free  consent  of  both  parties,  and  gua- 
rantied by  the  most  potent  dey  and  regency  of  Algiers. 

"  Art.  2.  If  any  goods  belonging  to  any  nation  with  which  either 
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time  been  taken  by  a  Tripolian  cruiser.  .  This  treaty  was 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  he  advanced 
the  money 9"^  acknowledged   to  be  a  satisfactory  considen^ 

of  the  parties  is  at  war,  shall  be  loaded  on  board  of  vessels  belongiiif 
to  the  other  party,  they  shall  pass  free,  apd  no  attempt  shall  be  mad^ 
to  take  or  detain  theni^ 

"Art.  3.  If  any  citizens,  subjects  or  effects,  belonging  to  either  par- 
ty,' shall  be  found  on  board  a  ])rize  vessel  taken  from  an  enemy  by  the 
other  party,  such  citizens  or  subjects  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  tb^ 
effects  restored  to  the  owners. 

"  AjiT.  4.  Vessels  of  both  parties  to  be  furnished  with  passports,  etCt 

"  Art.  5.  Prize  vessels  bought  b^  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  par* 
ty,  allowed  a  year  to  procure  regular  passports. 

"Art.  6.  Provisions.    Repairs.    Landing  cargoes. 

"  Art.  7.  Stranded  vessels.    No  pillage,  etc. 

"Art.  8.  If  a  vessel  of  either  party  should  be  attacked  by  an  ene- 
my, within  gunshot  of  the  forts  of  the  other,  she  shall  be  defended  as 
much  as  possible.  If  she  be  in  port,  she  shall  not  be  seized  or  attack- 
ed, when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  other  party  to  protect  her;  and  when 
she  proceeds  to  sea  no  enemy  shall  be  allowed  to  pursue  her,  from  the 
same  port,  within  twenty-four  hours  afYer  her  departure. 

"Art.  9.  Commerce,  etc.  on  the  most  favoured  footing. 

"  Art.  10.  The  money  and  presents  demanded  by  the  bey  of  Tri- 
poli, as  a  full  and  satisfactory  consideration  on  his  part,  and  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects,  for  this  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship, 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  received  by  him  previous  to  his  sign- 
ing the  same,  according  to  a  receipt  which  is  hereto  annexed ;  except 
such  part  as  is  promised,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  to  be  de- 
livered and  paid  by  them  on  the  arrival  of  their  consul  in  Tripoli,  of 
which  part  a  note  is  likewise  hereunto  annexed.  And  no  pretence  of 
any  periodical  tribute,  or  farther  payment,  is  ever  to  be  made  by  either 
party. 

"  Art.  11.  As  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
not,  in  any  sense,  founded  on  the  christian  religion  ;  as  it  has,  in  itself, 
no  character  of  enmity  against  the  laws,  religion  or  tranquillity  of 
Musselmen ;  and  as  the  said  states  never  have  entered  into  any  war 
or  act  of  hostility  against  any  mahometan  nation  ;  it  is  declared  by 
the  parties,  that  no  pretext  arising  from  religious  opinions,  shall  ever 
produce  an  interruption  of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  "  Art. 

*  $48,000  in  cash— $8,000  in  presents. 
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tion.  We  have  but  a  single  observation  to  make  on  this  in- 
strument, and  that  in  relation  to  the  eleventh  article,  whieh 
will  be  found  in  the  note.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  civiliz- 
ed state  in  the  world  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  christians  as  this  country.  The  children  of  Jacob 
are  so  few,  that  their  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion hardly  admits  of  a  calculation.  Having  made  this  re- 
mark, we  are  embarrassed  to  understand,  not  the  meaning, 
but  the  object  of  the  eleventh  article.  A  Jew,  Turk  or 
Hindoo,  Atheist  or  the  Heathen  may  hold  any  office  of  trust, 
honour  or  profit  under  the  federal  constitution.  But  if  the 
government  of  this  country  is  not  founded  on  the  christian 
religion,  on  what  religion  is  it  founded  ?  With  the  same  jus- 
tice, it  might  be  said,  that  our  civil  institutions  are  not  found- 
ed on  good  morals  and  good  education,  not  more  important, 
surely,  than  religion.  In  the  hands  of  the  people,  religion  is 
not  an  instrument,  employed  for  sectarian  purposes,  nor  is 
our  republican  form  of  government  made  an  instrument  for 
the  political  conversion   of  other  people.     The   politics  of 

'*  Art.  12.  No  appeal  to  arms  in  case  of  a  dispute  concemiDg  a  vio- 
lation of  this  treaty,  etc.    The  consul  failing  to  settle  disputes,  amica- 
ble reference  to  be  made  to  the  dey  of  Algiers. 
^^ Signed  and  sealed  at  Tripoli,  of  Barbary,  the  3d  day  of  Jumad,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  1211 ;  corresponding  with  the  4th  day  of 
November  1796 ;  by 

[l,  g.]  JUSSUF  BASHAW  MAHOMET,  hey. 
[l.  s.]  MAMET,  treasurer, 
[l.  s.]  AMET,  minister  of  marine. 
[l.  s.]  AMET,  chamberlain, 
[l.  s.]  ally,  chief  of  the  divan, 
[l.  s.]  SOLIMAN,  kaya. 
[l.  s.]  6ALIL,  general  of  the  troops. 
[l.  s.]  MAHOMET,  commandant  ofikediy. 
[l.  s.]  MAMET,  secretary. 
^  Signed  and  sealed  at  Algiers,  the  4th  day  of  Argil  1211  ;  corres- 
ponding with  the  3d  day  of  January  1797 ;  by 

[l.  s.]  HASSAN  BASHAW,  dty. 
And  by  the  agent  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

[l.  a.]  JOEL  BARLOW." 
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the  Pashaw  of  Tripoli  would  be  quite  as  safe  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Americans  as  his  religious  faith.  The  Turkish  gov- 
ernment is  an  ecclesiastical  one  ;  that  of  the  United  States 
is  not  only  not  so,  but  it  does  not  even  resemble  the  Euro- 
pean in  having  a  hierarchy  connected  with  it.  Still,  we  are 
a  christian  people,  and  that  religion,  though  not  a  political 
instrument,  is,  nevertheless,  a  necessary  and  principal  ele- 
ment in  our  society.  It  would  seem  a  much  more  reasona- 
ble and  judicious  stipulation,  if  the  American  agent  had  satis- 
fied himself  with  providing  freedom  of  worship  for  the  con- 
sul and  his  family. 

The  Pashaw  did  not,  however,  pay  much  attention  to  this, 
or  any  other  provision  of  the  treaty.  In  less  than  three 
years  (April  '99)  the  consul  was  ordered  to  leave  Tripoli, 
and  so  strong  in  this  country  was  the  expectation  of  war, 
that  a  small  squadron  was  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  corsair  states  make  but  one  complaint  ; — the  want  of 
money.  Sidi  Youssouf  was  offended,  at  not  being  so  well 
paid  as  the  Algerines.  But  the  second  year  of  the  treaty 
he  had  received  12,000,  and  the  third  22,000  dollars,  though 
under  that  instrument,  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  single  sequin. 
"  All  nations  pay  me,"  he  said,  "  so  must  the  Americans. 
Why  do  they  neglect  me  in  their  donations  ?  Let  them  give 
me  a  stipulated  sum  annually,  and  I  will  be  reasonable  as  to 
the  amount."  War  was  soon  after  declared,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  in  the  consul's  words,  the  rude  but  rather 
emphatic  form  these  people  have  of  making  public  that 
solemn  state  of  things. 

"  This  evening  (10  May)  at  6  P.  M.  Hadgi  Mahamude,  the  same 
that  went  to  Algiers  in  the  Hamdanah,came  to  the  American  house, 
and  told  me  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  the  Pashaw  had  sent  him  lo  in- 
form me,  that  he  declared  war  against  the  United  Slates,  and  would 
take  down  our  flagstaff  on  Thursday  the  14th  instant,  that  if  I 
pleased  to  remain  at  Tripoli,  I  should  be  treated  with,  respect,  but 
if  I  pleased,  1  might  go  away.  I  sent  my  compliments  to  the  Pa- 
shaw, and  informed  him,  that  it  was  my  positive  instructions  not  to 
remain  an  instant  after  a  declaration  of  war  took  place,  and  that  i 
should  charter  a  vessel  to-morrow,  if  possible. 
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^^  Thursday  14th  at  1  P.  M.  Hadgi  Mahamude  came  to  inform  me, 
that  the  Chous  were  cpming  to  take  our  flagstaff  down.  I  waited 
until  the  Seraskier  arrived,  and  then  sent  to  offer  him  10,000  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  what  I  had  already  offered,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  Pashaw,  and  orders  given  to  cut  away  the  flagstaff. 

^'  At  quarter  past  2,  they  effected  the  grand  achievement,  and 
our  flagstaff  was  chopped  down  six  feet  from  the  groud,  and  left 
reclining  on  the  terrace.  Thus  ends  the  first  act  of  this  tragedy. 
I  hope  the  catastrophe  may  he  happy .^'* 

*  In  a  protest,  entered  in  the  chancery  of  his  consulate,  Mr.  Cath- 
cart,  among  other  items  of  complaint,  mentions  the  following:— 
f'  Second,  be  it  known,  that  in  the  month  of  Octoher  1799,  James  Le- 
ander  Cathcart,  consul  for  the  United-States  of  America  in  this  re* 
gency,  having  received  several  bales  of  cloth  to  dispose  of,  that  said 
Joussouf  Pashaw  sent  the  broker  l^eon  Farfara  to  the  consular  house, 
requesting  said  consul  to  give  him  the  preference  in  the  sate  of  said 
cloth,  promising  to  pay  for  the  same  like  any  other  individual,  and  as 
cloths  were  sold  of  the  same  quality.  I,  knowing  how  he  had  served 
the  late  Venetian  and  Swedish  consuls  on  a  similar  occasion,  sent  said 
Leon  Farfara  to  inform  him,  that  the  cloth  was  not  mine,  and  that  I 
expected  to  be  paid  immediately  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  re- 
fnittance  to  my  correspondent,  which  he  the  said  Pashaw  promised 
to  do  ;  I,  therefore,  confiding  in  his  promise,  which  I  was  taught  to 
believe  was  sacred  to  all  true  Mussulmen,  and  more  especially  to  a 
prince  of  the  august  family  of  Caramaely,  did  deliver  unto  him  sun- 
dry pieces  of  cloth  to  the  value  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  yuslicks,  current  gold  of  this  regency,  which  at  that  time 
-was  worth  Spanish  dollars  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen, 
and  eighty  cents.  That  I  have  repeatedly  demanded  the  above  sum, 
and  have  always  been  put  off  from  time  to  time  with  promises,  until 
the  22d  day  of  September  1800,  when  some  oil,  belonging  to  the  said 
Pashaw^being  selling  at  public  vendue,  I  sent  my  drogoman  to  purchase 
a  barrei  for  the  use  of  my  house,  value  about  eighteen  dollars,  which 
the  hasnader  refused  to  give  unto  him,  unless  I  sent  the  money  to  pay 
for  it  first.  I  sent  my  drogoman  immediately  to  the  Pashaw  to  know  the 
reason,  who  repeated  the  same  words,  saying  the  oil  was  not  his,  but 
belonged  to  the  crew  of  the  cruisers,  that  if  I  wanted  oil,  I  must  first 
«end  the  cash.  I  immediately  sent  for  Farfara,  who  had  acted  as 
broker  in  the  sale  of  the  cloth,  and  desired  him  to  demand  a  positive 
answer  from  the  Pashaw,  whether  he  intended  to  pay  me  or  not — that 
I  was  resolved  to  be  kept  no  longer  in  suspense  and  offered  to  take 
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Thisjast  war  with  Tripoli  is  remarkable  for  an  expedi- 
tion, somewhat  romantic  in  its  character,  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  across  the  desert  of  Ljbia  to  Tripoli,  a  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles.  It  was  undertaken  by  William  Eaton,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  to  say  the  least,  a  brave, 
resolute  man,  endowed  with  an  enterprizing  disposition,  and, 
by  no  means,  destitute  of  a  certain  description  of  talent. 
He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  army  and  was  subsequently 
employed  as  consul  at  Tunis.  Mr.  Eaton  was  appointed  in 
May  1 804  navy  agent  for  the  Barbary  regencies  with  a  sala- 
ry of  1200  dollars,  the  rations  of  a  navy  lieutenant,  and 
with  directions  to  obey  the  orders  of  Commodore  Barron. 
Hamet,  ex-Pashaw  of  Tripoli,  having  been  dethroned  by  his 
younger  brother  Joussowf,  the  object  of  Mr.  Eaton's  ap- 
pointment was  to  obtain  his  cooperation  in  the  war.  This  is 
explained  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  Com- 
modore Barron. 

"  With  respect  to  the  ex-pashaw  of  Tripoli,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  availing  yourself  of  his  cooperation  with  you  against 
Tripoli,  if  you  shall,  upon  a  full  view  of  the  subject  after  your  ar- 
rival upon  the  station,  consider  his  cooperation  expedient.  The 
subject  is  committed  entirely  to  your  discretion.  In  such  an  event 
you  will,  it  is  believed,  lind  Mr.  Eaton  extremely  useful  to  you." 

Commodore  Barron  was,  therefore,  fully  authorized  by 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  llamet, 
and  that  he  believed,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vice, cannot  be  doubted,  after  the  verbal  orders  given  the 
15th  Sept.  1804  to  Captain  Hull,  a  copy  of  which  was 
signed  by  that  officer  and  Mr.  Eaton.  They  are  in  these 
words  : 

"  The  written  orders^  I  here  hand  you,  to  proceed  to  the  port  of 

the  money  at  the  present  yalue,  which  is  only  1929  dollars  in  full  of 
fill  demands ;  the  Pashaw  sent  the  same  answer,  which  he  had  sent 
above  fifty  times  before,  that  he  would  pay  me,  but  at  present  it  was 
not  convenient  and  desired  Leon  Farfara  to  inform  me,  that  if  I  had  a 
mind,  1  might  take  one  of  the  Swedish  prizes  for  my  money,  which  I 
declined." 

VOL.   II.  49 
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Alexandria  or  Smyrna^  for  convoying  to  Malta,  anj  yesseb  you 
may  find  tliere,  are  intended  to  disguise  the  real  object  of  your  ex- 
pedition, which  is  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Eaton  to  Alexandria  ia 
search  of  Hamet  Pashaw,  the  rival  brother  and  legitimate  soye- 
reign  of  the  reigning  Pashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  to  convey  him  and  his 
suite  to  Derne,  or  such  other  place  on  the  coast,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined the  most  proper  for  cooperating  with  the  naval  force  under 
my  command  against  the  common  enemy,  or,  if  more  agreeable  to 
him,  to  bring  him  to  me  before  Tripoli. 

'^  Should  Hamet  not  be  found  at  Alexandria,  you  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  proceed  to  ady  other  place  for  him,  where  the  safety  of 
your  ship  can  be,  in  your  opinion,  relied  upon. 

((  The  Pashaw  may  be  assured  of  the  support  of  my  squadron  at 
Bengazi  or  Derne,  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  put  in,  if  required, 
and  if  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  risk.  And  you  may  assure 
him,  also,  that  I  will  take  the  most  effectual  measures,  with  the 
forces  under  my  command  for  cooperating  with  him  against  the 
usurper,  his  brother,  and  for  reestablishing  him  in  the  regency  of 
Tripoli.  Arrangements  to  this  effect  are  confided  to  his  discretion, 
with  which  Mr.  Eaton  is  vested  by  the  government.'' 

Mr.  Eaton,  with  his  commissions  and  other  instructions  in 
his  pocket,  proceeded  to  Alexandria  in  the  Argus ; — with 
some  difficulty  he  found  Hamet,  who  was  with  the  Mame- 
luke Beys  in  upper  Egypt.  And  early  the  next  spring, 
with  a  small  force,  arrived  before  Derne,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  that  name,  about  half  way  to  Tripoli.  This 
town  was  taken  by  assault,  in  April  1805,  with  some  show 
of  spirit  and  gallantry.  Before,  however,  leaving  Alexan- 
dria, he  jioncluded  with  Hamet  a  convention  in  the  nature 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  invested  with  any  authority  to  enter  into  such  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  expedition  had  met  with  success,  the  transaction  would 
have  been  highly  favourable.  Mr.  Eaton  made  several  re* 
ports  from  Egypt  to  Commodore  Barron  of  his  progress,  &c. 
and  requested  to  be  supplied  with  certain  stores.  We  ex- 
tract a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  Commodore's  answer 
from  Malta,  March  23,  1805  : 


\ 
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^  1  cannot  but  appland  the  energy  and  perseverance,  that  have 
characterised  your  progress  through  a  series  of  perplexing  and 
discoumging  difficuhies  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  your  re- 
search, an  attainment,  which  I  am  disposed  to  consider  as  a  fair 
presage  of  future  success. 

^^  On  the  receipt  of  these  communications  by  Captain  Hull,  I 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  making  the  necessary  arrangement  for 
sending  you  succours,  and  i  now  despatch  the  Argus  brig,  with  the 
Hornet  sloop  under  her  convoy,  carrying  a  variety  of  stores  and 
provisions,  according  to  the  accompanying  list.  Captain  Hull  will 
shape  his  course  for  Bombay  direct,  where  he  calculates  on  find- 
ing you  with  the  Pashaw  and  his  army,  and  where  he  supposes 
you  will  make  a  stand.  1  have  directed  him  to  deliver  these 
stores  to  you  to  be  applied,  as  your  discretion  may  direct.  He 
has,  also,  under  his  charge  a  sum  in  specie,  amounting  to  7000  dol- 
lars, which  is  likewise  to  be  placed  at  your  disposal." ^'  You 

must  be  sensible,  that  in  giving  their  sanction  to  a  cooperation  jwitb 
the  exiled  Pashaw,  government  did  not  contemplate  the  measure, 
as  leading  necessarily  and  absolutely  to  a  reinstatement  of  that 
Prince  in  his  rights  on  the  regency  of  Tripoli.  They  appear  to 
have  viewed  the  cooperation  in  question,  as  a  means,  which  if 
there  existed  energy  and  enterprise  in  the  exile,  and  attachment 
to  his  person  on  the  part  of  his  former  subjects,  might  be  employ- 
ed to  the  common  furtherance  and  advantage  of  his  claims  and  our 
cause,  but  without  meaning  to  fetter  themselves  by  any  specific 
and  definite  attainment,  as  an  end,  which  the  tenor  of  my  instruc- 
tions and  the  limited  sum,  appropriated  for  that  special  purpose, 
clearly  demonstrate.  I  fear  by  the  convention  you  are  about  to 
enter  into  with  Hamet,  and  by  the  complexion  of  other  measures, 
that  a  wider  range  may  have  been  taken  than  is  consistent  with 
the  powers,  vested  in  me  for  that  particular  object.  These  ap- 
prehensions may,  perhaps,  prove  groundless  on  further  represen- 
tations from  you,  but  under  my  present  impressions,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  state  explicitly,  that  I  must  withhold  my  sanction  or  agree- 
ment, committing  the  United  States,  or  tending  to  impress  upon 
Hamet  a  conviction  that  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne." 

While  the  expedition  was  detained  at  Derne  for  a  want  of 
men  and  supplies,  Mr.  Lear,  on  some  intimations  be  had  re- 
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xeivedi  went  to  Tripoli  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Pa. 
shaw,  precipitate,  because  60,000  dollars  were  paid,  because 
all  admitted  the  cooperation  was  beginning  to  be  seriously 
felt,  and  because  it  was  determined  to  withhold  supplies 
from  Eaton  only  a  few  days  after  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived, that  he  was  in  possession  of  Derne,  and  before  any 
attempt  could  be  made,  for  the  want  of  them,  to  push  the 
enterprise  forward.*     Hamet,  afterwards,  came  to  this  coun- 

*  '*  Art.  1.  Firm  and  inviolable  peace,  on  terras  of  the  most  fa- 
voured nation.  Favours  granted  to  other  nations  by  one  party,  to  be 
common  to  the  other ;  free,  if  freely  allowed ;  otherwise,  as  the  parties 
may  agree. 

"Art.  2.  The  bashaw  of  Tripoli  shall  deliver  up  to  the  American 
squadron  now  off  Tripoli,  all  the  Americans  in  his  possession;  and  all 
the  subjects  of  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  now  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  as  the  number 
'of  Americans  in  possession  of  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  amounts  to  three 
hundred  persons,  more  or  less,  and  the  number  of  Tripoline  subjects 
in  the  power  of  the  Americans^  to  about  one  hundred,  more  or  less, 
the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  shall  receive  from  the  United  States  of  America 
the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  as  a  payment  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  prisoners  herein  mentioned. 

"Art,  3.  All  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  which  have  been,  or 
may  be,  in  hostility  against  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  in  the  province  of 
Derne,  or  elsewhere  within  the  dominions  of  the  said  bashaw,  shall  be 
withdrawn  therefrom,  and  no  supplies  shall  be  given  by  or  in  behalf 
of  the  said  United  States,  during  the  continuance  of  this  peace,  to  any 
of  the  subjects  of  the  said  bashaw,  who  may  be  in  hostility  against 
him,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions;  and  the  Americans  will  use  all 
means  in  their  power  to  persuade  the  brother  of  the  said  bashaw,  who 
has  cooperated  with  them  at  Derne,  &c.  to  withdraw  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  said  bashaw  of  Tripoli ;  but  they  will  not  use  any  force  or 
improper  means  to  effect  that  object ;  and  in  case  he  should  withdraw 
himself  as  aforesaid,  the  bashaw  engages  to  deliver  up  to  him  his  wife 
and  children  now  in  his  power. 

"  Art.  4.  Enemy  goods  on  board  vessels  of  either  party,  to  pass 
free. 

"  Art.  5.  Citizens  or  subjects  in  enemy  vessels,  etc. 

"  Art.  6.  The  vessels  of  both  parties  to  be  furnished  with  passports. 
Visit  of  American  vessels  by  Tripoline  cruisers,  etc.  American  ves- 
sels of  war  meeting  Tripoline  cruisers,  &c.    Passports,  &c. 
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try,  and  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  for  relief  ahd  re- 
muneration, which,  we  believe,  was  not   successful.     This 

"  Art.  7.  Purchase  of  prize  vessels,  &c. 

"Art.  8.  Provisions.    Repairs.     Landing  cargo. 

"  Art.  9.  Stranded  vessels.    No  pillage,  &c. 

"Art.  10.  Vessels  attacked  within  gunshot  of  forts,  &c. 

"Art.  11.  Commerce,  &c.  on  the  most  favoured  footing. 

"  Art.  12.  Consul  not  answerable  for  debts,  &c. 

"Art.  13.  Salutes. 

"Art.  14.  As  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has, 
in  itself,  no  character  of  enmity  against  the  laws,  religion,  or  tranquil- 
lity of  Mussuimen,  and  a^  the  said  states  never  have  entered  into  any 
voluntary  war  or  act  of  hostility  against  any  Mahometan  nation,  ex- 
cept in  the  defence  of  their  just  rights  to  freely  navigate  the  high  seas, 
it  is  declared  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  no  pretext  arising  from 
religious  opinions  shall  ever  produce  an  interruption  of  the  harmony 
existing  between  the  two  nations.  And  the  consuls  and  agents  of 
both  nations,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  to  exercise  his  religion 
in  his  own  house.  All  slaves  of  the  same  religion  shall  not  be  imped- 
ed in  going  to  the  said  consul's  bouse  at  hours  of  prayer.  The  consuls 
shall  have  liberty  and  personal  security  given  them,  to  travel  within 
the  territories  of  each  other,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  going  on  board  any  vessel  that  they  may  think  proper 
to  visit.  They  shall  have,  likewise,  the  liberty  to  appojnt  their  own 
drbgoman  and  brokers. 

"Art.  15.  In  case  of  any  dispute  arising,  from  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  no  appeal  shall  be  made  to  arms ;  nor 
shall  war  be  declared  on  any  pretext  whatever ;  but  if  the  consul  re- 
siding at  the  place  where  the  dispute  shall  happen,  shall  not  be  able 
to  settle  the  same,  the  government  of  that  country  shall  state  their 
grievances  in  writing,  and  transmit  it  to  the  government  of  the  other; 
and  the  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  shall  be  allowed  for  an- 
swers to  be  returned  ;  during  which  time  no  act  of  hostility  shall  be 
permitted  by  either  party  ;  and  in  case  the  grievances  are  not  redress- 
ed, and  war  should  be  the  event,  the  consuls,  and  citizens  or  subjects 
of  both  parties,  reciprocally,  shall  be  permitted  to  embark  unmolested 
on  board  of  what  vessel  or  vessels  they  shall  think  proper. 

"  Art.  16.  If,  in  the  fluctuation  of  human  events,  a  war  should 
break  out  between  the  two  nations,  the  prisoners  captured  by  either 
party  shall  not  be  made  slaves,  but  shall  be  exchanged,  rank  for  rank. 
And  if  there  should  be  a  deficiency  on  either  side,  it  shall  be  made  up 
by  the  payment  of  five  hundred  Spanish  dollars  for  each  captain. 
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unfortunate  Prince  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  injus- 
tice. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Eaton  had  authority  to 
agree,  that  this  country  should  restore  Hamet  to  his  throne. 
Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Barron  had  special  instructions  of  any 
sort,  though  the  latter  had  a  general,  discretionary  direction 
of  the  business  ;  but  Eaton  had  authority,  at  least  twice  con- 
firmed by  supplying  him  on  two  occasions  with  money  or 
stores  during  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  to  procure  Ha- 
met's  cooperation,  and  when  that  cooperation  was  solicited, 
it  was  understood,  that  the  Pashaw  and  Eaton  should  assault 
Tripoli  by  land  (see  Barron's  letter  of  March  22,  1806) 
and  a  naval  force  by  sea.^  It  looks  very  little  like  an 
equal  cooperation  for  one  party  to  make  a  peace,  and  to 

three 'hundred  dollars  for  each  mate  and  supercargo,  and  one  hundred 
Spanish  dollars  for  each  seaman  so  wanting.  And  it  is  agreed,  that 
prisoners  shall  be  exchanged  in  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  their 
capture  ;  and  that  the  exchange  may  be  effected  by  any  private  indi- 
vidual legally  authorized  by  either  of  the  parties. 

"  Art.  17.  Enemies  of  the  U.  States  not  to  sell  prizes  in  Tripoline 
ports :  but  Americans  may,  &c. 

''Art.  18.  Disputes  to  be  settled  by  the  American  consul. 

*' Art.  19.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  kill  or  wound  a 
Tripoline ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  Tripoline  shall  kill  or  wound  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  country  shall  take  place, 
find  equal  justice  shall  be  rendered,  the  consul  assisting  at  the  trial ; 
and  if  any  delinquent  shall  make  his  escape,  the  consul  shall  not  be 
answerable  for  him  in  any  manner  whatever. 

"Art.  20.    Persons  dying  intestate,  &c.    Validity  of  wills. 

**  Done  at  Tripoli,  in  Barbary,  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five ;  corresponding  with  the 

sixth  day  of  the  first  month  of  Rabbia  1220. 

"TOBIAS  LEAR. 
*^  In  witness  whereof,  we^  with  the  heads  of  our  regency,  subscribe 

it. 
'<  Given  at  Tripoli,  in  Barbary,  the  sixth  day  of  the  first  month 

of  Rabbia  1220 ;   corresponding  with  the  fourth  day  of   June 

1805. 

«[l.  s.]  JUSUF  CARAMALLY,  Bashaw,  &.C. 

*  See  Letter  of  Barron  to  Hamet^  dated  March  1805. 
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leave  the  other  party  half  way  on  the  expedition  with  no 
other  resource  than  to  get  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  fly 
out  of  the  country  to  save  his  life.  Nay  more,  the  United 
States  engaged  to  use  all  their  influence  to  induce  Hamet  to 
quit  the  territories  of  Derne.'*'^     America  had  all  the  advaii- 

*  "  To  the  People  of  the  United  States  of  Amencct, 

•*  It  is  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  reigning  Pashaw  of  Tri- 
poli, Joussouf,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  our  father  and 
elder  brother  and  by  my  exile,  who  came  next  in  succession.  Driven 
by  his  impious  and  cruel  usurpation  I  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  I 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Mameluke  beys,  who  gave  me  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  military  service.  Reposing  in  the  security  of 
peace,  I  had  ceased  to  repine  for  the  loss  of  my  throne,  and  regretted 
only  the  lot  of  my  unhappy  subjects,  doomed  to  the  yoke  of  my  cruel 
and  tyrannical  brother. 

"  It  waff  at  this  epoch,  that  the  arrival  of  General  Eaton  gave  me 
hopes  of  better  fortune ;  and  though  I  could  not  tell  what  were  his 
powers,  I  trusted  to  the  faith  of  a  great  people,  of  whom  he  was  the 
ostensible  representative,  and  threw  myself  into  his  arms.  We  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  at  Alexandria,  a  copy  of  which  is  among  the  papers  of 
Commodore  Barron,  in  the  custody  of  his  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Deni-' 
son.  This  treaty  not  only  stipulates  the  recovery  of  the  throne  for 
me,  but  also  includes  several  advantageous  articles  for  the  United 
States,  for  which  General  Eaton  will  be  my  voucher.  Ought  I  then  to 
suppose,  that  the  engagements  of  an  American  agent  would  be  dfe* 
puted  by  his  constituent  government  ?  I  cannot  suppose,  that  a  gen- 
tleman has  pledged  towards  me  the  honour  of  his  country  on  purpose 
to  deceive  me. 

"  General  Eaton  and  myself,  with  our  joint  followers,  had  already 
advanced  six  hundred  miles  into  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  and  a  general 
defection  had  seized  my  brother's  army,  all  things  prepared  the  pro- 
tected of  America  to  be  hailed  sovereign  of  his  usurped  throne.  At 
this  juncture,  a  peace  is  concluded,  in  which  a  throne,  acquired  by 
rapine  and  murder,  is  guarantied  to  its  usurper,  and  I,  the  rightful 
sovereign,  the  friend  and  ally  of  America,  am  left  unprovided  for.  No 
article  in  my  favour,  no  provision  for  me  and  my  family,  and  no  re- 
muneration for  the  advantages  I  had  forgone,  in  trusting  to  American 
honour.  I  am  left  in  Syracuse,  with  thirty  dependants,  on  the  pit- 
tance of  two  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  no  prospect  of  future 
establishment.  What  with  expenses  of  my  retinue,  &c.  &c.  I,  a  sove- 
reign prince,  am  now  reduced  to  the  pension  of  150  cents  per  day. 

"I 
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tages  of  this  cooperation,  and  they  were  considerable,  as  we 
shall  see  from  the  letters  of  Bainbridge,  Barron  and  Lear. 

•  "I  believe  the  Pashaw  is  very  desirous  of  peace,  and  has  great 
apprehensions  of  the  intended  nttnck,  and  was  a  negotiation  to  be 
attempted,  I  think  it  very  probable,  that  it  would  succeed,  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  attack  might  have  as  great  an  effect  as  the 
attack  itself,  and  should  the  attack  prove  unsuccessful,  he  will  no 

doubt  continue  in  demanding  a  considerable  sum." "  The  Pa- 

shaw  is  now  very  attentive  upon  your  transactions  with  his  brother 
in  Alexandria.  A  camp  is  going  against  Derne.  Give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  I  found  your  plan  with  the  Pashaw's  brother  very 
vast,  and  that  you  sacrifice  ^^our  prisoners^  lives  here  in  case  of 
success." 

From  Barron,  May  18,  1805. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  this  cooperation,  1  cannot 
reject  the  belief,  that  it  has  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  reign- 
ing Pasha w,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  our  friends  in  the  affair  at  Derne,  and  the  capture  of  that 
place,  will  have  their  influence  and  dispose  him  to  moderate  his 
pretensions,  and  to  think  seriously  of  peace." 

"  I  must,  here,  observe  that  Mr.  Eaton,  whose  generosity  I  cannot 
sufficiently  praise,  has  assisted  me  from  his  own  finances ;  else  hard, ' 
indeed,  had  been  my  lot. 

"  When  the  usages  of  ages  have  accustomed  men  to  the  government 
of  one,  the  right  of  a  throne  enters  into  the  system  uf  human  thoijghts, 
and  that  usage  must  have  its  rights  like  others. 

**  In  this  situation,  I  appeal  to  the  virtue,  generosity  and  candour  of 
the  people  and  government  of  America.  I  trust  that  a  brave  and  free 
nation  will  interest  itself  in  behalf  of  a  fallen  prince,  who  has  trusted 
to  its  national  honour  and  good  faith.  I  trust  the  government  will 
take  my  case  into  consideration,  and  at  least  send  me  back  to  Egypt, 
indemnified  for  those  comforts,  lost  by  uniting  my  fortune  to  theirs : 
and  I  am  confident  the  American  people  will  feel  for  the  misfortunes 
of  one,  who  has  fought  in  the  united  cause  of  their  interest  and  his 
own  right. 

"HAMET  PASHAW, 

"  Son  of  AH  Pashaw  CaramalH  of  Tripoli. 
**  Syracuse,  Sept.  1, 1805." 
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Again  from  Lear,  June  6,  1805. 

"  I  found  that  the  heroic  bravery  of  our  few  countrymen  at  Derne, 
and  the  idea  that  we  had  a  large  force  and  immense  supplies  at 
that  place,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Pashaw." 

Whether  Hamet's  conduct  and  influence  were  equal  to  the 
expectations  of  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  employed  as  an  instrument ;  and  we  think  as  little, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  our  squadron  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  that  time  considerable,  the  60,000  dollars  could 
have  been  better  employed  than  in  purchasing  a  peace  with 
Sidi  Joussouf.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  lives  of  the  Ame- 
rican prisoners  (consisting,  unfortunately,  of  the  whole  crew 
of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  lost  on  the  rocks)  were  in  the 
slightest  danger. 

The  American  flag  was  again  hoisted  in  Tripoli,  in  June 
1805.  By  article  3d  of  the  treaty,  Sidi  Joussouf  agreed  to 
release  Hamet's  wife  and  children,  as  soon  as  the  Pashaw 
should  withdraw  from  his  territories.  As  we  have  already 
said,  Hamet  went  ofl*  with  Eaton,  but  his  family  were  de- 
tained in  Tripoli.  This  appeared  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
compact.      In   Mr.  Lear's   letter   of  July   5,   1805,  to  the 

secretary  of  state,  he  observes  :    "  At  4  p.m.  Mr.  N 

came  off*  with  the  seal  of  the  Pashaw  to  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles, but  with  a  condition,  that  time  should  be  allowed  for 
the  delivery  of  the  wife  and  family  of  his  brother."  This 
condition  does  not  appear  in  any  official  instrument,  nor  was 
its  meaning,  at  all  understood,  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Davis, 
American  consul  at  Tripoli  in  May  1807.  This  officer, 
having  demanded  the  family  of  Hamet,  according  to  the 
treaty,  and  at  that  time  detained  fwo  years  beyond  the  stipu- 
lation, was  shown,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Sidi 
Dghies,  a  secret  article,  signed  the  day  of  the  treaty,  by 
which  Joussouf  was  allowed  four  years  to  restore  his  bro- 
ther's family.  As  we  have  never  seen  any  reason  given,  why 
this  article  was  added  to  the  treaty  or  not  communicated, 
we  shall  insert  the  whole  at  length,  together  with  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Davis's  letter,  of  June  2,  1807. 

VOL.  II.  50 
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^^  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  7th  ultimo,  and  on  the  10th  com- 
municated to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  my  orders,  relative  to 
the  execution  of  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty.  He  expressed  some 
surprise  at  the  demand,  and  instantly  handed  me  the  secret  article, 
(of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  a  copy)  and  promised 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  pashaw.  He  said 
it  was  so  strange,  that  his  master  supposed,  there  must  be  some 
misunderstanding,  that  every  hody  knew  the  opposition,  which  was 
made  to  that  article  on  the  part  of  the  pashaw,  even  in  the  form  it 
stood,  and  that  my  government  must  he  convinced  that  time  had 
not  lessened  the  difficulties,  annexed  to  its  execution.  That  it  ap- 
peared very  inconsistent  for  me  to  present  assurances  of  our  friend- 
ship, while  I  came  to  violate  the  most  sacred  article  of  our  trea- 
ty."— ^^  At  half  past  nine  P.  M.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  castle,  where 
we  found  the  divan  assembled,  when  my  orders  were  again  made 
known,  and  each  in  his  turn  offered  his  comments  on  the  secret 
article,  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  the  pashaw  addressed 
himself  to  me,  and  requested  my  opinion  on  the  line  of  conduct  he 
ought  to  pursue  ;  that  he  had  strong  reasons  for  wishing  to  retain 
the  family,  and  that  he  had  justice  on  his  side.  I  told  his  excellen- 
cy, that  I  could  foresee  no  possible  ill,  which  could  result  to  him 
from  their  immediate  delivery,  hot  that  his  retention  of  them  would 
do  us  considerable  injury,  that  our  treaty  was  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  our  public  faith  pledged  in  their  behalf,  that  his  brother 
had  cooperated  with  us,  and  to  deceive  him  in  such  a  tender  point 
was  to  disgrace  us  as  a  nation. 

^^  He  asked  if  I  would  certify^  that  the  treaty  had  been  ratified, 
to  which  I  consented,  provided  he  would  execute  the  third  article. 
He  replied  that  the  acts  of  no  individual  should  again  involve  him 
with  us,  and  that  the  wishes  of  our  government  should  be  complied 
with.  I  thanked  him,  and  informed  him,  that  the  wife  of  the  bey 
and  the  other  married  sister  were  permitted  to  remain,  at  which 
the  divan  expressed  much  satisfaction. 

^^  On  the  13th  I  waited  on  the  minister  to  learn,  when  they  would 
be  ready  to  embark,  and  requested  that  their  slaves,  effects,  &c. 
would  not  be  withheld,  to  which  he  consented.  I  told  him  that  I 
now  had  a  favour  to  solicit,  which  was,  that  some  establishment 
should  be  made  for  the  children.  He  assured  me  that  he  had 
made  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  release  them,  that  the 
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bey  was  much  disposed  to  do  something  for  the  mother  and  brothers 
of  bis  wife,  and  in  order  that  no  discontent  might  remain  on  our 
part,  he  would  engage  that  they  should  be  provided  for,  and  that 
he  would  give  something  handsome  towards  it  himself.  I  told  him 
that  he  should  not  lose  by  his  liberality,  and  that  the  expenses,  he 
had  incurred,  would  be  remunerated  him  by  the  United  States. 
The  exact  amount  of  his  sacrifices  will  be  ascertained,  and  I  shall 
trust  to  his  excellency  the  President  to  make  good  my  assurances." 

The  secret  article,  never  communicated  to  the  American 
government,  is  in  these  words : 

— "  Whereas  his  excellency  the  pashaw  of  Tripoli  has  well 
grounded  reasons  to  believe,  if  the  wife  and  children  of  his  brother 
should  be  delivered  up,  immediately  on  his  leaving  his  (the  pashaw's) 
dominions,  as  expressed  in  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
pashaw  of  Tripoli  on  the  4th  day  of  the  present  month,  that  he, 
the  said  brother,  would  engage  in  new  operations  of  hostility 
against  him  to  the  disturbance  of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  do- 
minions; and  the  said  United  States  being  willing  to  evince  their 
good  disposition  to  preserve  the  said  treaty  with  sincerity,  and  that 
tranquillity  should  be  secured  in  the  dominions  of  the  said  pashaw, 
do  hereby  agree  to  a  modification  of  the  said  article  of  the  treaty, 
aforesaid,  so  that  the  term  of  four  years^  from  the  conclusion  of 
said  treaty,  shall  be  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  engagement  of 
the  pashaw  to  deliver  to  his  brother  his  wife  and  children,  during 
which  time  the  said  brother  is  to  give  evident  proofs  of  his  peace- 
ful disposition  towards  the  pashaw,  and  of  his  determination  not  to 
disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  dominions.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal,  at  Tripoli,  in  Barbary,  this  fifth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ia\e. 

"TOBIAS   LEAR, 
"  Commmissioner  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 

[l.  s.]  concluding  a  peace  with  the  pashaw  of  Tripoli." 

This  transaction  brings  us  to  a  close  of  our  relations  with 
Tripoli.* 

*  Sidi  Joussouf,  so  often  mentioned,  was  in  1805,  according  to  the 
Spanish  traveller  Ali  Bey,  about  40  years  old,  with  a  handsome  face, 
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TUNIS. 

There  has  been  littlt  variety  in  our  relations  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States  ; — the  agents  of  this  government  have  been  re- 
ceived with  but  one  salutation, — give,— -give.  The  prodigal 
treaty,  made  with  Algiers  in  1795,  and  a  stipulation  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute,  have  proved  a  great  hindrance  in  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  other  Regencies  ;  the  Turkish  pashaws 
never  failing  to  take  advantage  of  every  argument  or  circum- 
stance, and,  in  the  matter  of  making  a  bargain,  are,  perhaps, 
not  excelled  by  any  persons  in  the  world.  They  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  traders,  and  not  always  on  a  large  scale,  em- 
ploying either  exaction,  or  haggling  to  scrape  together  all  the 
money  within  their  reach,  that  article  being  the  representa- 
tive of  every  thing  in  the  East.  In  this  work  they  are  very 
successful.  The  people  of  those  ancient  countries  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  great  sagacity,  penetration,  and  an  un- 
common knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  is  well  shown 
in  the  remarks,  scattered  throughout  many  of  the  beautiful 
tales,  that  have  been  translated  from  the  Eastern  languages. 

In  one  respect  Tunis  will  ever  be  viewed  with  a  peculiar 
feeling — the  first  place,  as  we  turn  to  the  East  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Africa,  where  we  find  the  Turks  still  encamp- 
ed* among  the  remarkable  ruins  of  ancient  times ;  occupying 

endowed  with  considerable  talent  and  tolerably  acquainted  with  Italian 
— fond  of  pomp  and  majesty,  behaving  with  dignity,  and  yet  in  an 
agreeable  and  polished  manner. 

*  We  have  used  in  the  text  a  celebrated  expression,  applied,  we  be- 
lieve by  Gibbon,  to  the  Turks,  and  we  may  perhaps  attribute  to  this 
phrase  some  of  the  feeling,  that  prevails  in  regard  to  them  among  the 
Christian  nations.  The  Turks  are  usually  considered  as  intruders  in 
Europe,  but  they  established  themselves  there  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the  people,  who  hold  this  lan- 
guage ; — ^by  the  sword.  They  are  called  barbarians.  They  are  not 
so  much  so  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Russian,  and,  perhaps,  a 
small  portion  of  the  Austrian  population.  They  have  in  Europe  two 
beautiful  cities  (Constantinople  and  Adrianople,  particularly  the  latter.) 
They  understand  many  curious  and  beautiful  manufactures,  particu- 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities,  known  in  history.  From  amidst  the  traces  of  the  de- 
solations of  the  northern  races  of  men,  polished  nations  have 
arisen,  but  not  only  the  singular  fertune  has  attended  the 
Turk  of  having  been  in  possession,  for  several  centuries,  of  the 
most  precious  remains, — of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  art  on  the  three  continents,  but  the  fatal  and  peculiar 
consequence  has  followed  this  dominion,  of  blighting  and  ef- 
fectually staying,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  growth 
and  progress  both  of  population  and  civilization.  In  ex- 
change, though  the  remuneration  to  mankind  can  hardly  be 
called  a  sufficient  one,  we  have  the  delight  and  advantage  of 
beholding  those  ruins  in  their  original  freshness  and  purity  ; 
for  they  owe  their  dilapidations  to  time  or  to  an  occasional 
war ; — the  Turk,  himself,  adding  but  to  the  picturesque  ef- 
fect of  the  scene.  No  civilized  people  have  intervened  to 
disturb  the  chain  of  thought  and  association,  and,  even,  if  not 
to  leave  their  own  ruins  on  the  ground, — at  least,  to  have 
built  palaces  and  cathedrals  by  the  side  of  temples  and  tri- 
umphal arches. 

The  ruins  of  Greece  and  of  Asia,  therefore,  awaken  very 
different  emotions  from  those  of  Italy,  and,  on  that  account, 
possess  an  interest,  which  the  modern  states  in  the  latter 
country  have  entirely  effaced.  In  Rome  in  almost  the  same 
street  may   be   seen   the   Pantheon  and   St.  Peter's ;— two 

larly  in  silk,  and  they  have  long  enjoyed  an  extensive  commerce  with 
England,  France,  Austria  and  some  of  the  Italian  states.  For  four 
centuries  they  have  held  a  diplomatic  station  in  Europe,  and  have 
constantly  exchanged  ambassadors  with  the  most  powerful  nations. 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  therefore,  they  merit  the  same  attention 
and  treatment  as  any  other  people.  As  to  the  fidelity,  with  which 
they  have  observed  treaties,  the  Russians,  at  least,  can  reproach  them 
with  nothing  on  that  head.  The  Crimea,  we  imagine,  can  furnish 
quite  as  profligate  and  bloody  scenes  as  Poland.  But  the  great  objec- 
tion to  the  Turks  is  that  they  make  no  progress  in  civilization.  This 
objection  is  not  strictly  founded  in  fact.  At  periods  of  their  history 
they  have  made  a  decided  progress ; — they  are  now,  undoubtedly,  in 
a  state  of  comparative  decay,  but  not  more  so  than  the  Spaniards 
or,  perhaps,  even  the  Italians. 
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ages,-— two  races  of  civilized  men,  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion at  the  same  moment ;  but  at  Athens,  there  has  been  no 
modern  architect  to  build  a  cathedral  more  spacious  and 
splendid  than  the  Parthenon.  On  the  contrary,  the  mind 
goes  directly  back  to  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  traveller 
owes  this  luxury  and  enjoyment  to  a  race  of  men,  at  times, 
the  terror  or  scourge,  always  the  detestation  of  Europe,  and 
whose  government,  we  admit,  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, to  the  improvement  of  man,  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
necessarily  contains  within  its  own  bosom  a  canker,  that  gra- 
dually consumes  it.  But  classical  associations,  a  strong  and 
natural  sympathy,  arising  from  the  same  faith,  reasons  of  a 
religious  nature,  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  flowing  directly  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Re- 
velation, and  ancient  prejudices,  derived  from  the  traditions 
of  the  crusades,  most  fully  account  for  the  sort  of  unsparing 
aversion  and  disgust,  in  which  the  Turks  are  regarded.  Ne- 
vertheless, they  are  a  calumniated  race.  A  feudal  people, 
they  possess  many  of  the  virtues,  for  which  those  times 
were  eminent  in  Europe,  now  held  in  such  high  estimation 
as  to  be  termed  chivalric.  They  are,  too,  a  manly  people, — 
they  are  endowed  with  a  singular  fidelity  of  character,  and 
a  pure  sense  of  honour  ; — none  can  exceed  them  in  the  care 
and  exactness,  with  which  they  perform  their  religious  rites, 
the  faith,  truly,  of  a  false  prophet ; — and,  if  we  may  speak 
of  the  lesser  virtues,  all  travellers  have  borne  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  their  manners.  In  the 
decoration  of  their  houses,  in  their  taste  for  the  precious 
stones,  and  in  the  science  of  cookery,  among  the  wealthiest 
classes,  they  have  fully  attained  the  perfection  of  a  refined 
and  polished  society.  We  speak  now  of  the  legitimate 
Turkish  character,  such  as  it  is  found  in  the  old,  settled  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  where  the  government  is  tolerably 
steady  and  regular. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  be- 
fore adjusting  the  only  treaty  ever  made  with  Tunis,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  with  the  Bey  on  a  commercial  point, — recipro- 
city of  commerce.     The  Carthaginians  may  well  have  pre- 
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sumed  to  enter  upon  that  controversy.  Joel  Barlow,  Con- 
sul General  at  Algiers,  employed,  in  1797,  a  French  trader 
by  the  name  of  Famin,  at  Tunis,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Bey  for  the  protection  of  our  ships,  but  it  contained  an 
article  ^in  substance  throwing  the  trade  into  foreign  hands), 
the  senate  very  properly  refused  to  ratify.  In  1798,  Wil- 
liam Eaton  was  appointed  consul  to  Tunis,  and  James  L. 
Cathcart  at  the  same  time  to  Tripoli.  These  individuals 
were  au(horized  to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  offensive  ar- 
ticle. They  arrived  in  Tunis  in  March  '98,  but  Mr.  Cath- 
cart soon  after  leaving  it,  the  business  fell  into  Mr.  Eaton's 
hands.  The  Bey  would  not  agree  to  an  alteration,  because 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  the  one  proposed  as 
a  substftu*e  by  the  consul,  was  a  thing,  he  said,  he  could 
never  ascertain  on  account  of  the  distance  and  other  difficul- 
ties. He  was  willing  to  alter  the  rate  of  duties  to  any  sum, 
but  he  chose  to  have  soroe(h!ng  fixed  and  certain.  There 
was,  also,  a  dispute  about  salutes,  it  being  (he  custom  of  these 
corsairs  to  demand  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  for  every  gun  fir- 
ed as  return.  This  was  not  only  an  expense  to  the  United 
States,  but  considered  as  a  species  of  tribute.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Bey  reraa.ked — 

"  '  However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  you,  tQ  me  it  is  important. 
Fifteen  barrels  of  powder  will  furnish  a  cruiser  which  may  capture 
a  prize  and  net  roe  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.' 

"  We  told  him  the  concession  was  so  degrading  that  our  nation 
would  not  yield  to  it:  both  justice  and  honour  forbade;  and  we 
did  not  doubt  but  the  world  would  view  the  demand  as  they  would 
the  concession. 

"  '  You  consult  your  honour,'  said  he, '  I  ray  interest ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  save  your  honour  in  this  instance,  give  me  Mty  barrels  of 
powder  annually,  and  I  will  agree  to  the  alteration.'  We  replied, 
that  we  should  not  expend  a  thought  upon  a  proposition  which 
aimed  at  making  us  tributary.  We  would  agree  to  pay  him  for 
the  powder  he  burned  in  the  salute.  He  turned  to  the  Sapitapa, 
and  said,  in  Turkish:  'These  people  are  Cheribeenas ;  they  are 
so  hard  there  is  no  dealing  with  them.'  (Cheribeenas  are  mer- 
chants from  the  confines  of  Persia.)" 
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He  was  offered  10,000  dollars  instead  of  the  regalia. — He 
said  "  no,  they  were  the  usance,  and  he  should  neither  abate 
or  commute."  In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  difficulties  ap- 
pear to  have  been  removed,  and  the  treaty  was  finally  sign- 
ed, the  only  transaction  of  the  kind  the  United  States  are 
likely  to  have  with  Tunis.*     This  Regency  is  the  only  one, 

*  [translation.] 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  the  greatest,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  Ottoman  nation  who  reign  upon  the  earth,  our  most 
glorious  and  most  august  emperor,  who  commands  the  two  lands  and 
the  two  seas,  Selim  Kan,  the  victorious,  son  of  the  sultan  Moustafa, 
whose  realm  may  God  prosper  until  the  end  of  ages,  the  support  of 
kings,  the  seal  of  justice,  the  emperor  of  emperors. 

"The  most  illustrious  and  most  magnificent  prince,  Hamouda  Pa- 
cha, bey,  who  commands  the  Odgiak  of  Tunis,  the  abode  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  most  honoured  Ibrahim  Dey,  and  Soliman,  aga  of  the 
janissaries,  and  chief  of  the  divan,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  Odgiak ; 
and  the  most  distinguished  and  honoured  President  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  most  distinguished  among  those 
who  profess  the  religion  of  the  Messiah,  of  whom  may  the  end  be 
happy. 

"We  have  concluded  between  us  the  present  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship,  all  the  articles  of  which  have  been  framed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Joseph  Stephen  Famin,  French  merchant  residing  at  Tu- 
nis, charg6  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  which  stipu- 
lations and  conditions  are  comprised  in  twenty-three  articles,  written 
and  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubtof  their  contents, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  contravened. 

"Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a  perpetual  and  constant  peace  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  magnificent  pacha,  bey  of  Tu- 
nis ;  and  also  a  permanent  friendship,  which  shall  more  and  more  in- 
crease. 

"  Art.  2.  Persons  and  property  of  either  party,  on  board  enemy 
vessels,  &c. 

"  Art.  3.  Enemy  goods  on  board  vessels  of  either  party,  free. 

"Art,  4.  Passports,  &c. 

**  Art.  5.  Merchant  vessels  under  convoy,  to  pass  on  the  word  of 
the  commander. 

"Art.  6.  If  a  Tunisian  corsair  shall  meet  with  an  American  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  shall  visit  it  with  her  boat,  she  shall  not  exact  any 
thing,  under  pain  of  being  severely  punished.    And,  in  like  manner,  if 
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that  has  sent  an  ambassador  to  this  country.  He  came  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  obtaining  the  restoration  of  three 

a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United  States  shall  meet  with  a  Tunisian  mer- 
chant vessel,  she  shall  observe  the  same  rule.  In  case  a  slave  shall 
take  refuge  on  board  of  an  American  vessel  of  war,  the  consul  shall 
be  required  to  cause  him  to  be  restored ;  and  if  any  of  their  prisoners 
shall  escape  on  board  of  the  Tunisian  vessels,  they  shall  be  restored  ; 
but  if  any  slave  shall  take  refuge  in  any  American  merchant  vessel, 
and  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  vessel  has  departed  with  the  said  slave, 
then  he  shall  be  returned,  or  his  ransom  shall  be  paid. 

'*  Art.  7.  Passports  for  prize  vessels  purchased.   Consular  bill  of  sale. 

"  Art.  8.  Provisions  for  vessels  in  port.  Repairs.  Unloading  car- 
goes, &c.     Wages  of  labourers. 

"  Art.  9.  Vessels  wrecked  to  be  assisted,  &c.     Salvage. 

"  Art.  10.  Vessels  attacked  near  forts  to  be  defended.  Enemies 
not  to  pursue  from  port. 

"Art.  11.  When  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  enter  the  port  of  Tunis,  and  the  consul  shall  request  that  the 
castle  may  salute  her,  the  number  of  guns  shall  be  fired  which  he 
may  request ;  and  if  the  said  consul  does  not  want  a  salute,  there  shall 
be  no  question  about  it. 

"But  in  case  he  shall  desire  the  salute,  and  the  number  of  guns 
shall  be  fired  which  he  may  have  requested,  they  shall  be  counted,  and 
returned  by  the  vessel  in  as  many  barrels  of  cannon  powder. 

"  The  same  shall  be  done  with  respect  to  the  Tunisian  corsairs,  when 
they  shall  enter  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

"Art.  12.  When  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  come  within 
the  dependencies  of  Tunis,  to  carry  on  commerce  there,  the  same  re- 
spect  shall  be  paid  to  them  which  the  merchants  of  other  nations  en- 
joy ;  and  if  they  wish  to  establish  themselves  within  our  ports,  no  op- 
position shall  be  made  thereto,  and  they  shall  be  free  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  interpreters  as  they  may  judge  necessary,  witliout  any 
obstruction,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  other  nations,  and  if  a 
Tunisian  subject  shall  go  to  establish  himself  within  the  dependencies 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall  be  treated  in  like  manner. 

"  Art.  13.  If,  among  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  there  shall  be  found  subjects  of  our  enemies,  they  shall  not  be 
made  slaves,  on  condition  that  they  do  not  exceed  a  third  of  the  crew; 
and  when  they  do  exceed  a  third,  they  shall  be  made  slaves:  the  pre- 
sent article  only  concerns  the  sailors,  and  not  the  passengers,  who 
shall  not  be  in  any  manner  molested. 
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Tunisian  vessels,  taken  off  Tripoli  in    1806,  by  the  Ameri- 
can blockading  squadron.     He  succeeded  in  bis  mission. 
We  here  terminate  the  account  of  our  relations  with  the  Bar- 

"  Art.  14.  A  Tunisian  merchant,  who  may  go  to  America  with  a 
vessel  of  any  nation  soever,  loaded  with  merchandise  which  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  shall  pay  duty  (small  as  it  is)  like 
the  merchants  of  other  nations  ;  and  the  American  merchants  shall 
equally  pay  for  the  merchandise  of  their  country,  which  they  may  bring 
to  Tunis  under  their  flag,  the  same  duty  as  the  Tunisians  pay  in 
America. 

"But  if  an  American  merchant,  or  a  merchant  of  any  other  nation, 
shall  bring  American  merchandise  under  any  other  flag  be  shall  pay 
six  percent,  duty :  in  like  manner  if  a  foreign  merchant  shall  bring 
the  merchandise  of  his  country  under  the  American  flag,  he  shall  also 
pay  six  per  cent. 

•  "Art.  16,  The  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  Stafes, which  shall 
cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Gouletta,  or  any  other  port  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  same  anchorage,  for  entry  and 
departure,  which  French  vessels  pay,  to  wit :  seventeen  piasters  and 
a  half,  money  of  Tunis  for  entry,  if  they  import  merchandise  ;  and  the 
same  for  departure,  if  they  take  away  a  cargo  ;  but  they  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  anchorage  if  they  arrive  in  ballast,  and  depart  in  the 
same  manner. 

"  Art.  17.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to  es- 
tablish a  consul  in  the  dependencies  of  the  other ;  and  if  such  consul 
does  not  act  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  country,  like  others, 
the  government  of  the  place  shall  inform  his  government  of  it,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  be  changed  and  replaced  ;  but  he  shall  enjoy,  as  well 
for  himself  as  his  family  and  suite,  the  protection  of  the  government ; 
and  he  may  import  for  his  own  use  all  his  provisions  and  furniture, 
without  paying  any  duty ;  and  if  he  shall  import  merchandise,  (which 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  do)  he  shall  pay  duty  for  it. 

"Art.  18.  Consuls,  &c.  w^X  answerable  for  debts  of  others,  &c.  un- 
less bound  in  writing. 

"Art.  19.  Effects  of  persons  dying  intestate,  &c. 

"  Art.  20.  The  consul  judge  of  disputes  between  citizens,  &c. 

"  Art.  21.  If  a  citizen  or  subject  of  one  of  the  parties  shall  kill, 
wound,  or  strike,  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,justice  shall  be  done 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  offence  shajl  be  com- 
mitted :  the  consul  shall  be  present  at  the  trial ;  but  if  any  offender 
shall  escape,  the  consul  shall  be  in  no  manner  responsible  for  it. 

"  Art.  22.  Civil  disputes  to  be  tried  in  presence  of  the  consul,  &c. 
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bary  powers.  They  were  truly  dismal  and  discouraging  in  the 
beginnibg.  We  had  all  the  appearance  of  playing  the  part,  on 
that  eoast,  of  one  of  the  lesser  European  powers.     But  at  a 

"Art.  23.  War  not  to  take  place  until  a  demand  and  refusal  of  jus- 
tice.    In  case  of  war,  one  year  allowed  to  citizens,  &c. 

"  The  agreements  and  terms  above  concluded  by  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  shall  be  punctually  observed,  with  the  will  of  the  Most 
High :  and  for  the  maintenance  and  exact  observance  of  the  said 
agreements,  we  have  caused  their  contents  to  be  here  transcribed,  in 
the  present  month  of  Rebia  Elul,  of  the  Hegira,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twelve,  corresponding  with  the  month  of  August,  of  the 
christian  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

"  The  Aga  Soliman's  signature  and         [l,  s.] 
"  Ibrahim  Dey's  signature  and  [l.  s.] 

"  The  Bey's  signature  and  [l.  s.] 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  we  annex  our  names  and  the  consular  seal  of 
the  United  States.  Done  in  Tunis,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  the  christian  era  one  thousand  seven  hundred  aud 
ninety-nine,  and  of  American  independence  the  twenty-third. 

"WILLIAM  EATON. 
"JAMES  LEANDER  CATHCART." 
"  Whereas  certain  alterations  in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship, 
of  August  1797,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bashaw  and  Bey 
of  Tunis,  were  agreed  upon  and  concluded,  between  his  highness  Sidi 
Mahnioud,  the  Bey,  and  S.  D.  Heap,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United 
States  at  Tunis,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  by  the  articles  in  the  words  following, 
to  which  are  annexed  the  altered  articles,  as  they  were  in  the  treaty 
before  the  alterations  : 

"  Art.  6 — as  it  now  is.  If  a  Tunisian  corsair  shall  meet  with  an 
American  vessel,  and  shall  visit  it  with  her  boat,  two  men  only  shall 
be  allowed  to  go  on  board,  peaceably',  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  being 
American,  who,  as  well  as  any  passengers  of  other  nations  they  may 
have  on  board,  shall  go  free,  both  them  and  their  goods ;  and  the  said 
two  men  shall  not  exact  any  thing,  on  pain  of  being  severely  punished. 
In  case  a  slave  escapes,  and  takes  refuge  on  board  an  American  vessel 
of  war,  he  shall  be  free,  and  no  demand  shall  be  made  either  for  his 
restoration  or  for  payment. 

"  Art.'  1 1 — as  it  now  is.  When  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United  States 
shall  enter  the  port  of  the  Gouletta,  she  shall  be  saluted  with  twenty- 
one  guns,  which  salute  the  vessel  of  war  shall  return,  gun  for  gun 
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time  when  it  was  hardly  known  in  this  country,  that  we 
possessed  a  navy,  our  commerce  was  conducted  in  the  Me- 
diterranean without  molestation,  or  even  the  apprehension  of  it. 

only,  and  no  powder  will  be  given,  as  mentioned  in  the  ancient  elev- 
enth article  of  this  treaty,  which  is  hereby  annulled. 

^'  Art.  12 — as  it  now  is.  When  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
come  within  the  dependencies  of  Tunis  to  carry  on  commerce  there, 
the  same  respect  shall  be  paid  to  them  which  the  merchants  of  other 
nations  enjoy ;  and  if  they  wish  to  establish  themselves  within  our 
ports,  no  opposition  shall  be  made  thereto  ;  and  they  shall  be  free  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  interpreters  as  they  may  judge  necessary, 
without  any  obstruction,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  if  a  Tunisian  subject  shall  go  to  establish  himself  within 
the  dependencies  of  the  United  States  he  shall  be  treated  in  like  man- 
ner. If  any  Tunisian  subject  shall  freight  an  American  vessel,  and 
load  her  with  merchandise,  and  shall  afterwards  want  to  unload,  or 
ship  them  on  board  of  another  vessel,  we  shall  not  permit  him,  until 
the  matter  is  determined  by  a  reference  of  merchants,  who  shall  de- 
cide upon  the  case,  and  after  the  decision,  the  determination  shall  be 
'  conformed  to. 

**  No  captain  shall  be  detained  in  port  against  his  consent,  except 
when  our  ports  are  shut  for  the  vessels  of  all  other  nations,  which 
may  take  place  with  respect  to  merchant  vessels,  but  not  to  those  of 
war. 

"  The  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  nations,  respectively,  Tuni- 
sians and  Americans,  shall  be  protected  in  the  places  where  they  may 
be,  by  the  officers  of  the  government  there  existing  ;  but,  on  failure  of 
such  protection,  and  for  redress  of  every  injury,  the  party  may  resort 
to  the  chief  authority  in  each  country,  by  whom  adequate  protection 
and  complete  justice  shall  be  rendered.  In  case  the  government  of 
Tunis  shall  have  need  of  an  American  vessel  for  its  service,  such  ves- 
sel being  within  the  regency,  and  not  previously  engaged,  the  govern- 
ment shall  have  the  preference,  on  its  paying  the  same  freight  as  oth- 
er merchants  usually  pay  for  the  same  service,  or  at  the  like  rate,  if 
the  service  be  without  a  customary  precedent. 

"  Art.  14 — tis  it  now  is.  All  vessels  belonging  to* the  citizens  and  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  freely  trade  with  the  subjects  and  inhabit- 
ants.thereof,  on  paying  the  usual  duties  which  are  paid  by  other  most 
favoured  nations  at  peace  with  the  regency.  In  like  manner,  all  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis 
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The  system,  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Corsair  States,  has 
done  the  greatest  honour  to  the  government,  as  well  as  to 
those  brave  and  skilful  men,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  it. 

shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  freely  trade  with  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  thereof,  on  paying 
the  usual  duties  which  are  paid  by  other  most  favoured  nations  at 
peace  with  the  United  States. 

"  Concluded,  signed  and  sealed  at  the  palace  of  Bardo,  near  Tunis, 
the  24th  day  of  the  moon  jumed-teni,  in  the  year  of  the  Uegira  1239, 
corresponding  with  the  24th  of  February  1824,  of  the  christian  year 
and  the  48th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
the  same,  nevertheless,  for  the  final  ratification  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"  S.  D.  HEAP,  Charge  d'Affaires.        [l.  s.] 
«  SIDI  MAHMOUD'S  signature  and    [l.  s.]" 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

RELATIONS  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATES. 

All  Spanish  America  on  Continent  emancipated — Spain^  Assyrian  mO' 
narchy  of  modern  times — Dismemberment  awakens  melancholy  re- 
flections—  Writers  too  sanguine  in  regard  to  free  governments — 
JVorth  American  Revolution  excited  extravagant  hopes — Difference 
between  liberty  and  independence — England  early  had  a  project  to 
emancipate  South  America — Miranda — Jesuits — Cooperation   of 
United  States  sought — Letters  of  Miranda  to  Hamilton — Plan  for 
emancipation — France^  a  similar  scheme — 1808,  beginning  of  revo- 
lution— Oppressions  of  the  colonies — Lord    Wellitigton  ordered  to 
Spain  instead  of  South  America — Napoleon'* s  designs  on  that  conti- 
nent— Instructions  to  his  agent — Ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  natives 
^^Buenos  Ayres  made  most  rapid  progress — Agents  sent  secretly  by 
United  States — Alarmed  by  movements  of  France  and  England — 
Transactions  of  this  government  with  that  continent — Agents  from 
South  America  in  this  country — Not  received — Typac  Amaru — Ac- 
count of  revolution  in  different  provinces — Great  vicissitudes  as  well  as 
cruelties — Manifests  of  independence — Negotiations  of  colonies  with 
mother  country — Different  motives  in  commencing  revolution — Re- 
port of  House  of  Representatives  on  negotiation — Ministers  appoint- 
ed— Obstacles  to  progress  of  revolution — Old  Spaniards  held  all  offi- 
ces— All  the  capital — Nobility — Different  races  of  men — Present 
state  of  republics — General  boundaries — Spain  protests  feebly  against 
recognition — Appeals  to  Holy  Alliance — Declaratio7i  of  England — 
Treaties  with  Colombia  and  Guatimala — Congress  of  Panama — Ac- 
count and  discussion  of  that  important  business — Never  held — Gene- 
ral remarks  on  intercourse  with  South  America — Present  state  of  di- 
plomatic relations — Brazil — Diplomatic  relations. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  the  Indies  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
there  still  exists  entire  but  a  small  remnant,  composed  of  the 
islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  a  portion  of  ^St.  Domingo. 
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On  the  main  land,  the  vast  possessions  of  Spain  are  now 
wholly  emancipated  ; — the  Vice  Royalties  of  Mexico,  La 
Plata,  Peru,  and  New  Granada  and  the  Captain  Generalships 
of  Chili,  Caraccas  and  Guatimala  have  been  merged  or  moul- 
dered into  the  Republics  of  Peru,  Chili,  Mexico,  Colombia, 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  federation  of  the  centre  of 
America.  « 

This  fatal  dismemberment  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  of 
modern  times  cannot  be  viewed  but,  in  some  sort,  with  me- 
lancholy feelings.  Whether  the  imagination  is  fascinated  and 
bewildered  by  the  splendid  phraseology  of  the  court  of 
Castillo  and  Arragon, — by  the  former  extent  of  her  posses- 
sions, spreading  over  the  largest  as  well  as  the  best  portion 
of  the  globe,  kingdoms  constituting  her  colonies  ; — by  the 
romantic  enterprizes  and  achievements  of  Cortes  in  Mexi- 
co, of  Pizarro  in  Peru,  the  first  European  adventurers,  that 
penetrated,  with  success,  into  the  Cordilleras  of  the  new 
world, — by  the  relation  of  the  countless  treasures,  found  in 
those  countries  ; — by  the  expeditions,  undertaken  in  search 
of  the  "  golden  region,"  a  mysterious  territory,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  Andes,  and  holding  the  same  rank  in  the 
fabulous  history  of  modern  times  as  that  of  the  golden  fleece 
of  antiquity  ; — or  by  a  sort  of  uncertain,  undefined  impres- 
sion, that  has  always  existed  concerning  the  wealth  of  the 
mines  of  South  America  ; — at  any  rate,  these  considerations 
have  imparted  a  charm  and  interest  to  this  continent,  all 
must  have  deeply  felt. 

Many  writers,  looking  at  the  single  relation  of  colony  and 
metropole,  have  expressed  surprise,  that  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  states  should  have  been  so  long  de- 
layed, and  have  been  betrayed  into  hasty  and  unreasonable 
complaints,  that  colonies,  all  over  the  world,  did  not  imme- 
diately aspire  to  the  distinction  and  privilege,  long  ago  as- 
serted and  obtained  by  the  northern  portion  of  this  hemis- 
phere. There  are,  undoubtedly,  certain  accidents,  or  events 
that  exercise  a  general,  indirect  influence,  either  in  hasten- 
ing, or  retarding  the  developement  of  a  great  political  change  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  revolution  is   substantially  efifected  by  the 
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character  and  condition  of  the  people,  concerned  in  the  en- 
terprize.  In  the  modern  (much  less  in  the  Spanish)  sense  of 
the  term,  the  United  States  were  never  colonial,  and  the 
moment  they  discovered  a  disposition. in  the  mother  country 
to  reduce  them  to  this  condition,  to  restrict  their  commerce 
in  a  harsh,  jealous  manner,  they  began,  at  once,  a  war  of 
petitions,  resolutions  and  town  meetings,  which  ended,  as  all 
such  things  must  do  with  a  people  of  their  character  and  of 
that  of  the  mother  country,  in  a  conflict  of  a  very  different 
description; — ^it  was,  in  substance  a  war  for  commercial  free- 
dom, but  in  that  circumstance  may  be  discerned  the  germ 
and  principle  of  all  their  rights.  The  anglo-Americans 
would  not  have  endured  for  one  brief  month  the  insults, 
vexations  and  oppressions,  to  which  the  Spanish  Americans 
have  submitted  for  three  hundred  years.  Their  revolution, 
therefore,  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  similar  undertakings, 
only  for  the  single  consideration,  that  it  led  to  a  dismember- 
ment. At  least,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  example  of  this 
portion  of  the  continent  exercised,  during  the  last  century, 
no  sort  of  influence  on  the  southern,  where,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time,  a  discouraging  apathy  and  hopeless  lethargy 
prevailed.     Even   if  there   were  discontents,*  disaffection, 

*  There  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  notice  Miranda  and  his  cause 
attracted  in  England,  even  at  an  early  period,  in  the  political  Herald 
and  Review  for  the  year  1785. 

"The  flame  kindled  in  North  America,"  says  the  writer  in  that 
work,  "  as  was  foreseen,  has  made  its  way  into  the  American  domin- 
ions of  Spain.  That  jealousy,  which  confined  the  appointments  of 
government  in  Spanish  America  to  native  Spaniards,  and  established 
other  distinctions  between  these  and  their  descendants  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic,  has  been  a  two  edged  sword  and  cut  two  ways. 
If  it  has  hitherto  preserved  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  those  parts,  it  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  a  deep  resentment  among  the  people.  Conferences 
are  held,  combinations  are  formed  in  secret  among  a  race  of  men 
whom  we  shall  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  Spanish  Provincials. 
The  example  of  North  America  is  the  great  subject  of  discourse  and 
the  grand  object  of  imitation.  In  London,  we  are  well  assured,  there 
is,  at  this  moment,  a  Spanish  American  of  great  consequence  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  aspires  to  the  glo- 
ry of  being  the  deliverer  of  his  country." 
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and  occasionalij  obscure  plots,  briefly  and  easily  stifled  with 
the  biood  of  a  few  unfortunate  victims,  the  people,  at  large, 
neither  sought  for  liberty,  nor  possessed  any  accurate  notions 
respecting  their  situation. 

But  the  position  of  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  main  ear- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  some  European  statesmen,  ac- 
tuated, probably,  by  any  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  fashion 
them  into  republics.  The  object  was  either  political  or 
commercial,  though,  we  think  it  likely,  the  revolution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  part,  one  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  acted  on  that  occasion,  may  have  suggested  the 
magnificent  project  of  accomplishing  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America.  The  British  ministry  seriously  entered 
upon  this  business  in  the  year  1790,  at  the  time  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  Spain,  respecting  Nootka  Sound.  No  govern- 
ment was  better  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  subduing 
rebellious  colonists,  or  would  be  less  grieved,  that  a  similar 
calamity,  from  which  they  themselves  still  suffered  both  loss 
and  mortification,  should  befall  Spain.  It  is  possible  that 
General  Miranda,  who  has  figured  in  so  many  revolutions, 
may  have  been  the  author  of  the  scheme,  though  the  British 
government,  from  the  experience  they  possessed,  needed 
very  little  prompting  in  regard  to  that  matter.  Several  of 
the  Jesuits,  expelled  from  the  Spanish  settlements  and  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  were  invited  to  London  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  both  to  give  information,  and  take  a  part  in  the  opera- 
tion. Though  an  accommodation  was  shortly  after  effected 
with  Spain,  assurances  were  given  to  Miranda  and  the 
Jesuits,  of  whom  the  Spaniard,  Don  Pablo  Gusman  was  one, 
that  the  liberation  of  South  America  would  still  be  kept  in 
view  by  the  ministry. 

In  1792  the  republican  rulers  in  France,  who  spared  no 
continent  in  their  projects  for  fraternity  and  emancipation, 
entered,  with  zeal  and  vivacity,  into  an  engagement  to  ac- 
complish the  same  object  we  have  just  mentioned,  though 
urged  to  undertake  the  enterprize  by  different  motives. 
The  proposition  was  originally  communicated  by  Brissot  to 
Dumourier  (commanding  the  French   armies  in  the  Neth- 
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erlandS)  with  whom  Miranda  was  serving)  in  the  following 
terms ; — "  Spain  is  ripe  for  liberty,  her  government  is  re- 
suming its  preparations.  We  must,  therefore,  undertake 
our  own  to  naturalize  liberty  there.  This  revolution  should 
be  commenced  both  in  European  and  American  Spain.  The 
fate  of  this  last  revolution  depends  on  a  single  man  ;  yon  re- 
vere and  esteem  him ;  it  is  Miranda.  He  will  soon  bring 
to  reason  the  turbulent  whites  in  the  colonies,  and  will  be- 
come the  idol  of  the  men  of  colour.  How  easy  to  excite  a 
rebellion  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  How  easy,  with 
twelve  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  now  at  St.  Domingo,  and 
with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  brave  mulattoes,  to  invade  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  name  of  Miranda  is  worth  an  army.** 
This  enterprize  was  also  abandoned  on  account  of  the  dis- 
couraging views  presented  by  Miranda,  himself,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  other  affairs.  In  1797  the  aid  of  Great  Britain 
was,  a  second  time,  invoked  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  and,  as  it  would  appear,  in  quite  a  grave  and 
imposing  manner  ;  proposals  being  formally  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  emissaries  from  Mexico  and  other  Spanish  provinces, 
assembled  at  Paris,  the  substance  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  following  abstract : 

"  The  first  article  states,  that  the  Hispano- American  colonies, 
having*,  for  the  most  part,  resolved  to  proclaim  their  independence, 
were  induced  to  address  themselves  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  confidence,  she  would  not  refuse  them  that  assistance, 
which  Spain,  herself,  in  the  midst  of  peace  had  not  declined  ex- 
tending to  the  British  colonies  in  America  ; — 

"  The  second  article  stipulates  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  sterling, 
which  South  America  would  pay  to  Great  Britain  for  the  assistance 
required ; — 

"  The  third  article  states,  the  amount  of  the  British  force  which 
was  deemed  requisite  ; — 

"  The  fourth  article  it  is  proper  to  present  in  the  words  of  the 
document  itself.  '  A  defensive  alliance  formed  between  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  South  America  is  so  recommended 
by  the  nature  of  things,  by  the  geographical  situation  of  the  three 
countries,  by  the  productions,  wants,  character,  habits  and  manners 
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of  the  three  nations,  that  it  is  impossihle,  it  should  not  long  con- 
tinue, especially  if  care  is  used  to  consolidate  it  by  an  analogy  in 
the  political  form  of  the  three  governments ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  wisely  conceived ;  we  may  even  say 
with  confidence,  it  is  the  only  hope  that  remains  for  liberty,  auda- 
ciously insulted  by  the  detestable  maxims,  avowed  "by  the  French 
republic,  and  the  only  mode  of  restraining  the  destroying  and  deso- 
lating ambition  of  the  French  system.' 

"  The  fifth  relates  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  South  America. 

"  The  sixth  stipulates  the  opening  of  the  navigation  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  the  is.thmus  of  Panama,  as  well  as 
by  the  lake  of  Nicaraguay  and  the  guaranty  of  its  freedom  to  the 
British  nation.  ' 

'^  The  seventh  concerns  the  arrangement  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  difierent  parts  of  South  America  itself,  proposed  to  b6 
left  on  its  present  fooling,  till  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  continent  can  arrange  the  terms  of  their 
union. 

"  The  eighth  points  to  some  project  to  be  devised  of  a  connexion 
between  the  bank  of  England  and  those  of  Lima  and  Mexico  for 
the  purposes  of  mutual  support,  and  of  giving  England  the  advan- 
tage of  that  command  of  the  precious  metals,  which  the  country, 
supplying  them,  might  have  it  in  its  power  to  yield. 

"  The  ninth  and  tenth  articles  relate  to  the  project  of  alliance 
between  South  America  and  the  United  States.  The  principal  points 
are  the  ceding  to  the  United  States  of  the  Floridas,  the  Mississippi 
being  proposed  as  the  most  advisable  boundary  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  stipulation  of  a  small  military  force  from  the  an- 
glo-Americans  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  independence. 

^^The  eleventh,  respecting  the  islands,  states  the  plan  of  resign- 
ing all  those,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  excepting  only  Cu- 
ba, the  possession  of  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  situation 
of  the  Havana,  commanding  the  passage  from  the  Gulph  of  Mex- 
ico." 

General  Miranda,  having,  at  the  request  of  the  individuals, 
embarked  in  this  business,  repaired  to  London,  had  several 
conferences  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  relation  to  the  terms,  we  have 
extracted,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  ministry  were 
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disposed  to  enter,  without  delay,  into  the  scheme.  At  least, 
the  following  parts  of  letters  from  Miranda  (if  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  them)  furnish  some  evidence  of  this  fact, 
and  also  of  a  proposed  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  written  in  April  and  October  1798,  and 
are  addressed  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 

"  This  will  be  delivered  to  you,  my  dear  and  respectable  friend, 

by  my  countrymaD  Don  ,  the  bearer  of  despatches  of  the 

greatest  importance  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  moment  of  our  emancipation  is  arriving,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  liberty  on  the  whole  American  continent  is  confid- 
ed to  our  care  by  Providence.  The  only  danger,  I  foresee,  is  the 
introduction  of  French  principles,  that  poison  liberty  in  its  cradle, 

and  will  in  the  end  destroy  your  own." Again — "  Your  wishes 

are  in  some  degree  fulfilled,  since  it  is  here  agreed,  that  the  English 
troops  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  land  operations ;  the  naval 
force  will  be  English,  while  the  troops,  employed  on  shore,  will  be 
American.  Every  arrangement  is  made,  and  we  only  wait  for  the 
decision  of  your  President  to  depart  instantly." 

The  following  letter  from  General  Hamilton  purports  to 
be  an  answer  to  the  first  of  Miranda,  just  recited  ;  we  can-* 
not  answer  for  its  genuineness. 

HAMILTON   TO   MIRANDA. 

"  New- York,  August  22,  1798. 

"  Sir — 1  have  lately  received  by  duplicates,  your  letter  of  the  6 
of  April,  with  a  postscript  of  the  9th  of  June.  The  gentleman, 
you  mention  in  it,  has  not  made  his  appearance  to  me,  nor  do  I 
know  of  his  arrival  in  this  country ;  so  that  I  can  only  divine  the 
object  from  the  hints  in  your  letter. 

"  The  sentiments  1  entertain  in  regard  to  that  object,  have  been 
long  since  in  your  knowledge,  but  1  could  personally  have  no  par- 
ticipation in  it,  unless  patronized  by  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  my  wish,  that  matters  had  been  referred  for  a  coop- 
eration in  the  course  of  this  fall,  on  the  part  of  this  country  ;  but 
that  can  now  scarce  be  the  case.  The  winter,  however,  may  mature 
the  project,  and  an  effectual  cooperation  by  the  United  States  may 
take  place.  In  this  case,  1  shall  be  happy  in  my  official  station  to 
be  an  instrument  of  so  good  a  work. 
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<^  The  plao,  ia  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  a  fleet  of  Great  Britain, 
an  army  of  the  United  States ; — a  government  for  the  liberated  ter- 
ritories, agreeable  to  both  the  cooperators,  but  about  which  there^ 
probably  will  be  no  difficulty.  To  arrange  the  plan,  a  competent 
authority  to  some  person  here  from  Great  Britain,  is  the  best  ex- 
pedient Your  presence  here  will  in  this  case  be  extremely  es- 
sential. 

"  We  are  raising  an  array  of  12,000  men.  General  Washington 
has  resumed  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  armies.  I  am  appointed 
second  in  command. 

"  With  esteem  and  regard,  &c. 

"A.  HAMILTON." 

There  is,  also,  another  letter,  about  the  same  time  and  of 
similar  import,  to  General  Knox.  In  was  proposed,  that  the 
United  States  should  furnish  10,000  land  troops,  but  as 
President  Adams  did  not  transmit  an  immediate  answer,  the 
measure  was  postponed.  When  war  was  again  declared,  af- 
ter the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  British  government  set  about 
organizing  an  armament  directed  against  South  America,  to 
the  command  of  which  Sir  Home  Popham  was  appointed  ;— — 
The  expedition  of  Whitelocke  to  Buenos  Ay  res  and  of 
Crawford  to  Chili  formed  part  of  the  general  project.  The 
results  of  these  operations  were  all  unfortunate,  in  which  re- 
mark we  may  fully  include  Miranda's  own  hasty  enterprize 
from  this  country  in  1806  to  Caraccas.  But  England 
was,  far  indeed,  from  being  discouraged  and  thrown  off 
the  course  by  these  severe  and  numerous  failures  and  de- 
feats. In  the  summer  of  1808  a  large  force  was  assembled 
at  Cork  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transferred  to  America,  but  the  sudden 
and  general  revolution  in  Spain  gave  another  direction  to  its 
destination.  From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  apparent,  that, 
for  eighteen  years,  England  had  been  meditating  a  plan  to 
effect  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year  1808,  which  may  be 
considered  the  true  aera  of  Spanish  American  emancipation. 
Since  Philip,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.  ascended  tho 
throne  of  Spain  in  17Q0,  that  country  has  been  little  else 
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than  a  province  of  France.  The  baneful  consequences  of 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  were  well  foreseen  at  the  time, 
and  from  it  sprung  one  of  the  most  general  and  disastrous 
wars,  by  which  Europe  has  been  desolated.  For  the  last 
century,  Great  Britain  has  been  at  war  with  France  nearly 
half  that  number  of  years.  And  Spain,  all  the  time  afford* 
ing  the  full  aid  of  her  influence,  resources  and  supplies,  has 
been  seen  entering  into  the  fight  towards  the  middle  of  it, 
fpesh  and  cool,  and  quietly  selecting  the  spot,  where  the. 
blow  could  be  best  planted.  But  on  the  other  side,  England 
bearing  this  form  of  attack  with  patience,  and  never  ignorant 
of  the  quarter,  whence  it  proceeded,  has  long  been  on  the 
watch  for  a  fair  opportunity  to  turn  on  a  disguised  and  in- 
sidious foe.  Before  the  independence  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  no  one  thought  of  liberating  half  a  hemisphere 
at  a  single  dash  of  the  pen.  Great  Britain  would  not,  at 
that  period,  have  undertaken  it  on  account  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  example,  and  every  body  was  surprised  that 
iSpain,  with  a  whole  continent  of  colonies  on  her  feeble  hands, 
should  have  engaged  in  a  war,  that  has  been  literally  sowing 
ft  whirlwind  for  herself.  In  the  emancipation  of  South 
America,  the  obvious  and  uncommon  advantages  presented 
themselves  to  the  watchful,  grasping  and  aspiring  policy  of 
England,  of  distressing  and  embarrassing  Spain,  despoiling 
tier  of  almost  the  last  remnant  of  her  commerce,  and  forcing 
fin  entrance  for  English  trade  and  manufactures,  into  new 
find  extensive  markets,  from  which  the  wasting^  relentless 
system  of  the  laws  of  the  Indies  scrupulously  excluded  them. 
Spain,  confined  to  the  Peninsula,  would  have  been  but  a 
feeble  ally  of  France;  and  South  America,  opened  to  Eng- 
land, speedily  would  have  become  one  of  her  best  customers, 
and  amply  repaid  the  expenses  of  her  prodigal  wars  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  whole  coast  of  Spanish  America  was  sealed  and 
manacled  with  the  hand  and  grasp  of  an  inquisitor ; — it  was 
really  as  inaccessible  as  the  fabulous  valley  of  the  Dorado ; — 
and  as  in  that  case,  it  was  natural  enough  for  Europeans  to 
imagine  that,  if  it  could  once  be  approached,  wealth  would 
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be  foand  as  abundant.  This  impression  will  in  time,  no 
doubt,  be  fully  realized,  but  for  far  different  reasons,  than  as 
being  the  seat  of  rich  mines.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years^ 
sinee  this  land  of  promise  disclosed  itself  to  the  vision  of  the 
great  English  minister,  and  so  curiously  and  happily  are  the 
relations  of  government  and  commerce  interwoven  and 
blended,  that  every  endeavour,  made  to  secure  an  opening 
for  British  trade  or  manufactures,  has  been  one  step  taken 
towards  the  introduction  of  opinions  and  subjects  Of  enquiry 
imbued  with  a  slight  degree  of  liberality,  and  partaking  of 
that  sort  of  character  and  influence,  which,  eventually,  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  well  regulated  government. 
Commerce  has  truly  become  an  apostle,  a  missionary,  that 
scatters,  throughout  the  globe,  the  seeds  of  liberty  ; — the 
surest,  safest  advocate  that  can  be  employed, — it  appeals  to 
the  interest  of  men, — it  inculcates  the  desire  to  obtain,  to 
accumulate ;  to  learn  and  maintain  those  rights,  that  advance 
and  protect  the  industry  of  men,  and  thus  are  laid  the  most 
solid  and  durable  foundations  of  free,  refined  and  accomplish- 
ed States. 

Till  1808  or  ^10  indifference  and  apathy  prevailed  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  relation  to  their  civil  rights  and 
political  institutions.  We  do  not  seek  for  the  evidence  of 
this  observation  in  the  repeated  failures  of  foreign  expedi- 
tions, undertaken  to  South  America  ;  they  may  be  accounted 
for  from  causes  entirely  disconnected  with  the  condition  of 
the  country ;  but  golden  opportunities,  presented  of  late  years 
with  almost  every  season  for  emancipation,  were,  yet,  neg- 
lected with  a  perseverance,  that  not  only  awakened  indigna- 
tion, but  raised  just  and  alarming  doubts  of  the  capacity  of 
these  communities  for  freedom.  So  extreme,  so  discourag- 
ing was  the  ignorance,  or,  perhaps,  the  sluggishness  of  the 
colonies,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  fal- 
tering, tottering  gait  of  the  mother  country.  The  traditions 
of  ancient  power  and  greatness,  the  tales  of  the  exploits  of 
the  "  conquisatori,"  appeared  to  stand  in  the  place  of  solid 
authority,  of  a  firm,  stable  government.  No  one  will  say, 
that  all  the  plans,  proposed  for  liberation,  were  either  judi- 
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cious  or  skilfully  adjusted.  In  general,  they  were  conceived 
and  arranged  by  a  few  South  Americans,  either  of  disaffected 
dispositions,  or  imbued  with  sentiments  far  too  liberal  and 
enlightened  for  the  atmosphere  of  their  country.  The  cause 
of  legitimate,  free  government  has,  perhaps,  been  little  bene- 
fitted in  any  age  or  state  by  the  labours  and  endeavours  of 
such  persons.  For  the  most  part,  they  appear  on  the  scene 
of  life,  confounded  and  entranced  by  gay  and  bright  visions 
of  liberty, — -by  an  absence  of  practical  knowledge,  too  often 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  men  of  a  philosophical,  inquisi- 
tive temperament,  born  and  bred  under  arbitrary  govern- 
ments,— or  unhappily  with  feelings  and  dispositions,  corrupt- 
ed and  distorted  by  the  gall  and  wormwood,  forced  into  the 
system  by  personal  mortification  and  disappointment.  The 
first  open  steps  toward  emancipation,  in  most  cases  attended 
with  fatal  Consequences,  have  been  taken  by  individuals  of 
this  description.  But  where  something  more  than  mere  in- 
dependence is  needed,  where  it  is  necessary  to  regenerate 
the  people,  as  well  as  reform  the  government,  what  Lord 
Chatham  said  of  confidence,  is  equally  true  of  liberty ;  <^  it  is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth."  What  if  La  Sainte  guillotine  is 
led,  to  the  tune  of  '^  la  carmagnole,"  through  every  town  ! 
What  if  a  priest  hangs  at  every  lamp  cord  !  This  is  not  free- 
dom. And  the  only  thing  we  can  say  with  tolerable  com- 
posure in  the  dejection  of  the  moment  is,  that  in  this  ex- 
treme, dreadful  excitement  and  fermentation,  this  stirring  up 
and  mingling  together  all  sorts  of  elements  and  ingredients, 
from  every  vein  and  course  of  society,  the  talents  of  all  men 
are  stretched  and  strained  to  the  very  highest ;  and  by  this 
violent,  inflammatory  process,  good  ultimately  will  be  pro- 
duced. To  purify  the  national  sewers,  full  of  filth,  stagnant 
for  centuries,  the  exertions  of  great  intellect,  not  of  great 
virtues,  are  required.  These  are  transitions  necessarily  ac- 
companied with  domestic  insurrections  and  civil  wars  ;  and 
as  liberty  is  said  to  expire  under  a  military  governmefnt,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen,  that  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment is  often  one  of  the  phases  or  conditions  of  society  in  its 
progress  towards  freedom. 
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The  attempt  hj  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  subjugate  Spain 
led  to  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  The  con- 
nexion between  this  cause  and  effect  is,  at  once,  apparent, 
but  it  did  not,  probably,  occur  to  the  British  ministry,  in 
ordering  Lord  Wellington  to  proceed  to  the  Tagus,  instead 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  they  were  taking  the  most  effec- 
tual measures  possible  for  the  liberation  of  one  country  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  other.  The  year  1808  is,  there- 
fore, properly  the  sera  of  Spanish  American  independence, 
a  year  remarkable  for  the  general  insurrection  of  Spain,  and 
for  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  in  which  Charles  IV.  transferred 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  all  his  rights  and  titles  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."^  The  reader  will  observe, 
that  this  transfer  included  the  colonies  in  South  America,  a 
stipulation  by  no  means  nominal,  for  measures  were  speedily 
adopted  by  the  French  to  obtain  actual  possession  of  them. 
Napoleon,  compelled  to  relinquish  his  foothold  in  Louisiana, 
was  turning  southward,  and  with  the  Andes  and  all  South 
America  before  him,  had  little  cause,  indeed,  to  repeat  the  sub- 
lime regret,  uttered  by  a  great  conqueror  of  antiquity.  This 
splendid  project,  however,  by  no  means  impeaches  the  sound- 
ness of  an  opinion,  entertained  by  that  accomplished  states*, 
man,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  regard  to  the  subjugation  of  Spain, 
for  the  emancipation  of  South  America  by  the  French  could 
have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  But  that  a  liberation 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  Spanish  plot  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  extracts  of  secret  instructions  given  by 

*  yVe  insert  the  first  article  of  this  infamous  bargain,  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  diplomatic  curiosities  extant :  "  His  Majesty  the  King 
Charles  having  had,  during  his  life,  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  fixed  in  the  principle,  that  the  acts  of  a 
sovereign  should  be  directed  to  no  other  end,  and  observing  that  the 
actual  condition  of  the  kingdom  can  lead  only  to  dissensions,  the  more 
fatal  as  factions  already  divide  his  own  family,  has  determined  to  cede* 
as  he  does  cede  by  the  present  writing,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  all 
his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  as  the  only  person 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  can  restore  and  maintain  order." 

VOL.  II.  53 
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"  Joseph  JVapoleon  to  the  commhsary  or  principal  agent ^  appointed 
hy  him  at  Baltimore^  (^M.  Desmolard)  and  to  the  others^  who^fumi$hed 
with  his  orders^  have  gone  to  Spanish  America  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
volutionizing ity 

^^  The  object  these  agents  are  to  aim  at,  for  the  present  is  no 
other,  than  that  of  manifesting  to,  and  persuading  the  Creoles  of 
Spanish  America,  that  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty  has  solely  io 
view  the  giving  liberty  to  a  people,  enslaved  for  so  many  years, 
without  expecting  any  return  for  so  great  a  boon,  other  than  the 
friendship  of  the  natives,  and  the  commerce  with  the  harbours  of 
both  Americas  ;  that  to  render  South  America  free  and  independent 
from  Europe,  his  said  majesty  offers  all  the  necessary  assistance  of 
troops  and  warlike  stores,  having  agreed  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America  to  accommodate  him  therewith.  Every  commissary 
or  agent  in  chief,  being  acquainted  with  the  district,  to  which  he 
is  deputed,  and  also  with  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  proper  persons,  to  give  them  the  needful 
instructions  for  persuading  the  people,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
the  advantages  they  will  derive  from  throwing  off  the  European 
yoke.  He  will  make  them  observe  that  large  sums  will  remain 
and  circulsfte  in  the  American  provinces,  by  suspending  the  profuse 
remittances  which  are  continually  making  to  Spain,  and  that  their 
.commerce  will  be  increased  and  their  ports  be  open  to  all  foreign 
nations.  He  will  dwell  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  them 
from  the  freedom  of  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  all  those 
objects,  at  present,  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  saffron,  hemp,  flax,  olives,  vines,  &c.  the  benefit  that 
will  accrue  to  them  from  the  establishment  of  manufactures  of 
every  sort,  the  great  satisfaction  and  advantages  of  abolishing  the 
monopolies  of  tobacco,  gunpowder,  stamps,  &c.  To  obtain  all 
which  with  facility,  the  people,  being  for  the  greatest  part  bar- 
barous, the  agents  ought  to  be  solicitous  to  render  themselves  ac- 
ceptable to  the  governors,  intendants,  curates  and  prelates.  They 
will  spare  no  expense  nor  any  ^ther  means  of  gaining  their  good 
will,  especially  that  of  the  ecclesiastics,  on  whom  they  are  to  pre- 
vail to  urge  and  persuade  the  penitents,  when  they  come  to  con- 
fess, that  they  stand  in  need  of  an  independent  government,  that 
they  must  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  as  that  which  now 
presents  itself,  and  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  affords  them, 
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who,  thejr  are  to  make  the  people  helieve,  is  sent  hy  God  to  chas- 
tise the  pride  and  tyranny  of  monarchs,  and  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin., 
admitting  of  no  pardon,  to  resist  God's  will.  They  will  also  re- 
mind the  Indians  circumstantially  of  the  cruelties  the  Spaniards  em- 
ployed in  their  conquests,  and  the  infamies  they  committed  towards 
their  legitimate  sovereigns,  by  dethroning  them  ;  by  taking  away 
their  lives  or  enslaving  thefH.  They  will  direct  the  people's  at- 
tention to  the  superior  talents  of  the  many  neglected  Creoles  and 
people  of  merit, .contrasted  with  the  European  public  officers  and 
ecclesiastics,  which  will  make  apparent  the  hardships  they  suffer, 
and  will  enable  them  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  talents  and 
merits  of  the  Creoles  and  those  of  the  European  officers.  They 
will  set  before  their  eyes  the  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  Spanish  America,  the  comforts,  which  those  Americans  enjoy, 
their  progress  in  commerce,  agriculture  and  navigation,  and  the 
pleasure  of  living  free  from  the  European  yoke,  and  being  left 
solely  to  their  patriotic  and  elective  government. 

^^  My  agents  will  refrain  from  declaiming  against  the  inquisition 
or  the  church,  and  in  their  conversations,  rather  insist  upon  the 
necessity- of  that  holy  tribunal  and  on  the  usefulness  of  the  clergy. 
Upon  the  insurrectional  standards  or  banners  is  to  be  inscribed  the 
motto,  ^  Long  live  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  Religion,  and 
perish  the  bad  government.' '' 

It  will  not  be  expected  from  us  to  give  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  this  business,  though  we  shall  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  an  extract,  from  a  remonstrance  of  the  Ameri- 
can deputies  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  August  1811,  contain- 
ing a  relation  of  the  periods  and  immediate  causes  of  the 
revolution  in  the  different  provinces. 

'^  In  Carraccas  the  invasion  of  the  Andalusian  provinces  by  the 
French,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Central  Junta  gave  rise  to  the 
revolution  ;  in  which,  without  any  effusion  of  blood,  the  authorities 
were  deposed  on  the  19th  of  April  1810,  and  a  Supreme  Junta  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  province,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  its  existence  and  guard  its  security^  as  fully  expressed  in  the 
proclamation  then  issued,^^ 

*^  In  Buenos  Ayres  the  purport  of  the  same  news  communicated 
by  viceroy  Cisneros  and  his  calling  together  a  congress  in  order  to 
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adopt  measures  of  precaution  on  the  25th  of  May  1810  prodaced  a 
provisional  junta,  till  a  congress  was  formed  of  all  the  deputies  of 
the  provinces.' 

"  —  'In  New  Grenada  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Corregidor 
£1  Socorro,  by  causing  his  troops  to  fire  on  the  unarmed  citizens, 
of  whom  eight  were  killed,  occasioned  the  first  movement  on  th« 
3d  of  July  1810;  the  immediate  consequences  of  which  were  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Corregidor  and  his  satellites.' 

t'  —  Hn  Santa  Fe  de  BogoliL  a  private  individual  passed  by  the 
shop  of  an  European,  who  insulted  him  with  words  injurious  to  the 
Americans  in  general ;  and  parties,  siding  with  the  principals  in  the 
quarrel,  produced  dissensions  and  gave  rise  to  the  eventual  creation 
of  a  junta  on  the  2d  July  1810.' 

^' '  The  offensive  measures  of  the  governor  of  Carthagena,  and 
the  odious  divisions  he  attempted  to  sow  between  the  Europeans 
and  Americans,  ended  in  a  provisional  junta  on  the  18th  August 
1810.' 

'^ '  In  Chili  the  people  were  so  much  roused  and  irritated  by  the 
arbitrary  acts  and  extraordinary  violations  of  governor  Carrasco 
(afterwards  tried  at  home  fur  his  conduct)  that  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  command,  and  a  junta  was  con- 
sequently ci'eated  on  the  18th  September  1810.' — ^A  singular  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  this  was  the  only  junta  the  government  of  Spain 
ever  acknowledged. 

"*  In  Mexico  the  arrest  of  viceroy  Iturrigaray  on  the  15th  Sep- 
tember 1808,  executed  by  a  faction  of  Europeans,  excited  a  strong 
rivality  between  the  latter  and  the  Americans,  which  spread 
gradually  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  death  of  several  Ameri- 
cans and  the  arrest  of  others  transfused  still  greater  irritation 
amongst  the  latter,  which  added  to  the  impolitic  measure  of  vice- 
roy Venegas,.  carving  out  rewards  and  distinctions  for  the  authors 
and  accomplices  of  the  European  faction,  produced  a  revolt  in  the 
town  of  Dolores  on  the  14th  September  1810,  which  soon  extend- 
ed to  the  whole  country.' " 

An  extreme  variety  of  fortune  has  attended  the  arms  of 
the  revolution  party,  from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
tili  1822,  when  the  only  places  on  the  continent,  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalists  were  Porto  Cabello  in  Venezuela  and 
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the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  New  Granada. — Peru  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  seat  of  royal,  and  Venezuela  of  re- 
publican principles.  This  war  for  independence  has  differed 
from  that  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  that  have  marked  its 
progress,  the  disjointed  manner,  in  which  it  has  been  carried 
on,  the  shocking  cruelties  committed  by  both  parties ;  but  it 
has  partaken  much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  conflict. 
Here  the  revolution  was  a  general  concern,  conducted  by  an 
organized  confederacy  for  the  whole  country  and  for  a  specific 
object; — on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  Colonies  have  con* 
tended  separately  with  a  singular  variety  of  fortune,  never 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  government,  usually  without 
even  the  advantage  of  any  concert  or  previous  arrangement, 
and  without  any  single  and  general  purpose  ;  some  provinces, 
proposing  merely  to  retain  the  government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  monarch,,  others  to  establish  at  once  a  republic. 

Great  Britain,  having  embarked  with  Spain  in  the  war 
against  France,  necessarily  withheld  the  aid  and  influence, 
(she  was  once  disposed  to  lend)  from  colonies,  contending 
against  her  ally,  the  parent  state.  The  advantages  derived 
from  engaging  France  in  the  fatal  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula 
were,  perhaps,  foreseen  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  now  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  so  entirely  was  all  public  notice  of  the  concerns 
of  the  colonies  dropped  by  England,  that  in  1810  the  Junta 
had  the  madness,  even,  to  declare  a  war  against  Venezuela. 
And  the  British  minister,  in  1811,  having  made  an  attempt 
to  procure  from  the  Cortes,  assembled  in  Cadiz,  the  benefit 
of  a  free  trade  to  the  South  American  provinces,  the  Con- 
sulado,  or  board  of  trade,  immediately  adopted  and  published 
the  following  declaration  : 

"  That  a  free  trade  with  the  American  Provinces  would  work  a 
ruin  greater  than  that,  which  Spain  then  experienced — that  those, 
who  were  desirous  of  establishing  it  were  impostors,  deserving  of 
exemplary  punishment  and  perpetual  banishment — that  the  politi- 
cal existence  of  Spain  depended  on  this  question — that  the  names 
of  those,  who  proposed  so  disastrous  a  measure,  ought  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  that  they  might  be  mentioned  by  distant  agea 
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with  the  indignation,  they  justly  merited — that  Spain  would  be  ru- 
ined and  made  the  tool  of  foreigners — that  her  merchants  and 
manufacturers  being  destroyed,  she,  herself,  would  lose  all  free- 
dom,— that  in  short  this  commerce  would  be  subversive  of  order, 
morality,  religion  and  society.'' 

We  shall  now  speak  more  particularly  of  the  transactions 
of  this  government  with  the  new  states,  though  we  believe 
it  proper  and  necessary  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Provinces,  when  the  attention  of  this  coun- 
try was  first  directed  to  them,  and  of  the  principal  relations 
or  connexions  they  had  held  with  the  European  powers.  It 
will  be  observed  that  at  the  date  of  the  first  intercourse  of 
this  republic  with  South  America,  neither  freedom  nor  inde- 
pendence were,  by  any  means,  new  topics  there.  All  men 
of  liberal  sentiments  and  just  notions  of  polity  viewed  with 
interest  and  indignation  the  abuses,  to  which  the  Spanish 
colonies  had  long  been  subjected, — the  neglect  of  the 
mines, — the  prohibition  to  teach  the  liberal  arts  and  scien- 
ces,^ restricting  education  to  the  learning  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, the  absurd  philosophy  of  the  ancient  schools  and  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence, — the  most  gross  and  inexo- 
rable monopoly  of  commerce  by  the  roetropole,  making  it 
even  death  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  colonies  to  trade  with  a 
foreigner — and  a  monopoly,  equally  severe  and  wicked,  by 
the  Spaniards  of  old  Spain  of  all  offices,  both  in  the  church 
and  of  a  civil  or  military  character,  though  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Indies,  Americans  were  equally 
Entitled  to  hold  them.  Since  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards 
one  hundred  and  seventy  viceroys  have  governed  in  that 
country  ; — of  these  four  only  have  been  Americans,  and  of 
six  hundred  and  ten  captains  general  and  governors,  all  but 

^  Humboldt  found,  particularly  in  Mexico  and  in  the  large  towns 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  southern  continent,  men  of  cultivated 
understandings  and  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind; — the  esprits  forts 
of  the  new  world.  But  their  pursuits  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
exact  sciences  and  to  those  speculations,  that  are  rather  amusing  and 
ingenious  than  accompanied  with  any  practical  good  effects  to  so- 
ciety. 
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fourteen  have  been  Spaniards.  These  considerations  ma j 
awaken  the  deepest  emotion,  but  they  can  neyer,  with  pro« 
priety,  enter  into  the  austere,  unyielding  policy  of  a  goyern-' 
ment,  that  rigidly  discards  all  foreign  sympathies,  and  never 
ventures  to  cheer,  with  more  than  a  faint  hope,  the  endeav- 
ours of  other  people,  even  to  obtain  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. On  the  present  occasion  a  doubt  may,  well,  be  sug- 
gested, whether  even  a  great  interest  was  awakened  gener- 
ally in  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The  ill  success  of  the 
French,  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  patriot  name  and  cause, 
and  the  fact,  now  well  understood,  that  independence  does  not 
always  lead  to  freedom,  have  rendered,  the  Americans  cau- 
tious, and  not  always  disposed  to  yield  to  very  flattering  an- 
ticipations, when  the  word  revolution  is  pronounced.  At 
any  rate,  no  material  excitement  existed,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  left  free  and  unembarrassed  to  pursue  its  steady 
course  of  good  faith  and  exact  neutrality  towards  Spain  and 
of  justice  and  policy  towards  the  colonies.  This  govern- 
ment, differing  in  its  form  and  origin,  and  application  of  pow- 
er from  all  others,  has  never  pluyed  the  part  of  a  political 
apostle  ;  nor  are  we  aware,  that  any  similarity,  possibly,  ex- 
isting between  our  institutions  and  those  of  the  states  of 
South  America,  at  all  hastened,  in  any  instance,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  sovereignty.  Those  commonwealths, 
when  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  independence,  have  aD 
obvious  right  to  present  their  claims  to  the  consideration  of 
other  nations,  but  to  the  latter  is  reserved  the  privilege  of 
recognising  new  states  when  established,  and  of  selecting 
the  period,  when  the  act  can  be  performed  with  safety  and 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  United  States,  at  an  early 
hour  in  their  political  existence,  were  invited  to  acknowledge 
communities,  at  one  time,  colonies  with  themselves.  But 
neither  the  vicinity  of  some  portions  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, nor  the  circumstance  of  being  members  of  the  same 
continent,  nor  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  commercial 
relations,  nor  the  similarity  of  their  struggles  for  independ- 
ence, appear  in  the  least,  to  have  influenced  the  definitive 
arrangements  of  this  government.     On   the   contrary,  the 
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business  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution  and  circum- 
apection,  and  nothing  done  to  give  offence  to  Spain,  or 
awaken  in  other  nations,  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  loyal- 
ty, with  which  this  country  was  determined  to  adhere  to  its 
system  of  neutrality.  The  brief  relation,  we  are  about  to 
give,  of  (he  transactions,  that  led  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  South  American  states,  will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  pru- 
dence and  deliberation,  with  which  the  government  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  Provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  made  the  roost  rapid  and 
solid  progress  towards  emancipation.  Their  declaration  of 
independence"^  was  communicated  to  the  government  by 
Don  Manuel  H.  de  Aguirre,  who  had  arrived  in  this  country 
as  a  public  agent  from  La  Plata  and  private  one  from  Chili. 
He  was  not,  however,  furnished  with  a  commission  of  min- 

*  "  We  the  representatives  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 
in  general  Congress  assembled,  invoking  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
presides  over  the  universe,  and  calling  on  heaven,  earth  and  mankind 
to  witness  the  justice  of  our  cause  in  the  name  and  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  the  people,  whom  we  represent : 

**^  Solemnly  declare,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  will  of  the  people  of 
these  Provinces  to  break  asunder  all  the  bonds,  which  unite  them 
with  the  Kings  of  Spain,  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  and  to  raise  themselves 
to  the  high  rank  of  a  free  and  independent  nation,  capable  of  giving 
tliemselves  such  a  government,  as  justice  and  imperious  circumstan- 
ces may  require.  Authorized  by  the  United  Provinces  in  general, 
and  by  each  one  of  them  in  particular  to  declare  and  lay  them  under 
the  obligation  to  support  this  independence,  we  hereby  pledge  their 
lives,  fortunes  and  sacred  honour. 

"  Mindful  of  the  respect  due  to  those  nations,  which  take  an  interest 
in  our  fate,  and  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  declaring  the  weighty 
reasons,  which  have  impelled  us  to  this  act,  we  resolve  that  a  mani- 
fest setting  them  forth  be  immediately  made  public. 

"  Given  and  signed  in  the  hall  of  our  sittings,  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  Congress  and  coimtersigned  by  our  secretaries  in  the  city  of 
Tucuman  this  ninth  day  of  July  1816. 

"  F.  N.  DE  LAPRIDA,  Preaidtni. 
«  J.  M.  SERRANO,  Secretary. 
«J.  J.  PASSO,  Secretary:' 
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ister  nor  with  a  power  to  negotiate  ;  and  there  was  no  inti- 
mation in  his  letter  of  credence  that  he  was  even  authorized 
to  ask  the  acknowledgment  of  his  government,  though  this 
matter  was  much  pressed  in  his  subsequent  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  State*  We  may  mention  in  this 
connexion  that  Don  Martin  Thompson,  an  individual  sent  by 
the  government  of  La  Plata  to  this  country  the  succeeding 
year,  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Director  Puerreydon  for 
having  transcended  his  powers.  Several  letters,  in  the 
course  of  1817,  1818,  were  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  Don  M.  H.  d'Aguirre,  soliciting  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  formerly  the  vice- 
royalty  of  La  Plata.  No  answers  were  given  to  those  let- 
ters, though  conferences  were  held  with  him.  The  Presi- 
dent  declined  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  with  this  indi- 
vidual, for  he  did  not  appear  furnished  with  powers  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  the  independence  of  the  provinces  was  far  from 
being  established  at  that  period  ;  several  portions  of  it  being 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  Montevideo  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  eastern  shore,  under  the  government  of  Gen- 
eral Artigas,  who  thouajh  independent  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, still  maintained  his  independence  of  the  Provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres.* 

The  United  States  had  no  intention  of  assisting  any  of  the 
South  American  provinces,  or  of  furnishing  either  money  or 
munitions  of  war.  There  was  no  commercial  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  measure,  that  could  at  all  repay  the  risk 
of  undertaking  it,  or,  if  the  people  of  this  country  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  venture  upon  this  dangerous,  aspiring  po- 
licy, did  the  condition  of  those  colonies  present  the  slightest 
political  temptation.      France,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 

.  *  There  is  a  slight  apparent  inaccuracy  in  the  text.  Venezuela, 
was,  in  reality,  the  first  Province,  that  sent  to  this  country  agents  at 
the  tinae  of  its  first  emancipation, — John  Vincente  Bolivar  and  Talis- 
fero  Orca,  both  furnished  with  credentials  and  competent  powers  to 
transact  business.  But  they  had  no  official  intercourse  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority  shortly  af\er  in 
that  territory  put  an  end  to  their  diplomatic  character. 
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United  States  and   acknowledging  their  independence  at  an 
early  period  of  the  war,  was  led  to  this  step  hy  obvious  and 
immediate  political  considerations  and  the  expectation  of  fu- 
ture commercial  benefits.     Besides,  to  what  dangers  did  the 
movement,  on  the  part  of  France  expose  her  ? — perhaps  to 
a  fresh  war  or  new  confederacies  ; — neither   event,  uncom- 
mon in  the  complicated   and   venturesome  game  the  powers 
of  Europe  had  been  engaged  in  for  nearly  a  century.      Such 
bold  casts  do  not  suit  the  quiet,  simple  drift  and  demeanour  of 
this   government.     No  eagerness  was,  therefore,  manifested 
in  acknowledging  the  most  forward  of  the  new  states,  though 
the  application  of  Don  Manuel  Aguirre  had  scarcely  been 
declined,  when  a  renewed  consideration  of  the  same  claims 
arose  in  the  person  of  David  C.  de  Forrest,  who  solicited 
the  government  to  allow  him  to  be  admitted  as  a  Consul  Ge- 
neral.    This  last  application  was  made  in  May  1818,  but,  as 
it  was  not  ascertained,  whether  the  province  cirimed  an  en- 
tire or  partial  independence,   the  President  did  not  think  it 
expedient   to  accede   to   the  proposition.      Spain,  it  seems, 
had  still  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty,  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Buenos  Ayres  to  offer  special  commercial  favours  to 
her  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  release  from  them.      Till 
it  was  determined,  what   would   be   the  extent  or  character 
of  these  privileges,  no  nation  could  prudently  lay  itself  under 
the  obligation  of  encountering  the  commercial  disabilities,  ne- 
cessarily flowing  from  such  an  arrangement. 

"  It  had  not  been  intended  to  suggest  to  Mr.  de  Forrest,  that  it 
was  in  any  manner  incompatible  with  the  independence  or  sove- 
reignty of  a  nation  to  grant  commercial  advantages  to  one  foreign 
state,  and  to  withhold  them  from  another.  If  any  such  advantage 
is  granted  for  an  equivalent,  other  nations  can  have  no  right  to 
claim  its  enjoyment,  even  though  entitled  to  be  treated  as  the  most  fa- 
voured  nations^  uu\ess  by  the  reciprocal  grant  of  the  same  equiva- 
lent. Neither  had  it  been  meant  to  say,  that  a  nation  forfeited  its 
character  of  acknowledged  sovereignty,  even  by  granting,  without 
equivalent,  commercial  advantages  to  one  foreign  power  and  with- 
holding them  from  another.  However  absurd  and  unjust  the  po- 
licy of  a  nation,  granting  to  one  and  refusing  to  another  such  gra- 
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tuitoQS  concessions  might  be  deemed,  the  questions,  whether  they 
affected  its  independence  or  not,  would  rest  upon  the  nature  of  the 
concessions  themselves.  The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  was,  that 
the  reservation  of  an  indefinite  right  to  grant  hereafter  special  fa- 
vours to  Spain  for  the  remuneration  of  her  claims  of  sovereignty, 
left  it  uncertain,  whether  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  would 
be  completeor  imperfect,  and  it  was  suggested  with  a  view  to  give 
the  opportunity  to  the  supreme  Director  of  explaining  his  inten- 
tions in  this  respect,  and  to  intimate  to  him  that  while  such  an  in- 
definite right  was  reserved,  an  acknowledgment  of  independence 
must  be  considered  as  premature.  This  caution  was  thought  the 
more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  known  that,  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  supreme  Director  was  insisting  upon  this  reservation,  a 
mediation  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  had  been  solicited  by 
Spain,  and  agreed  to  by  the  five  principal  powers  of  Europe,  the 
basis  of  which  was  understood  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
Spanish  claim  to  sovereignty  and  the  colonial  claim  to  independ- 
ence." 

We  shall  not  longer  detain  the  reader  with  an  account  of  Mr. 
de  Forrest^s  application,  particularly  as  he  "  declares  himself  un- 
authorized to  agitate  or  discuss  the  question  with  regard  to  the  re- 
Cognition  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  an  independent  nation."  Some  obser- 
vations, however,  may  be  proper  with  reference  to  circumstances 
alleged  by  him,  as  arguing  that  a  consul  general  may  be  accredited 
without  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  government  from 
which  he  has  his  appointment.  The  consul  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  resided  at  Buenos  Ayres,  had  no  other  credential  than  his 
commission.  It  implied  no  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  any 
particular  government,  and  it  was  issued  before  the  Buenos  Ayres 
declaration  of  independence,  and  while  all  the  acts  of  the  authori- 
ties there  were  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

"  During  the  period,  while  this  government  declined  to  receive 
M.  de  Onis  as  the  minister  of  Spain,  no  consul  received  an  exequa- 
tur under  a  commission  from  the  same  authority.  The  Spanish 
consuls,  who  had  been  received  before  the  contest  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  had  arisen,  were  suffered  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  for  which  no  new  recognition  was  necessary.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  inequality  alleged 
by  Mr.  de  Forrest  to  result  from  the  admission  of  Spanish  consuls 
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officially  to  protest  before  our  judicial  tribuDals,  the  rights  of  Spa- 
nish subjects  generally,  while  he  is  not  admitted  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges with  regard  to  those  of  the  citizens  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
equality  of  rights,  to  which  the  two  parties  to  a  civil  war  are 
entitled  in  their  relations  with  neutral  powers,  does  not  extend  to 
the  rights,  enjoyed  by  one  of  them  by  virtue  of  treaty  stipulations, 
contracted  before  the  war,  neither  can  it  extend  to  rights,  the  en- 
joyment of  which  essentially  depends  upon  the  issue  of  the  war. 
That  Spain  is  a  sovereign  and  independent  power,  is  not  contested 
by  Buenos  Ayres  and  is  recognised  by  the  United  States,  who  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  receive  her  consuls.  Mr.  de  Forrest's  creden- 
tial letter,  asks  that  he  may  be  received  by  virtue  of  a  stipulation, 
in  supposed  articles  concluded  by  Mr.  Worthington,  which  he  was 
not  authorized  to  make,  so  that  the  reception  of  Mr.  de  Forrest, 
upon  the  credential  on  which  h^  founds  his  claim,  would  imply  a 
recognition  not  only  of  the  government  of  the  supreme  Director 
Fuerreydon,  but  a  compact  as  binding  upon  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  mere  nullity. 

"  Consuls  are,  indeed,  received  by  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  acknowledged  sovereign  powers,  with  whom  they 
have  no  treaty.  But  the  exequatur  for  a  consul  general  can  obvi- 
ously not  be  granted  without  recognising  the  authority  from  whom 
his  appointment  proceeds  as  sovereign.  '  The  consul,'  says  Vattel 
(book  ii.  chap.  2.  §  34)  '  is  not  a  public  minister ;  but  as  he  is 
charged  with  a  commissioti  from  his  sovereign^  and  received  in  that 
quality  by  him,  where  he  resides,  he  should  enjoy,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations.' 

"  If  from  this  state  of  things,  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres 
cannot  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  officially  represented  before 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  by  a  consul,  while  the  subjects  of 
Spain  are  entitled  to  that  privilege,  it  is  an  inequality,  resulting 
from  the  nature  of  the  contest,  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  not 
from  any  denial  of  their  rights,  as  parties  to  a  civil  war.  The  re- 
cognition of  them,  as  such,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  their 
vessels  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  operates  with  an  ine- 
quality against  the  other  party  to  that  contest  and  in  their  favour." 

An  application,  made  the  same  year  from  Venezuela,  was 
speedily  disposed  of.  We  shall  present  a  relation  of  this 
transaction  in  the  words  of  the  parties.  . 
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"  Most  Excellent  Sir, — Having  been  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  its  representative  near  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
of  my  arrival  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  trust 
committed  to  me  :  To  effect  this  I  have  to  request,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  me,  at  what  time  it  will  be  convenient  for 
you  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  presenting  my  respects  to  you 
personally,  and  of  communicating  to  you  the  object  of  my  arrival 
in  the  federal  city.     I  have,  he, 

"  LINO  DE  CLEMENTE. 

"  Washington,  11th  December,  8th  year  of  the  Republic,  A.  D. 
1818. 
^'  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.  S.  North  America." 

"  Sir, — Your  note  of  the  llthinst.  has  been  laid  before  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,,  by  whose  directions  i  have  to  inform 
you,  that  your  name  having  been  avowedly  affixed  to  a  paper, 
drawn  up  within  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  a  commission 
to  a  foreign  officer  for  undertaking  and  executing  an  expedition,  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  also,  to  another  pa- 
per avowing  that  act,  and  otherwise  insulting  to  this  government, 
which  papers  have  been  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  25th  of  March  last,  I  am  not  authorized  to 
confer  with  you,  and  that  no  further  communication  will  be  re- 
ceived from  you  at  this  department. 

"  I  am,  with  due  consideration,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant.'* 

A  dissolution  of  old  governments,  especially  those  of  a 
corrupt  and  oppressive  description,  turns  loose  a  set  of  pirates 
and  adventurers  to  waste  and  plunder  the  legitimate  com- 
merce  of  neutral  nations.  A  revolution  collects  them,  as  the 
dead  body  of  a  jaguar  or  crocodile  draws  together  the  con- 
dors and  other  carrion  birds  of  prey  in  South  America. 
With  the  patriot  flag  at  their  mast  head,  and  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  independence  pillaging,  and  often  murdering  the 
peaceable  trader,  who  meets  with  a  buccaneer  under  the 
banner,  that  he  welcomed  as  the  emblem  of  a  free  and 
rising  republic.  To  this  sort  of  patriotism  we  are  indebted 
for  the  establishments  of  Amelia  Island,  Galvezton  and  Bar- 
rataria,  in  which  the    Cacique   of  Poyas,  citizen    Gregor 
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McGregor,  brigadier  general  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  and  Don  Lewis 
Aury,  citizen  of  the  new  republics  of  Mexico  and  New 
Granada,  commodore  in  the  navy  of  the  said  republic,  figur- 
ed in  a  conspicuous  manner.  Some  of  these  persons  appear 
to  have  been  furnished  with  a  sort  of  commission  from  the 
government,  above  mentioned,  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
Floridas,  but  it  was  probably  an  enterprise,  concerted  by  in- 
dividuals, and  for  purposes,  that  would  not  much  have  pro- 
rooted  the  cause  of  freedom  in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  At 
any  rate,  the  enterprize  was  disavowed  by  the  governments 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela,  and  arrangements  having 
been  notoriously  entered  into  in  the  United  States,  equally 
in  violation  and  in  defiance  of  positive  laws,  a  suitable  force 
was  employed  to  dispossess  the  invaders. 

We  have  now  reached  the  tenth  year  of  this  war  in  South 
America  for  independence.  Those,  who  have  looked  into 
the  relation  of  events  there,  will  be  persuaded,  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  full  and  happy  accomplishment  of  the  great 
object,  for  which  those  people  contended,  was  not  retarded 
a  single  hour  by  the  power  of  the  mother  country.  The 
remark  is  probably  more  true  of  that  portion  of  the  continent 
than  of  this,  that  when  the  revolution  began,  it  was  neither 
the  general  expectation  nor  intention  in  any  of  the  provinces 
that  it  should  end  in  a  separation.  In  the  outset,  the  neces- 
mty  of  self-government  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Metropole;  and  from  about  the  years  1808  and 
'9,  to  the  year  1821,  a  contest  of  the  most  mixt  and  singu- 
lar character  raged  there,  partaking  of  great  vicissitudes,  oc- 
easionally  of  a  slight,  feeble  and  long  remitted  res^tance,  but 
chiefly  protracted  and  envenomed  by  cruel  and  profligate 
conflicts  and  commotions. 

"  Without  travelling  through  a  historical  detail  of  events,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  Chili  as  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  mov- 
ing causes  of  the  revolution  were  not  the  oppressions  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy.  The  people  of  Chili  were  not  first  awakened  by 
persecutions  and  sufferings  to  a  sense  of  their  power  and  their 
rights,  they  had  always  been  quiet  for  more  than  two  centuries 
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and  an  half.  The  united  vigilance  and  cares  of  church  and  state 
had  tamed  every  restless  spirit  and  checked  every  wayward 
thought.  The  rulers  and  the  pastors  of  the  people  had  diligently 
removed  every  hope  of  liberty,  and  passive  obedience  had  become  a 
habit.  When  the  wars,  arising  out  of  the  French  revolution,  in- 
volving and  disturbing  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  overwhelmed  the 
peninsula  of  Spain,  drove  the  ancient  dynasty  from  the  throne, 
produced  a  struggle  for  the  sceptre  and  broke  loose  at  once  those 
carious  bonds  of  mere  prejudice  and  superstition,  which  held  the 
various  parts  of  that  great  monarchy  together,  such  was  the  state 
of  the  mother  country,  that  it  was  manifest  the  colonies  could  no 
longer  be  governed  as  formerly.  Each  one  consequently,  began 
calmly  to  think  ofself-government,  not  as  a  matter,  to  which  he 
had  been  excited  and  persecuted,  nor  in  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  but 
as  a  deplorable  act  of  necessity  in  obedience  to  a  melancholy  fatality, 
which  had  rent  asunder  the  several  parts  of  a  great  empire,  that 
had  been,  until  then,  so  quietly  and  hajjpily  united.'' 

Disappointment  has,  undoubtedly,  been  felt  at  the  slow, 
uncertain  progress  of  this  revolution,  but  in  the  history  of 
civilized  people  we  meet  with  few  cases  of  more  deplorable 
servitude  both  mental  and  of  the  body ; — a  whole  population, 
wasting  and  pining  away  in  wretched  ignorance,  and  most 
cruel  inability  to  profit  of  the  singular  advantages,  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country  afforded  them  on  every  side.  Through- 
out this  whole  continent  there  was  not  a  newspaper,  nor  a 
periodical  publication,  except  of  a  scientific  kind,  and  the 
authors  allowed,  were  confined  to  the  straitest  rule  of  the 
Roman  Index.*  Humboldt  seemed  to  think  the  whole  peo- 
ple absorbed  in  a  contemplation  of  the  jaguars,  crocodiles, 
earthquakes  ; — of  the  different  races  of  musquitoes,  that  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  stated  periods  night  and  day,  and  the 
journeys  of  the  king  between  the  Escurial  and  St.  Ildefonso. 
No  one  is  surprised,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
whose  bone  and  muscle  liberty  and  freedom  of  enquiry  were 
born  and  bred,  engaged  from  the  very  first  steps,  set  by  the 
puritans  on  these  inhospitable  shores,  in  continued  discussions, 

*  Robinson  Crusoe  was  among  the  prohibited  books ;  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  reason  ;  few  works  are  founded  in  a  better  nu>ral. 
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concerning  all  sorts  of  rights,  that  man  in  this  world  can  pos- 
sibly pretend  to,  possessing  every  advantage  of  education 
and  reading,  that  modern  and  ancient  times  could  furnish 
them,  should  be  adapted  and  fashioned,  in  every  lineament 
and  proportion,  for  immediate  self-government.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  a  population  such  as 
South  America  contained  in  1810,  upon  whom  every  sort 
of  slavery  had  rested  with  the  heaviest  hand  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  composed,  at  least,  of  five  different  races  of 
men,  cannot  be,  at  once,  as  it  were,  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  roused  from  a  long  debasing  lethargy  of  all  the 
faculties,  revived,  refreshed  and  exalted  into  the  moral  and 
enlightened  citizens  of  a  representative  republic.  They  re- 
mind one  of  the  story  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus,  who, 
at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  appeared  again  in  the  world 
with  their  uncouth,  singular  dress,  and  obsolete  language, 
offering  for  bread  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius,  as  the  current 
coin  of  the  empire.  The  revolution  in  South  America  can 
be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  scene  in  the 
political  regeneration  of  that  people.  Liberty,  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  in  the  possession  of  man,  would  indeed,  be  pur- 
chased at  a  cheap  rate,  if  the  Spanish  Americans  were  at  a 
single  bound  to  pass  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it. 

Not  only  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  passing  events  has 
long  prevailed  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  to  the  degree  that 
Humboldt  met  with  an  intelligent  Frenchman  on  the  borders 
of  the  Orinoco,  who  seemed  unacquainted  with  the  great 
transactions,  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  from  the  same  causes,  acting  in  a  contrary  direction, 
it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation (in  some  cases  no  information  at  all  could  be  pro- 
cured) of  the  political  condition  of  those  countries.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  representations  of  the  colonial  agents,  but 
convinced,  that  some  progress  towards  independence  had 
been  made,  and  desirous  to  secure  for  this  country  their  full 
and  just  share  of  any  commercial  advantages,  that  might  be 
offered,  the  government  determined  in    1817,*  to  despatch 

*  In  1811  and  1812  Mr.  Poinsett  and  Mr.  Scott  had  been  despatch- 
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three  special  commissions  to  South  America  for  the  single 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  just  and  precise  notions  of  the 
real  situation  of  affairs  there.  Messrs.  Theodorick  Bland, 
Caesar  A.  Rodney  and  George  Graham  were  selected,  and 
sailed  in  a  frigate  in  December  1817,  for  the  River  La  Plata, 
with  instructions  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  Buenos 
Ayres-  and  Chili.  The  latter  business  was  undertaken  by 
the  first  named  individual.  Nothing,  we  believe,  contained 
in  the  reports,  transmitted  by  these  gentlemen,  inspired  re- 
gret at  the  delay  of  the  government  in  the  recognition  of 
the  new  states.  But  it  was  quite  obvious,  that  at  some  pe- 
riod,  probably  not  distant,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  vast 
Spanish  American  empire,  would  fall  off  and  separate  from 
the  ancient  dominion  of  the  mother  country,  and  acquire 
(when  all  the  political  jaundice,  that  showed  itself  in  wars, 
juntas  and  legislative  assemblies  had  been  dissipated  or  re- 
absorbed) some  sort  of  solidity  and  permanency.  The  at- 
tention of  the  government  was,  therefore,  fixed  with  a  steady, 
watchful  eye  on  the  Provinces,  particularly  as  undoubted  in- 
formation was  obtained  of  a  negotiation  in  progress  between^ 
France  and  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  from  the  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  England  of  Mr.  Rivadavia  (a  person  of  great  con- 
sideration) some  arrangement  was,  also,  in  all  probability, 
concerting  with  that  power,  which,  on  account  of  its  com- 
mercial preponderance,  was  not  without  an  alarming  interest 
to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  this  government  early  pro- 
posed both  to  France  and  England  to  recognise,  in  concert, 
the  independence  of  the  Provinces  of  the  River  La  Plata. 

Not  discouraged  by  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the   first 
commission,  the  government  appointed,  in   the  summer  of 

ed  as  political  agents  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela.  It  was  im- 
portant not  only  to  have  early  and  authentic  information  of  the  state 
of  the  countries,  but  the  movementsof  some  European  cabinets  there, 
particularly  that  of  St.  James,  excited  constant  and  great  uneasiness. 
M.  de  Chasne,  an  emissary  of  the  Etnperor  Napoleon,  was  known  to 
have  been  in  Buenos  Ayres  as  early  as  1808.  He  was,  however,  sent 
away. 

VOL.  II.  55 
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1820^  Messrs.  T.  B.  Prevost  and  John  M.  Forbes  agents 
for  commerce  and  seamen  for  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
reader  will  observe,  that  these  individuals  were  not  furnish- 
ed with  powers  or  instructions  in  any  sense  called  diplomat* 
ic,  though  directed  to  make  representations  (as  will  be  seen 
in  the  paragraph  we  are  about  to  recite  from  a  letter  from 
the  department  of  state)  on  subjects  of  obvious  interest  to 
this  country. 

^'  The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
those  countries,  though  not  very  considerable,  is  deserving  of  par- 
ticular attention.    Whatever  accurate  information  you  can  obtain, 
relating  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  those  countries  with 
other  nations  and  to  their  internal  trade,  will  be  particularly  ac- 
ceptable.   The  condition  of  our  seamen  there  will,  also,  deserve 
your  notice.     The  performance  of  these  duties  will  involve  also 
the  poliUcal  relations  between  those   countries   and   the  United 
States.     In  the  progress  of  their  revolution  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chili  have,  to  the  extent  of  their  powers,  and,  indeed,  far  beyond 
their  natural  means,  combined  maritime  operations  with  those  of 
their  war  by  land.     Having  no  ships  or  seamen  of  their  own,  they 
have  countenanced  and  encouraged  foreigners  to  enter  their  ser- 
vice, without  always  considering  how  far  it  might  affect  either  the 
rights  or  the  duties  of  the  nations,  to  which  those  foreigners  be- 
longed.    The  privateers,  which,  with  the  commissions  and  under 
the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  have  committed  so  many  and  such  atro- 
cious acts  of  piracy,  were  all  either  fitted  out,  manned  and  officered 
by  foreigners  at  Buenos  Ayres,  or  even  in  foreign  countries,  not 
excepting  our  own,  to  which  blank  commissions  both  for  the  ships 
and  officers  were  transmitted.     In  the  instructions  to  the  late  Com- 
modore Perry,  which  his  lamented  decease  prevented  from  being 
executed  by  him,  and  a  copy  of  which  is  now  furnished   to  you, 
certain  articles  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  privateering  ordinance  were 
pointed  out,  particularly  liable  to  the  production  of  these  abuses, 
and  which,  being  contrary  to  the  established  usages  among  civil- 
ized nations,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  been  revoked  or  made  to 
disappear  from  their  otherwise  unexceptionable  code.     These  in- 
structions were  renewed  to  Commodore  Morris,  but  the  time  of  his 

*  Mr.  Hogan  was  commercial  agent  in  1821,  at  Valparaiso. 
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Stay  at  Buenos  A)rres  was  so  short,  -aod  he  was  there  at  a  moment 
of  so  great  a  change  in  the  ruling  power  of  the  state^  that  although 
he  communicated  to  the  then  existing  Director,  the  substance  of 
the  representations,  which  Commodore  Perry  had  been  instructed 
to  make,  we  know  not  that  it  was  attended  with  any  favourable 
result.  Yoa  will  consider  the  parts  of  Commodore  Perry's  instruc- 
tions, wl^ich  may  be  still  applicable  on  your  arrival  in  South  Amer- 
ica, as  directed  to  yourself,  and  should  you  proceed  to  Chili,  will 
execute  them  there,  no  communication  upon  the  subject  having  yet 
been  made  there.  Among  the  inconveniences,  consequent  upon  this 
system  of  carrying  on  maritime  warfare  by  means  of  foreigners, 
has  been  occasionally  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  enticement 
of  seamen,  belonging  to  merchant  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Chili  from  their  engagements,  to  enlist  them  in  priva- 
teers or  other  armed  vessels  of  those  countries.  In  attending  to 
the  numerous  trials  and  convictions  for  piracy,  which  have  recent- 
ly afSicted  our  country,  and  cast  an  unusual  gloom  over  our  annals, 
you  will  remark  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  guilty  persons  have 
been  seamen  thus  engaged — foreigners  at  Buenos  Ayres,  or  en- 
listed in  our  own  ports  in  violation  of  our  laws.'' 

^he  exertions  of  Mr.  Forbes  were  so  far  successful,  as  to 
procure  a  decree,  issued  by  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  6th  of  October  1821,  forbidding  the  granting 
of  privateer  commissions. 

We  have,  hitherto,  not  had  occasion  to  mention  Peru, 
where,  before  1819,  20,  no  revolutionary  movement  took 
place.  This  backwardness  is,  we  believe,  fully  explained 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  a  letter  of  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  Spanish 
Provinces. 

^^  The  landed  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors  and 
are  cultivated  by  slaves.  They  are  fearful  that  an  attempt  to 
change  the  form  of  government  would  be  attended  by  a  loss  of 
their  property,  and  from  the  great  number  of  blacks  and  mulattoes 
in  this  viceroyalty,  the*  contest  would  probably  terminate  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  contest  of  St.  Domingo." 

So  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  republican  movements 
of  Chili,  Peru  even  in  1813,  sent   an  army  into  that  vice- 
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royalty  and  reestablished  the  royalist  government.  But  in 
1817)  18,  the  Peruvians  were  expelled  by  General  St. 
Martin"^  with  an  army  from  Buenos  Ayres,  who  succeeded 
in  the  summer  of  1821,  after  defeating  Canterac,  La  Ser- 
na  and  other  Royalist  officers,  in  taking  Lima  and  finally 
Callao,  the  only  place  remaining  in  possession  of  the  King's 
forces.  The  ^independence  of  the  Province  was  declared 
July  16,  1821.  We  give  in  a  note  a  copy  of  the  mani- 
fest.f  We  read,  perhaps,  with  deeper  feeling  a  narrative  of 
events  in  Peru  from  the  circumstance,  that  this  province  was 
the  scene  of  the  bloody,  cruel  and  treacherous,  though  re- 
markable exploits  of  Pizarro,  of  the  death  of  Atahualpa  on 

*  This  distinguished  man,  now  so  conspicuous  in  the  central  Amer- 
ican Provinces,  was  born  in  Paraguay,  went  early  to  Spain,  was  fkse 
years  in  the  military  school  of  Madrid,  went  into  the  army  in  1808, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  Baylen,  as  aid  de  camp  to  General  Conpigoy. 
He  remained  in  Spain  till  1811,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
principally  in  consequence  of  his  brilliant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
buera  ;  shortly  after  he  went  to  London  and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
His  celebrated  victories  in  South  America  are  Chacabuco  the  12th 
Feb.  1817,  and  Maypu  early  in  1818. 

f  "  Act  of  the  independence  of  Peru, 

"  In  the  royal  city  of  Peru,  15th  July,  1821, 
"  The  Seiiors,  who  compose  it,  having  yesterday  assembled  in  the 
most  excellent  Senate  with  the  most  excellent  and  most  illustrious 
Seilor,  the  archbishop  of  this  holy  Metropolitan  church,  the  prelates  of 
the  religious  convents,  titulars  of  Castile  and  various  neighbours  of 
this  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling,  what  had  been  provided  in  the 
official  letter  of  the  most  excellent  Seilor,  the  general  in  chief  of  the  lib- 
erator army  of  Peru,  D.  Jos6  de  San  Martin,  the  contents  of  which  were 
read,  and  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  the  same,  containing  what 
persons  of  known  probity,  learning  and  patriotism,  who  inhabit  this 
capital,  would  express,  if  the  general  opinion  for  independence  had 
been  resolved  on,  which  vote  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  said  Gener- 
al for  proceeding  to  take  the  oath  :  all  the  Seiiors  agreeing  for  them- 
selves and  satisfied  of  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
said,  that  the  general  will  was  decided  for  the  independence  of  Peru, 
of  the  Spanish  dominion  and  of  any  foreign  dominion  whatever,  and 
that  they  would  proceed  to  sanction  the  same  by  means  of  a  solemn 
oath." 
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burning  coals,  and  of  the  dominion  of  the  children  of  the  sun, 
whose  last  descendant,  Tupac  Amaru  perished  in  1781, 
the  victim  of  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  of  the  Indians 
against  the  Spaniards.* 

The  first  symptoms  of  a  revolution  in  Chili,  which  began 
early,  appieared  in  September  1810,  and  are  thus  delineated 
by  an  individual,  who  has  been  much  in  that  part  of  South 
America. 

"  The  Junta  or  Congress,  assembled  in  Chili  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ten,  was  mach  influenced  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  by 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  mother  country.  But  there 
were  many  men  in  it,  and  in  the  country  of  much  capacity  and  in- 
telligence, who  clearly  saw  at  that  day,  that  the  only  alternative 
allowed  to  it,  was  absolute  independence  or  colonial  despotism, 
who  admired  the  political  example  and  precepts  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  regarded  that  as  the  favourable  moment  forgiving 
a  new  and  improving  direction  to  the  destinies  of  their  country, 
which  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  lost.  At  the  head  of  this  par- 
ty was  the  venerable  but  unfortunate  Don  Igoacio  Carrera  and  his 
sons.  There  was  another  party  who,  swayed  by  old  prejudices, 
were  disposed  to  compromise.  Don  Juan  Egana,  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence, and  who  is  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sent Director  to  draught  a  constitution  for  the  state,  w^s  of  this 
party.  He  drew  up  a  project  of  a -constitution  in  the  year  eighteea 
hundred  and  eleven  and  submitted  it  to  the  Congress,  then  in  ses- 
sion, who  ordered  it  to  be  published  for  information  and  discussion. 
In  this  project,  which  asserts  that  Chili  should  have  a  government 
of  its  own,  free  trade,  kc.  the  idea  of  a  politicaj  reunion  with 

*  The  revolt  of  Jose  Gabriel  Condorcanqui,  called  the  Inca  Tu- 
pac Amaru,  lasted  two  years.  He  had  received  a  careful  education 
at  Lima,  and  became  disaffected,  because  the  court  of  Spain  refused 
him  the  title  of  Marquis  d*Oropesa,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Inca  Tupac  and  Sayri.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death, 
and  such  was  the  respect  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  descendant  of  their 
Incas  that  they  fell  upon  their  knees  as  he  was  carried  through  the 
streets  to  execution.  This  rebellion  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution in  North  America,  and  during  many  months  a  large  portion  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  Peru  was  in  great  jeopardy. 
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Spain  and  the  other  proyiaces  of  America,  when  circamstances 
would  admit,  is  provided  for  and  continually  held  out.^' — ^'  Under  the 
first  government  of  the  patriots  many,  who  had  offended  the  reign- 
ing  party,  which  was  at  times  the  Carreras,  and  at  other  times  the 
Larrains  with  O'Higgins  at  their  head,  were  banished  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  consequence  of  these  internal  divi- 
sions a  principal  portion  of  the  patriot  forces  of  Chili,  under  the 
command  of  the  present  Director,  which  had  made  a  stand  at  the 
town  of  Rancagua,  were  there  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  royal- 
ists on  the  2d  day  of  October  1814,  aAer  which  the  remnant  of 
the  patriot  forces,  with  all  who  could,  and  deemed  it  prudent,  fled 
In  every  direction  over  the  Andes.  This  defeat  of  Rancagua  clos- 
ed, what  is  called,  the  first  epoch  of  the  patriot  government.  The 
Chileno  refugees  and  exiles  of  all  parties  rendezvoused  at  Men- 
doza.  General  San  Martin,  who  was  then  there,  made  common 
cause  with  O'Higgins  and  the  Larrain  faction,  and  undertook  to  re- 
organize an  army  from  these  motley  and  shattered  materials.  He 
procured  arms  and  a  reinforcement  of  about  two  thousand  free  ne- 
groes  from  Buenos  Ayres.  O'Higgins  was  made  brigadier  general, 
but  almost  all  the  other  officers  of  the  army  were  either  citizens  of 
Buenos  Ayres  or  commissioned  and  appointed  from  thence.  There 
was  no  Chileno  officer  in  it,  higher  than  a  captain,  except  O'Hig- 
gins.  This  army  thus  composed,  amounting  in  number  to  about 
four  thousand,  was  led  over  the  Andes  by  General  San  Martin 
through  the  passes  of  Putaendo  and  Patos.  With  some  skirmish- 
ing in  the  pass  of  Putaendo,  but  without  any  material  loss  the 
whole  arrived  safe  in  the  valley  of  Aconcagua  near  the  city  of  St. 
Filipe,  and  pushing  forward  toward  Santiago,  it  was  met  by  the 
royal  army  under  the  command  of  Marco  at  the  foot  of  the  Cues- 
ta,  which  enters  into  the  valley  of  Chacabuco.  A  battle  ensued 
on  the  twelfth  of  February  1816,  Marco  was  captured  and  his 
whole  army  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners.  Thus  the  patriots 
regained  Chili.  O'Higgins  was  made  Supreme  Director,  as  he  says 
in  his  manifesto,  by  the  voice  of  the  capital  and  the  state  :  but 
e?ery  one  will  perceive  that  this  army,  at  least,  had  its  influence 
in  the  appointment. 

^^  This  army  has  been  occasionally  divided ;  its  parts  h<nve  been 
distinguished  by  various  names ;  it  has  sustained  many  losses  and 
been  often  recruited ;  but  it  has  received  no  aid  from  abroad  :  it 
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has  been  supported  and  strengthened  altogether  in  Chili :  it  is 
novy  called^  the  united  army  of  the  Andes.'  As  it  fell  back  on 
the  approach  of  the  royal  army  under  the  conanvand  of  Osorio 
it  was  said  to  have  sat  down  at  Caucha-rayada  nine  thousand 
strong.  It  may  have  then  consisted  of  that  number :  but  on  the 
night  of  the  nineteenth  of  March  last  it  was  attacked  by  the  royal 
army,  panic  struck,  and  almost  totally  dispersed.  It  rallied  again 
in  the  valley  of  Santiago.  The  royal  army  under  Osorio  came  up, 
the  troops  of  which,  composed  principally  of  veterans  from  Spain, 
had  been  transpor4ed  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  to  Lima,  and  thence 
to  Conception,  and  with  some  Chilotes  and  other  auxiliaries  of  the 
country,  was  about  five  thousand  strong.  The  rallied  patriot  army 
could  not  have  exceeded  according  to  any  account  six  thousand 
men,  almost  all  raw  troops  or  militia,  except  the  Buenos  Ayres  ne- 
groes. The  royalists  had  a  decided  advantage  of  the  ground  and 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery  more  than  the  patriots.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  two  armies  met  about  ten  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  city 
of  Santiago  on  the  plains  of  Maypu,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  of  April  a  most  desperate  confiict  commenced.  The  royal- 
ists charged  fiercely,  the  negro  troops*  flinched,  but  the  Chilenos, 
the  militia  no  less  than  the  rest,  animated  by  one  invincible  fervour 
of  patriotism,  with  shouts  of  Vive  la  Patria,  carried  all  before  them 
sword  in  hand  or  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  field  was  lite- 
rally strewed  with  heaps  of  slain.  The  combat  continued  with 
various  fortunes  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  said,  that,  for  the 
numbers  engaged,  there  never  was  a  more  obstinately  contested 
combat,  or  a  more  bloody  battle,  fought  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Of  the  royal  army  half  were  found  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field, 
and  all  the  rest  made  prisoners.     The  loss  sustained  hy  the  patriot ' 

*  In  order  to  explain  the  way  in  which  negro  troops  came  to  be  em- 
ployed,-it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Buenos  Ayres  was  to  manumit  the  offspring  of  all  slaves  after 
February  1813,  and  to  emancipate  all  slaves  brought  into  the  territo- 
ry after  that  period.  Slave  holders  were  obliged  to  deliver  every 
third  slave  for  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.  On  this  occasion 
many  were  manumitted  on  condition  they  served  during  the  war,  and 
two  regiments,  called  Liberti  and  officered  by  whites,  were  formed  of 
them. 
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army  is  estimated  at  about  fifteen  hundred.     The  victory  of  May- 
pu  has  completely  confirmed  the  independence  of  Chili."* 

*  "  J%e  Supreme  Director  of  the  state, 
"  Force  has  been  the  supreme  reason,  which,  during  upwards  of 
three  hundred  years,  has  maintained  the  new  world  under  the  neces- 
sity of  reverencing,  as  a  dogma,  tlie  usurpation  of  its  rights  and  seek- 
ing therein  the  origin  of  its  most  important  duties.  It  was  evident 
that  a  day  would  come,  when  this  enforced  submission  would  cease  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  it :  the  resistance 
of  the  inferior  against  the  superior,  stamps  with  a  sacrilegious  charac- 
ter, his  pretensions  and  serves  only  to  discredit  the  justice,  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  For  the  19th  century  was  reserved  the  spectacle 
of  hearing  innocent  America  claim  her  rights,  and  show,  that  the  pe- 
riod of  her  sufferings  could  continue  no  longer  than  that  of  her  debili- 
ty. The  revolution  of  the  18th  September  of  1810,  was  the  first  effort 
Chili  made  towards  accomplishing  these  high  destinies,  to  which  she 
was  called  by  time  and  nature.  Her  inhabitants  have  given  since 
proofs  of  the  energy  and  firmness  of  her  will,  scorning  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war. 

"  But  tlie  actual  circumstances  of  the  war,  not  permitting  the  con- 
vocation of  a  national  Congress  to  sanction  tlie  public  votes,  we  have 
ordered  that  a  register  should  be  opened,  in  which  all  the  citizens  of 
the  state  might  declare  for  themselves,  free  and  spontaneously,  their 
votes  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  government  proclaiming  imme- 
diately the  independence  or  for  delaying  it,  or  for  the  negative  ;  and 
having  found,  that  the  generality  of  the  citizens  have  irrevocably  de- 
cided by  the  afiirmative  this  proposition,  we  have  thought  proper,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  pdwer,  with  which  we  have  been 
vested  by  the  people  for  this  particular 'case,  to  declare  solemnly  in  their 
names,  in  the  presence  of  the  Jllmighty,  to  make  known  to  the  great  con- 
federation  of  mankind,  that  the  continental  territory  of  Chili  and  her  ad- 
jacent islands  form,  in  fact  and  right,  a  free,  independent  and  sovereign 
stale,  and  are  forever  separated  from  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  fully 
qualijied  to  adopt  the  form  of  government  jnost  convenient  to  their  infer- 
ests, 
**  Given  at  the  Directorial  Palace  of  Conception  on  the  1st  January 
1818,  signed  with  my  hand  and  countersigned  by  our  ministers 
and  secretaries  of  state  for  the  department  of  state,  treasury  and 
war. 

"Bernardo  O'Higgins. 
'Miguel  Zanartu,  Hipolito  De  Viilcgas,  Jose  Ignacio  Zenteno." 
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Before  closing  this  narrative,  we  take  an  opportunity  to 
extract,  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Forbes,  a  well  written  account 
of  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  Carrera,  who  was  shot  in 
1821. 

^^  Among  the  important  events,  which  have  occurred  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  total  destruction  of 
the  party  of  Jose  Miguel  Carrera,  and  the  public  execution  of  that 
active  and  extraordinary  man.  On  the  4th  of  this  month,  Carrera 
was  shot  on  the  public  square  at  Mendozn ;  he  died  with  the  most 
heroic  courage,  asking  the  only  favour  of  his  conquerors,  that  he 
might  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  two  brothers,  who 
were  shot  in  the  same  city  on  a  former  occasion.  It  would  be  well 
for  humanity,  if  the  story  of  the  event  stopped  here  ;  but  I  again 
have  to  state  another  act  of  savage  ferocity ;  the  murdered  body 
of  this  brave  and  distinguished  man  was  shockingly  mutilated,  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  exposed  in  the  square  of  Mendoza,  his  right 
arm  was  sent  to  the  goverjior  of  Cordova,  and  his  left  to  the  punta 
San  Luis.  When  these  particulars  were  known  here,  they  excit- 
ed a  sentiment  of  horror ;  and  it  has  even  been  said,  that  if  this 
victim  of  the  ferocity  of  their  half  savage  brethren  at  Mendoza  had 
been  sent  to  this  place,  even  his  life  would  have  been  probably 
spared.  'Carrera,-by  his  great  personal  resources,  had  proved 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  these 
provinces,  and  had  San  Martin  failed  in  Peru,  and  Carrera  had  sur- 
vived that  failure,  he  would  have  menaced  the  tranquillity  of  Chi- 
li :  thus  his  death  is  a  great  event  for  the  present  rulers  here,  al- 
though the  manner  of  it  may  be  very  revolting  to  more  civilized 
breasts.' " 

The  conclusion  of  the  year  1821,  left  little  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  fate  of  all  the  Spanish  provinces.  The  deputies  of 
Colombia  to  the  Cortes  in  Spain  that  year  insisted  at  once 
on  independence,  and  would  not  assent  to  any  engagement 
upon  any  other  basis,  while  those  of  Mexico  were  authorized 
to  forego  an  acknowledgment,  and  do  not  appear  even  to 
have    aspired  to   it.*      We  insert  in  this  note  a  plan  of  con- 

*  "  Art.  1.  There  shall  be  three  sections  of  Cortes  in  America,  one 
in  the  north  and  two  in   the  south.     The  first  sh^l  he  composed  of 
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federation,  proposed  to  the  Cortes  by  the  Mexican  deputies 
themselves.     But   what  credulity  to  expect  to   treat  with 

the  deputies  of  all  New  Spain,  including  the  internal  provinces  of 
Guatiraala  ;  the  other  two  sections  shall  conriprehend — the  one  New 
Granada  and  the  provinces  of  Terra  Firma  ;  the  other  Peru,  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Chili. 

"  Art.  2.  These  sections  shall  unite,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the 
constitution. 

"  Art  3.  The  capitals  where  these  sections  shall,  for  the  present, 
unite,  are  the  following.  The  section  of  New  Spain  in  Mexico,  that 
of  New  Granada  and  Terra  Firma  in  Santa  Fe,  and  that  of  Peru,  Bu- 
enos Ayres  and  Chili  in  Lima. 

"  Art.  4.  There  shall  be  in  each  of  these  divisions  a  delegation  to 
exercise,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  executive  authority. 

"  Art,  5.  These  delegations  shall  each  be  composed  of  one  person, 
named  by  the  will  of  his  Majesty,  selected  from  ampngst  men  of  the 
most  transcendent  talents,  without  excluding  the  members  of  the  roy- 
al family.  This  delegate  shall  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  his 
Majesty,  and  shall  only  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  his  Majesty 
and  the  general  Cortes. 

"  Art.  6.  There  shall  be  four  departments  of  the  interior, — of 
finance,  of  justice,  of  war  and  marine. 

"  Art.  7.  There  shall  be  three  sections  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of 
justice,  composed  of  a  president,  eight  ministers  and  an  attorney  ge- 
neral. 

"  Art.  8.  There  shall  be  three  sections  of  the  council  of  state,  each 
composed  of  seven  individuals,  but  the  legislative  sections  may,  at 
pleasure,  reduce  their  number  to  five. 

"Art.  9.  The  commerce  between  the  peninsula  and  America,  shall 
be  considered  as  interior  from  one  province  of  the  monarchy  to  ano- 
ther ;  and,  consequently,  the  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres  shall  en- 
joy in  them  the  same  advantages  as  their  respective  natives. 

"  Art.  10.  They  shall,  likewise,  reciprocally  enjoy  the  same  civil 
rights  and  equal  eligibility  to  employments  and  pubUc  ofiices  as  their 
respective  natives. 

"Art.  11.  New  Spain  and  the  other  countries,  comprehended  in 
the  territory  of  their  legislative  section,  oblige  themselves  to  deliver  to 
the  i>eninsula,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  millions  of  reals  in  the  space 
of  six  years,  which  shall  commence  on  the  1st  of  January  1823. 

"  Art.  12.  New  Spain  and  the  other  territories,  comprehended  in 
her  legislative  section,  likewise  bind  themselves  to  contribute  to  the 
navy  expenses  of  the  peninsula  with  forty  millions  of  reals  annually. 
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Spain  on  this  momentous  subject !  Spain,  of  all  governments 
most  celebrated  for  delays,  for  never  ending  corresponden*- 
ces  and  for  diplomatic  lethargy  !  This  power,  expected  to 
yield  to  the  impatience  and  eagerness  of  the  aspiring  states 
of  the  new  world, — to  renounce,  in  a  cession  of  the  Cortes, 
an  allegiance  she  had  held  for  three  centuries  !  The  king- 
dom of  the  Indies  abandoned  in  a  single  importation  of  de- 
puties !  "  The  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres,"  says  the 
King  in  his  speech,  ^^  ought  to  be  persuaded  there  is  nothing 
he  desires  so  much  as  their  liberty,  founded  in  the  integrity 
of  the  monarchy  and  in  the  observance  of  the  constitution." 
The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  this  government  deter- 
mined to  recognise  some  of  the  new  states  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. This  memorable  disposition  was  communicated  to  Con- 
gress in  a  message,  March  8th,  1822.  From  a  report  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  on  the  subject  of  this  com- 
munication, we  shall,  before  reciting  the  resolutions,  extract 
one  or  two  passages. 

''  That  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  after  having,  from  the 
year  1810,  proceeded  in  their  revolutionary  movements  without 
any  obstacle  from  the  government  of  Spain,  formally  declared  their 
independence  of  that  government  in  1816.  After  various  intestine 
commotions  and  ei^ternal  collisions,  those  provinces  now  enjoy  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  a  good  understanding  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and  actually  exercise,  without  opposition  from  within,  or 
the  fear  of  annoyance  from  without,  all  the  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty. 

'  The  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  after  having 
separately  declared  their  independence,  sustained,  for  a  period  of 

"  Art.  13.  The  rest  of  the  countries  of  America  comprised  in  the 
other  sections  shall  contribute  to  the  peninsula  in  the  manner,  that 
shall  be  hereafter  fixed  upon,  and  according  to  their  circumstances. 

"  Art.  14.  New  Spain  takes  upon  herself  the  payment  of  all  the 
public  debt,  contracted  in  her  territory  by  order  of  her  agents  in  her 
name  and  by  her  authority,  the  lands,  revenues  and  other  [)roperty  of 
the  state,  of  whatever  nature,  without  prejudice  to  what  has  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  11th  article,  shall  be  made  over  to  her  to  serve  as 
ail  hypothecation  of  what  has  been  stipulated  in  said  article.^' 
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more  than  ten  years,  a  desolating  war  against  the  armies  of  Spain, 
and  having  severally  attained,  hy  their  triumph  over  those  armies, 
the  object  for  which  they  contended,  united  themselves  on  the 
19th  of  December  1819,  in  one  nation,  under  the  title  of  ^  The 
Republic  of  Colombia.' 

"  The  Republic  of  Colombia  has  now  a  well  organized  govern- 
ment, instituted  by  the  free  will  of  its  citizens,  and  exercises  all 
the  functions  of  sovereignty,  fearless  alike  of  internal  and  foreign 
enemies.  The  small  remnant  of  the  numerous  armies,  commis- 
sioned to  preserve  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state,  is  now  block- 
aded in  two  fortresses,  where  it  is  innoxious,  and  where,  depriv- 
ed, as  it  is,  of  all  hope  of  succour,  it  must  soon  surrender  at  discre- 
tion ;  when  this  event  shall  have  occurred,  there  will  not  remain 
a  vestige  of  foreign  power  in  all  that  republic,  containing  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  inhabitants. 

^'  The  province  of  Chili,  since  it  declared  its  independence  in 
the  year  18)8,  has  been  in  the  constant  and  unmolested  enjoyment 
of  the  sovereignty,  which  it  then  assumed. 

"  The  province  of  Peru,  situated  like  Chili  beyond  the  Andes, 
and  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was,  for  a  long  time,  deterred 
from  making  any  effectual  effort  for  independence  by  the  presence 
of  an  imposing  military  force,  which  Spain  had  kept  up  in  that 
country.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  12th  of  June  of  the  last 
year,  that  its  capital,  the  city  of  Lima,  capitulated  to  an  army, 
chiefly  composed  of  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  under  the 
command  of  General  San  Martin.  The  greatest  part  of  the  royal 
troops,  which  escaped  on  that  occasion,  retreated  to  the  mountains, 
but  soon  left  them  to  return  to  the  coast,  there  to  join  the  royal 
garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Callao.  The  surrender  of  that  fortress 
soon  after  to  the  Americans,  may  be  regarded  as  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  that  quarter. 

^^  The  revolution  in  Mexico  has  been,  somewhat,  different  in  its 
character  and  progress,  from  the  revolutions  in  other  Spanish  Ame- 
rican provinces,  and  its  result,  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  its 
internal  government  has,  also,  not  been  precisely  the  same.  Inde- 
pendence, however,  has  been  as  emphatically  declared  and  as 
practically  established  since  the  24th  of  August  last  by  the  ^  Mexi- 
can Empire,'  as  ever  it  has  been  by  the  republics  of  the  South  ; 
and  her  geographical  situation,  her  population  and  her  resources, 
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eminently  qualify  her  to  maintain  the  independence  she  has  thut 
declared  and  now  actually  enjoys." 

"  Who  is  ilie  rightful  sovereign  of  a  country,  is  not  an  enquiry 
permitted  to  foreign  nations,  to  whom  it  is  competent  only  to  treat 
with  the  '  powers  that  be.' 

"  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  among  the 
writers  on  public  law  :  and  no  diversity  with  respect  to  it  in  the 
practice  of  civilized  nations.  .  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  cite  au" 
thority  for  a  doctrine  familiar  to  all,  who  have  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  subject,  nor  to  go  back  for  its  practical  illustration 
to  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Have 
we  not,  indeed,  within  the  brief  period  of  our  own  remembrance, 
beheld  governments  vary  their  forms  and  change  their  rulers,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  power  or  passion  of  the  moment,  and  do- 
ing so  in  virtue  of  the  principle  now  in  question,  without  material- 
ly and  lastingly  affecting  their  relations  with  other  governments  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  the  emperors  and  kings  of  yesterday  receive  ob 
the  thrones  of  exiled  sovereigns,  who  claimed  the  right  to  reign 
there,  the  friendly  embassies  of  other  powers,  with  whom  those 
exiled  sovereigns  had  sought  an  asylum, — and  have  we  not  seen  to- 
day those  emperors  and  kings  thus  courted  and  recognised  yester- 
day, reft  of  their  sceptres,  and,  from  a  mere  change  of  circum- 
stances, not  of  right,  treated  as  usurpers  by  their  successors,  who, 
in  their  turn,  have  been  acknowledged  and  caressed  by  the  same 
foreigpa  powers  ? 

"  '  Even  when  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  society  and  of  go- 
vernment, or,  at  least,  suspends  their  force  and  effect,  it  gives 
birth  in  the  nation  to  two  independent  parties,  who  regard  each 
other  as  enemies  and  acknowledge  no  common  judge.'  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  that  these  two  parties  should  be  considered  by 
foreign  states  as  two  distinct  and  independent  nations.  To  consid- 
er or  treat  them  otherwise  would  be  to  interfere  in  their  domes- 
tic concerns,  to  deny  them  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way,  and  to  violate  the  essential  attributes  of  their 
respective  sovereignty.  For  a  nation  to  be  entitled  to  respect  in 
foreign  states,  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  attributes,  and  to  figure 
directly  in  the  great  political  society,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  really 
sovereign  and  independent,  that  it  governs  itself  by  its  own  autho- 
rity and  laws.     The  people  of  Spanish  America  do  notoriously  so 
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govern  themselves,  and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  recognise 
the  governments,  which  they  have  instituted,  is  incontestable.  A 
doubt  of  the  expediency  of  such  a  recognition  can  be  suggested 
only  by  the  apprehension,  that  it  may  injuriously  affect  our  peace- 
ful and  friendly  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  other  hemis- 
phere ? 

"  No  nation  in  Europe,  excepting  Spain  herself,  has,  hitherto, 
opposed  force  to  the  independence  of  South  America.  Some  of 
those  nations  have  not  only  constantly  maintained  commercial  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  them  in  every  stage  of  the  revolution, 
but  indirectly  and  efficiently,  though  not  avowedly,  aided  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  great  object.  To  these  the  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  the  attainment  of  that  object  must  be 
satisfactory. 

"  To  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  have  regarded  the  events 
occarring  in  Spanish  America,  not  only  without  interference,  but 
with  apparent  indifference,  such  an  acknowledgment  ought  not  to 
be  offensive. 

"  The  nations,  who  have  thus,  respectively,  favoured  or  never 
opposed  the  Spanish  American  people  during  their  active  struggle 
for  independence,  cannot,  it  is  believed,  regard  with  dissatisfaction 
the  formal  recognition  of  that  independence  by  a  nation,  which, 
while  that  struggle  lasted,  has  religiously  observed  towards  both 
the  conflicting  parties  all  the  duties  of  neutrality.  Your  committee 
are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  we  have  a  right  on  this  occasion 
confidently  to  expect,  from  what  these  nations  have  done  or  for- 
borne to  do,  during  the  various  fortunes  of  the  civil  war,  which 
has  terminated,  that  they  will  frankly  approve  the  course  of  poli- 
cy, which  the  United  States  may  now  think  proper  to  adopt  in  re- 
lation to  the  successful  party  in  that  war.  It  surely  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably apprehended,  that  nations,  who  have  thus  been  the  tran- 
quil spectators,  the  apparent  well  wishers,  if  not  the  efficient  sup- 
porters of  this  party,  and  who  have  not  made  the  faintest  attempt 
to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  prevent  its  success,  should  be  displeas- 
ed with  a  third  power,  for  merely  recognising  the  governments? 
which,  owing  to  that  success,  have  thus  been  vitally  permitted  or 
impliedly  approved  in  acquiring  the  undisputed  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  established." 

"  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  concur  in  the 
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oploion  expressed  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  the  8th  of 
March  1822,  that  the  American  provinces  of  Spain  which  have  de- 
clared their  independence  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  ought  to 
be  recognised  by  the  United  States  as  independent  nations. 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instruct- 
ed to  report  a  bill,  appropriating  a  sum,  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  to  enable  the  President  to  give  due  effect  to 
such  recognition." 

On  the  4th  of  May  1822,  an  act  of  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  of  100,000  dollars  '^  for  such  missions  to  the 
independent  nations  on  the  American  continent  as  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  might  deem  proper."  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  authority,  ministers  plenipotentiary  were  suc- 
cessively appointed  to  Colombia  (R.  C.  Anderson,  Jun.,  of 
Kentucky,  1824),  to  Buenos  Ayres  (C.  A.  Rodney,  of  New 
Jersey,  1824),  to  Chili  (H.  Allen,  of  Vermont,  1824),  to 
Mexico  (Joel  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  1826).  In  1825 
J.  M.  Forbes  succeeded  Mr.  Rodney  at  Buenos  Ayres  as  a 
charge.  We  shall  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to  state  that 
in  1824,  Jose  Manuel  Zazoza  was  accredited  a  minister 
from  Mexico,  Jose  Maria  Salazar  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  Colombia,  and  in  1825,  Antonio  Jose  Canas  envoy  and 
minister  from  Guatimala. 

We  are  not  so  much  struck  with  the  length  of  time  this 
revolution  lasted,  as  with  the  little  stability  and  firmness, 
with  which  it  proceeded.  Whether  foreign  nations  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  recognise  a  new  state  a  lustre  sooner  or 
later,  does  not  much  signify.  Old  nations  admit  new  mem- 
bers into  the  great  family  with  jealousy.  The  recognition 
by  this  country  was  the  first,  but  it  was  delayed,  till  not  a 
shadow  of  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Spanish  dominion  re- 
mained. The  last  strand  had  fairly  parted,  and  it  had  fully 
ceased  to  be  matter  of  doubt,  whether  injury  was  done  to 
Spain.  It  is,  also,  evident  that  the  success  of  the  revolution 
was  little  retarded,  or  obstructed  by  the  pow^r  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  If  it  did  not  sweep  on  with  an  easy,  strong 
and  rapid  course,  it  is  to  be  principally,  perhaps  solely,  at- 
tributed to  domestic  and   internal  difficulties  and   obstacles. 
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The  greatest  and  most  obvious  is  the  complete  unfitness  of 
the  people,  in  the  outset,  for  a  free  government. 

Before  the  revolution,  every  office  of  the  slightest  value 
or   influence,  whether  military,  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  was  in 
the   hands  of  Spaniards,   naturally  devoted   to  the  mother 
country,  and  assuming  and  exercising  great  superiority  over, 
even,  the  Creoles.     It  has  been  calculated,  that  there  were, 
at  least,  three  hundred  thousand  natives  of  Old  Spain,  dis- 
tributed in  offices  throughout  the  colonies ; — of  themselves  a 
great  army  ; — an  appalling  source  of  influence  and  control ! — 
a  formidable  bulwark  and  barrier  for  the  metropole  !      The 
ecclesiastics,  alone,  would  seem    to  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  prevented  alterations  in  the  form   of  government,  but 
though  their  influence  over  the  laity  is  undoubted,  we  think 
it  quite  apparent,  from  the  proceedings  in  France,  Italy  and 
Spain  the  last  thirty-five  years,  that  there  has  been,  in   the 
body  itself,  a  decided  radical  spirit,  produced  originally  by 
the  diflerence  of  wealth,  and  modes  of  life  of  the  various  or- 
ders and  degrees  of  the   clergy  of  that    church,  and  then 
heightened   by  the  constant,  internal  difficulties  and  dissen- 
sions, that  have  notoriously  taken  place.     With  the  exception 
of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  far,  indeed^  from  being  true,  that  the  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  whether  religious  or 
secular  (we  use  ihe  first  word  in  its  technical  sense,  for  the 
want  of  an  appropriate  one   in  English)  have  submitted  to 
their  ecclesiastical  government  with  entire  cheerfulness  and 
satisfaction. 

We  have  said  that  the  Spaniards  held  all  the  offices  in 
South  America.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  were 
the  only  merchants  established  in  the  colonies,  so  that,  in 
fact,  all  the  active  capital  of  the  country,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  was  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  the 
parent  state, — another  cause,  that  may  be  mentioned  to  ac- 
count for  the  slow  and  insecure  progress  of  the  revolution. 
We  are  well  aware,  that  a  strong,  popular  excitement  razes  to 
the  ground  and  sweeps  off",  at  a  single  plunge,  such  frail  ob- 
stacles, upon  which  we  are  apt  to  rely  with  so  much  confi- 
dence and  emphasis  in  all  our  reasojiings  and  speculations. 
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But  a  circumstance,  certainly  fated  to  a  universal,  overpow- 
ering sjinpathj,  unfortunately  was  deep  seated  and  entered 
radically  into  the  composition  of  all  society  in  the  colonies. 
We  speak  now  of  the  different  races  of  men,  inhabiting  South 
America.  Humboldt  gives  a  general  enumeration  of  them  in 
Mexico,  which,  he  observes,  applies  with  accuracy  to  all  the 
provinces. 

1st  Race — Individuals  born  in  Europe  called  Gachupines. 

2.  Creoles — European  descended,  white  born  in  the  colo- 

nies. 

3.  Mestizos,  descended  from  the  whites  and  Indians. 

4.  Mulattoes,  descended  from  whites  and  negroes. 

5.  ZamBos,  descended  from  whites  and  Indians. 

6.  Indians — the  Copper  Race. 

7.  African  negroes. 

It  is  true,  there  were,  originally,  but  few  slaves  in  Mext-^ 
CO,  and  inconveniences,  from  mixt  bloods  on  that  side,  will 
not  be  felt  to  a  great  extent  in  that  portion  of  the  country, 
but  in  Peru  and  Caraccas,  African  negroes  and  every  degree 
of  mixt  blood,  that  can  issue  from  them,  abounded.  Wej 
also,  readily  admit  that  prejudices,  on  this  score,  extremely 
diminish  from  habit.  An  inhabitant  of  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  but  two  races  of  men,  (and  one  in  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery,  so  that  a  perfect  and  most  marked  contrast 
is  constantly  exhibited )  does  not  easily  realize  with  wbat'fa- 
cility  the  different  casts  slide  together.  But  we  never  can 
believe,  that  this  union  for  civil  and  political  purposes  can  be 
permanent  or,  in  the  least,  to  be  depended  upon.  '^  In  South 
America,"  says  Humboldt,  "a  skin,  more  or  less  white,  de- 
termines the  rank  a  man  shall  occupy  in  society.  A  white 
man,  that  rides  on  horseback  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
considers,  nevertheless,  that  he  belongs  to  the  noblesse  of 
the  country,  and  we  often  hear  an  individual  of  the  lowest 
order  of  the  people,  when  disputing  with  a  titled  Seignor, 
say  to  him,  *  is  it  possible  that  you  consider  yourself  whiter 
than  I  am  ?' "  Hitherto,  they  have  lived  peaceably  and  quietly 
together,  because  one  race  of  men  compelled  all  other  races 
to  submit.     But  upon  what  do  the  permanent  sympathies  of 
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mankind  depend?  Surely  on  character  and  gener^d  aimilarity 
of  appearance  and  tastes*  And  yet  all  writers  admit,  that  m 
the  Spanish  provinces  there  exist  four  grand  diTisions^otmen^ 
(without  including  subdivisions)  distinct  in  cbaraoter^  ap- 
pearance and  modes  of  life  ;— men,  whose  skulb,  aeoordtng 
to  craniology,  present  totally  different  developemehts,  with  a 
different  facial  angle, — proceeding  originally,  at  least,  from 
three  continents, — Europe,  Africa  and  America.  The  classes 
are  the  European — African — Creole — and  Aborigines  or 
Copper  men. — These  grand  divisions,  with  the  numerous 
puzzling  subdivisions  under  them,  now  enter  all  over  Spanish 
America  into  the  composition  of  society,  now  present  them- 
selves for  the  offices  of  government  with  equal  claims  under 
the  law,  but  with  every  variety  of  pretension  under  nature. 
We  may  overrate  the  weight  of  this  consideration,  but  it  ap- 
pears' to  us,  that,  thus  far,  it  has  infinitely  and  fatally  inter- 
fered with  the  auspicious  course  of  the  revolution,  and  will 
long  remain  an  obstacle,  extremely  formidable. 

A  difficulty  of  a  mischievous  and  troublesome,  though  pro- 
bably not  of  a  permanent  description,  has  arisen,  not  so  much 
from  the  establishment,  as  from  the  jealousies  and  contentions 
for  authority,  among  noble  and  powerful  families.  Nobility 
originally  existed  in  every  part  of  South  America,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  many  families  possessed  immense 
estates  and  influence.  The  first  glimmerings  of  the  revolu- 
tion may,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  be  traced  to  the  very  power 
of  these  houses,  but  their  object  being  of  a  limited  or  personal 
kind,  their  endeavours  have  been  accompanied  with  any  but 
good  results.  The  quarrels  between  the  Carreras  and  Lar- 
rains  in  Chili  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  people 
towards  national  freedom,  and  infused  a  disrelish  to  the  cause. 
There  is  not  only  a  wide  difference  between  independence 
and  liberty,  but  an  aspiring  colonist  may  be  quite  honest  and 
zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  break  the  chains  of  the  mother 
country,  and  yet  be  fully  reconciled  to  the  delight  and  dis- 
tinction of  riveting  them  himself. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  1823,  the  situation  of  the  new 
Republics  was,  in  general  terms,  as  follows ; — On  the  continent 
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of  North  America,  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  not  differing  in 
boundaries  from  the  ancient  Viceroyalty  and  Captain  Gener- 
alship of  the  same  name.  The  latter  is  now  called  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  Centre  of  America.  Mexico,  by  an  agreement 
with  Donohu,  was  declared  independent  by  Spain  in  1821. 
In  South  America,  Colombia  forms  the  head  of  the  continent. 
The  union  of  Venezuela  and  Granada  took  place  in  December 
1819.  This  district  is  properly  the  seat  and  cradle  of  the 
revolution,  and  from  its  situation  and  other  circumstances  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  country  in  the  world.  The 
following  is  a  brief,  but  we  believe,  by  no  means  poetical 
description  of  it  from  the  pen  of  one  of  its  ministers  in  this 
country. 

"  With  respect  to  the  ability  and  capacrty  of  Colombia  to  maintain 
its  independence,  no  well  founded  doubt  can  arise  upon  that  point,  if 
we  consider  on  one  band  the  great  population  of  the  republic,  which 
exceeds  3,600,000  souls,  the  extent  of  its  territory,  its  natural  and 
artificial  resources,  and  its  situation ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  great 
military  talent  displayed  by  its  generals  and  officers,  and  the  disci- 
pline  and  valour  manifested  by  its  troops  on  all  occasions,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  celebrated  battles  of  Boyaca  and  Carabobo,  in  the 
capture  of  St.  Martha,  defended  by  seventeen  exterior  batteries,  all 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Carthagena 
and  Cumana. 

"  Some  icfea  may  be  also  formed  of  the  degree  of  splendour,  pow- 
er and  future  prosperity,  of  the  new  republic,  by  considering  it 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  with  an  extent  of  coast  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  of  seven  hundred  miles  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
from  Panama  to  Bahia  de  Tumbez;  and  exempt,  at  all  seasons, 
from  any  of  those  dreadful  hurricanes,  which  cause  such  disasters  in 
the  Antilles,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  other  places. 

"  The  great  canals  which  are  formed  by  the  river  Orinoco  and 
its  tributary  streams,  the  Sulia,  with  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  the 
Magdalena,  the  Cauca  and  the  Atrato,  which  all  empty  into  the 
Atlantic,  render  Colombia  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  universe 
for  interior  navigation  ;  and,  by  a  union  of  all  climates,  unites, 
also,  in  great  abundance,  the  productions  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature. 
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,  ^^  Agriculture  is  further  advanced  in  Colombia  than  in  anj  other 
part  of  continental  America,  formerly  Spanish,  and  its  products  of 
exportation,  which  consist  chiefly  of  cocoa,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco 
of  Barinas,  and  some  cotton,  are  of  a  quality  superior  to  those  of 
other  countries,  except  the  cotton.  With  respect  to  the  precious 
metals,  Colombia  is  inferior  neither  to  Mexico  nor  Peru,  with  the 
advantage  that  their  discovery  is  more  easy  and  less  expensive. 
She  also  unites,  by  prolonged  canals,  two  oceans  which  nature  had 
separated ;  and  by  her  proximity  to  the  United  States  and  to  Eu- 
rope, appears  to  have  been  destined,  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  as 
the  centre  and  the  empire  of  the  human  family." 

Then  next  in  course,  following  the  latitude  to  the  southward, 
we  meet  with  Peru,  laying,  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  between 
the  Pacific,  Colombia,  the  Kingdom  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
Provinces.  They,  with  some  additions,  are  formed  out  of  the 
ancient  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  and,  like  Colombia,  are  washed 
by  two  oceans.  These  provinces  are  enclosed  on  the  north  by 
Brazil,  to  the  south  they  run  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Patagonia, 
and  are  separated,  on  the  west,  from  Chili  by  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes,  Chili,  the  last  republic  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention,  is  still  represented  by  a  narrow  border  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific.  We  presume,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  we  do  not  profess  to  give  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  new 
states,  a  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  we  have  no  means  of  at- 
taining in  consequence  of  original  as  well  as  recent  changes. 
The  reader  will,  however,  perceive,  that  leaving  out  of  view 
the  wilds  and  deserts  of  Patagonia,  the  South  American  conti- 
nent is  now  divided  between  the  New  Republics  and  the  King- 
dom of  Brazil. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  Spain  would  witness  the 
loss  of  her  colonies  with  entire  equanimity  of  temper,  or  en- 
dure in  silence  the  recognition  of  the  new  states.  That  go- 
vernment cannot  be  reproached  with  ever  suffering  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  by  of  entering  into  discussions,— recording 
remonstrances,  or  renewing  claims  and  pretensions  with  a 
spirit  and  perseverance,  of  which,  in  our  diplomacy,  there 
is  no  other  example.  She  has  lost  kingdoms  and  continents, 
almost  without  fighting  a  battle ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  these 
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calamities  have  befallen  her  without  volumes  of  representa- 
tions and  complaints.  The  last  ebb  of  her  glory  seems  to 
pour  itself  out  in  the  zeal  and  resolution,  with  which  her  di- 
plomatic agents  have  defended  her  rights  abroad.  The 
United  States  did  not  escape  some  portion  of  indignant  re- 
monstrance on  the  occasion  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
provinces  of  Ultramar.  But  the  matter  was  soon  dropped  ; 
"-^Castille  and  Arragon  had  a  vulture,  fastened  upon  their 
own  sides,  and  while  foreign  troops  were  defiling  along  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  (by  which  they  had  formerly  enter- 
ed for  the  purpose  then  of  overthrowing  the  only  remaining 
Bourbon  on  the  continent)  ;  were  conducting  a  military 
journey  through  Spain  to  end  in  the  well  acted  melo  drama 
of  the  Trocadero,  the  kingdom  of  the  Indies  in  this  quarter 
was  abandoned  to  its  fate.  A  remonstrance,  though  urged  at 
first  with  vehemence  by  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Don  Joaquin  de  Anduaga,  was  but  once  renewed,  and 
in  a  faint  tone. 

"  In  the  National  Intelligencer"  the  envoy  writes  March  9lh, 
1822,  to  the  Secretary  of  State — "  of  this  day  I  have  seen  the  mes- 
sage, sent  by  the  President  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  he  proposes  the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  in- 
surgent governments  of  Spanish  America.  How  great  my  surprise 
was,  may  be  easily  judged  by  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
of  Spain  towards  this  Republic,  and  who  knows  the  immense  sacrifi- 
ces, which  she  has  made  to  preserve  her  friendship.  In  fact,  who 
could  think  that  in  return  for  the  cession  of  her  most  important  pro- 
vinces in  this  hemisphere ;  for  the  forgetting  of  the  plunder  of  her 
commerce  by  American  citizens;  for  the  privileges  granted  to  this 
navy,  and  for  as  great  proofs  of  friendship  as  one  nation  can  give 
to  another,  this  executive  would  propose,  that  the  insurrection  of 
the  ultra  marine  possessions  of  Spain  should  be  recognised.  And, 
moreover,  will  not  his  astonishment  be  augmented  to  see  that  this 
power  is  desirous  to  give  the  destructive  example  of  sanctioning 
the  rebellion  of  provinces,  which  have  received  no  offence  from 
the  mother  country,  to  those,  to  whom  she  has  granted  a  partici- 
pation of  a  free  constitution,  and  to  whom  she  has  extended  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  Spanish  citizens  ?  In  vain  will  a  paral- 
lel be  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  emancipation  o£this  re- 
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public  and  that  which  the  Spanish  rebels  attempt,  and  history  is 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  if  a  harassed  aud  persecuted  province  has 
a  right  to  break  its  chains,  others,  loaded  with  benefits,  elevated 
to  the  high  rank  of  freemen,  ought  only  to  bless  and  embrace  more 
closely  the  protecting  country,  which  ha^  bestowed  such  favours 
on  them. Although  I  could  enlarge  upon  this  disagreeable  sub- 
ject, I  think  it  useless  to  do  so,  because  the  sentiments,  which  the 
message  ought  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  every  Spaniard,  can  be  no 
secret  to  you.  Those,  which  the  king  of  Spain  will  experience  at 
receiving  a  notification,  so  unexpected,  will  be,  doubtless,  very  dis- 
agreeable and  at  the  same  time,  that  I  hasten  to  communicate  it  to 
his  Majesty  I  think  it  my  duty  to  protest^  as  I  do  solemnly  protest 
against  the  recognition  of  the  governments  of  the  insurgent  Spanish 
Provinces  of  America  by  the  United  States :  declaring  that  it  can  in 
no  way^  now,  or  at  any  time^  lessen  or  invalidate^  in  the  least^  the  right 
of  Spain  to  the  said  provinces^  or  to  employ  whatever  means  may  be  in 
her  power  to  reunite  them  to  the  rest  of  her  domijiions.^^ 

A  reply  to  this  representation  was  speedily  made  in  a 
tone,  equally  mild  and  firm. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  9th  March  was  immediately,  after  1  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  it,  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  whom  it  has  been  deliberately  considered,  and  by  whose 
direction  I  am,  in  replying  to  it,  to  assure  you  of  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  with  which  this  government  desires  to  entertain  and 
to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  that  of  Spain. 

"  This  disposition  has  been  manifested,  not  only  by  the  uniform 
course  of  the  United  States  in  their  direct  political  and  commercial 
intercourse  with  Spain,  but  by  the  friendly  interest,  which  they 
have  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  by  the  cordial 
sympathy,  with  which  they  have  witnessed  their  spirit  and  energy, 
exerted  in  maintaining  their  Independence  of  all  foreign  control 
and  their  right  of  self-government. 

"  In  every  question,  relating  to  the  independence  of  a  nation, 
two  principles  are  involved,  one  oi' right  and  the  other  of  fact^  the 
former,  exclusively  depending  upon  the  determination  of  the  nation 
itself,  and  the  latter,  resulting  from  the  successful  execution  of 
that  determination.  This  right  has  been  recently  exercised,  as 
well  by  the  Spanish  nation  in  Europe,  as  by  several  of  those  coun- 
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tries  in  the  American  hemisphere,  which  had  for  two  or  three 
centuries  been  connected  as  colonies  with  Spain.  In  the  conflicts 
that  have  taken  place,  we  have  carefully  abstained  from  taking  any 
part,  and  have  observed,  whenever  it  was  a  contest  by  arms,  the 
most  impartial  neutrality.  But  the  civil  war,  in  which  Spain  was 
for  some  years  involved  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of 
America,  has,  in  substance,  ceased  to  exist.  Treaties,  equivalent 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  independence,  have  been  concluded  by 
the  commanders  and  viceroys  of  Spain  herself,  with  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  with  Mexico  and  %vith  Peru:  while  in  the  Province 
of  La  Plata  and  in  Chili,  no  Spanish  force,  for  several  years,  ex- 
isted, to  dispute  the  independence,  which  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  had  declared. 

^'  Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  far  from  consulting  the  dictates  of  a  policy,  questionable  in 
its  morality,  yielded  to  an  obligation  of  duly,  of  the  highest  order 
by  recognising  as  independent  states,  nations,  which  after  deliber- 
ately asserting  their  rights  to  that  character,  have  maintained  and 
established  it  against  all  the  resistance,  which  had  been  or  could 
be  brought  to  oppose  it.  This  recognition  is  neither  intended  to 
invalidate  any  right  of  Spain,  nor  to  affect  the  employment  of  any 
means,  which  she  may  yet  be  disposed  or  enabled  to  use,  with  the 
view  of  reuniting  those  provinces  to  the  rest  of  her  dominions.  It 
is  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  existing  facts  with  the  view  to  the 
regular  establishment,  with  the  nations  newly  formed,  of  those  re- 
lations, political  and  commercial,  which  it  is  the  moral  obligation 
of  civilized  and  christian  nations  to  entertain  reciprocally  with  one 
another." 

The  President's  message  is  supposed,  also,  to  have  given 
rise  to  a  manifest,  published  by  Spain  in  June  1822,  and 
addressed  to  the  courts  in  Europe.  We  have  never  seen 
the  original,  but  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  a  translation, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Spain  had,  in  re- 
ality, abandoned  all  hopes  of  reclaiming,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
colonies,  and  sought,  as  the  last  remedy,  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance  of  the  legitimate  thrones  of  Europe.  It  is  well 
known,  the  subject  was  discussed  by  the  sovereigns  at  the 
congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  their  interference  was  only 
prevented  by  a  declaration  of  England,  that  she  should  regard, 
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as  an  act  of  hostility,  any  warlike  movements  of  the  holy  al- 
liance  in  behalf  of  Spain. 

^^  His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  calling  the  attention  of  his  august  allies 
towards  the  dissident  Spanish  Provinces  of  America,  judges  it  not  on- 
ly useless,  but  unseasonable  to  examine  the  causes,  which  produced 
in  those  countries,  a  desire  to  separate  from  the  mother  country; 
it  is  sufficient  for  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  have  the  consolation  that 
it  was  not  the  abuse  of  power,  nor  the  weight  of  oppression  which 
originated  so  serious  an  event,  and  that  only  extraordinary  circum- 
stances and  the  terrible  crisis,  in  which  Spain  saw  herself  compro- 
mised to  free  her  throne  and  dignity  from  the  imminent  risk  of  a 
foreign  usurpation,  could  occasion  a  disunion  so  fatal  between  the 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family. 

"  His  Catholic  Majesty  does  not  present  himself  to  those  pro- 
vinces, as  a  resentful  monarch  before  his  misled  subjects,  but  as  a 
pacific  mediator  in  the  discords  of  his  children.  He  casts  a  veil 
over  the  past,  in  order  to  see  the  present  without  any  kind  of  pre- 
judice, and  contemplates  the  actual  situation  under  all  the  relations, 
which  unite  it  with  the  future. 

"  His  Catholic  Majesty  extends  his  views  to  a  more  extensive 
horizon  and  considers  this  great  question  as  an  European  question. 
A  long  time  passed,  before  the  prodigious  effects  of  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world  were  perceived  in  this  continent ;  nobody  could 
foresee  them,  much  less  calculate  them.  The  same  his  Majesty 
judges  may  be  said  of  the  great  events,  which  are  agitating  Ameri- 
ca, and  whose  effects  must  influence,  necessarily  and  in  a  very  rap- 
id manner,  the  lot  of  Europe.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
degrees  of  this  influence,  nor  the  alterations  it  must  produce  in 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  one  and  the  other  hemisphere ;  but 
his  Catholic  Majesty  hesitates  not  to  affirm,  that  the  transaction, 
which  fixes  the  lot  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America,  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  blind  and  impetuous  course  of  its  revolution,  will  be 
one  of  the  benefits,  the  most  memorable  for  the  civilized  world. 

^' There  will,  perhaps,  be  superficial  spirits,  who  will  see  a  so- 
lid and  established  government  and  a  constituted  nation  in  each 
province,  which  may  have  declared  its  independence,  and  who, 
without  attending  to  obstacles  of  any  kind,  nor  to  the  principles  of 
public  right,  nor  to  the  best  known  maxims  of  the  law  of  nations, 
will  believe,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  separation  of  a  province 
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from  the  state,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  renders  its  existence  le- 
gitimate. 

"  But  the  governments  fortunately  know  by  a  sad  experience  the 
effects,  which  are  produced  by  a  similar  overthrow  of  principle, 
they  foresee  the  consequence  of  its  propagation,  not  less  fatal  to 
legitimate  governments,  than  to  the  integrity  of  nations,  and  are 
well  aware  of  the  consequences  to  Europe  of  sanctioning  in  Ameri- 
ca, as  some  pretend,  the  undefined  right  of  insurrection. 

"  Thus  it  is,  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  believes  not  only  interest- 
ed in  this  question  those  nations  who  possess  colonies  and  establish- 
ments in  Ultramar,  to  which  the  same  theory  could  be  applied, 
but  that  he,  also,  considers  this  business  as  intimately  connected 
with  those  conservatory  principles,  that  offer  securities  to  all  gov- 
ernments and  guaranties  to  society." 

In  October  1824  a  convention  pf  peace,  amity,  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  was  concluded  at  Bogota  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son with  the  republic  of  Colombia.*     This  treaty,  the  first 

*  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Author  and  Legislator  of  the  Universe, 

"The  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  de- 
siring to  make  lasting  and  firm  the  friendship  and  good  understanding 
which  happily  prevails  between  both  nations,  have  resolved  to  ^x,  in 
a  manner  clear,  distinct  and  positive,  the  rules  which  shall  in  future 
be  religiously  observed  between  the  one  and  the  other,  by  means  of  a 
treaty  or  general  convention  of  peace  and  friendship,  commerce  and 
navigation. 

"  For  this  most  desirable  object,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  conferred  full  powers  on  Richard  Clough  Anderson, 
junior,  a  citizen  of  the  said  States,  and  their  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  said  republic,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
charged  with  executive  power,  on  Pedro  Gual,  secretary  of  state  and 
of  foreign  relations,  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  said  full  pow- 
ers in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

"  Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a  perfect,  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and 
sincere  friendship  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  in  all  the  extent  of  iheir  possessions  and  territo- 
ries, and  between  their  people  and  citizens  respectively,  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons  or  places. 

"Art.  2.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, desiring  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a  poHcy  frank  and  equally  friendly 
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made  with  a  South  American  state,  was  ratified  the  May 
following.      Its  provisions  are    generally  of  the  most  liberal 

with  all,  engage  mutually  not  to  grant  any  particular  favour  to  other 
nations  in  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  shall  not  im- 
mediately become  common  to  the  other  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the 
same  freely,  if  the  concession  was  freely  made,  or  on  allowing  the 
same  compensation,  if  the  concession  was  conditional. 

"  Art.  3.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  at  liberty  to  frequent  all  the 
coasts  and  countries  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  to  reside  and  trade 
there,  &c.  Citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  may  frequent  all  the 
coasts  and  countries  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  &c. 

"Art.  4.  Merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  other  citizens  of 
both  countries,  &c.  to  manage  their  own  business ;  to  be  treated  as 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

"  Art.  5.  The  citizens  of  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be 
liable  to  any  embargo,  nor  be  detained  with  their  vessels,  cargoes, 
merchandises,  or  effects,  for  any  military  expedition,  nor  for  any  pub- 
lic or  private  purpose,  whatever,  without  allowing  to  those  interested 
a  sufficient  indemnification. 

"Art.  6.  Whenever  the  citizens  of  either  party  seek  refuge,  in  the 
dominions,  &c.  of  the  other,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  friends,  &c. 

"Art.  7.  All  ships,  &c.  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  party 
captured  by  pirates,  and  found  within  the  dominions  of  either,  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  owners. 

"  Art.  8.  Assistance  and  protection  to  be  rendered  in  case  of 
wrecks,  &c.  within  the  dominions  of  each  other. 

"Art.  9.  The  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other,  by  sale,  donation,  testament,  or  otherwise,  and  their  represen- 
tatives, being  citizens  of  the  other  party,  shall  succeed  to  their  said 
personal  goods,  whether  by  testament  or  ab  intestato,  and  they  may 
take  possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  others  acting  for 
them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  wherein  the  said  goods  are,  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  in  like  cases:  And  if,  in  the  case  of  real  estate,  the  said 
heirs  would  be  prevented  from  entering  into  the  possession  of  the  in- 
heritance, on  account  of  their  character  of  aliens,  there  shall  be  grant- 
ed to  them  the  term  of  three  years  to  dispose  of  the  same,  as  they  may 
think  proper,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  without  molestation,  and 
exempt  from  all  rights  of  detraction,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  respective  states. 

"  Art.  10.  Complete  protection  in  persons  and  property  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  both  nations,  legal  redress,  &c.  ''Art. 
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kind  ; — the   principle  of  free   ships,  free   goods  was  intro- 
duced, but  as  the  reader  will  observe  (articles  12,  13)  sev- 

"  Art.  11.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  most  perfect  and  entire  se- 
curity of  conscience  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  the  countries  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  without  their  being  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  molested 
on  account  of  their  religious  belief,  so  long  as  they  respect  the  laws 
and  established  usages  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  bodies  of  the 
citizens  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  who  may  die  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  other,  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  burying  grounds,  or  in 
other  decent  or  suitable  places,  and  shall  be  protected  from  violation 
or  disturbance. 

"  Art.  12.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  sail  with  their  ships, 
with  all  manner  of  liberty  and  security,  no  distinction  being  made, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  merchandises  laden  thereon,  from  any 
port  to  the  places  of  those  who  now  arc  or  hereafter  shall  be  at  en- 
mity with  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  shall  likewise  be  lawful 
for  the  citizens  aforesaid  to  sail  with  the  ships  and  merchandises  be- 
forementioned,  and  to  trade  with  the  same  liberty  and  security  from 
the  places,  ports  and  havens,  of  those  who  arc  enemies  of  both  or 
either  party,  without  any  opposition  or  disturbance  whatsoever,  not 
only  directly  from  the  places  of  the  enemy,  beforementioned,  to  neu- 
tral places,  but  also  from  one  place  belonging  to  an  enemy  to  another 
place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether  they  he  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  power  or  under  several.  And  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  free 
ships  shall  also  give  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  every  thing  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt,  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the 
ships  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  al- 
though the  whole  lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  appertain  to  the 
enemies  of  either,  contraband  goods  being  always  excepted.  It  is 
also  agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  same  liberty  be  extended  to  per- 
sons who  are  on  board  a  free  ship,  with  this  effect,  that  although  they 
be  enemies  to  both  or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free 
ship,  unless  they  are  officers  or  soldiers,  and  in  the  actual  service  of 
the  enemies :  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  the 
stipulations  in  this  article  contained,  declaring  that  the  flag  shall 
cover  the  property,  shall  be  understood  as  applying  to  those  powers 
only  who  recognise  the  principle ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  should  be  at  war  with  a  third,  and  the  other  neutral,  the  flag 
of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose  governments 
acknowledge  this  principle,  and  not  of  others.  "Art. 
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eral   of  the   provisions  respecting  enemies  goods  in   neutral, 
vessels   are   rather  of  ^n   obscure,   complicated   character. 

"Art.  13.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  in  the  case  where  the  neutral 
flag  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  protect  the  property  of  the 
enemies  of  the  other,  by  virtue  of  the  above  stipulation,  it  shall  always 
be  understood  that  the  neutral  property  found  on  board  such  enemy's 
vessels  shall  be  held  and  considered,  as  enemy's  property,  and  as  such 
shall  be  liable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such  pi'operty  as  . 
was  put  on  board  such  vessel  before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  even 
afterwards,  if  it  were  done  without  the  knowledge  of  it;  but  the  con- 
tracting parties  agree,  that  two  months  having  elapsed  after  the  de- 
claration, their  citizens  shall  not  plead  ignorance  thereof.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  flag  of  the  neutral  docs  not  protect  the  enemy's  pro- 
perty, in  that  case  the  goods  and  merchandises  of  the  neutral,  em- 
barked in  such  enemy's  ship,  shall  he  free. 

"  Art.  14.  This  liberty  of  navigation  and  canimerce  shall  extend  to 
all  kinds  of  merchandises,  excepting  those  only  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  contraband,  and  under  this  name  of  contraband,  or 
prohibited  goods,  shall  be  comprehended — 

"1st.  Cannons,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbusses,  mus- 
kets, fuzees,  rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabres,  lances, 
spears,  halberds  and  granades,  bombs,  powder,  matches,  balls,  and  all 
other  things  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arms; 

"  2d]y.  Bucklers,  helmets,  breast  plates,  coats  of  mail,  infantry  belts 
and  clothes  made  up  in  the  form  and  for  a  military  use ; 

"3dly.  Cavalry  belts,  and  horses  with  their  furniture ; 

"4thly.  And  generally  all  kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron, 
steel,  brass  and  copper,  or  of  any  other  materials  manufactured,  pre- 
pared and  formed,  expressly  to  make  war  by  sea  or  land. 

"Art.  15.  All  other  merchandises  and  things  not  comprehended  in 
the  articles  of  contraband  explicitly  enumerated  and  classified  as 
above,  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  free,  and  subjects  of  free  and 
lawful  commerce,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  and  transported  in  the 
freest  manner  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  even  to  places  belong- 
ing to  an  enemy,  excepting  only  those  places  which  are  at  that  time 
besieged  or  blocked  up ;  and  to  avoid  all  doubt  in  this  particular,  it,  is 
declared  that  those  places  only  are  besieged  or  blockaded  which  are 
actually  attacked  by  a  belligerent  force  capable  of  preventing  the  en- 
try of  the  neutral. 

"Art.  16.  The  articles  of  contraband,  before  enumerated  and  classi- 
fied, which  may  be  found  in  a  vessel  bound  for  an  enemy's  port,  shall 
be  subject  to  detention  and  confiscation,  leaving  free  the  rest  of  tbe 
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The  effect  of  such  stipulations  is,  probably,  to  lead  to  dis- 
putes, or,  at  the  least,  to  a  variety  of  versions  and  interpre- 

cargo  and  the  ship,  that  the  owners  may  dispose  of  them  as  they  see 
proper.  No  vessel  of  either  of  the  two  nations  shall  be  detained  on  the 
high  seas  on  account  of  having  on  board  articles  of  contraband,  when- 
ever the  master,  captain,  or  supercargo  of  said  vessel  will  deliver  up 
the  articles  of  contraband  to  the  captor,  unless  the  quantity  of  such 
articles  be  so  great,  and  of  so  large  a  bulk,  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
ceived on  board  the  capturing  ship  without  great  inconvenience;  but 
in  this  and  in  all  other  cases  of  just  detention,  the  vessel  detained 
shall  be  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  port,  for  trial  and 
judgment  according  to  law. 

"Art.  17.  And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for 
a  port  or  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  without  knowing  that  the  same 
is  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is  agreed,  that  every  vessel  so 
circumstanced,  may  be  turned  away  from  such  port  or  place,  but 
shall  not  be  detained,  nor  shall  any  part  of  her  cargo,  if  not  contra- 
band, be  confiscated,  unless,  after  warning  of  such  blockade,  or  in- 
vestment from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  blockading  forces,  she 
shall  again  attempt  to  enter ;  but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any 
other  port  or  place  she  shall  think  proper.  Nor  shall  any  vessel  of 
either,  that  may  have  entered  into  such  port  before  the  same  was  actu- 
ally besieged,  blockaded  or  invested,  by  the  other,  be  restrained  from 
quitting  such  place  with  her  cargo,  nor  if  found  therein  after  the  re- 
duction and  surrender,  shall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be  liable  to  con- 
fiscation, but  they  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners  thereof. 

"Art.  18.  In  order  to  prevent  all  kind  of  disorder  in  the  visiting 
and  examination  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting  par- 
ties on  the  high  seas,  they  have  agreed  mutually,  that  whenever  a 
vessel  of  war,  public  or  private,  shall  meet  with  a  neutral  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  the  first  shall  remain  out  of  cannon  shot,  and  may 
send  its  boat  with  two  or  three  men  only  in  order  to  execute  the  said 
examination  of  the  papers  concerning  the  ownership  and  cargo  of  the 
vessel,  without  causing  the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  ill  treatment, 
for  which  the  commanders  of  the  said  armed  ships  shall  be  responsi* 
ble  with  their  persons  and  property;  for  which  purpose  the  com- 
manders of  the  said  private  armed  vessels  shall,  before  receiving  their 
commissions,  give  sufficient  security  to  answer  for  all  the  damages 
they  may  commit.  And  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  neutral  party 
shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  go  on  board  the  examining  vessel,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  her  papers,  or  for  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever. "Art, 
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tations,  by  which,  in  the  end,  the  sound,  wholesome  parts  of 
the  treaty  may  be  impeached.     The  greatest  difl&culty  in  re- 

**  Art.  19.  In  case  of  war,  sea  letters,  certificates  of  cargo,  &c.  to 
be  furnished,  expressing  to  whom  the  property  belongs. 

"Art.  20.  Visiting  regulations  to  apply  only  to  vessels  without 
convoy. 

"Art.  21.  Established  courts  only  to  try  prize  causes.  Motives  of 
condennnation  to  be  stated. 

"Art.  22.  Whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  war  with  another  state,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting 
party  shall  accept  a  commission,  or  letter  of  marque,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  or  cooperating  hostilely,  with  the  said  enemy,  against  the 
said  parties  so  at  war,  under  the  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate. 

"  Art.  23.  In  case  of  war,  six  months  allowed  to  those  on  the  coast, 
and  twelve  for  those  in  the  interior  to  remove  effects,  &c. 

"Art.  24.  Neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation 
to  the  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys,  which  they 
may  have  in  public  funds,  nor  in  public  nor  private  banks,  shall  ever, 
in  any  event  of  war,  or  of  national  difference,  be  sequestered  or  con- 
fiscated. 

"Art.  25.  Official  intercourse  in  relation  to  public  ministers,  &.c« 
to  be  on  a  reciprocal  footing. 

"  Art.  26.  Each  party  permitted  to  have  consuls  in  each  other's 
ports. 

"  Art.  27.  Commissions  to  be  exhibited  before  exequatur  is  ob- 
tained. 

"Art.  28.  Consuls  exempt  from  public  service — their  archives  in- 
violate. 

"Art.  29.  The  said  consuls  shall  have  power  to  require  the  assist- 
ance of  the  authorities  of  the  country  for  the  arrest,  detention  and 
custody  of  deserters  from  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  their  coun- 
try, and  for  that  purpose  they  shall  address  themselves  to  the  courts, 
judges  and  ofidcers  competent,  and  shall  demand  the  said  deserters  in 
writing,  proving  by  an  exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the  vessel's  or 
ship's  roll,  or  other  public  documents,  that  those  men  were  part  of  the 
said  crews ;  and  on  this  demand,  so  proved,  (saving,  however,  where 
the  contrary  is  proved)  the  delivery  shall  not  be  refused.  Such  de- 
serters, when  arrested,  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  said  consuls, 
and  may  be  put  in  the  public  prisons  at  the  request  and  expense  of 
those  who  reclaim  them,  to  be  sent  to  the  ships  to  which  they  belonged, 
or  to  others  of  the  same  nation.  But  if  they  be  not  sent  back  within  two 
momhs,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  their  arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  shall  be  no  more  arrested  for  the  same  cause.  "Art. 
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gard  to  treaties,  even  of  the  simplest  form,  has  always  con- 
sisted in  the  execution  of  them.  The  contrabands  are  very 
limited,  being  strictly  confined  to  instruments  of  war  or  war- 
like purposes ; — blockades  and  mode  of  search  (unless  ac- 
companied with  convoy)  were  defined,  as  has  been  done  in 
other  conventions,  concluded  by  this  country.  The  com- 
mercial articles  do  not  recommend  themselves  particularly  to 
notice  ; — they  all  rest  on  the  ancient  basis  of  the  most  fa- 
voured nation,  the  United  States  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  securing  any  commercial  advantages  by  oflFering 
equivalents.  In  examining  the  articles  of  the  first  treaty 
concluded  between  two  free  states  of  the  American  hemis- 
phere, the  friend  of  liberal  stipulations  will  probably  expect 
to  find  a  complete  developement  of  the  favourite  system  of 

"  Art.  30.  Consular  convention  to  be  formed- 

"Art.  31.  The  following  points  agreed  to: 

"1st.  The  present  Treaty  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue  for 
the  terra  of  twelve  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications,  in  all  the  parts  relating  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion ;  and  in  all  those  parts  which  relate  to  peace  and  friendship,  it 
shall  be  permanently  and  perpetually  binding  on  both  powers. 

"2dly.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  citizens  of  either  party  shall  in- 
fringe any  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  such  citizen  shall  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  same,  and  the  hannony  and  good  corres- 
pondence between  the  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted  thereby ;  each 
party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender,  or  sanction  such 
violation. 

"3dly.  If,  (what  indeed,  cannot  be  expected)  unfortunately,  any  of 
the  articles  contained  in  the  present  treaty  shall  be  violated  or  in- 
fringed in  any  other  way  whatever,  it  is  expressly  stipulated,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  contracting  parties  will  order  or  authorize  any  acts  of  re- 
prisal, nor  declare  war  against  the  other,  on  complaints  of  injuries  or 
damages,  until  the  said  party  considering  itself  offended,  shall  first 
have  presented  to  the  other  a  statement  of  such  injuries  or  damages^ 
verified  by  competent  proof,  and  demanded  justice  and  satisfaction, 
and  the  same  shaU  have  been  either  refused  or  unreasonably  de- 
layed. 

"4tbly.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  contained  shall,  however,  be  con- 
strued, or  operate  contrary  to  former  and  existing  public  Treaties 
with  other  sovereigns  or  states." 
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this  country.  But,  after  all,  every  provision  of  a  treaty 
must  be  matter  of  construction  and  what  new  principle  re- 
mains to  be  introduced,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
first  convention  adopted   by  the  United    States — ^the  treaty 

of  1783  with  Sweden   and   of  1785    with   Prussia The 

whole  system  of  this  republic  is,  in  reality,  reduced  to  three 
or  four  general  propositions, — the  character  of  goods  in 
neutral  vessels, — an  exact  definition  of  blockade, — right  of 
search  and  of  contrabands,  and  with  those  countries,  that 
have  colonial  possessions,  regulations  respecting  colonial  trade 
in  time  of  war.  In  the  beginning  of  our  history,  some  regu- 
lations respecting  privateers,  prisoners  of  war,  artisans,  fish* 
ermen,  &c.  were  inserted,  releasing,  in  general,  private  pro- 
perty and  all  noncombatants  from  the  desolations  of  war. 
But  we  have  never  seen  these  propositions  renewed.* 

*  In  December  1825  a  general  contention  of  peace,  amity,  com- 
merce and  navigation  was  negotiated  at  Washington  by  Henry  Clay, 
secretary  of  state  and  Antonio  Jose  Canas,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  federation  of  the  Centre  of  Ameri- 
ca. This  convention  consists  of  thirty-three  articles  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  provisions,  relating  to  commerce,  is  a  hteral  copy  of 
the  treaty,  made  with  (^olombia,  we  have  just  recited.  By  that  instru- 
ment the  commerce  of  the  two  parties  was  placed  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nation  ;  by  this,  on  that  of  full  and  complete  reci- 
procity. We  shall  extract  only  the  articles,  relating  to  this  subject, 
referring  for  the  others  to  the  treaty  with  Colombia.  The  reader  will 
observe,  that  the  reciprocity  is  more  perfect  than  in  the  commercial 
conventions  with  the  European  states,  because  it  extends  to  all  pro- 
ductions, whether  foreign  or  domestic,  whether  exported  from  or  im- 
ported into  the  places  and  territories  of  the  respective  parties  or  of  all 
other  places  and  territories. 

"Art.  3.  The  two  high  contracting  parties,  being  likewise  desirous 
of  placing  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respective  countries 
on  the  liberal  basis  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity,  mutually  agree 
that  the  citizens  of  each  may  frequent  all  the  coasts  and  countries  of 
the  other,  and  reside  and  trade  there,  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  manu- 
factures and  merchandise ;  and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  in  navigation  and  commerce,  which  native 
citizens  do  or  shall  enjoy,  submitting  themselves  to  the  laws,  decrees 
and  usages,  there  established,  to  which  native  citizens  are  subjected. 
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In  1826  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  commercial^  part  of 
this   treaty,  and  the  condition  of  reciprocity,  already  exten- 

But  it  is  understood  that  this  article  does  not  include  the  eoasting 
trade  of  either  country,  the  regulation  of  which  is  reserred  by  the 
partiesy^  respectively,  according  to  their  own  separate  laws. 

"Art.  4.  They  likewise  agree,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce, 
manufacture  or  merchandise  of  any  foreign  country,  can  be,  from 
time  to  time,  lawfully  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  their  own 
vessels,  may  be  also  imported  in  vessels  of  the  Federation  of  the  Cen- 
tre of  America ;  and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties,  upon  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessel,  or  her  cargo,  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  whether  the 
importation  be  made  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  or  of  the  other. 
And,  in  like  manner,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufactures 
or  merchandise,  of  any  foreign  country,  can  be,  from  time  to  time, 
lawfully  imported  into  the  Central  Republic,  in  its  own  vessels,  may 
be  also  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  no  higher 
or  other  duties,  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  or  her  cargo,  shall  be 
levied  or  collected,  whether  the  importations  be  made  in  vessels  of  the 
one  country,  or  of  the  other.  And  they  further  agree,  that  whatever 
may  be  lawfully  exported,  or  reexported,  from  the  one  country,  in  its 
own  vessels,  to  any  foreign  country,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  exported, 
or  reexported,  in  the  vessels  of  the  other  country.  And  the  same 
bounties,  duties  and  drawbacks,  shall  be  allowed  and  collected,  whc« 
ther  such  exportation,  or  reexportation,  be  made  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Central  Republic. 

"  Art.  5.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the  produce  or  man- 
ufactures of  the  Federation  of  the  Centre  of  America,  and  no  higher 
or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  Federa* 
tion  of  the  Centre  of  America,  of  any  articles,  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States,  than  are  or  shall  be,  payable  on  the 
like  articles,  being  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  any  other  foreign 
country  ;  nor  shall  any  higher  or  other  duties,  or  charges,  be  imposed 
in  either  of  the  two  countries,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  Federation  of  the  Centre  of  America,  re- 
spectively, than  such  as  are  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  arti- 
cles to  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed 
on  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles,  the  produce  or  man- 
ufactures of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Federation  of  the  Centre  of 
America,  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from 
the  territories  of  the  Federation  of  the  Centre  of  America,  which 
shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations.'' 
VOL.  II.  59 
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sivelj  introduced  by  this  country  in  its  transactions  with  the 
European  states,  Avas  adopted  by  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
In  this  particular  instance,  however,  the  United  States  were 
anticipated  .by  Great  Britain,  that  power  having  en)braced 
(in  a  conventfoB  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  of 
April  1825)  the  following  principles.  1.  The  equalizing 
tonnage  and  other  port  duties  on  the  vessels  of  the  two  na- 
tions. 2.  'The  equalizing  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
goods,  whether  in  the  vessels  of  the  one  or  the  other  coun- 
try, provided  those  goods  are  of  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country',  from  which  the  importation  is  made.  3. 
Duty  and  bounty  on  exportation  made  equal  whether  the  ex- 
portation takes  place  in  British  or  Colombian  vessels^ 

The  American  minister  at  Bogota  was  directed  by  the 
government,  as  soon  as  the  stipulations  of  the  British  con- 
vention were  known  to  claim  under  the  Second  article  of  the 
treaty  of  October  1824,  a  similar  concession  in  regard  to 
American  navigation  and  commerce.  Colombia  very  prompt- 
ly acceded  to  the  proposition  ;  but  the  law  of  January  7, 
1824,  authorizing  the  President  to  declare  duties  of  tonnage 
and  impost,  suspended  and  discontinued  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions, the  stipulation  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  was  greater 
than  could  be  met  by  that  act.  The  constitution,  in  forbid- 
ing  Congress  to  impose,  does  not  restrain  that  body  from 
granting  bounties  on  exports.  The  extent  of  the  conces- 
sion from  Colombia  exceeded  nominally  that  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  as  no  bounties  existed  in  this  country,  the  prin- 
ciple of  perfect  reciprocity  was,  in  substance,  maintained. 
No  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  circumstance, 
and,  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  a  change,  hereafter,  should 
take  place  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of  this  country, 
we  cannot  doubt,  but  that  the  utmost  loyalty  and  good  faith 
will  be  manifested  towards  all  nations.  It  may  well  be  ask- 
ed, why  Colombia  granted  a  reciprocity  of  tonnage  and  im- 
portation duties  to  the  two  greatest  commercial  powers  in 
the  world.  That  republic,  it  is  true,  is  the  most  commercial 
state  of  South  America,  but  upon  what  terms  of  equality 
does  she  enter  into  trade  with  the  United  States   and  Great 
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Britain  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  in  answer,  that  the  com- 
merce of  that  portion  of  South  America  is  hardly  jet  ma- 
tured or  confirmed.  For  centuries  it  has  been  principally 
carried  on  by  contraband,  and  considering  .the  facilities  of- 
fered by  the  extent  of  the  coast,  singularly  fashioned  into 
bays  and  most  convenient  inlets  and  recesses  fov  conceal- 
ment and  landing,  the  course,  also,  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
vicinity  of  English  and  Dutch  settlements  and  possessions, 
much  time  and  vigorous,  persevering  measures  will  be  re- 
quired to  suppress  it. 

The  recognition  of  the   South  American    States  appears, 
in  itself,  a  measure  of  the  gravest  importance  ;  but  in  reali- 
ty, the  country  encountered  no  risk  in  undertaking  it.      As 
matter  of  historical  record  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice, — 
it  forms,  what,  in  the  usual   phrase,   is  called  an  sera ; — the 
jGrst  nation,  whose   independence,   this  people,  independent 
themselves  only  half  a  century,  were  called  to  acknowledge. 
There  was,  however,  a  proposition    connected  directly  with 
this  subject,  not  inferior   in  moment  to  any  single  act  of  the 
government,  with  the  exception    of  the  celebrated  guaranty 
of  the  French  West  India  possessions  in  the  treaty  of  1778  ; 
—We  refer  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  a   project  of  mag- 
nificent auspices,  but  which  has  passed  into  the  grave,  or,  at 
least,  into  oblivion,  in  a  manner   as  silent  as  unaccountable. 
This  Congress,  proposed  originally  to  be  convened  on  a  spot, 
that  has  justly  attracted  extraordinary  attention,  for  there  the 
great  oceans  of  the   two   hemispheres   approach   each  other 
within  a  few  miles,  was  suggested    as  early  as  1819,  during 
the  residence  of  the   first  American  commissioners  in  South 
America.      It  was  an  obvious  and   natural   proposal   for  the 
six  or  seven  new  states  formed  on  that  continent,  engaged  in 
a  war  against   the  same   enemy  for  the   attainment   of  the 
same  object,  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  yet  issuing 
from  a  common  stock.      Some  alarm,  also,  was  excited  at  the 
movements  of  the   Holy  Alliance   of  European   sovereigns, 
of  which  Spain,  herself,  was   a  member.     The  scheme  ap- 
pears to  have  been   first  formally  mentioned  to  this  govern- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
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whether  a  proposition  to  send  deputies  would  be  favourably 
received.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  it  was  renewed 
with  more  ceremony,  and  some  tolerable  degree  of  consist- 
ency and  uniformity  were  given  to  the  details  by  the  South 
American  ministers  at  Washington,  though,  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  this  Congress  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  United 
States  were  concerned)  has  been  attended  with  the  great 
disadvantage  of  not  being  recommended  by  any  precise  ob- 
jects, or  set  of  subjects,  well  sketched  and  defined  for  discus- 
sion or  deliberation.  But  in  these  particulars  we  shall  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  first  presenting  him  with  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  November  1825  of  Mr.  Salazar,  the 
Colombian  minister. 

^^  The  UDdersigDcd  has,  also,  been  instructed  to  suggest  some 
subjects,  that  will  form  useful  matter  of  discussion  in  the  Congress. 
These  subjects  constitute  two  classes.  1 .  Matters  peculiarly  and 
conclusively  concerning  the  belligerents.  2.  Matters  between  the 
belligerents  and  neutrals. 

^^  As  the  United  States  will  not  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  syb* 
jects  of  the  first  description,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
latter. 

^'  At  Panama  the  best  and  most  opportune  occasion  is  offered  to 
the  United  States  to  fix  some  principles  of  international  law,  the 
unsettled  state  of  which  has  caused  much  evil  to  humanity.  It  be- 
longs to  each  of  the  concurring  parties  to  propose  their  views,  but 
the  voice  of  the  United  States 'will  be  heard  with  the  respect  and 
deference,  which  its  early  labours,  in  a  work  of  such  importance, 
will  merit. 

'^  The  manner  in  which  all  colonization  of  European  powers  on 
the  American  continent  shall  be  resisted,  and  their  interference  in 
the  present  contest  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies  pre- 
vented, are  other  points  of  great  interest.  Were  it  proper  an 
eventual  alliance  in  case  these  events  should  occur,  which  is  with- 
in the  range  of  possibilities,  and  the  treaty,  (of  which  no  use  should 
be  made  until  the  casus  foederis  should  happen)  to  remain  secret, 
or,  if  this  should  seem  premature,  a  convention  so  anticipated, 
would  afford  different  means  to  secure  the  same  end,  of  preventing 
foreign  influence.     This  is  a  matter  of  immediate  utility  to  the 
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American  states  that  are  at  war  with  Spain,  and  is  in  accordance 
•with  the  repeated  declarations  and  protests  of  the  cabinet  af  Wash- 
ii^fton.  The  conferences,  held  on  this  subject,  being  confidential, 
woald  increase  mutual  friendship  and  promote  the  respective  io- 
terests  of  the  parties. 

^^  The  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  is  a  subject,  sacred  to  hnmanlty 
and  interesting  to  the  policy  of  the  American  states.'' 

Mr.  Obregon,  the  Mexican  minister,  in  a  letter  of  No- 
vember 3d,  repeats  the  same  intimation  : 

"  The  government  of  the  subscriber  never  supposed  or  desired 
that  the  United  States  of  America  would  take  part  in  the  Congress, 
about  to  be  held',  in  other  matters  than  those,  which  from  their 
nature  and  importance  the  late  administration  pointed  out  and  char- 
acterised, as  being  of  general  interest  to  the  continent,  for  which 
reason,  one  of  the  subjects,  which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  will  be  the  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  interference 
of  any  neutral  nation  in  the  question  and*  war  of  independence  be- 
tween the  new  powers  of  the  continent  and  Spain. 

^^  The  government  of  the  undersigned  apprehends,  that  as  the 
powers  of  America  are  of  accord  as  to  resistance,  it  behoves  them 
to  discuss  the  means  of  giving  to  that  resistance  all  possible  force, 
that  the  evil  may  be  met,  if  it  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  this  object  is  by  a  previous  concert  as  to 
the  mode,  in  which  each  of  them  shall  lend  its  cooperation,  for^ 
otherwise,  resistance  would  operate  but  partially,  and  in  a  maiitier 
roach  less  certain  and  effective. 

^^  The  opposition  to  colonization  in  America  by  the  European 
|>ower8  will  be  another  of  the  questions,  which  may  be  discussed,  ' 
and  which  is  in  like  predicament  with  the  foregoing. 

^^  After  these  two  principal  subjects,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  may  be  occupied  upon  others,  to  which  "? 
the  existence  of  the  new  states  may  give  rise,  and  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  point  out  or  enumerate  :  for  which  the  gt)vernment  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  will  give  instructions  and  ample  powers 
to  its  commissioners,  and  it  trusts,  that  those  from  the  other  pow- 
ers may  bear  the  same. 

'^  To  which  end  and  in  compliance  with  the  tenor  of  the  conver- 
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sations  held  by  the  honourable  Secretary  of  State,  the  underwrit- 
-tea  minister  plenipotentiary  invites  this  government  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Congress  of  Panama  with  authorities,  as  afore- 
said, and  with  express  instructions  in  their  credentials  upon  the 
two  principal  questions,  in  which  step  he  is,  likewise,  joined  by 
the  minister  of  Colombia  and  with  which  he  trusts  he  has  fulfilled 
all  that  was  stipulated  to  this  end." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Canas,  envoy  from  the  Federation  of 
Central  America,  is  more  general : 

"  The  government  of  Central  America,  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent,  as  early  as  the  year  1821,  was  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance to  the  independent  nations  of  this  continent  of  a  general 
Congress  of  their  representatives  at  some  central  point,  which 
might  consider  upon  and  adopt  the  best  plan  for  defending  the 
states  of  the  new  world  from  foreign  aggression,  and  by  treaties  of 
alliance,  commerce  and  friendship,  raise  them  to  that  elevation  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  from  their  resources  they  may  attain. 
It  also  acknowledged  that  as  Europe  had  formed  a  continental  sys- 
tem^ and  held  a  Congress,  whenever  questions,  affecting  its  inter- 
ests, were  to  be  discussed,  America  shoiild  form  a  system  for  itself 
and  assemble  by  its  representatives  in  Cortes,  whenever  circum- 
stances of  necessity  and  great  importance  should  demand  it.*" 

"  I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  know  if  this  Republic,  which  has  ever 
shown  itself  the  generous  friend  of  the  new  American  states,  is 
disposed  to  send  its  envoys  to  the  general  Congress,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  preserve  and  confirm  the  absolute  independence  of 
these  Republics,  and  to  promote  the  general  good,  and  which  will 
not  require  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  should  in  the 
least  compromit  their  present  neutrality^  harmony  and  good  intelUr 
gence  with  other  nations^ 

These  are  the  general  subjects  of  deliberation,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  letters  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
envoys.  In  the  outset  of  the  exposition,  we  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  to  connect,  by  an  occasional  sentence,  the  various 
paragraphs,  vjrhich,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  (in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  facts  put  in  an  authentic  form  into  bis 
hands)  we  have  recited  from  different  public  documents. 

Between  the  years  1822  and  1825  the  Republic  of  Co- 
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lombia  formed  treaties  of  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive, 
with  the  governments  of  Peru,  Chili,  the  Federation  of 
Central  America  and  the  Mexican  states.  The  terms  of  the 
alliance  and  the  object  of  the  Congress  of  Panama  are  stated 
in  the  following  articles  : 

"  The  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  State  of  Chili  are  imited, 
bound  and  confederated^  in  peace  and  war^  to  maintain  by  their  in- 
fluence and  forces  by  sea  and  land — as  far  as  circumstances  permit 
— their  independence  of  the  Spanish  nation  and  of  any  other  foreign 

domination  whatsoever" "  these  two  states  '  contract  a  league 

of  close  alliance  for  the  common  defence — for  the  security  of  their 
independence  and  liberty,  for  their  reciprocal  and  general  good  and 
for  their  internal  tranquillity,  obliging  themselves  to  succour  each 
oiher^  and  to  repel,  in  common,  every  attack  or  invasion,  which 
may,  in  any  manner,  threaten  their  political  existence.' 

"  As  soon  as  this  great  and  important  object  has  been  at- 
tained, a  general  assembly  of  American  states  shall  be  convened, 
(at  Panama,  as  subsequently  stated)  composed  of  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, with  the  charge  of  cementing,  in  the  most  solid  and  stable 
manner,  the  intimate  relations,  which  ought  to  exist  between  M 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  council  in  the 
great  conflict,  as  a  rallying  point  in  the  common  dangers,  as  a 
faithful  interpreter  of  the  public  treaties,  when  difhcullies  occur, 
and  as  an  umpire  and  conciliator  in  their  disputes  and  difficulties." 

These  several  sets  of  extracts  will,  we  imagine,  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  South  American  states  in  pro- 
posing this  meeting.  The  formal  invitation,  already  quoted, 
given  by  the  ministers  of  the  new  Republics,  was  accepted 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  as  will  appear  by  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  30,  1825,  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  : 

"  When,  at  your  instance,  during  the  last  spring  I  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  you  at  the  department  of  state,  and  conferring  with 
you  verbally,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Congress,  and  to  the 
friendly  wish  entertained  by  your  government,  that  ours  should  be 
represented  at  it,  I  stated  to  you^  by  the  direction  of  the  President, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  necessary,  before  the  assembling  of  such  a 
Congress,  to  settle  between  the  different  powers  to  be  represent- 
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ed,  several  preliminary  points,  such  as  the  subjects,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  should  be  directed,  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  respective  representatives, 
and  the  mode  of  organizing  the  Congress,  and  that,  if  these  points 
should  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  President  would  be  disposed 
to  accept,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  invitation,  with  which 
you  are  provisionally  charged. 

^^  In  your  note  there  is  not  recognised  so  exact  a  compliance  Tvith  the 
conditions^  on  which  the  President  expressed  his  willingness^  that  the 
United  States  should  be  represented  at  Panama^  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired.  It  would  have  been^  perhaps^  better  if  there  had  been  a  full  un- 
derstanding between  all  the  American  powers^  who  may  assembly  by 
their  representatives^  of  the  precise  questions^  on  which  they  are  to  de- 
liberate^ and  that  some  other  matters^  respecting  the  powers  of  the  dep- 
uties, and  the  organizatioti  of  the  Congress^  should  have  been  distinctly 
arranged^  prior  to  the  opening  of  its  deliberations.  But  as  the  want 
of  the  adjustment  of  these  preliminaries^  if  it  should  occasion  any  in- 
convenience^ could  be  only  productive  of  some  delay^  the  President  has 
determined  at  once  to  manifest  the  sensibility  of  the  United  States  to 
whatever  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the  American  hemisphere^  and  to 
the  friendly  motives^  which  have  actuated  your  government  in  trans- 
snitting  the  invitation^  which  you  have  communicated. 

*'  He  has  therefore  resolved,  should  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  now  expected  to  assemble  in  a  few  days,  give  their  advice 
and  consent,  to  send  commissioners  to  the  Congress  at  Panama. 
Whilst  they  will  not  be  authorized  to  enter  upon  any  deliberations, 
or  to  concur  in  any  acts,  inconsistent  with  the  present  neutral  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  and  its  obligations,  they  will  be  fully 
empowered  and  instructed  upon  all  questions,  likely  to  arise  in  the 
Congress,  on  subjects,  in  which  the  nations  of  America  have  a 
common  interest.'' 

We* have  placed  a  single  paragraph  of  this  extract  in  ital- 
ics, in  order  to  show,  that  the  disadvantage,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  of  an  absence  of  precise  information  in  regard 
to  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  together  with  the  powers  of 
the  deputies,  was,  also,  seriously  felt  by  the  government. 
In  the  following  December  a  nomination,  accompanied  by  a 
formal  message,  was  made  to  the  Senate,  of  Richard  C.  An- 
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derson  of  Kentucky  and  John  Sergeant  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  the 
assembly  of  American  nations  at  Panama. 

A  topic  of  constitutional  law  was  developed  in  this  mes- 
sage, that  deserves  a  serious  consideration.  Though  the 
President  referred  the  matter  of  the  appointments,  both  to 
the  Senate  and  House,  yet  he  declares  the  '<  measure  to  be 
within  the  constitutional  competency  of  the  Executive." 
The  article  on  the  subject  of  foreign  intercourse,  applicable 
to  this  case  in  the  constitution,  is  in  these  words  :  ^'  The 
President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies,  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting  com- 
missions, which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next' 
session.'' 

"  In  the  year  1814,  President  Madison  appointed  ministers  to  ne- 
gotiate the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  the  recess  of  the  senate.  The  prin- 
ciple acted  upon  in  this  case,  however,  was  not  acquiesced  in,  but 
protested  against  by  the  senate  at  their  succeeding  session.  And 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  April  20,  1822,  during  the  pendency  of 
the  bill  for  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions  to 
the  South  American  States,  it  seemed  distinctly  understood  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  senate,  that  it  is  only  in  offices  that  become  vacant 
during  the  recess,  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  exercise  the 
right  of  appointing  to  office,  and  that  in  original  vacancies,  where 
there  has  not  been  an  incumbent  of  the  office,  such  a  power  under 
the  constitution  does  not  attach  to  the  executive.  An  amendment, 
that  had  been  proposed,  providing  that  the  president  should  not 
appoint  any  minister  to  the  South  American  States,  but  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  was  therefore,  withdrawn  as  un- 
necessary. And  in  a  report  of  a  committee  on  the  25th  April  1822, 
it  is  declared  that  the  words  ^^  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  senate"  mean  vacancies  occurring  from  death, 
resignation,  promotion,  or  removal.  The  word  happen  has  refe- 
rence to  some  casualty,  not  provided  for  by  law.  If  the  senate  be 
in  session,  when  offices  are  created  by  law,  which  were  not  before 
filled,  and  nominations  be  not  then  made  to  them  by  the  President, 
the  President  cannot  appoint  after  the  adjournment  of  senate,  be- 
cause, in  such  case,  the  vacancy  does  not  happen  during  the  recess. 
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Id  maDjr  instaaces  wlifBrQ  jpfiices  are  created  by  law,  special  power 
is  given  to  the  President  to  fill  them  in  the  recesses  of  the  senate ; 
and  in  no  instance  has  the  President  £dled  such  vacancies  without 
the  special  authority  of  law.^' 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Panama  mission  the  same  ques- 
tion was  again  submitted  to  the  senate  in  an  abstract  form, 
but  becoming  unfortunately  embarrassed  by  considerations^ 
accompanying  that  political  topic,  the  decision  of  that  body 
eannot  be  fairly  considered,  as  altogether  divested  of  some 
influence,  foreign  from  the  discussion.  We  hope  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  not  dismissing  the  subject  without  present- 
ing a  brief  account  of  the  precedents  (besides  the  cases  men- 
tioned on  a  preceding  page)  that  have  taken  place  under 
this  exercise  of  executive  authority.  They  are,  fortunately, 
not  numerous,  and  can  be  despatched  in  a  few  words.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  we  must  advert,  for  a  moment,  to 
the  peculiarity  of  our  foreign  intercourse  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  federal  government,  terminating  at  the 
same  moment  and  by  a  single  act  the  existence  of  every  di« 
plbmatic  agent  of  the  confederation.  Though  the  necessity 
immediately  arose  of  restoring  foreign  intercourse  in  every 
direction,  where  it  had  been  suspended,  there  is  no  instance^ 
during  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  of  an  ori- 
ginal appointment  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 
senate.  It  has  been  stated,  that  John  Paul  Jones,  in  May 
1792,  was  appointed,  without  the  advice  of  the  senate,  min- 
ister to  Algiers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce. 
But  on  examination,  this  representation  turns  out  to  be  erro- 
neous in  two  particulars ; — Commodore  Jones  was  never 
appointed  a  minister  for  any  purpose,  nor  was  any  diplomatic 
step  taken  in  relation  to  Algiers  without  complying  with 
every  formality,  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  General  Washington  in 
all  new  cases  of  importance,  previous  to  nominations  or  di- 
plomatic arrangements  of  any  sort,  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  senate  for  their  consideration.  This  was  a  wise,  judi- 
cious disposition  and  such,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  was  original- 
ly intended  by  the  constitution,  considering  the  peculiar 
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power  of  the  senate  in  regard  to  trdatiei  and  nominations. 
The  first  and  only  clear,  undoubted  exercise  of  this  authority 
(though  several  cases  have  been  mentioned,  which  we  are 
satisfied  on  examination  will  be  found  to  be  within  the  con- 
stitutional competency  of  the  President)  is  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Short,  nominated,  in  1809,  by  President  Jefierson,^ 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  : 

*'  The  emperor  of  Russia,"  says  Mr.  Jefierson,  "  having  on  sev- 
eral occasions  indicated  sentiments  particularly  friendly  to  thef 
United  States,  and  having  expressed  a  wish  through  different  chan-: 
nels  that  a  diplomatic  intercourse  should  be  established  between 
the  two  countries'^ — and  '^  believing  in  the  then  extraordinary  state 
of  the  world  and  under  the  constant  possibility  of  sudden  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  that  the  friendly  dispositions  of  such  a  power  might 
be  advantageously  cherished  by  a  mission,  which  should  manifest 
our  willingness  to  meet  his  good  will,  &c.'' — On  these  accounts, 
president  Jefferson  appointed  Mr.  Short,  during  the  recess  of  the  sen- 
ate, a  minister  to  Russia.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  himself  in  his  message  of  the  24th  February 
1809,  to  the  senate.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  emergen- 
cy, which  was  then  said  to  exist,  however,  and  which,  alone  as 
has  been  stated,  was  relied  upon  by  President  Jefferson  to  excuse 
him  for  the  exertion  of  this  then  unprecedented  exercise  of  power, 
the  senate  on  the  27th  February,  rejected  the  nomination  by  an  unani* 
$noiu  vote,^^ 

During  a  state  of  war,  we  may,  by  some  little  refinement 
of  reasoning,  imagine  a  case,  that  might  form  an  exception 
to  this  construction.  Upon  the  presumption  that  peace  is 
the  legitimate  end  of  war,  and  the  acknowledged  competen- 
cy of  the  President  to  dirext  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  distressing  the  enemy, 
it  may  seem  a  reasonable  exercise  of  his  authority  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  moment  to  negotiate.  In  this  country, 
war  is  a  law  enacted  in  the  usual  forms,  the  execution  of 
which  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  President.  Peace 
is  either  obtained  by  a  treaty,  not  differing,  ^except  as  to  the 
object,  from  any  other  treaty,  or  by  the  mutual  cessation  of 
hostilities.     It  may,  therefore,  savour  somewhat  of  a  meta- 
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physical  distinction,  that,  Congress  having  declared  war,  that 
exigency  is  created  by  statute,  in  which  the  President  may, 
by  his  own  authority,  employ  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a 
peace. 

We  now  return  to  the  Panama  mission.  The  nomina- 
tions, made  in  December  1825,  were  approved  after  a 
long  debate,  and  by  a  majority  of  six  voices.  The  first  mes- 
sage of  the  President  to  the  senate  was  followed  by  one  to 
the  House  in  the  following  March,  composed  in  a  forcible 
manner  and  with  clearness  and  beauty  of  expression.  We 
have  purposely  omitted  the  state  paper  of  December  in  or- 
der (with  the  least  encumbrance  to  the  reader)  to  present 
him  with  a  more  minute  and  finished  developement,  and  a 
more  studied  and  profound  vindication  of  the  plans  and  ob- 
jects of  the  congress. 

"  With  regard  to  the  objects  in  which  the  agents  of  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  Con- 
gress, I  deem  it  proper  to  premise,  that  these  objects  did  not  form 
the  only,  nor  even  the  principal,  motive  for  my  acceptance  of  the 
invitation.  My  first  and  greatest  inducement  was,  to  meet,  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship,  an  overture  made  in  that  spirit  by 
three  sister  Republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

^'  Among  the  topics  enumerated  in  official  papers,  published  by 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  adverted  to  in  the  correspondence 
now  communicated  to  the  house,  as  intended  to  be  presented  for 
discussion  at  Panama,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  the  result  of 
the  meeting  will  not  deeply  afiect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Even  those  in  which  the  belligerent  states  alone  will  take 
an  active  part,  will  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  the  American,  and  probably  with  the  principal  En* 
ropean  states.  Were  it  merely  that  we  might  be  correctly  and 
speedily  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the 
progress  and  issue  of  their  negotiations,  1  should  hold  it  advisable 
that  we  should  have  an  accredited  agency  with  them,  placed  in 
such  confidential  relations  with  the  other  members,  as  would  en- 
sure the  authenticity,  and  the  safe  and  early  transmission,  of  its  re-* 
ports.  Of  the  same  enumerated  topics,  are  the  preparation,  of  a 
manifesto,  setting  forth  to  the  world  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
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the  relations  they  desire  to  hold  with  other  christian  powers ;  and 
to  form  a  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce,  applicable  both 
to  the  confederated  states  and  to  their  allies. 

^^  It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  Immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  war  of  our  independence,  a  measure 
closely  analogous  to  this  Congress  of  Panama,  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  our  confederation,  and  for  purposes  of  precisely  the 
same  character.  Three  commissioners,  with  plenipotentiary  pow* 
ers,  were  appointed  to  negotiate  treaties  of  amity,  navigation  and 
commerce  with  all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  They  met,  and 
resided  for  that  purpose  about  one  year  at  Paris ;  and  the  only  re- 
sult of  their  negotiations  at  that  time,  was  the  first  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Prussia — memorable  in  the  diplomatic  an- 
nals of  the  world,  and  precious  as  a  monument  of  the  principles, 
in  relation  to  commerce  and  maritime  warfare,  with  which  our 
country  entered  upon  her  career  as  a  member  of  the  great  family 
of  independent  nations. 

"  The  late  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress of  the  second  December  1823,  while  announcing  the  nego- 
tiation then  pending  with  Russia,  relating  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  this  continent,  observed,  that  the  occasion  of  the  discussions  to 
which  that  incident  had  given  rise,  had  been  taken  for  asserting  as 
a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  had  assumed  and  maintained,  were 
thenceforward  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloniza- 
tion by  any  European  power.  The  principle  had  first  been  as- 
sumed in  that  negotiation  with  Russia.  It  rested  upon  a  course  of 
reasoning  equally  simple  and  conclusive.  With  the  exception  of 
the  existing  European  colonies,  which  it  was  in  no  wise  intended 
to  disturb,  the  two  continents  consisted  of  several  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent nations,  whose  territories  covered  their  whole  surface. 
By  this,  their  independent  condition,  the  United  States  enjoyed  the 
right  of  commercial  intercourse  with  every  part  of  their  posses- 
sions. To  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  those  posses- 
sions would  be  to  usurp,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  which  was  the  common  possession  of  all.  It  could 
not  be  done  without  encroaching  upon  existing  rights  of  the  United 
States.    The  government  of  Russia  has  never  disputed  these  po- 
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sitions,  nor  manifested  tlie  slightest  dissatisfaction  at  their  haying 
been  taken.  Most  of  the  new  American  Repablics  have  declared 
their  entire  assent  \o  them ;  and  thej  now  propose,  among  ttm 
subjects  of  consultation  at  Panama,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
means  of  making  effectual  the  assertion  of  that  principle,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  resisting  interference  from  abroad  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  American  governments. 

^^  In  alluding  to  these  means,  it  would  obviously  be  premature  at 
this  time  to  anticipate  that  which  is  offered  merely  as  matter  for 
consultation ;  or  to  pronounce  upon  those  measures,  whi<ih  have 
been  or  may  be  suggested.  The  purpose  of  this  goverment  is  to 
concur  in  none  which  would  import  hostility  to  Europe,  or  justly 
excite  resentment  in  any  of  her  states.  Should  it  be  deemed  ad- 
visable to  contract  any  conventional  engagement  on  this  topic,  our 
views  would  extend  no  further  than  to  a  mutual  pledge  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  compact,  to  maintain  the  principle  in  application  to  its 
own  territory,  and  to  permit  no  colonial  lodgments  or  establishment 
of  European  jurisdiction  upon  its  oivn  soil  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  obtrusive  interference  from  abroad,  if  its  future  character  may 
be  inferred  from  that  which  has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is  exer-. 
eised  in  more  than  one  of  the  new  states,  a  joint  declaration  of  its 
character,  and  exposure  of  it  to  the  world,  may  be  probably  all  that 
the  occasion  would  require.  Whether  the  United  States  should 
or  should  not  be  parties  to  such  a  declaration,  may  justly  form  a 
part  of  the  deliberation.  That  there  is  an  evil  to  be  remedied, 
eeeds  little  insight  into  the  secret  history  of  late  years,  to  know, 
and  that  this  remedy  may  best  be  concerted  at  the  Panama  meeting, 
deserves  at  least  the  experiment  of  consideratioti.  A  concert  of 
Measures,  having  reference  to  the  more  effectual  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  consideration  of  the  light  in  which 
the  political  condition  of  the  island  of  Hayti  is  to  be  regarded,  are 
also  among  the  subjects  mentioned  by  the  minister  from  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  as  believed  to  be  suitable  for  deliberation  at 
the  Congress.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  that  Republic, 
undertaken  during  the  late  administration,  for  the  suppression  of 
that  trade,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, indicates  the  expediency  of  listening,  with  respectful 
attention,  to  propositions,  which  may  contribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  end,  which  was  the  purpose  of  that  resolutioo, 
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while  the  resalt  of  those  negotiations  will  serve  as  admonition  to 
-abstain  from  pledging  this  government  to  any  arrangement,  which 
night  be  expected  to  fail  of  obtaining  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  by  a  constitutional  majority  to  its  ratification. 

^^  Whether  the  political  condition  of  the  ialand  of  Hayti  shall  bd 
brought  at  all  into  discussion  at  the  meeting,  may  be  a  question  for 
preliminary  advisement.  There  are  in  the  political  constitution  of 
government  of  that  people,  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  for- 
bidden the  acknowledgment  of  them  by  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  sovereign  and  independent.  Additional  reasons  for 
withholding  that  acknowledgment,  have  recently  been  seen  in  their 
acceptance  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  by  the  grant  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  under  conditions  equivalent  to  the  concession  by  them,  of 
exclusive  commercial  advantages  to  one  nation,  adapted  altogether 
to  the  state  of  colonial  vassalage,  and  retaining  little  of  independ- 
ence but  the  name.  Our  plenipotentiaries  will  be  instructed  to 
present  these  views  to  the  assembly  at  Panama:  and  should  they 
not  be  concurred  in,  to  decline  acceding  to  any  arrangement,  which 
may  be  proposed  upon  different  principles. 

^^  The  condition  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is  of  deeper 
Import,  and  more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  present  interests  and 
future  prospects  of  our  union.  The  correspondence  herewith 
transmitted,  will  show  how  earnestly  it  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  this  government.  The  invasion  of  both  those  islands  by  the 
xroited  forces  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  is  avowedly  among  the  ob^ 
jects  to  be  matured  by  the  belligerent  states  at  Panama.  The 
convulsions  to  which,  from  the  peculiar  composition  of  their  popu- 
lation), they  would  be  liable,  in  the  event  of  such  an  invasion,  and 
the  danger  therefrom  resulting  of  their  falling  ultimately  into 
the  hands  of  some  European  power,  other  than  Spain,  will  not  ad- 
mit of  our  looking  at  the  consequences  to  which  the  Congress  at 
Panama  may  lead,  with  indifference.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic :  or  to  say  more,  than  that  all  our  efforts  in  refer- 
ence to  this  interest,  will  be  to  preserve  the  existing  state  of  things, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  islands,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  their 
inhabitants. 

"  And  lastly,  the  Congress  of  Panama  is  believed  to  present  a 
fair  occasion  for  urging  upon  all  the  new  nations  of  the  south,  the 
just  and  liberal  principles  of  religious  liberty.    Not  by  any  inter- 
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ference  whatever,  in  their  intemal  concerns,  but  by  claiming  for 
our  citizens,  whose  occupations  or  interests  may  call  them  to  occa- 
sional residence  in  their  territories,  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
worshipping  their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.  This  privilege,  sanctioned  by  the  customary  law  of 
nations,  and  secured  by  treaty  stipulations  in  numerous  national 
compacts ;  secured  even  to  our  own  citizens  in  the  treaties  with 
Colombia,  and  with  the  Federation  of  Central  America,  is  yet  to  \m 
obtained  in  the  other  South  American  States  and  Mexico.  Existing 
prejudices  are  still  struggling  against  it,  which  may  perhaps  be 
more  successfully  combatted  at  this  general  meeting,  than  at  the 
separate  seats  of  government  of  each  Republic. 

^^  I  can  scarcely  deem  it  otherwise  than  superfluous  to  observe 
that  the  assembly  will  be  in  its  nature  diplomatic  and  not  legislative. 
That  nothing  can  be  transacted  there,  obligatory  upon  any  one  of 
the  states  to  be  represented  at  the  meeting,  unless  with  the  ex- 
press concurrence  of  its  own  representatives ;  nor  even  then,  but 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  its  constitutional  authority  at  home. 
The  faith  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  powers  cannot  otherwise 
be  pledged,  I  shall,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  consider  the  as- 
sembly as  merely  consultative;  and  although  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  United  States  will  be  empowered  to  receive  and  refer  to  the 
consideration  of  their  government  any  proposition  from  the  other 
parties  to  the  meeting,  they  will  be  authorized  to  conclude  noth- 
ing unless  subject  to  the  definitive  sanction  of  this  government,  in 
all  its  constitutional  forms.  It  has  therefore  seemed  to  me  unne- 
cessary to  insist,  that  every  object  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting 
should  be  specified  with  the  precision  of  a  judicial  sentence  or  enu- 
merated with  the  exactness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  itself,  is  to  deliberate  upon  the  great  and 
common  interests  of  several  new  and  neighbouring  nations.  If  the 
measure  is  new  and  without  precedent,  so  is  the  situation  of  the 
parties  to  it. — That  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  are  somewhat  in- 
definite, far  from  being  an  objection  to  it,  is  among  the  cogent  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption.  It  is  not  the  establishment  of  principles  of 
intercourse  with  one,  but  with  seven  or  eight  nations  at  once* 
That,  before  they  have  had  the  means  of  exchanging  ideas  and 
communicating  with  one  another  in  common,  upon  these  topics, 
they  should  have  definitively  settled  and  arranged  them  in  concert, 
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is  to  require  that  the  effect  should  precede  the  cause.  It  is  to  ex- 
act as  a  preliminary  to  the  meetings,  that  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  the  meeting  itself  is  designed. 

^^  Among  the  enquiries  which  were  thought  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, before  the  determination  was  taken  to  accept  the  invitation, 
was  thatj  whether  the  measure  might  not  have  a  tendency  to  change 
the  policy,  hitherto  invariably  pursued  by  the  United  States,  of 
siroiding  ull  entangling  alliances,  and  all  unnecessary  foreign  con- 
nexions. 

"  Mindful  of  the  advice  given  by  the  Father  of  our  country,  in 
his  farewell  address,  that  the  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations, '  is,  in  extending  our  commercial   relations,  to 
have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible  ;  and  faith- 
fully adhering"  to  the  spirit  of  that  admonition,  I  cannot  overlook 
the  reflection,  that  the  counsel  of  Washington,  in  that  instance,  like 
all  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  was  founded  upon  ihe  circumstances  in 
which  our  country   and  the  world  around  us,  were  situated  at  the 
time  when  it  was  given. — That  the  reasons  assigned 'by  him  for 
his  advice,  were,  that  Europe  had  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which 
to  us  had  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.     That  hence  she  must 
be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  were 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.     That  our  detached  and  distant 
situation,  invited  and  enabled  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.     That 
by  our  union  and  rapid  growth,  with  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  was  not  far  distant,  when  we  might  defy  material   injury 
from  external  annoyance  ;  when  we  might  take  such  an  attitude  as 
would  cause  our  neutrality  to  be  respected ;  and  with  reference  to 
belligerent  nations,  might  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interests, 
guided  by  justice,  should  counsel. 

"  Compare  our  situation  and  the  circumstances  of  that  time  with 
those  of  the  present  day,  and  what  from  the  very  words  of  Wash- 
ington, then,  would  be  his  counsels  to  his  countrymen  now  ?  Eu- 
rope has  still  her  set  of  primary  interests  with  which  we  have 
little  or  a  remote  relation.  Our  distant  and  detached  situation, 
with  reference  to  Europe,  remains  the  same.  But  we  were  then 
the  only  independent  nation  of  this  hemisphere;  and  we  were 
surrounded  by  European  colonies,  with  the  greater  part  of  which 
we  had  no  more  intercourse  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  another 
planet.     Those  colonies  have  now  been  transformed  into  eight  in- 
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dependent  nations,  extending  to  our  very  borders.  Seven  oftbem 
republics  like  ourselves  ;  witb  whom  we  have  an  immense  I  j  grow- 
in<f  commercial,  and  must  have,  and  have  already  important  politi- 
cal cohnexions.  With  reference  to  whom,  our  situation  is  neither 
distant  nor  detached.  Whose  political  principles  and  systems  of 
government,  congenial  with  our  own,  must  and  will  have  an  ac- 
tion and  counteraction  upon  us  and  ours,  to  which  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  if  we  would." 

It  will  be  observed,  in  one  of  the  extracts  just  recited, 
that  the  President  considers  the  meeting  diplomatic,  and  oth- 
ers, who  have  gone  more  into  detail  on  the  subject,  have 
compared  it  to  the  Congresses  assembled  at  different  tiroes 
in  Europe,  such  as  those  of  Westphalia,  Ninieguen,  Rys- 
wick,  Utrecht,  Vienna,  V^erona  and  others.  It  is  diplomatic, 
inasmuch,  as  it  is  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  sovereign  states, 
furnished  with  powers  and  instructions,  and  mutually  exhib- 
iting their  respective  credential  letters ;  but  in  origin  and 
object  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  either  of  those  general  as- 
semblies. They  were  composed  of  the  deputies  of  parties, 
that  had  been  engaged  either  in  the  war  of  thirty  years,  or 
of  Holland,  beginning  in  1672,  or  of  Germany  of  1688,  or 
of  the  war  for  the  succession  of  Spain,  beginning  in  1702, 
and  the  wars  commencing  with  the  French  Revolution.— At 
those  Congresses  not  only  peace  was  made  between  the 
principal  states  (France,  Spain,  the  Empire,  England,  Swe- 
den, the  States  General,  &c.)  but  a  variety  of  matters,  con- 
nected with  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  were  settled.  Europe,  shaken  and  convulsed  during 
these  different  conflicts,  met  in  cgnvention  to  discuss  and  de- 
cide a  great  number  of  topics,  in  which  each  member,  com- 
posing that  illustrious  family  of  nations,  was  concerned. 
England  did  not  refuse  to  appear  at  Vienna  or  Verona,  be- 
cause for  twenty  years  she  had  been  a  principal  associate, 
nay  the  leader  in  the  wars,  in  which  all  the  powers  there 
represented,  had  been  embarked.  But  she  did  refuse  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  for  her  policy  for- 
bad it,  and,  as  Mr.  Canning  declared,  it  would  have  been  un- 
constitutional.    The   true   object  of  resemblance,  -  the  just 
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standard  of  comparison,  therefore,  is  the  ^oly  Alliance  of 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  to  this  body  the  various  declara- 
tions or  intimations  in  the  state  papers  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can ministers  obviously  and  habitually  allude. 

This  republic  has  had  no  connexion,  in  war  or  peace,  with 
the  South  American  States,  nor  any  points  in  discussion  of  a 
general  nature,  nor  has  she  entered  into  alliances  of  any  sort. 
The  congress  could  not  be  held,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  past  differences ; — there  were  none  such,  nor  did  any 
special  symptoms  or  grounds  of  alarm  or  uneasiness  appear, 
that  should  make  it  necessary  to  send  ministers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invoking  the  contingent  aid  of  the  American  States. 
This  country  was  never  in  a  sounder  or  more  secure  position, 
free  and  remote  from  danger  or  assault  on  every  border.  The 
congress  of  Panama  was  then  designed  to  be  a  great  confede- 
racy of  the  American  nations  in  imitation  of  the  great  con- 
federacy of  European  sovereigns,  convened  and  organized 
solely  for  general  and  indefinite  objects,  with  this  wide  dif- 
ference, that  the  European  was  a  league  for  the  protection  of 
the  throne  against  the  subject,  whereas  this  government,  at 
least,  was  not  required  to  enter  into  alliances  to  preserve 
itself  from  similar  casualties. 

"  Wherein  consists  our  objections  to  the  Holy  Alliance  ?  Because 
they  confederate  to  maintain  governments  similar  to  their  own, 
by  force  of  arms,  instead  of  the  force  of  reason  and  Ihe  will  of  the 
governed.  If  we  too  confederate  to  sustain  by  the  same  means, 
governments  similar  to  our  own,  wherein  consists  the  difference 
except  the  superiority  of  our  cause  ?  What  is  their  avowed  motive  ? 
Self'preservation  and  ihe  peace  of  Europe,  What  would  be  ours  ?  Self- 
preservation  and  the  peace  of  America,  I  wish  to  be  understood,  i 
detest  as  much  as  any  man  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  anxious  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish 
American  States.  I  will  go  as  far  as  I  think  any  American  citizen 
ought  to  go  to  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  free  government. 
I  commend  the  solicitude,  which  has  been  manifested  by  our  govern- 
ment upon  this  subject,  and  have,  of  course,  no  desire  to  discourage 
it,  But  I  am  against  all  alliances,  against  all  armed  confederacies, 
or  confederacies  of  any  sort.     1  care  not  how  specious  or  how  dis- 
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I^iised ;  come  in  what  shape  they  may,  I  oppose  them.  The  States 
in  question  have  the  power  and  the  means,  if  united  and  true  to 
their  principles,  to  resist  may  force  that  Europe  can  send  against 
them.  It  is  only  by  being  recreant  to  the  principles,  upon  which 
their  resolution  is  founded,  by  suffering  foreign  influence  to  dis- 
tract and  divide  them  that  their  independence  can  be  endangered.^' 

A  resolution  was  moved  in  the  Senate,  declaring  that  this 
government  possessed  under  the  constitution  no  power  to 
enter  into  such  an  association,  but  unfortunately  it  was  drift- 
ed, by  the  political  current  of  the  moment,  into  the  same 
channel,  that  had  swept  down  the  rapids  other  similar  abstract 
questions. 

The  South  American  States  proposed  this  confederacy  for 
the  obvious  and  legitimate  purpose  of  resisting  the  coalition 
of  Spain,  Russia,  France,  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  object  of 
which  was,  on  the  invitation  of  Spain  in  December  1823  to 
reestablish  that  power  in  authority  over  her  colonies,  the  same 
coalition  having,  within  the  year,  restored  the  Spanish  king 
to  his  own  throne.  It  was  proposed  to  hold  a  conference  at 
Paris  on  this  subject,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  congress  of 
Laybach  liaving  been  already  successfully  applied  to  Naples 
and  Spain,  the  Holy  Alliance  conceived  the  splendid  project 
of  embracing,  in  their  wide  ambitious  control,  the  new  world, 
and  of  extending  their  healing,  purifying  influence  to  the  dis- 
orderly States  in  South  America.  But  the  progress  of  this 
business  w*as  arrested  by  the  declaration  of  the  British  minis- 
ter. In  October  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Canning  signified  in 
direct  terms  to  the  French  minister  in  London,  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  interfere,  either  by  force  or 
menace,  in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  the  Colonies  would 
be  considered  by  his  Britannic  majesty's  government  as  a 
sufficient  motive  and  reason  for  immediate  acknowledgment. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any  analogy  between  the  mis- 
sion to  Panama  and  the  missions  to  Europe,  during  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  to  which  a  reference  has  been  made. 
The  individuals,  employed  on  those  occasions,  were  furnish- 
ed with  special  credential  letters  to  certain  courts  with  in- 
structions to  enter  into  negotiations  for  treaties  of  commerce. 
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They  were  not  sent  to  meet  a  congress,  or  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  or  deliberations  on  general  political  subjects 
of  a  confederacy,  but  like  other  diplomatic  functionaries,  were 
directed  to  proceed  to  certain  capitals  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending in  a  defined,  specific  form,  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  country,  a  matter  always  acknowledged  harmless,  as  not 
involving  the  nation  in  troublesome  alliances. 

As  some  of  the  objects  of  this  congress  were  professedly 
belligerent,  and  as  Mr.  Salazar  says  in  his  note,  that  ^^  even- 
tual alliances  may  be  formed,  which  shall  remain  secret,"  a 
mission,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  breach  of  neutrality,  or  aflfords  legitimate  ground 
for  such  a  belief.  Unless  it  was  belligerent  doctrines,  or  plans 
to  prevent  colonization  on  the  American  continent,  we  know 
of  no  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  congress.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  special  mission  to  form  treaties  of  com- 
merce, to  introduce  into  general  practice  in  this  hemisphere 
the  liberal  notions  concerning  the  law  of  nations,  the  United 
States  have  always  professed.  We  already  possessed  a  trea- 
ty of  commerce,  cast,  with  one  exception,  in  our  own  mould, 
with  one  of  those  states,  (Colombia)  and  others  could  have 
been  negotiated  at  the  respective  capitals  of  the  states  by 
our  ministers. 

We  come  now  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of 
the  states,  with  whom  it  is  proposed  we  should  enter  into 
this  confederacy.  This  well  constructed  and  organized,  com- 
pact and  mature  government,  trained  and  drilled  to  all  exi- 
gencies, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  that  had  passed  through, 
in  a  brilliant,  successful  manner,  the  agony  of  a  long  and  fear- 
ful revolution,  the  dangers  and  pressures  of  a  foreign  war,  to 
unite  with  nations,  not  even  in  the  gristle,  just  emerging  from 
300  years  of  servitude,  ignorance  and  bigotry,  every  thing 
loose,  disjointed  and  afloat,  not  an  anchor  down,  menaced 
with  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  whole  Holy  Alliance  ! — 
Upon  what  terms  of  equality  do  we  enter  into  this  compact  ? 
What  reciprocity  of  assistance  or  of  benefit  ?  If  all  Europe 
should  come,  armed  at  every  point,  upon  these  United  States, 
would  the  people  look  round  for  aid  or  dread  the  issue  ? — Or 
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nvould  they  seek  it  from  South  America  ?  On  the  other 
band,  when  the  armadas  of  Ihe  Holy  AUiaDce  pressed  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Southern  Continent,  with  what  haste  and 
urgent  zeal  would  our  contingent  be  demanded  ?  This  is  a 
war  the  people  would  never  endure,  and  if  the  government 
had  given  a  thousand  pledges,  there  is  not  one  the  nation 
would  redeem. 

<^  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  question  of  the 
gravest  character  and  most  deeply  affecting  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  country, — a  question  growing  out  of  considerations,  which 
have  heretofore  occupied  the  best  minds  and  interested  the  purest 
hearts  our  country  has  produced,  ^  would  it  be  wise  in  us  to  change 
an  established  policy  upon  the  subject  of  political  connexions  with 
the  foreign  states.' — The  President  has  said  that  ^  to  form  alliances' 
is  not  among  the  motives  of  our  attendance  at  the  Congress.  But 
what  description  of  alliance  does  he  mean  ?  They  are  of  various 
kinds  and  of  different  extent.  We  are  at  that  congress  to  stipulate 
in  some  form,  that  we  will  resist  any  attempt  of  colonization  by 
the  powers  of  Europe  in  this  hemisphere,  (or  within  our  own  bor- 
ders) and  that,  in  the  event  of  any  interference  on  their  part  in  the 
struggle  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  American  States,  we  will 
make  common  cause  with  the  latter  in  resisting  it.  To  this  end 
we  have  been  invited,  and  upon  these  points  we  have  promised 
that  our  ministers  shall  have  full  powers.  Call  it  ^  an  alliance,'  or 
whatever  name  you  please,  it  is  a  political  connexion  At  war  with 
the  established  policy  of  our  government.  When  it  is  proposed  to 
subvert  a  fundamental  system  in  our  foreign  policy,  in  the  support 
of  which  we  stand  alone  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, — 
which,  commencing  with  our  government,  is  endeared  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  upon  whose  deep  foundations  has  been  erected  the  mag- 
nificent structure  of  an  unequalled  prosperity — it  surely  becomes 
those,  intrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs,  to  pause  and  weigh 
with  scrupulous  exactness  the  importance  of  the  step. 

"  At  this  moment  the  United  States  are  unfettered.  No  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  demand  our  aid  or  interference  in  any  of  the 
changes  In  the  condition  of  the  world — come  what  may  we  are 
now  unembarrassed  in  our  choice.  Until  lately,  I  had  flattered 
myself  that  the  acknowledged  obligation  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
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ernment  to  maiDtain  that  condition  was  as  firmly  fixed  as  itsrepab- 
licaa  character.  I  had  the  best  reason  to  think  so,  because  I  knew 
it  to  be  a  principle  in  our  public  policy,  which  had,  for  its  support, 
all  that  is  instructive  In  experience,  all  that  is  venerable  in  authori- 
ty. The  authority  is  no  less  than  the  parting  admonitions  of  the 
Father  of  his  country.  The  earnest,  eloquent  and  impressive  ap- 
peals upon  this  subject,  contained  in  his  farewell  address,  are  yet, 
and  will  I  trust  long  remain  fresh  in  our  recollections,  nor  were 
the  sentiments,  thus  avowed,  mere  speculative  opinions  founded 
upon  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  subject.  No  !  they  were 
sentiments,  matured  by  reflection  and  confirmed  by  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  practical  results,  which  had  arisen  from  a  connexion  of 
the  character,  he  so  ardently  and  so  justly  deprecated.  The  saga- 
cious mind  of  Washington,  and  the  great  men  who -enjoyed  his 
confidence,  traced  the  multiplied  embctrrassments  of  the  country  at 
that  trying  period  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  Had  it  not 
been  for  that,  the  task  of  preserving  our  neutrality  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy.  There  would  then  have  been  wanting 
those  great  sources  of  di:«cord,  unsatisfied  claims  of  right  on  the 
part  of  one  belligerent,  and  food  for  jealousy  on  the  other.  It 
was  under  a  deep  conviction  of  this  truth,  that  that  inestimable 
man  was  induced  to  address  his  countrymen  in  language  like  this. 

"  '  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations, 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  lit- 
tle political  connexions  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith ; 
—Here  let  us  stop. 

" '  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  poli- 
tics, or  the  ordinary  combinations  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

'^  ^  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people  under  an 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance,  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude,  as  will  cause  the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected ;  when  belligerent  nations  under 
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the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  Interests  guided  by  justice  shall  counsel.'" 

The  consideration,  that  all  treaties  are  subject  to  a   revi- 
sion of  the  Senate,  appears,  in  this  case,  to  be  an  answer  by 
no   means  complete   and   satisfactory.     If  the  Senate,  after 
debate  on  the   motives  and  objects  of  an  embassy,  approve 
nominations  of  the  Executive,  accompanied  with  a  detail  and 
communication  of  information,  a  full  exposition  of  the  views 
of  government,  and  the  House  under  similar  circumstances 
of  enquiry,  grant  the  appropriations,  with  what   grace,  con- 
sistency or  propriety  can  treaties    (made  within  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  diplomatic  functionaries  employed    in  the  busi- 
ness) be  rejected.      These  considerations  amount  almost  to  a 
pledge  to  foreign   nations.      To  say   the   least,  a  refusal   to 
ratify  under  these  circumstances  cannot  but  b^  considered  as 
extremely  unbecoming  and  repulsive,  and  is  not  a  course,  by 
any  means,  calculated  to  conciliate  confidence  and  good  will. 
And,  even,  if  these  well  considered   steps,  preparatory  to  a 
negotiation,  do  not  presuppose  an  eventual  ratification,  it  may 
often  happen,  that  the  same   bodies,  in  which   the   previous 
measures  have  been  discussed  and   decided,  will,  under  the 
constitutional  provision,  exercise   the  privilege  of  bestowing 
the  last  sanction  and  confirmation  upon  their  deeds  and  doc- 
trines.     The  distinction  is,  therefore,  obviously   formal,  and 
the  safety  nugatory  and   deceitful.      We    have,  it  is  true,  a 
recent  instance  where  the  government  did,  in  some  degree, 
retrace  its  own  steps; — We  refer  to  the  slave  trade  abolition 
convention    concluded  with  England  ;  but  this  was  an  awk- 
ward   business,   followed    by  painful,  embarrassing   explana- 
tions.     Besides,  the  identical  provision,  requiring  a  revision 
by  the  Senate,  imposes  a  double  obligation  on  the  government 
of  entering  with   caution   into  negotiations.     If  we  claim  a 
right  to  reject   a   treaty,  we    have  ourselves  proposed,  it  is 
certainly  but   the   precept  and  exercise   of  a   discreet  and 
suitable  consideration  to  give  to  our  terms  and  projects  the 
least  imposing,  or  tempting  air  and  appearance  of  pledge  or 
warrant. 
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We  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  one  remark.  In  the 
vindications  of  the  Panama  mission  we  have  read,  (many 
prepared  with  care  and  ability)  it  has  appeared  to  us,  that 
there  was  throughout  an  inherent  defect  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  upon  which  their  reasoning  depended.  Their 
authors  have  seemed  to  consider,  there  was  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  confederacy  of  European  states  and  one 
of  American.  We  confess,  we  perceive  none.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  old  continent  unite  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  throne, — those  of  the  new  for  the  defence  of  the  re* 
public.  The  motives  and  objects  of  these  respective  allian- 
ces are  different,  but  for  this  country  to  become  a  member 
either  of  one  or  the  other  is  equally  dangerous  in  its  conse- 
quences,— equally  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution,— and  equally  a  departure  from  the  policy  and 
practice  of  the  government. 

This  Congress  was  first  proposed  at  Panama,  but  it  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  assembled  there.  Tacubaya,  a  vil- 
lage a  few  miles  from  Mexico,  was  afterwards  appointed,  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  joined  Mr.  Poinsett  at  that  capital,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  it.  But  the  former  gentleman,  after  a 
becotning  delay,  returned  to  the  United  States,  not  having 
accomplished  a  single  object  of  his  important  and  vexatious 
embassy,  the  government  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  South  American  states  forbade  all  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  meeting  of  the  Congress.* 

*  Since  the  first  establishment  of  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
South  American  states,  some  change  has  been  made  in  the  rank  of  the 
agents  employed.  We  have  at  this  period  (1828)  but  two  ministers 
with  full  powers  in  that  country  ;  Joel  R.  Poinsett  of  South  Carolina 
in  Mexico,  and  William  H.  Harrison  of  Ohio  in  Colombia.  At  the 
Federation  of  Central  America  the  United  States  are  represented  by 
a  charg^y  W.  B.  Rochester  of  New-York, — at  the  republic  of  Buenos 
Ayres  by  John  M.  Forlies,  and  in  Peru  by  James  Cooley.  On  the 
other  hand,  Don  Pablo  Ohregoii  remained  tlie  minister  from  Mexico 
till  his  late  lamented  deati),  and  Don  Jose  Maria  Salazar  from  Colom- 
bia. From  Central  America  only  a  charge  has  been  accredited,  Pe- 
dro Gonzalez^  since  the  return  of  Don  Antonio  J.  Canas. 

VOL.  n.  62 
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In  this  general  review  we  have  not  touched  at  all  upon 
two  important  topics,  mentioned  in  the  President's  mes^ag^, 
the  abolition  6f  the  sjave  trade  and  religious  freedom*  In 
regard  to  the  first,  the  policy  of  the  government  has  been 
already  developed  in  a  distinct  manner  at  the  time  of  the 
abolition  slave  trade  convention  with  England; — we  do  not 
apprehend  any  material  departure  from  that  determination  in 
future  negotiations.  And  as  it  respects  the  establishment  of 
the  catholic  religion,  as  a  state  religion  in  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  the  extreme  caution  and  tenderness,  with 
which  that  most  delicate  and  important  subject  has  always 
been  approached  in  the  constitutions  of  government,  as  well 
as  in  the  municipal  ordinances  of  this  people,  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  entire  and  scrupulous  forbearance, 
they  would,  at  all  times,  exercise  in  regard  to  the  religious 
concerns  of  a  foreign  nation. 

As  the  basis  of  our  government  is  that  of  a  representa- 
tive republic,  we  shall  never  look  but  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  the  progress  and  propagation  of  that  principle, 
both  on  account  of  the  political  sympathies  this  nation  feels 
on  that  subject,  and  because  we  believe  it  better  calculated 
than  any  other  to  promote  general  happiness,  and  to  lead,  in 
the  most  direct  as  well  as  solid  manner,  to  the  best  kind  of 
civilization.  But  in  all  other  respects  there  is  little  to  attract 
our  attention  to  South  America.  It  is  only  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce that  we  have  an  intercourse,  and  that,  comparatively, 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  two  continents  of  this  hemisphere 
are,  at  their  medium  distance,  more  widely  separated  than 
the  northern  is  from  the  European.  With  that  continent  we 
are  connected  by  a  tra£5c  more  incessant  and  more  skilfully 
conducted  than  any,  that  has  yet  been  witnessed  since  the 
invention  of  the  compass, — by  the  arts,  by  literature,  fashions, 
and  by  every  circumstance  and  association,  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  society. 

All  those  matters,  that  depend  on  the  formal  courtesies  of 
diplomacy,  this  country  and  the  South  American  states  have 
exactly  performed  towards  each  other.  With  two  of  them 
we  have  entered  into  conventions  for  the  regulation  of  trade. 
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in  most  respects  satisfactory,  but  our  commerce  has  not  re- 
ceived the  developement,  that  was  anticipated  from  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  continent,  nor  a  relief  from  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable burthens  and  impositions,  that  the  establishment  of 
free  and  independent  governments  there  might  have  been 
expected  to  furnish.  On  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  or  an  ignorance  of  just  com- 
mercial principles,  our  trade  has  been  exposed  to  many  vexa- 
tions, not  only  in  the  shape  of  duties,  often  varying,  but  of 
blockades  and  the  exercise  of  other  belligerent  rights,  not 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  forming  a  lamentable 
commentary  on  the  declarations  of  some  of  those  govern- 
ments concerning  neutral  rights.  Intestine  commotions  have, 
also,  appeared  in  Chili,  Peru  and  the  federation  of  the  cen- 
tre of  America  which,  though  they  have  not  disturbed  our 
diplomatic  relations,  have  discouraged  and  embarrassed  every 
other  description  of  intercourse.  On  the  whole,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Mexico  and  Colombia  appear  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  the  other  states.  In  the  latter  the  revolution 
began  earlier  and  in  the  former  there  has  been  less  change. 
It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  first  glimmerings  of  the 
revolution  were  discerned  in  South  America.  Unfortunately, 
the  progress,  it  has  made,  is,  for  the  most  part,  still  matter 
of  speculation.  And  nothing  can  be  more  hazardous  than  to 
attempt  to  assign  a  specific  form  or  a  probable  termination 
to  the  fresh  changes,  now  threatened  on  the  west  and 
south  border  of  the  continent.  But,  to  say  the  least,  the 
independence  of  the  country  is  achieved  and  some  sure  steps 
taken  towards  the  introduction  of  free,  well  regulated  civil 
institutions.  The  sluggishness  and,  in  some  respects,  the 
bigotry,  unhappily  a  universal  and  principal  ingredient  in 
the  character  of  the  population,  if  not  eradicated,  have  been 
violently  assailed ; — and  after  twenty  years  of  political  changes 
and  disturbances,  it  is  not  possible,  but  that  a  spirit  of  enqui- 
ry and  some  activity  of  mind  and  a  disposition  for  improve- 
ment should  become  visible.  At  the  same  time,  little  satis- 
faction is  to  be  derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the  state  of 
things  on  that  continent  at  the  present  moment.     The  con- 
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viction,  that  nothing  appears  fullj  completed,  constantlj 
weighs  on  the  spirits.  Those,  to  whom  the  task  may  fall  of 
describing  the  events  of  the  revolution,  are  without  materi- 
als to  furnish  a  periiBct  picture.  The  animation  and  ardour 
therefore,  with  which  they  may  enter  on  the  work,  will  soon 
be  cooled  and  checked  by  the  extreme  irregularity,  that  has 
attended  the  progress  of  things,  and  by  a  darkness  and  un- 
certainty, as  profound  as  harassing,  in  which  the  conclud- 
ing scenes  of  this  great  political  drama  are  now  shrouded 
and  enveloped.  The  well  defined  and  rapid  manner  in  which 
our  own  revolution  terminated,  the  subsequent,  surprising 
prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  the  speedy  and  al- 
most invisible  establishment  of  a  firm,  solid  and  lasting  gov- 
ernment have  rendered  us  both  impatient  and  unreasonable 
in  regard  to  South  America.  The  people  of  this  continent 
had  but  a  single  change  to  effect.  Those  of  the  southern 
have  had  a  twofold  revolution  on  their  hands, — a  separation 
from  the  parent  state  and  the  training  of  their  -own  popula- 
tion for  self-government.  The  first  operation  was  accom- 
plished by  a  decree, — the  second  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  time  and  perseverj^nce,* 

*  Brazil.  In  one  respect  Brazil  has  followed  the  fate  of  the  other 
portions  of  South  America ; — a  separation  has  taken  place  from  the 
parent  state.  But  in  all  others  its  political  changes  and  condition  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  whole  American  hemisphere.  A  government 
has  been  there  established  upon  the  principle  of  the  European  mon- 
archies, and  Don  Pedro,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Braganza  and  elder  brother  of  the  reigning  King  of  Portugal,  has 
been  crowned  and  proclaimed  Emperor.  The  Portuguese  possessions 
are  thus  divided  (and  in  a  peaceable  manner)  into  two  parts,  and  each 
governed  by  a  monarch  of  the  same  family.  This  is  a  singular  state 
of  things  and  in  modern  times,  at  least,  has  no  precedent.  Since  the 
separation,  the  United  States  have  held  a  diplomatic  connexion  with 
both  portions  of  the  ancient  Portuguese  dominion  ;  in  Europe  as  has 
already  been  related  in  the  chapter  on  Portugal,  and  in  America  by 
the  appointment  in  1825  of  Condy  Raguet  to  be  a  charg^  d'affaires  to 
the  empire  of  Brazil.  The  same  year  a  charg^,  Jose  Sylvestre  Re- 
bello,  was,  also,  accredited  from  that  government ;  he  still  remains  in 
this  country.    At  the  present  time  William  Tudor  of  Massachusetts 
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represents  the  Uoited  States  at  Rio  Janeiro  with  the  same  rank.  Af- 
ter the  independence  of  Brazil  we  had  reason  to  expect  a  great  de- 
▼elopement  of  our  commerce  in  that  quarter.  The  country  is  exten- 
sive, fertile,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fine  climate,  produces  many 
valuable  staples,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  But 
either  from  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  government,  a  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  commonest  commercial  principles  or  a  covetous,  ar- 
bitrary disposition  in  the  rulers,  American  trade  has  not  enjoyed,  even, 
the  security,  or  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  regular  channels,  it 
possessed  under  the  colonial  system.  In  fact,  the  scene  of  the  great- 
est sufferings  and  the  grossest  violations  of  neutral  rights  has  been  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  southern  continent  since  the  war  took  place  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  united  provinces  of  the  river  La  Plata.  A  block- 
ade of  all  the  ports  of  those  provinces  by  a  Brazilian  squadron  was- 
notified  to  Mr.  Raguet  in  December  1825  by  the  Viscount  St.  Amaro, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  an  event  extremely  important  to  this  coun- 
try on  account  of  our  great  trade  to  that  portion  of  South  America. 
The  subject,  not  yet  fully  adjusted,  has,  from  the  winter  of  1825, 26, 
been  matter  of  extreme  uneasiness  as  well  as  irritation,  and  has  been 
productive  of  some  angry  correspondence. 
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The  peace  of  Ghent  is,  properly,  the  first  period  in  the 
diplomatic  history  of  this  country.  It  is  probable,  the  for- 
eign relations  will,  hereafter,  assume  a  different  aspect,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  revolution  in  South  America,  but  be- 
cause we  cannot  expect,  again,  to  witness  such  another  rev- 
olution, as  was  consummated  in  Europe,  by  the  general  pa- 
cification of  1814,  15. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  of  the  year  '83,  the  political  in- 
tercourse of  the  U.  States  with  Europe  seemed,  for  a  while, 
suspended.  The  war,  which  led  to  that  event,  suddenly 
brought  the  country  into  an  active,  though  not  general  con- 
nexion with  the  old  world  ;  but  when  a  separation  was  sol- 
emnly assented  to  by  Great  Britain,  the  Americans,  having 
accomplished  the  object,  that  impelled  them  to  venture  upon 
the  hazardous  enterprise  of  extending  their  relations  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  having  rendered  to  France  all  the  good  of- 
fices, th^t  could  arise  from  the  appearance  of  a  new  people, 
introduced  under  her  auspices  into  the  family  of  civilized  na- 
tions, retired  back  to  their  own  shores,  where,  in  appear- 
ance, forgotten  by  Europe,  they  were  solely  occupied  with 
domestic  difficulties  of  a  serious  and  alarming  description. 
But  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  1793  renewed  a  politi- 
cal intercourse  with  fresh  animation  and  redoubled  dangers. 
To  this  period  may,  perhaps,  with  most  propriety  be  assign- 
ed the  earliest,  certainly  the  thorough  incorporation  of  the 
political  concerns  of  this  nation  with  the  great  European 
movements  and  systems.  The  people,  with  as  little  capital 
as  credit,  immediately  entered  upon  a  course  of  commerce,^ 
that  fortunately  required  little  of  either,  but  which  laid  the 
broad  and  deep  foundations  of  stores  of  wealth,  that,  at  this 
moment,  enable  the  country  both  to  struggle  in  a  successful 
commercial  competition  with  all  Europe,  and  also,  to  com- 
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mence  a  system  of  manufactures,  in  themselves  a  source  and 
mine  of  trade  and  riches.  The  political  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Europe  became,  therefore,  at  once  mi- 
nute and  extensive,  because  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  so.  On  that  account  our  diplomacy  may  be  termed, 
altogether,  of  a  commercial  character  ;  at  least,  its  legitimate 
origin  being  in  commerce,  our  treaties,  for  the  most  part, 
have  consisted  of  arrangements  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  navigation. 

In  this  particular  course  of  negotiation  the  United  States 
have  in  modern  times   taken   the  lead,  though   they  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the  authors  of  the 
system,  which,  indeed,  may  be  traced   back  to  the  Congress 
of  Utrecht,  an  aera,  remarkable,  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  world,  for  the  excellence  and  liberality  of  maritime  prin- 
ciples and  regulations  there   consecrated   by  treaty  stipula. 
tions.     But,  even,  if  the  United  States  were  not  the  first  to 
convert  diplomacy  to  purposes  of  commerce,  or,  (a  more  re- 
cent invention)  to  propose  the  principle  of  reciprocity  as  the 
basis  of  commercial  conventions,  they  are  certainly  entitled 
to  the  applause  of  having  first  resisted  the  despotic,  engross- 
ing features  of  th.e  English  navigation  laws.     The  ignorance, 
or  rather  indiflerence  of  Europe  to  this  system  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  incredible.      The  principal  states  of  the  continent, 
patiently,   perhaps,   even   without  a   murmur,  beheld   their 
trade,  shipping  and  sea  ports  perishing,  withering  and  decay- 
ing under  it ;  and   yet   they   were   never   more  jealous  of 
their  power  and   dignity,  or  more  ready  to  waste  blood  and 
treasure  on  insignificant  pretences.      The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  itself,  in  principle,  a  commercial  one  ;  and  become  in- 
dependent and  under  the  federal  government,  the  United  States 
declared  their  determination  of  trading  only  on  equal  terms  ; 
they  assailed  and  finally  with  success,  the  navigation  laws  of 
the   mother  country  by  countervailing  duties  ;  and  as  they 
were   the    earliest  as   well  as  deadliest   foes    of  that  sys- 
tem, they  have  reaped   the  first   and   greatest   benefits  from 
its  partial  downfall.      We  may,  also,  remark  in  this  place  that 
the  doctrine  of  commercial  reciprocity  is  the  most  e£fectual 
barrier  against  the  European  principle  of  legitimacy. 
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Heretofore,  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  every  other  sort  of  communication,  whether 
relating  to  the  arts,  sciences,  literature  or  diplomacy,  has 
been  held  with  Europe  ;  for,  when  this  country  became  in- 
dependent, every  other  portion  of  the  American  continent 
was  in  a  condition  of  severe  colonial  subjection  and  oppres- 
sion. America,  following  only  that  course  of  trade,  indica- 
ted in  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  favourable  in  general, 
though  not  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  speedily  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world,  as  a  great  neutral  and  commer- 
cial state  ;  and  asserted  claims  exceedingly  vexatious  and 
embarrassing  to  (he  belligerents, — though  actually  possess- 
ing, herself,  neither  the  means  nor  the  power  to  support  and 
enforce  her  system  of  foreign  policy.  This  peculiar  and  re- 
markable anomaly  in  her  situation  and  condition,  imparted  a 
novel  character  to  the  wars  in  Europe,  in  themselves  of  an 
extraordinary  description.  Those  wars  have  now  ended; 
and  (separate  from  some  difficulties  respecting  the  TuriLS 
and  the  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies)  there  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  prospect  of  a  long  peace.  But  not  one  of  the 
neutral  doctrines,  for  which  America  has  always  contended, 
and  from  the  violation  of  which  she  has  suffered  so  much, 
has  yet  been  secured  by  treaty  stipulation.  The  only  un- 
doubted foundation,  laid  for  peace,  consists  in  the  excellent 
domestic  arrangements,  nations  appear  to  be  making,  for 
their  own  prosperity,  welfare  and  safety.  Congresses  have 
settled  many  other  matters,  that  were  thought  necessary  for 
the  repose  of  the  world ;  but  regulations  for  the  determina- 
tion and  preservation  of  neutral  rights,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  preventing  wars,  have  not  yet  met 
with  that  serious  and  solemn  attention,  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled. 

But  if  the  negotiation  at  Ghent  resulted  in  little  else  than 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  if  our  diplomatic  arrangements  since 
that  period  have  not  embraced  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
those  maritime  questions,  that  terminated  in  hostilities,  still, 
we  think,  there  are  some  points  of  our  foreign  policy,  pre- 
ceding that  state  of  things,  which  will  not  now  meet  with  a 
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decided  approbation.  The  doctrine  of  negotiation  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  the  second,  of  forbearance  and  self-de- 
nials, was  relied  on  with  a  confidence,  both  originally  mis- 
taken and  ultimately  pursued  to  a  pernicious  extent.  This 
course  of  proceeding  may  well  be  accounted  for  from  an  un- 
certainty and  mistrust,  generally  entertained,  of  the  resour- 
ces and  strength  of  the  nation.  Recourse  was  naturally  ha4 
to  those  expedients,  that  involved  losses  without  dangers, 
and  as  the  only  war,  in  which  we  had  been  engaged,  was  of 
a  most  peculiar  character,  it  could  not  be  considered  a  prece- 
dent or  a  rule  of  conduct  for  any  future  one.  America,  a 
new  state,  was  thrust  hastily,  with  all  the  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty, into  the  midst  of  the  old  nations  of  Europe.  Not 
having  grown  up  with  them,  trying  her  wings,  feeling  her 
strength  as  she  advanced  to  mature  age  along  with  those 
powers,  her  relative  position  was  not  ascertained,  and  act0 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  European  wars,  were  patiently 
endured,  not  from  want  of  sagacity  and  spirit,  both  to  per- 
ceive and  resist  the  injustice  and  wrong,  but  from  a  well 
founded  doubt  and  distrust  of  the  real  strength  of  the  people* 
The  late  war  with  England,  as  it  happened  with  the  most 
powerful  of  the  belligerents  and  with  the  only  ,nation,  that 
could  do  us  much  mischief,  has  entirely  removed  all  appre- 
hension and  uneasiness  on  that  score.  The  eflect  that  war 
has  had  on  the  national  character,  will  extend  itself  to  the 
government ;  and  if  the  country  should  hereafter  be,  again, 
unfortunately  exposed  to  similar  indignities  and  outrages,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  met  with  the  same  resigned 
spirit  and  an  equal  portion  of  forbearance.  We  mention 
this  subject  entirely  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  the 
general  diplomacy  of  the  nation,  and,  as  we  have  assigned  to 
the  peace  of  Ghent  the  termination  of  the  first  period  in  our 
diplomatic  history,  we  may,  perhaps,  without  indulging  too 
great  partiality  for  a  formal,  arbitrary  arrangement,  place  at 
that  epoch  the  commencement  of  a  new  system,  both  com- 
mercial and  politicaL 

Since  the  pacification  of  1814,  "  eight  sovereign  and  ior 
yoL.  ij.  63 
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dependent  nations'^  have  been  erected,  in  South  America, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  colonial  governments.  With  these 
states,  this  country  will  probably  have  a  great  commercial 
and  diplomatic  intercourse.  On  the  subject  of  neutrality, 
their  interests  will  be  the  same  ;  and  from  their  situation, 
they  will  be  equally  removed  from  the  power  and  ascenden- 
cy of  Europe.  The  United  States  will  naturally  take  the 
lead  in  all  the  concerns  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  with- 
out entering  into  coalitions  or  associations  of  any  descrip- 
tion, the  influence  of  their  institutions  will  be  more  exten- 
sively felt, — and  the  doctrines  of  their  neutral  policy  and 
commercial  intercourse  will,  hereafter,  find  a  wider  sympa- 
thy, and  will  be  asserted  with  a  greater  prospect  of  support 
and  encouragement.  A  portion  of  Europe  is  engaged  in  re- 
sisting and  counteracting  this  spirit  and  disposition  ; — in  re- 
instating, in  its  ancient  strength  and  grandeur,  what,  in  the 
French  idiom,  is  called  the  monarchical  principle.  We 
have  no  reasons,  perhaps,  to  expect  wars  from  the  opposi- 
tion or  rivalry  of  these  systems, — but  different  races  of  men 
will  certainly  be  prepared  under  their  influence  ;  and,  what- 
ever effect  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry  and  general  education 
may  have  on  the  relations  of  nations  with  each  other,  (for 
the  experience  of  the  world  has  not  yet  shown,  that  the 
most  enlightened  states  are  the  least  exposed  to  wars)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  changes  and  improvements  in  go- 
vernments will,  hereafter,  be  accomplished  in  a  more  gradual 
and  satisfactory  manner,  and  with  less  danger  of  violence  and 
bloodshed. 
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(     NO-  I.     ) 

TREATIES  WITH  FRANCE. 

1 .  Of  amity  and  commerce^  of  the  6th  of  February  1778} 
negotiated  at  PariSy  by  C.  A.  Gerard,  B.  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane  and  Arthur  Lee.  Ratified  by  Congress  on  the  4th  of 
May  1778.     Annulled  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1798. 

2.  0(  alliance^  of  the  6th  of  February  1778  ;  negotiated 
at  PariSj  by  C.  A.  Gerard,  B.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and  Ar- 
thur Lee.  Ratified  by  Congress  on  the  4th  of  May  1778. 
Annulled  by  act  of  July  7,  1791. 

3.  Contract  concerning  the  loan  and  repayment  of  money^ 
of  the  16th  of  July,  1782;  framed  at  Versailles^  by  Gravier 
de  Yergennes  and  B.  Franklin.  Ratified  by  Congress  on 
the  22d  of  January  1783. 

4.  Convention  concerning  consuls  and  vice  consuls^  of  the 
14th  of  November  1778;  negotiated  at  Versailles^  by  L.  C. 
de  Montmorin  and   Th:  Jefferson.     Annulled  July  7,  1798* 

5.  Convention  for  terminating  differences^  of  the  30th  of 
September  1800;  negotiated  at  Paris^  by  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
William  Richardson  Davie,  Willian  Vans  Murray,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  Charles  Pierre  Claret  Fleurieu  and  Pierre  Louis 
Roederer.  Provisionally  rati6ed  on  the  18th  of  February 
1801  ;  and  finally  declared  to  have  been  ratified  on  the  21st 
of  December  1801.     Expired. 
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6.  Ceding  Louisiana,  of  the  30th  of  April  1803;  nego- 
tiated at  Paris,  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  James  Monroe 
and  Barbe  Marbois.     Ratified  on  the  21st  of  October  1803. 

7.  Convention  for  the  payment  of  sixty  millions  of  francs 
to  France  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  of  the  30th  of  April 
1803  ;  negotiated  at  Faris,  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  James 
Monroe  and  Barbe  Marbois.  Ratified  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber 1803. 

8.  Convention  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  sum  due  by 
France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  29th  of  April 
1803  ;  negotiated  at  Faris,  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  James 
Monroe  and  Barbe  Marbois.  Ratified  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber 1803. 

9.  Convention  of  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  24th 
of  June  1822;  negotiated  at  Washington,  by  J.  Q.  Adams 
en  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  S.  Hyde  de  Neuville 
on  the  part  of  France.  Ratified  12th  of  February  1823. 
In  force  till  one  of  the  parties  renounce  it,  giving  six  months 
notice. 

TREATIES   WITH  THE  STATES  GENERAL  OF  THE 

UNITED   NETHERLANDS. 

1.  Of  amity  and  commerce,  of  the  8th  of  October  1782  ; 
negotiated  at  the  Hague,  by  John  Adams,  George  Van  Rand- 
wyck,  B.  V.  D.  Santheuvel,  P.  V.  Bleiswyk,  W.  C.  H.  Van 
Lynden,  D.  I.  Van  Heeckeren,  Joan  Van  Kuffeler,  F.  G.  Van 
Dedem  and  H.  Tjassens.  Ratified  by  Congress  on  the  23d 
of  January  1783. 

2.  Convention  concerning  vessels  recaptured,  of  the  8th 
of  October  1782  ;  negotiated  at  the  Hague,  by  John  Adams, 
George  Van  Randwyck,  B.  V.  D.  Santheuvel,  P.  V.  Bleis- 
wyk, W.  C.  H.  Van  Lynden,  D.  I.  Van  Heeckeren,  Joan 
Van  Kuflfeler,  F.  G.  Van  Dedem  and  H.  Tjassens.  Ratified 
by  Congress  on  the  23d  of  January  1783. 
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3.  Treaty  o{  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  free  cities 
of  Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburgh.  The  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated for  twelve  years,  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged 
in  June  1828. 


TREATIES  WITH  SWEDEN. 

1.  Of  amity  and  commerce^  of  the  3d  of  April  1783;  ne- 
gotiated at  Paris  J  by  Gustavus  Philip  de  Creutz  and  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Ratified  by  Congress  on  the  29th  of  July  1783. 
By  a  separate  article  lo  this  treaty,  it  was  to  have  full  effect 
only  for  fifteen  years,  counting  from  the  day  of  the  ratification. 
It  consequently  expired  on  the  29th  of  July  1798. 

2.  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce^  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber 1816  ;  negotiated  at  Stockholm^  by  Jonathan  Bussell^ 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Counts  d'£nger- 
stroem  and  A.  6.  de  Morner  for  Sweden.  Ratified  Septem- 
ber 25,  1818.  In  force  for  eight  years  from  the  day  of  ra- 
tification. 

3.  Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation;  negotiated  in 
July  1827,  at  Stockholm,  by  J.  J,  Appleton  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  Count  de  Wetterstedt  for  Sweden.  In  force 
for  twelve  years. 

TREATIES  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  Provisional  articles  of  peace,  of  the  30th  of  November 
1782  ;  negotiated  at  Paris,  by  Richard  Oswald,  John  Adamsi^ 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay  and  Henry  Laurens.  Sanc- 
tioned by  Congress  on  the  11th  of  April  1783. 

2.  Armistice,  declaring  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  of  the 
20th  of  January  1783;  negotiated  at  Versailles,  by  Alleyne 
Fitz  Herbert,  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  Sanc- 
tioned by  Congress  on  the  11th  of  April  1783. 
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3.  Definitive  treaty  of  peace,  of  the  3d  of  September 
1783  ;  negotiated  at  Paris,  by  David  Hartley,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Jay.  Ratified  by  Congress  on 
the  14th  of  January  1784. 

4.  Treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation,  of  the  i9th 
of  November  1794  ;  negotiated  at  London,  by  William 
Wyndbam  (baron  Grenville),  and  John  Jay.  The  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  at  London,  on  the  28th  day  of  Octo- 
ber 1795.  The  first  explanatory  article  to  this  treaty  was 
ratified  on  the  9th  of  May  1796.  The  second  explanatory 
article  was  ratified  on  the  5th  of  June  1798.  The  former 
of  these  explanatory  articles  was  negotiated  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  4th  of  May  1796,  by  P.  Bond  and  Timothy  Picker- 
ing;  and  the  latter  at  London,  on  the  15th  of  March  1798, 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  Rufus  King. 

5.  Convention  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  6th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  November  1794,  of  the  8th  Ja- 
nuary 1802;  negotiated  at  London,  by  Robert  Banks  Jen- 
kinson  (Lord  Hawkesbury),  and  Rufus  King.  Ratified  on 
the  26th  of  April  1802. 

6.  Of  peace  and  amity,  of  the  24th  of  December  1814  ; 
negotiated  at  Ghent,  by  James  lord  Gambier,  Henry  Goul- 
bourn  and  William  Adams,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  James 
A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell  and  Albert  Galla- 
tin.    Ratified  on  the  17tli  of  February  1815. 

7.  Convention  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  the 
3d  of  July  1815,  negotiated  at  London,  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Henry  Clay  and  Albert  Gallatin,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Frederick  J.  Robinson,  Henry  Goulbourn 
and  William  Adams,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Ratified 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  31st  of  July  1815,  and  by  the 
President  and  Senate  on  the  2 2d  of  December  1815  ;  on 
which  latter  day  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington. 
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8.  Convention  respecting  fisheries^  boundaries ^S^c,  of  the 
20th  of  October  1818;  negotiated  at  London^  by  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Richard  Rush  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Frederick  J.  Robinson  and  Henry  Goulbourn  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington  on 
the  30th  of  January  1819.  By  this  convention,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  of  London  of  the  3d  of  July  1815, 
are  continued  for  ten  years. 

9.  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg  of  the  12th  of  July 
1822,  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  Ist  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  in  relation  to  an  indemnification  for  slaves  taken 
from  the  United  States  during  the  late  war  loith  Ghreat  Bri- 
tain ;  negotiated  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  Henry  Middleton  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  Count  Nesselrode  and  Count 
Capodistrias  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  Charles  Bagot  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  Ratifications  exchanged  on  the  10th 
of  January  1823. 

10.  Convention  awarding  the  amount  of  indemnification 
under  the  St.  Petersburg  convention  of  the  1 3th  of  Novem- 
ber 1826  ;  negotiated  at  London,  by  Albert  Gallatin  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  William  Huskisson  and  Heniy 
U.  Addington  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Ratifications 
exchanged  in  London  on  the  6th  of  February  1827. 

1 1 .  Decision  of  commissioners  under  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  respecting  certain  islands  in  the  bay 
of  Passamaquoddy  ;  adjusted  by  John  Holmes  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  Thomas  Barclay  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

12.  Declaration  of  commissioners  under  4th  article  treaty 
of  Ghent. 

13.  Decision  of  commissioners  under  6th  article  treaty  of 
Ghent,  at  Utica^  New- York,  June  18,  1822. 
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14.  Convention  to  reftr  the  decision  of  the  6/A  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  to  a  friendly  sovereign,  negotiated  at 
London,  September  1827,  by  Albert  Gallatin  for  the  United 
States,  and  Charles  Grant  and  Henry  Unwin  Addington  for 
Great  Britain.     Ratified  May  14,  1828. 


TREATIES  WITH  PRUSSIA. 

1.  Of  amity  and  commerce.  This  treaty  bears  no  special 
date,  but  was  signed  by  the  negotiators  as  follows :  by  B. 
Franklin  at  Passy,  on  the  9th  of  July  1785;  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  at  Paris,  on  the  28th  of  July  1785;  by  John 
Adams  at  London,  on  the  5th  of  August  1785;  and  by  F. 
G.  D.  Thulemeyer  at  the  Hagtie,  on  the  10th  of  September 
1785.  By  the  27th  article  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and 
expired  in  1796.  Batified  by  Congress  on  the  17tb  of 
May  1786. 

2.  Of  amity  and  commerce,  of  the  11th  of  July  1799  ; 
negotiated  at  Berlin,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Charles  Wil- 
liam count  of  Finckenstein,  Philip  Charles  of  Alvensleben, 
and  Christian  Henry  Curce.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  22d  of  June  1800.  By  the  27th  article,  it  was 
limited  to  ten  years,  and  expired  on  the  22d  of  June  1810.. 


TREATIES  WITH  SPAIN. 

1,  Oi  friendship,  limits  and  navigation,  of  the  27th  of 
October  1795  ;  negotiated  at  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  by  Tho- 
tnas  Pinckney  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Prince  of  Peace  for  Spain.  Ratified  on  the  3d  of  March 
1796. 

2,  A  convention  between  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  indemnification  of  those 
viho  have  sustained  losses,  damages  or  injuries,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  excesses  of  individuals,  of  either  nation,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  contrary  to  the  existing  treaty  or  the  laws 
of  nations  ;  negotiated  at  Madrid^  on  the  1 1th  August  1802, 
by  Charles  Pinckney  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Pedro  Cevallos  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Ratified  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Senate  on  the  9th  January  1804  ;  and  by  the 
King  of  Spain  on  the  9th  July  1818. 

3.  Treaty  of  amity^  settlement  and  limits^  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  ;  nego- 
tiated at  Washington^  the  2 2d  February  1819,  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Luis  de 
Onis  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Ratified  by  the  President  and 
Senate  on  the  22d  February  1819,  and  by  tliB  King  of  Spain 
on  the  24th  October  1820. 


TREATY  WITH   RUSSIA. 

1.  A  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias;  negotiated 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  5th — 17th  day  of  x\pri!,  by  Hen- 
ry Middleton  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Count 
Nesselrode  and  Pierre  de  Poletica  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
Batified  on  the  12th  January  1825. 

TREATY  WITH  DENMARK. 

1 .  General  convention  of  friendship^  commerce  and  ^lavi- 
gationy  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Denmark  ;  negotiated  at  Washington^  on 
the  26th  April  1826,  by  Henry  Clay  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Peter  Pedersen  on  the  part  of  Denmark. 
Ratified  on  the  10th  of  August  1826.  Convention  to  be  in 
force  ten  years. 
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BARBART    POWERS. 

TREATY  WITH  MOROCCO. 

1.  0( peace  and  friendship^  of  the  28th  June  1786  ;  ne- 
gotiated at  Morocco^  by  Thomas  Barclay  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  under  an  appointment  from  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  London  and  Paris.  Ratified  by  Congress  on  the 
18th  of  July  1787. 

TREATIES  WITH  ALGIERS. 

1.  Of  peace  and  amity^  of  the  5th  of  September  1795; 
negotiated  at  Algiers^  by  Joseph  Donaldson,  Jun.,  under  an 
appointment  from  David  Humphreys,  commissioner  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States.  Ratified  on  the  2d  of  March 
1796.     Annulled  by  war. 

2.  Treaty  oi peace  and  amity ^  of  June  30,  1815,  conclud- 
ed by  Commodore  Decatur  and  William  Shaler  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  his  Highness  Omar  Pa- 
shaw,  Dey  of  Algiers.  Ratified  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  26th  De- 
cember 1815. 

RENEWED  TREATY  WITH  ALGIERS. 

3.  Treaty  o( peace  and  amity^  December  23,  1816,  con- 
cluded by  W.  Shaler  and  I.  Chauncey  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Dey  and  Regency  of  Algiers. 

TREATIES  WITH  TRIPOLL 

1 .  Of  peace  Sixid  friendship,  of  the  4th  of  November  1796 ; 
negotiated   by  Joel  Barlow,  under  an  appointment  from  Da- 
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vid  Humphreys,  commissioner  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States.  Ratified  on  the  10th  of  June  1797.  Annulled  by 
war. 

2.  Of  peace  and  amity ^  of  the  4th  of  June  1805;  nego- 
tiated at  Tripoli^  by  Tobias  Lear,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.     Ratified  on  the  17th  of  April  1806. 

TREATIES  WITH  TUNIS. 

1.  Of  peace  and  friendship^  of  the  26th  March  1799  ; 
negotiated  by  Joseph  S.  Famin,  charge  d'affaires,  &c.,  and  as 
to  certain  alterations,  by  William  Eaton  and  James  Leander 
Cathcart.     Ratified  on  the  10th  of  January  1800. 

2.  Altered   articles  in  the  foregoing  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  Tripoli. 


ITEW  TTATIONS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

TREATY  WITH  COLOMBIA. 

1.  General  convention  of  peace^  amity ^  navigation  and 
commerce^  of  October  3,  1824  ;  negotiated  at  Bogota^  by 
Richard  Clough  Anderson  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Pedro  Gual  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
Ratified  May  31,  1825. 

TREATY  WITH  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

1 .  Convention  of  peace,  amity,  commerce  and  navigation, 
of  the  5th  of  December  1825,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federation  of  the  Centre  of  America ;  negotiated  at 
Washington^  by  Henry  Clay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Antonio  Jose  Canas  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Centre  of  America.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Guatimala, 
on  the  2d  of  August  1826. 
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(   rr^-  III.   ) 

PRIVILEGES  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS. 

Extract  from  the  act  of  April  30,  1790. 

Sec.  25.  Be  it  enacted^  That  if  any  writ  or  process  shall,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  be  sued  forth  or  prosecuted  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons, in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  a  particular  state,  or  by  any  judge  or  justice  therein,  re- 
spectively, whereby  the  person  of  any  ambassador  or  other  public 
minister  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  authorized  and  received  as 
such  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  domestic  or  do- 
mestic servant  of  any  such  ambassador  or  other  public  minister, 
may  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  his  or  their  goods  or  chattels 
be  distrained,  seized,  or  attached,  such  writ  or  process  shall  be 
deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and  void,  to  all  intents, 
construction  and  purposes,  whatsoever. 

Sec.  26.  And  he  it  enacted^  That  in  case  any  person  or  persons 
shall  sue  forth  or  prosecute  any  such  writ  or  process,  such  person 
or  persons,  and  all  attorneys  or  solicitors  prosecuting  or  soliciting 
in  such  case,  and  all  officers  executing  any  such  writ  or  process, 
being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  deemed  violators  of  the  laws  of 
Dations  and  disturbers  of  the  public  repose,  and  imprisoned  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  and  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court :  Pro- 
vided nevertheless^  That  no  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  have  contracted  debts  prior  to  his  entering  into 
the  service  of  any  ambassador  or  other  public  minister,  which 
debts  shall  be  still  due  or  unpaid,  shall  have,  take,  or  receive,  any 
benefit  of  this  act ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  proceeded  against  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  for  having  arrested  or  sued  any  other  domestic 
servant  of  any  ambassador  or  other  public  minister,  unless  the  name 
of  such  servant  be  first  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  by  such  secretary  transmitted  to  the  Marshal  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Congress  shall  reside,  who'shall,  upon  receipt  there- 
of^ affix  the  same  in  some  public  place  in  his  office,  whereto  all 
persons  may  resort  and  take  copies  without  fee  or  reward. 

Sec.  27.  And  he  it  enacted^  That  if  any  person  shall  violate  any 
safe  conduct  or  passport  duly  obtained,  and  issued  under  the  autbo- 
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rity  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  assault,  strike,  wound,  imprison, 
or  in  any  other  manner  infract  the  law  of  nations,  by  offering  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  an  ambassador  or  other  public  minister,  such 
person  so  offending,  on  conviction,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,  and  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  [^pprov^ 
6(7,  ^pril  30,  1790.] 


An  act  fixing  the  compensation  of  public  Ministers,  and  of  Consuls 
residing  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.1.  Be  it  enacted^  ^c.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  allow  to  any  minister  plenipotentiary  a  greater  sum  than 
at  the  rate  of  nine  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  as  a  compensation 
for  all  his  personal  services  and  expenses;  nor  to  any  charge  des 
affaires,  a  greater  sum  than  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  as  a  compensation  for  all  his  personal  ser- 
vices and  expenses ;  nor  to  the  secretary  of  any  legation  or  em- 
bassy to  any  foreign  country,  or  secretary  of  any  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, a  greater  sum  than  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  as  a  compensation  for  all  his  personal  services  and  ex- 
penses ;  nor  to  any  consul  who  shall  be  appointed  to  reside  at  Al- 
giers, a  greater  sum  than  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  as  a  compensation  for  all  his  personal  services  and  ex- 
penses ;  nor  to  any  other  consul  who  shall  be  appointed  to  reside 
at  any  other  of  the  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  a  greater  sum 
than  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  all  his  personal  services  and  expenses ;  nor  shall  there 
be  appointed  more  than  one  consul  for  any  one  of  the  said  states  : 
Provided^  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  allow  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  or  charge  des  affaires,  on  go- 
ing from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country,  an  outfit,  which 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  yearns  full  salary  of  such  minister  or 
charg^  des  affaires ;  but  no  consul  shall  be  allowed  an  outfit  in  any 
case  whatever,  any  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Sec.  2,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  to  entitle  any  charg6  des 
affaires,  or  secretary  of  any  legation  or  embassy  to  any  foreign 
country,  or  secretary  of  any  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  the  com- 
pensation hereinbefore  provided,  they  shall,  respectively,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad-- 
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Tice  and  consent  of  the  senate ;  but  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  appointments,  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  senate  at  the  next  session  thereafter,  for 
their  advice  and  consent ;  and  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to 
any  charge  des  affaires,  or  any  of  the  secretaries  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, who  shall  not  be  appointed  as  aforesaid  :  Provided^  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  ap- 
pointment of  a  secretary  to  any  charge  des  affaires,  or  to  any  con- 
sul residing  on  the  Barbary  coast,  or  to  sanction  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  expense  incident  to  the  same,  any  usage  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  where  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasur}',  under  any  law  making 
appropriation  for  the  contingent  expenses  or  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  the  President  shall  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be  duty  settled,  an- 
nually, with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  in  the  manner 
following,  that  is  to  say :  By  causing  the  same  to  be  accounted  for, 
especially,  in  all  instances  wherein  the  expenditure  thereof  may, 
in  his  judgment,  be  made  public,  and  by  making  a  certificate  of  the 
amount  of  such  expenditures  as  he  may  think  it  advisable  not  to 
«pecify  ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  youcher 
for  the  sum  or  sums  therein  expressed  to  have  been  expended. 

Sec.  4.  Md  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
Ihe  consuls  of  the  United  States,  residing  on  the  Barbary  coasts,  or 
either  of  them,  to  expend,  or  to  disburse,  or  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  for  any  purpose,  or  on  any  pretence  whatever,  not  authoriz- 
ed by  law,  to  any  one  of  the  Barbary  powers,  or  to  the  officers  or 
subjects  thereof,  a  greater  sum  than  three  thousand  dollars  in  any 
one  year,  with  intent  to  charge  the  United  States  with  the  same, 
without  first  obtaining  a  special  approbation,  in  writing,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  that  purpose.  And  every 
'Such  consul  who  shall,  after  notice  of  this  act,  expend  or  disburse, 
or  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  for  any  purpose,  or  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  not  authorized  by  law,  to  any  one  of  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers, or  to  the  officers  or  subjects  thereof,  a  greater  sum  than  three 
thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  or  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting 
therein,  without  first  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  President  as 
aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  State« 
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a  sum  equal  to  one-half  his  yearly  compensation  :  and  shall,  more- 
over, stand  charged  with,  and  be  accountable  for,  all  moneys  so 
disbursed  or  paid,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  November  next,  no  consul  of  the  United  States  residing  on 
the  Barbary  coast  shall  own,  in  whole  or  in  any  part,  any  ship  or 
vessel,  to  be  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  ezportntion 
from,  or  importation  to,  any  of  the  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbarj, 
of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  on  penalty  that  every  consul 
so  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall,  for  every  offence, 
forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  th6  duty  of  the 
consuls  residing  on  the  Barbary  coast  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  annually,  an  account  of  all  moneys  received,  and 
of  all  disbursements  or  expenditures  made,  by  them,  respectively, 
for  or  on  account  of  the  United  States,  and  the  particular  purpose 
id  which  the  moneys  have  been  applied,  and  the  vouchers  to  sup- 
port the  same  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit 
to  Co^ngress,  within  two  months  aHer  the  commencement  of  the 
fifst  session  thereof,  in  every  year,  a  statement  of  all  the  moneys 
disbursed  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  expenses  of 
intercourse  with  the  Barbary  powers  during  the  preceding  year, 
therein  noting  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  the  treasury,  the  sums 
received  by  the  respective  agents  or  consuls,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  the  same  have  been  applied. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  act,  entitled  ^^  An  act 
in  addition  to  the  law  of  the  United  States  concerning  consuls  and 
vice  consuls,''  approved  July  sixth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-seyen,  and  the  act,  entitled  ''  An  act  to  ascertain  the 
compensation  of  public  ministers,''  approved  May  the  tenth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
[Approved^  May  1,  1810.} 
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(    NO-  IV.    ) 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  the 
tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
imported  into  the  United  States,  as  imposes  a  discriminating  duty 
on  tonnage,  between  foreign  vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  between  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  fo- 
reign vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted^  <J*c.  That  so  much  of  the  several  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  on  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  im- 
poses a  discriminating  duty  on  tonnage,  between  foreign  vessels 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  between  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed,  so  far  as  the  same 
respects  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  nation  to  which  such 
foreign  ships  or  vessels  may  belong.  Such  repeal  to  take  effect  in 
favour  of  any  foreign  nation,  whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  discriminating  or  countervailing 
duties  of  such  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States,  have  been  abolished.  [Approvedy 
March  3,  1813.] 


An  act  concerning  discriminating  duties  of  Tonnage  and  Impost. 

Sec.  1.  Beit  enacted^  ^c.  That,  from  and  aAer  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty^four,  daring  the 
continuance  of  this  act,  and  under  the  limitations  hereinafiter  men- 
tioned, 80  much  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  as  imposes  a  disctimi- 
nating  duty  between  foreign  vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
is  hereby  suspended,  so  far  as  respects  vessels  truly  and  wholly  Me^ 
longing  to  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
of  Prussia  ;  of  the  Imperial  Hanseatic  Cities  of  Hamburg j  Lubeck  and 
Bremen  ;  of  the  Dukedom  of  Oldenburg;  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nor- 
way ;  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  Empire  of  Russia*  . 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  so  much  of  the  several 
acts  imposing  duties  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported 
into  the  United  States,  as  imposes  a  discriminating  duty  between 
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goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels,  and  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  suspended, 
so  far  as  the  same  respects  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  ther 
territories  in  Europe,  or  any  of  the  above  mentioned  nations,  or 
such  produce  and  manufactures  as  can  only  be,  or  most  usually  are, 
first  shipped  from  a  port  or  place  in  the  said  territories  in  Europe, 
or  either  of  them,  respectively,  the  same  being  imported  in  vessels 
truly  and  wholly  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of 
the  said  nations  respectively,  the  vessels  of  each  nation  importing 
its  own  product  and  manufactures  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  suspension  of  the  dis- 
criminating duties  of  tonnage  and  impost,  in  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  act  prescribed,  shall  continue,  in  behalf  of  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  nations,  on  condition  that,  and  so  long  as,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  truly  and  wholly  belonging  to  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  all  goods  and  merchandise,  of  the  produce  and  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  laden  therein,  and  imported  into  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  said  nations  in  Europe,  respectively,  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  and  every  discriminating  duty  of  impost  or  ton- 
nage, direct  or  indirect,  whatsoever,  other  or  higher  than  is  levied 
upon  the  vessels  and  merchandise  therein  imported,  belonging  to 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  said  nations,  respectively. 
But  if,  in  any  of  the  territories  in  Europe,  of  either  of  the  said  na- 
tions, any  such  discriminating  duty  shall,  at  any  time,  be  imposed 
or  levied  on  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  the  merchandise  imported  as  aforesaid  in  them,  then, 
and  from  that  time,  the  said  suspension  herein  prescribed  shall 
cease,  and  determine,  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  and  merchan- 
dise imported  into  the  United  States  in  them,  of  such  nations :  and 
all  the  provisions  of  the  acts  imposing  discriminating  foreign  ton- 
nage and  impost  duties  in  the  United  States,  shall  revive  and  be  in 
full  force  with  regard  to  the  said  nation. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That,  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence being  given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  go- 
vernment of  any  foreign  nation,  that  no  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed  or  levied  within  the  ports  of  the 
said  nation,  upon  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  upon  merchandise,  the  produce  or  manufacture 
thereof,  imported  in  the  same,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  foreign  discriminating 
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JQties  of  tonnage  and  impost  within  the  United  States  are,  and 
shall  be,  suspended  and  discontinued,  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels 
of  the  said  nation,  and  the  merchandise  of  its  produce  or  manufac- 
ture, imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  same :  the  said  sus- 
pension to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  such  notification  being  giv- 
en to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  so  long 
as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of  vessels,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  merchandise  as  aforesaid,  thereon  laden,  shall 
be  continued,  and  no  longer.     [Approved^  January  7,  18240 


An  act  to  exempt  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels,  and  the  merchan- 
dise imported  therein,  from  the  payment  of  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  and  impost,  for  a  limited  time,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec  1 .  Be  it  enacted^  ^c.  That,  from  and  after  the  date  of  this 
act,  until  the  termination  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  vessels 
truly  and  wholly  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  arriving  in  the  United  States,  in  ballast  or  with  car- 
goes, shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges  whatsoever,  than  vessels  of  the  United  States  are 
required  to  pay  under  like  circumstances  ^  that  naerchandise,  the 
produce  and  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  imported  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  vessels,  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  levied  on  the 
same  kinds  of  merchandise  when  imported  in  American  vesseb ; 
and  that  the  exemption  or  privilege  allowed  by  this  act  shall  exr 
tend  to  vessels  arriving,  and  merchandise  imported,  from  the  Swed- 
ish colony  of  St.  Barthelemy:  Provided^  That  the  owners  of  ves- 
sels, arriving  from  said  colony  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  inhabir 
tants  of  that  colony,  and  there  established  and  naturalized,  and  shall 
have  caused  their  vessels  to  be  there  naturalized. 

Sec.  2.  Md  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Secretary  of  theTrear 
sury  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  to  be  repaid  or  remit- 
ted, all  alien  or  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  whicl^ 
since  the  twenty-fifth  of  September  last  may  have  been  paid,  or 
secured  to  be  paid,  on  vessels  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  or  on  merchandise  imported  in  such  ves- 
sels ;  for  the  purpose  of  which  repayment,  any  money  in  the  trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated,  is  hereby  appropriated.  [*^pz 
proved^  22d  February  1827.] 
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An  act  to  equalize  the  duties  on  vessels  of  the  Repuhlic  of  Columbii^ 

(Colombia),  and  their  cargoes. 

Be  it  enacted^  ^c.  That  no  other  or  higher  rate  of  duties  shal} 
he  imposed  or  collected  on  vessels  of  the  Repuhlic  of  Columhii^ 
(Colombia),  and  their  cai^oes,  consisting  of  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  said  Repuhlic,  than  are,  or  may  be, 
payable  on  vessels  of  the  United  States,  with  cargoes  composed  m 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enfietedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  he,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  return  all  dutiet 
which  have  been  assessed  since  the  twenty-ninth  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  on  vessels  of  the  Republic  of  Columbis^ 
(Colombia),  and  their  pargpes  composed  of  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  Republic,  beyond  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  payable  on  vessels  of  the  United  Stateif 
and  cargoes,  composed  as  aforesaid,  imported  therein ;  and  that 
the  same  allowances  of  drawback  on  exportations,  in  vessels  of  the 
Republic  of  Cqlun^bi^  (Colombia),  be  made  as  on  the  like  export 
tatioDS  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  beitfurtl^er  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  continue  and 
be  in  force  during  the  time  that  the  equality  for  which  it  provide^ 
shall,  in  all  respects,  be  reciprocated  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic 
of  Columbia  (Colombia) ;  and  if,  at  any  tiipe  hereafter,  the  said 
equality  ^hM  not  be  reciprocated  in  the  ports  of  the  said  Repub- 
lic, the  President  may,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  hif 
proclamation,  declaring  that  fact,  whereupon  tl^is  act  shall  ceasj 
and  determine.     [Appraped^  20tfy  April  11^26.] 
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